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PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  EUROPE, 


SUBVERSION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE^  TO  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


SECTION  I. 

^      View  rf  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe^  with  respect  to 
';  -  interior  Govemm^nty  Laws^and  Manners. 

1  wo  great  revolutions  have  happened  in  the  political    sect. 

V     state  and  in  the  manners  of  the  European  nations.    The J^ 

^    first  was  occasii>ned  by  flie  pVoffreis  Qf  the  Roman  power ;  ^}^'^  ^^''*^" 
^     the  second  by  th<i  subveision  of  it.     When  the  spirit  of  nnn  power 
^^yv     conquest  led  the  ar'mi'^s'of';|loHie  beyond  the  Alps,  they  ^J^***^*^**^^ 
found  all  the  countries  which"  ihev  invaded  inhabited  by 

\  people  whom  they  denominated  barbarians,  but  who  were 
nevertheless  brave*  and   independent.     These  defended 
\^   their  ancient  possessions  with  obstinate  valour.     It  was 
"^  by  the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  rather  than  that  of 
^  their  courage,  that  the  Romans  gained  any  advantage 
S'over  them.     A  single  battle  did  not,  as  among  the  effc* 
^  minate  inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  the  fate  of  a  state. 
g  The  vanquished  people  resumed  their  arms  with  fresh 
w  spirit,  and  their  undisciplined  valour,  animated  by  the  n 

J  love  of  liberty,  supplied  the  want  of  conduct  as  weH  as 
of  union.  '  During  those  long  and  fierce  struggles  for 
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SECT,    dominion  or  independence,  the  countries  of  Europe  were 
= successively  laid  waste,  a  great  part  of  their  inhabitantif 


tion  uhich  perished  in  the  field,  many  were  carried  into  slavery,  and 
it  occasion.  3  feeble  remnant,  incapable  of  further  resistance,  submit-* 

ted  to  the  Roman  power. 
The  im.         The  Romans  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set  them- 
whidnt^n-?^^^^*  to  civilize  it.  The  form  of  government  which  they 
troduced.    established  in  the  conquered  provinces,  though  severe^ 
was  regular,    and   preserved  public  tranquillity.     As  a 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  they  communicated 
their  arts,  sciences,  language,  and  manners,  to  their  new 
subjects.     Europe    began    to   breathe,    and   to  recover 
strength  after  the  calamities  which  it  had  undergone; 
agriculture  was  encouraged;  population  increased;  the 
ruined  cities  were  rebuilt ;  new  towns  were  founded ;  an 
appearance  of  prosperity  succeeded,  and  repaired  in  some 
measure  the  havoc  of  war. 
The  bad         This  State,  however,  was  far  from  being  happy  or  fa- 
^^f^^j'f  vourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind.     The 
dominioD.  vanquished  nations  were  disarmed  by  their  conquerors^ 
and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to  restrain  them* 
They  were  given  up  as  a  prey  to  rapacious  governors, 
who  plundered  them  with  impunity ;  and  were  drained 
of  their  wealth  by:cpQ0Ffoi(^9t  taxes,.  J^yi^d  with  so  little 
attention  to  the  «itilai:iotf  oF  tUp^*'<j^ro^C|;ces,  that  the  im- 
positions wer«  often  iitc^asedi'ip  jpreportion  to  their  in- 
ability to  support  th^.*  ••Thf^.weoe  deprived  of  their 
most  enterprising  ctti23^/;iiidhbk:f^fiorted  to  a  distant  ca- 
pital in  quest  of  prefeilirent  of  oF'f icb^s ;  and  were  accus- 
tomed in  all  their  actions  to  look  up  to  a  superior,  and 
tamely  to  receive  his  commands.     Under  so  many  de- 
pressing circumstances,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  they 
could  retain  vigour  or  generosity  of  mind.     The  martial 
and  independent  spirit,   which   had  distinguished  their 
ancestors,  became,  in  a  great  measure,  extinct  among  aU 
the  people  subjected  to  tlie  Roman  yoke ;  they  lost  not 
*   only  the  habit  but  even  the  capacity  of  deciding  for  them^ 
selves,  or  of  acting  from  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds.; 
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mnd  the  dominion  of  the  Komans,  like  that  of  all  great    S£CT. 
empires,  degraded  and  debased  the  human  species*. 


A   society   in  such  a  state   could   not   subsist  long.  The  irrup- 
There  were  defects  in  the  Roman  government,  even  in  its  brrbarouv^ 
most  perfect  form,  which  threatened  its  dissohition.  Time  «atioii!». 
ripened  these  original  seeds  of  corruption,  and  gave  birth 
to  many  new  disorders.     A  constitution,   unsound  and 
Woirn  out,  must  have  fallen  into  pieces  of  itself,  without 
any  external  shock.    The  violent  irruption  of  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  hastened  this  event, 
and  precipitated  the  downfal  of  the  empire.     New  na* 
iions  seemed  to  arise,  and  to  rush  from  unknown  regions, 
in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Romans  for  the  cala- 
mities which  they  had   inflicted   on  mankind.     These 
fierce  tribes  either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Ger- 
many which  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  or 
were  scattered  over  those  vast  countries  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  north-west  of  Asia,  which  are  now  occupied 
by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  subjects  of  the 
Hossian  empire,  and  the  Tartars.     Their  condition  and 
transactions,   previous  to  their  invasion  of  the  empire, 
are  but  little  known.     Almost  all  our  information  with 
respect  to  these  is  derived   from  the  Romans;    and  as 
tbey  did  not  penetrate  far  into  countries  which  tvere  at 
that  time  uncultivated  and  uninviting,  the  accounts  of 
tbeir  original  state  given  by  the  Roman  historians  are 
extremely  imperfect.     The  rude  inhabitants  themselves, 
destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  records,  .and  without 
leisure  or  curiosity  to  inquire  into  remote  events,  retain* 
ed,  perhaps,  some  indistinct  memory  of  recent  occurren- 
ces; but  beyond  these,  all  was  buried  in  oblivion,  or  in« 
volved  in  darkness  and  in  fable  f. 

The  prodigious   swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the„ 

/  f      ,       .      .  n    1       i         I  1     State  of  the 

empire  from  the  begmning  ot  the  fourth  century  to  tbe€ountrie» 
final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power,  have  given  rise  to(jJ^g"*i^Jj^^|^ 
an  c^inion  that  the  countries  whence  they  issued  were 
crowded  with   inhabitants;    and   various  theories  have 

•  NOTE  I.  -!•  NOTE  IT. 
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SECT,    been  formed  to  account  for  sucli  an  extraordinary  degree 
====sof  population  as  hath  produced  these  countries  the  ap« 
pellation  of  the  gtorehouse  of  nations.     But  if  we  con- 
sider, that  the  countries  possessed  by  the  people  who  in« 
vaded  the  empire  were  of  vast  extent ;  that  a  great  ^art 
of  these  was  covered  with  woods  and  marshes;  that  some 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous  nations  subsisted 
entirely  by  hunting  or  pasturage,  in  both  which  states  ot 
society  large  tracts  of  land  are  required  for  maintaining 
a  few  inhabitants;  and  that  all  of  them  were  strangers  to 
the  arts  and  industry,  without  which  population  cannot 
increase  to  any  great  degree;  we  must  conclude,  that  these 
countries  could  not  be  so  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they 
are  in  the  present,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less 
peopled  than  any  other  part  of  Europe  or  Asia. 
The  people     But  the  samc  circumstances  that  prevented  the  bar- 
^n^  enter-  b^"^^***^  nations  from  becoming  populous,  contributed  to 
priKs.        inspire  or  to  strengthen  the  martial  spirit  by  which  they 
were  distinguished.  Inured,  by  the  rigour  of  their  climate 
or  the  poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hardships  which  rendered 
their  bodies  firm,  and  their  minds  vigorous ;  accustomed 
to  a  course  of  life  which  was  a  continual  preparation  for 
action ;  and  disdaining  every  occupation  but  that  of  war 
or  of  hunting ;  they  undertook  and  prosecuted  their  mili- 
tary  enteiprises  with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity,  of  which 
men  softened  by  the  refinements  of  more  polished  times 
can  scarcely  form  any  idea  *. 
The  mo.        Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  rather 
their  first   ^^^^  ^^^  '^^®  ^f  plunder  than  from  the  desire  of  new 
excursiuns.  settlements.    Boused  to  arms  by  some  enterprising  ^r 
popular  leader,  they  sallied  out  of  their  forest ;  broke  in 
upon  the  frontier  provinces  with  irresistible  violence ;  put 
all  who  opposed  them  to  the  sword ;  carried  off  the  most 
valuable  effects  of  the  inhabitants ;  dragged  along  mul* 
titudes  of  captives  in  chains ;  wasted  all  before  them  with 
fire  or  sword ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  iheir  wilds 
and  fastnesses.  Their  success,  together  witb  the  accounts 
•  NOTK  ni. 
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which  they  gare  of  the  unknown  conveniences  and  lusu-    sacr. 
lies  that  abounded  in  countries  better  cultivated,  or  blessed  =s=s=^ 
with  a  milder  climate  than  their  own,  excited  new  adven- 
turers, and  ex{)osed  the  frontier  to  new  devastation. 

When  nothing  was  left  to    plunder    in  the  adjacent  Their  rea- 
[ttovinces,  ravaged  by  frequent  excursions,  they  marched  JJi^g in* he 
farther  from  home,  and  finding  it  difficult  or  dangerous ^*'"""^*J 
to  return,  they  began  to  settle  in  the  countries  which  they  conquered! 
had  subdued.     The  sudden  and  short  excursions  in  quest 
of  booty,  which  bad  alarmed  and  disquieted  the  empire, 
ceased;    a  more   dreadful   calamity    impended.     Great 
bodies  of   armed  men,    with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  slaves  and  flocks,  issued  forth,  like  regular  colonies, 
in  quest  of  new  settlements.     People  who  had  no  cities, 
and  seldom  any  fixed  habitation,  were  so  little  attached 
to  their  native  soil,  that  they  migrated  without  reluctance 
from  ode  place  to  another.     New  adventurers  followed 
them.     The  lands  which  they  deserted  were  occupied  by 
more  remote  tribes  of  barbarians.     These,  in  their  turns, 
pushed  forward  into  more  fertile  countries,  and,  like  a  of  their 
torrent  continually  increasing,  rolled  on,  and  swept  every  ■*"*«- 
thing  before  them.   In  less  than  two  centuries  from  their 
first  irruption,  barbarians  of  various  names  and  lineage 
plondered  and  took  possession  of  Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gaul,- 
Spain,  Africa,  and  at  last  of  Italy  and  Rome  itself.    The 
vast  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  which  it  had  been  the 
work  of  ages  to  perfect,  was  in  that  short  period  over- 
turned from  the  foundation. 

Many  concurring  causes  prepared   the  way  for  thisYhgj.j,. 
gveat  revolution,  and  insured  success  to  the  nations  which  «uinsfancet 
invaded  the  empire.     The  Roman  commonwealth  hadradoned^* 
conquered  the  world  by  the  wisdom  of  its  civil  maxims  ^'1'^°?"'" 

•    •        .  1..  ...  ,.     .   «.  -n  .         .     W  of  the 

and  the  ngour  of  its  military  disciphne.     But,  under  thea  )man 
emperors,  the  former  were  forgotten  or  despised,  and  the^'"^*'"*' 
latter  was  gradually  relaxed.     The  lurmies  of  the  empire, 
in  the  fourth'  and  fifth  centuries,  bore  scarcely  any  re- 
aeikiblance  td  thoise   invincible   legions  which  had  been 
Tictoriotts  wherever  they  marched.     Instead  of  freemen. 
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SECT.  ^y]|Q  voluntarily  took  arms  from,  the  love  of  glory  or  of 
'  their  country,  provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed  or 
forced  into  service.  These  were  too  feeble  or  too  proud  to 
submit  to  the  fatigue  of  military  duty.  They  even  com- 
plained of  the  weight  of  their  defensive  armour  as  intoler- 
able, and  laid  it  aside.  Infantry,  from  which  the  ar- 
mies of  ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour  and  stability^ 
fell  into  contempt;  the  effeminate  and  undisciplined 
soldiers  of  latter  times  could  hardly  be  brought  to  ven- 
ture into  the  field  but  on  horseback.  These  wretched 
troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of  the  empire. 
The  jealousy  of  despotism  had  deprived  the  people  of  the 
use  of  arms ;  and  subjects,  oppressed  and  rendered  inca 
pable  of  defending  themselves,  had  neither  spirit  nor  in- 
clination to  resist  their  invaders,  from  whom  they  had 
little  to  fear,  because  their  condition  could  hardly  be 
rendered  more  unhappy.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
martial  spirit  became  extinct,  the  revenues  of  the  empire 
gradually  diminished.  The  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
East  increased  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  imperial  court, 
that  great  sums  were  carried  into  India,  from  which,  in 
the  channel  of  commerce,  money  never  returns.  By  the 
large  subsidies  paid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  stiUi 
greater  quantity  of  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. The  frontier  provinces,  wasted  by  frequent  incur- 
sions, became  unable  to  pay  the  customary  tribute ;  and 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  which  had  long  centered  in  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in  the  same 
abundance,  or  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  The 
limits  of  the  empire  continued  to  be  as  extensive  as  eves» 
while  the  spirit  requisite  for  its  defence  declined,  and  its 
resources  were  exhausted.  A  vast  body,  languid,  and 
almost  unanimated,  became  incapable  of  any  effort  to 
save  itself,  and  was  easily  overpowered.  The  emperors^ 
who  bad  the  absolute  direction  of  this  disordered  system, 
sunk  in  the  softness  of  eastern  luxury,  shut  up  within  the 
walls  of  a  palace,  ignorant  of  war,  unacquainted  with  af* 
fairs,  and  governed  entirely  by  women  and  eunuchs,  or  by 
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ministers  equally  effeminate,  trembled  at  the  approach  of    ^-p 

dauger,  and,  under  circumstances  which  called  for  the g^*- 

utmost  vigour  in  counsel  as  well  as  in  action ,  discoTei*ed 
all  the  impotent  irresolution  of  fear  and  of  folly. 

In  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  barbarous  na-xhc  cir- 
tions  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Romans.    Among  th^^XXc*^^ 
former  the  martial  spirit  was  in  full  vigour;  their  leaders cribucca^o 
were  hardy  and  enterprising ;  the  arts  which  had  ener-|^**^,^^*^^^- 
vated  the  Romans  were  unknown ;  and  such  was  the  na-b^rous  na- 
ture  of  their  military  institutions,  that  they  brought  forces 
into  the  field  without  any  trouble,  and  supported  them 
at  little  expence.     The  mercenary  and  effeminate  troops 
stationed  on  the  frontier,  astonished  at  their  fierceness, 
either  fled  at  their  approach,  or  were  routed  on  the  first 
onset.     The  feeble  expedient  to  which  the  emperors  had 
recourse,  of  taking  large  bodies  of  the  barbarians  into 
pay,  and  of  employing.them  to  repel  new  invaders,  instead 
of  retarding,    hastened  the  destruction  of  the  empire. 
These  mercenaries  soon  turned  their  arms  against  their 
masters,  and  with  greater  advantage  than  ever ;  for,  by 
serving  in  the  Roman  armies,  they  had  acquired  all  the 
discipline  or  skill  in  war  which  the  Romans  still  retained; 
and  upon  adding  these  to  their  native  ferocity,  they  became 
altogether  irresistible. 

But  though  from  these,  and  many  other  causes,  the  The  spirit 
progress  and  conquests  of  the  nations  which  over-ran  the^'***^^*jj* 
empire  became  so  extremely  rapid,   they  were  accom-<d  oa  wtr. 
panied  with  horrible  devastations  and  an  incredible  de* 
struetion  of  the  human  species.    Civilized  nations,  which 
take  arms  upon  cool  reflections,  from  motives  of  policy 
or  prudence,  with  a  view  to  guard  against  some  distant 
danger,  or  to  prevent  some  remote  contingency,  carry  on 
their  hostilities  with  so  little  rancour  or  animosity,  that 
war  among  them  is  disarmed  of  half  its  terrors.     Barba- 
rians are  strangers  to  such  refinements.  They  rush  into  war 
with  impetuosity,  and  prosecute  it  with  violence.     Their 
sole  object  is  to  make  their  enemies  feel  the  weight  of 
their  vengeance ;  nor  dues  their  rage  subside  until  it  be 
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SECT,    satiated  with  inflicting  on  them  every  possible  cafatnity, 
:  It  is  with  such  a  spirit  that  the  savage  tribes  in  America 


carry  on  their  petty  wars.     It  was  with  the  same  spirit 
that  the  more  powerful  and  no  less  fierce  barbarians  in 
the  north  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  fell  upon  the  Roman 
empire. 
The  dc«o-       Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with 
lation        blood.     They  ravaged  or  destroyed  all  around'  them. 
brought  ^^  They  made  no  distinction  between  what  was  sacred  and 
upon  Eu-   what  was  profane.     They  respected  no  age,  or  sex,  or 
rank.     What  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  inundation, 
perished  in  those  which  followed  it.      The  most  fertile 
and  populous  provinces  were  converted  into  deserts,  in 
which  were  scattered  the  ruins  of  villages  and  cities,  that 
afforded  shelter  to  a  few  miserable  inhabitants,  whom 
chance  had  preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  wea- 
ried with  destroying,  had  spared.  .   The  conquerors  who 
first  settled  in  the  countries  which  they  had  wasted,  were 
expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders,  .who,  coming 
from  regions  farther  removed  from  the  civilised  parts  of 
the  world,  were  still  morelierce  and  rapacious.      This 
brought  fresh  calamities  upon  mankind,  which  did  not 
cease,  until  the  north,  by  pouring  forth  successive  swarms, 
was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no  longer  furnish  in- 
struments of  destruction.     Famine  and  pestUenee,  which 
always  march  in  the  train  of  war,  when  it  ravages  with 
such  inconsiderate  oruelty,  raged  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  completed  its  sufferings.     If  a  man  were  called 
to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  da* 
ring  which  the  condition  of  the  .human  race  was  most  ca- 
If^mitous  and  afflicted,  he  would  without  hesitation  name 
that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great, 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  ^     The 
ciMitemporary  authors,  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desola- 
tion, labour  and  are  at  a  loss  for  expression  to  describe 
l;he  horror  of  it.     The  Scourge  of  6od$   The  Destroyer  of 

*  Theodofttus  died  A.  D.  395,  the  rciga  of  AlboLnus  in  Lombardy 
-begon  A.  D.  57JI  ^^  80  that  this  period  was  176  3rears. 
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mtwM,  »  tbt  irmOM  cpitbets  by  wbick  tbey  dis-  s^* 
tia^iiiifa  lim  taotft  B«ied  of  tbe  taiiyarous  leaden  ;  Mi^mmm^ 
thtf  compare  tbe  nrin  which  they  had  brought  cm  the 
worid,  «o  the  bovoe  oocniioned  1^  eerthquakeB,  oonfla* 
gntiwi,  «r  4eluge9»  tbe  most  formidable  and  fatal  ea* 
haaltiea  iv4iitfh  the  teagfoation  of  mail  can  concehre. 
«  fltot  no  ttpte^mons  caa  cGotey  so  perfeet  an  idea  ^J^J^ 
the  desMicttfe  progfesa  i>f  the  barbarians,  as  that  which  chLiKc 
must  eirifce  un  attentrre  obsemar,  when  he  contemplates  ^^^^J^Jjr 
liet«ttai  ehaugewbkh  be  will  discover  in  the  stane  ofintheitate 
Burepe  after  it  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquiL  ^  ^^P^- 
fity>  towards  lfbet)Iose  of  the  aixth  century.    The  Saxons 
*  were  by  ^mtt  time  masters  of  the  southern  and  more  iter* 
tte  pro^rinees  of  Britain,  the  Pranks  of  Gaul,  the  Huns 
of  Fannonta,  the  Goths  of  Spain,  the  Ooths  and  Lorn- 
bards  'Of  Ftdy  «fid  the  odjaceirt;  provinces.     Very  feint 
i^calfgeseftfaeKomsm-polrcy,  jurisprudence,  arts,  orii- 
terature  remained.    New  forms  of  government,  new  Uws^ 
new  muMTS,  tiew  Presses,  new  languages,  ftnd  new 
.  iitfnes  of  -mm  «iid  cdoti^ries,  were  everywhere  introdu- 
oed.     To  make  a  gresft  tit  sudden  alteration  with  re- 
apect  U>  any  oF  tbese,  uiAess  wiiere  the  ancient  infaafait- 
fnvtsyof  a  leoantry  hate  been  almo^  totally  e2terminate4> 
lisis  pxoved  an  undertaking  beyond  the  power  of  the  greats 
«t  conqiterors*.  'Tfce  great  thftnge  which  the  settle- 
mentof  the  bufbarous  iiMions  tiecanoned  in  the  sflate  df 
Snrope,  may  tbeneiore  be  considered  ss  n  m(yre  decisive 
f^oct  than  even  tbe  testimony  of  ex>n  temporary  historianB, 
0f  the  tlestf^tctfve  vicdebce  with  which  Aese  invaden  cdr- 
tied  on  theft  conquests,  «nd  of  the  havoc  which  they 
Imd  made from  one  ex^mity  tyf  this  qmoter  of  the  glob^ 
to  the  crtherf. 

In  the  obscurity  df  tbetflinos  oceasionm  hiy  tbfs  p^^*Vrom  tHi 
rsA  wreck  of  nations,  tne  nmst  dearth  fbur  the  seeds  of »'«««' *^ 
lorder,  and  endeavour  to  discorer  the  firat  rudiments  oi^vnos^ 
tbe  policy  and  laws  now  eAablbhed  in  £nrope.  To  tMs^JJ^^. 
murce  the  historians xK  its (ffftrent  kingdoms  tutte tf^^MmM 
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^^T'  tempted^  tIioii|hi  with  le<s  etteatim  and  \nAm$tryibwt 
■  I  -  .  ■''  ■  M  th«  importance  of  Uie  inquiry  mmtSy  to  trace  back  tho- 
institutions  and  customs  peculiar  to  their  cottntr]rme&« 
It  is  not  my  province  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  pro* 
gress  of  government  and  m^nneni  in  each  particular  na« 
tion,  whose  transactions  are  t^  e  <  bject  of  the  foUowing 
history :  but»  in  order  to exfaibi     just  view  of  thestatc 
of  Euro^ic  2>ui  e  opc.iug  o   t  e  aixteentb  century,  it  ia 
necessary  to  look  back,  and  to  contemplate  the  conditioa 
of  the  northern  nations  upon  their  first,  settlement  in 
those  countries  which  they  occupied.    It  is  necessary  to 
mark  tlie  great  steps  by  which  they  advanced  from  bar-^ 
barism  to  refinement,  and  to  point  out  those  general  pr in* 
ciples  and  events  which,  by  their  uniform  as  well  as  tt-^ 
tensive  operation,  conducted  all  of  them  to  that  degree 
of  improvement  in  policy  and  in  manners  which  th^. 
had  attained  at  the  period  when  Charles  V.  began  hia 
ceigli. 
Theprin.      When  nations  subject  to  despotic  govecnmnwt  mak# 
whhh^the  .con<iuest9,  these  serve  only  to  extend  the  dominion  and 
northem    the  power  of  their  master.    But  annies  composed  of  free* 
madT^eir  nion  conqticr  for  themselves,  not  for  their  loaders.    The 
scttiemcntt  people  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  settled 

in  Europe,  z     .  -    •      •  i  *., 

u  Its  vm-tous  provmces,  were  of  the  latter  class.  Not 
only  the  diffcrfnt  nations  that  issued  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  ^  whiqh  has  always  beei^  considered  as  the  saaiof 
liberty,  but  the  Huns^and  ^Itam^  who  inhabited  part  of 
those  countries  which  have  been  nuurked  out  as  the  pe* 
culiar  region  of  servitude  ^  enjoyed  freedom  aed  iiide* 
pendence  in  such*  a  high  degree  as  seems  to  be  scarcely 
compatible  with  a  seat  of  social  union,  or  with  the  sub-^ 
ordination  necessary  to  maintain  it.  They  followed  the 
cbkftain  who  led  them  forth  in  quest  of  new  settleomnts, 
not  bgr.«onstraintr  but  from  choice;,  not  as  soldiers  whom 
he  could  order  to  march,  but  as  volunteers  who  offer* 
ed  Uy  accompany  him  *•  ^  They  considered  their  con* 
quests  as  a  common  projperty,  in  which  all  had  a  title 
k|>slVflfrU4stloiX»UT.  krli.ch.S.  •  NOTB  VL 
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toshflPi,  a»all  bad  cootribnted  to  acquire  Umqi*.  In  ^^^^* 
what  maoner,  or  by  what  priocipies,  tbaj  dmdcd  among  mmims^- 
tbna  the  lands  which  thejr  ietaed,  we  cannot  now  deter* 
nriae  with  any  oertaintj.  There  is  no  nation  in  £orope> 
whose  veoordi  readi  back  to  this  reinote  period ;  and 
there  is  Ittlle  infermation  to  be  got  from  the  nninstructive 
and  meai^  chronidet,  compiled  by  writers  ignorant  of 
tfie  troe  end,  and  naaeqnainted  with  the  proper  objects, 
ofhistery. 

This  newdifision  of  property,  howerer,  together  with*^^^ 
the  maxiois  and  manners  to  whidi  it  gare  rise,  gradualiy  mcnt  gr»- 
fntrodneed  a  species  of  go?emment  formerly  unknown.  ^^|^^^ 
This  siagiiiar  insttftntion  is  now  distinguidied  by  theamoss 
same  of  iheFeuM  tg^im;  and  though  the  barbafons*^'^ 
Mthms  which  fiaased  it,  aettM  in  their  new  territories  at 
dKfoent  times,  c«no  from  ^Hflfereni  countries,  spoke  va- 
rious languages^  and  were  under  the  eommand  of  separate 
leaders,  the.  feudal  policy  and  laws  were  established,  with 
Kltla  irariation,  hi  e^ery  khugdoos  of  Europe.     This 
amaaing  muEsrmity  bad  hiduekd  someauthors^  to  believe 
that  all  these  nations,  n^#iihstaliding  so  many  apparent 
dfcnmatances  of  disiitiction,  ivere  originally  the  same 
people.    But  it  may  he  a^^tbed,  irith  greater  probabili* 
ty,  to  the  ahnilar'State  of  ioeiety  and  ofmanneni  to  which 
they  W4M  accustomed  in  their  native  countries,  and  to 
the  stmUia*  aiUMion  in  which  Ch^  found  themselves  on 
takiaf  possemion  of  thek*  new  dl^mainsr 

M  the  conquerors  of  £tt«ope  had  then:  acquisitions  to  Natioma 
maintain^  not  only  against:  such  of  tbr  anciient  inhabit:.  '^^J^l^^^  * 
lints  as  th^  had  ip«ed,  but  against  the  aabr^  foi^midable  "f  ^^^^^ 
inroaAB  of  newinvaden^  selUefenicowas  their  ehMcar^^^^'''^' 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  df  tbeh*  fim         ^       i 
inatitutionft  and  poKcy.    Instead  of  those  Iddse  aiisixdah 
tions»  which,  thMgh  they  seareeiy  dinniidsb  their  pef* 
aonal  indepen^nce;  had  been  suflkienti'tfr  theii"  security 
while  they  .remained^  in  tfiieir  dnqpna)  couBlritft,^  they 

•NorfeTii/  ••''•■  *'     "''.•••'••■'-:  '•••'^''--  ••  ■  •• 

«  Proeop.  debdio  Vandal.  apT  Script.  %y^\  TKUts«en;4B^iirf.  346. 
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^^^-  am  tiife  iwcmnity  of  unithg  in  more,  efestt  cMfipABnicjr* 
I  :smmmm  Bfui  of  relm{MBlring  tome  of  tkeir  private  righl3»  in  order 
ta  iMAia  pabHc  ssfely;  fiirefj  £reeinan,'  uymi  PBCfcioMig 
a  ipDrtion  of  Ibt  lands  whkh  weto  dtvidod,  bo«od  lHn»« 
self  to  affieor  iai  atmt  agaiast  the  astmias  of  ike  cooft* 
nanitj.  Tfait  aiikitarf  serriee  iras  the  coatiikvi  apm 
whldi  he  received  and  lieU  faia  lands;  and  aa  tbqr  VMva 
exempted  from  evtrj  other  buideo,.  that  tantare^  ammug  m 
warlike  people,  was  deemed  both  easy  and  honaofabla. 
The  king  or  geooral,  who  kd  them  ta  eoacfoesty  cQ&ti«- 
mring  stiU  to  be  the  heati  of  the  colonjr^  had,  of  eesiaa, 
the  targesft  portion  aifatlted  tobim.  JiBnag  tktitaoifmrad 
the  means  of  rewarding  pmt  sertieai,  aawril-aaof  gain- 
fug  new  adherents,  be  pi«rceiM  ant  bis  lands  with  Mi 
view,  biodhig  thoao  on  whom  tbegr  ware  bailowed  !•  m^ 
sort  to  his  standard  with  a  anmher  of  men  hi  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  territorf  wbich  they  roeoiaad,  and  lo 
bear  arms  in  his  defence.  His  chief  ofieen-  inntatad  tba 
example  of  the  sovereign^  and,  in  distributing  portions  of 
their  lands  among  their  depandettts,  annaxad  the  saoM 
condition  to  the  grant.  Thus  a  fcndal  Icingdom  resamhted 
a  militarj  establishment  radier  than  a  eini  institrtioik 
The  Tictoriotts  army,  catttaaed  oat  in  the  comUry  whieb 
it  had  seised,  continued  ranged  under  its  proper  oflBears, 
and  subordinate  to  militarj  command.  The  names  of  a 
soldier  and  of  a  freeman  were  synonjnnoas*.  Srerj 
proprietor  of  land,  girt  with  a  sword,  was  ready  to  asardi 
at  the  summons  of  his  iaperior,  and  to  take  the  field 
against  the  common  enemy. 
The  feudal  ^^^  though  the  fcudal  policy  seems  to  be  so  adsairably 
govern-  calcuktcd  fof  defence  against  the  assaults  of  any  fer^|fn 
•  tiveiii  tr  po^^e^  »ts  provisions  for  the  interior  order  and  tranquil- 
provisicna  \\iy  of  society  Were  extremely  defective.    The  nrineiiilaa 

lorimeri.r    /  ^,       ,  ,  ,.  ..  ...    .       .  . 

order  in     of  disorder  and  corruption  are  discernible  m  that  oanati- 

•o^'^y-      tution  under  its  best  and  most  perfect  form.  They  soonMn* 

folded  themselres,  and,  spreading  with  rapidity  through 

eyery  part  of  the  system,  produced  the  most  fatal  eflfeets. 

*  Du  Cange  Olossar,  Toe.  MUu, 
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TIm  bond  oT  polHical  iiaion  waaezlrandjr  feeble;  the  ^CT. 
sources  of  asareby  were  iBHnmerable.  The  numarcbicali 
aMl.«mloGffttkid  ports  of  ibe  comtUutioa,  faoviny  no  isu. 
tcRoadtole  powor  lo  baioace  them^  were  perpetuaUy  al 
vasittuse,  and  joeliijig  iritb  each  other*  Tbe  pOfrtrAil 
«aHaI$of  tbe  crown  soon  ej:torted  a  eonfirmalion,  for  life, 
oC  tboeo. grafts  of  lancl  wbidi,  being  ai  first  purely  gra* 
toitooK  bad  been  bestowed  only  daring  pleasure  Not 
satMuMl  witb  tbia^  tbey  prevailed  to  have  them  converted 
urto  benditury  pois6asioa&  One  &t^  more  coaipIt tad 
thaia nsoipations,  and  raadared  them  iinalienabie*.  W>th 
aa  aaibilionna  leas  enterprising,  and  more  preposterous, 
tbey  appoapriated  to  theuseiveft  titka  of  honoor,  as  wall 
as  <^Bce6  of  power  or  trust.  These  personal  marks  of 
dsrtisiclion,  whicb.tfao  public  odmiratioa  bestoirs  on  iilus- 
trioiia  merit,  or  which  the  poblio  confidence  ooofera  on 
extraordinary  abUitiaa,  wara  annexed  to  certain  families, 
and  tranamilted  like  fiais,  from  father  to  son,  by  here- 
ditary s^bt.  The  crown  vassals  having  thus  secured  the 
posseasionsaf  their  lands  and  dignities,  the  nature  of  the 
feudal  instituiions,  which,  though  founded  on  subordina- 
tion, verged  to  independence,  led  them  to  new,  and  still 
more  daogeroua  encroacbmania  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  sovore^.  They  obtained  the  power  of  supreme 
jurisdictioii^  both  civil  and  criminal,  witliin  Iheir  oivn 
territories;  tho  right  of  ooiniog  money ;  together  with 
the  .privil^pe  of  carrying  on  war  against  their  private 
enenaias,  in  their  own  name,  and  by  thair  own  authority. 
Tbe  ideas  of  political  subjection  were  almost  entirely 
loet,  ottd  frequently  scarce  any  appearance  of  feuda! 
subordination  remained.  NoMes,  who  had  acquired 
saeb  en<mnott8  power,  aeomed  to  consider  themselvea 
at  aubjecta.  Tbey  aspired  openly  at  being  independent ; 
tbe  bonda  which  connected  the  principal  members  of  the 
oonstittttion  with  tbe  erown  wese  dissolved.  A  kingdoflV 
ooaaiderable  in- name  and  in  extent,  was  broken  into  aa 
BMSiy  separate  principalities  as  it  contained  poweiM 
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^'p^'   barons.    A  thousand  causes  of  jealouqr  and  disooni  sab* 

■  ,..  ,/,,., sisted   among  thenm,   and  gave  rise  to  at  many  wars* 

Ereiy  country  in  Europe*  wasted  or  kepi  in  eontinnai 

alarm  during  these  endless  contests^  was  fiUed  with  i 

and  places  of  strength,  erected  for  the  seeority  of  the  i 

habitants,  not  against  foreign  force,  but  against  ii 

hostilities.    An  universal  anarchy,  destructive^  in  m  gtMfc 

measure,   of  all  the  advantages  which  men  expeet  to 

derive  from  society,  prevailed.    The  people,  the 

numerous  as  well  as  the  most  uMfui  part  of  thei 

nity,  were  either  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual 

or  treated  with  the   same   insolence  and  .  rigour  as  tf 

they  had  been  degraded. into  that  wretdied  condition \: 

The  king,   stripped  of  almost  every  preix>gatLve^  aaA 

without  authority  to  enact  or  to  execute  salutary  bwa^ 

could  neither  protect  the  innocent  nor  punish  tbe.guii^ 

The  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  harassed  each  other. 

with  perpetual  wars,  oppressed. their  feUow-saiyeGts^  and 

humbled  oc  insulted  their  sovereign.    To  crown  all,  tim« 

gradually  fixed  and  rendered  venerable  this  ^pemidotta 

system,  wbkji  vialenoe  bad  established.      .  * 

itprera.t-      Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  ia» 

^^wSm"*  ^V^9r  administration  of  government  fipm  the  seventh,  to: 

from  acting  the  eleventh  century.    All  the  external  opeimtions  of  ka 

g^rin*     various  states,  during  this  period,,  were,  of  £Ourse»  W- 

their  exter-  tgjffoely  feeble.    A  kingdom  dismembered,  and  torn  mtli. 

nil  opera*    Tr         .  .,»       ,  . 

tioDs.        dissension,  without  any  common  loiesests  to:  mus^  or 
a^y  poqimon  head  to  conduct,  its  Ibroet  w  incapable  ^ 
^sUn^g,  with  vigour.    Almost  all  the  wars  ia  Europe 
during  the  agios  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  trifling, 
i(s^i^cisiye> .  and   productive  of.  no  considerable  event- 
Xftey  resembled  .tihe^hort  incursiooa.of  pkates  or  banditti 
rati^er  thw  the  Blysady  operationa  of  a  reguhur  army«t 
$veiy  iHMnuif  at  the  bead  of  his  vasaalsy  carried  on  some 
p^tyie^terprisC),  tp  which  he  was  prompted  by  his  pwiu 
affldtiofn  or  levange.  The  state^itKlCdestitute  of  union^ 
either  ^fe(nnined;altogether  inactive ;  oi^  tf  it  attempted  ti». 
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mike  aay  effart»  that  served  only  to  discover  its  impo*    sect. 

teace.    The  superior  genius  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  trug^       ^^ 

muted  ail  these  disjointed  and  discordant  members,  and 
footing  them  again  into  one  bodj,  restored  to'govern* 
isest  that  degree  oC  activttj  which  distinguishes  his 
ixign,  and  rendera  the  transactions  of  it  otjects  not  only 
oC  attention  but  of  admiration  to  more  enlightened  times. 
But  this  state  of  union  and  vigour,  not  being  natural  to 
the  feudal  government^  was  of  short  duration.  Immedl- 
Mefy  upon  his  death  the  spurit.  which  animated  and  sus- 
tained the  vast  system  which  he  had  established,  being 
withdrawn,  it  broke  into  pieces^  All  the  calamities  which 
flow  from  anardiy  and  discofd,  returning  with  additional 
force,  afBicted  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  his 
eo^e  was  split.  Erom  that  time  to  the  eleventh  cea- 
tnry,  a  succession  of  uninteresting  events,  a  series  of  wars, 
the  motives  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  which  were 
unimportant,  fill  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  nations 
in  Europe. 

..To.theae  pernicious  effects  of  the  feudal  anarchy  na*7xh« fatal 
be  added  it»  fatal  influence  on  the  character  and  improve- efiVcu  of 
nusit  of  the  human  mind.    If  men  do  not  enjoy  the  pro-^*J|^^ 
toct^on  of  regular  government,  together  with  the  expecta-Kieocci 
tiott  of  personal  security,  which  naturally  flows  from  it,^^^'** 
they  never  attempt  to  make  progress  in  science,  nor  aim 
aa  attaining  refinement  in  taste  or  in  manners.    That 
period  of  turbulence,   oppression,   and  rapine  which  I 
have  demribed,  was  iU*suited  to  favour  improvement  in 
any  of  these.    In  less  than  a  century  after  the  barbaitma 
nations  settled  in  their  new  conquests,  almost  all  the 
effects  of  the  knowledge  and  civility  which  the  t>^mn'\f 
had  8|Mread  through  Europe  disappeared.    Not  only  th# 
lurts  of  elegance,  which  mmister  to  luxury  and  are  sup- 
ported by  it,  but  many  of  the  useful  arts,  without  which- 
life  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  comfortable,  were  oe-^ 
giectedor  lost.  Literature,  science,  taste,  were  words  littto 
in  uae  during  the  i^es  which  we  are  coatempbiting;  os^ 
if  they  occur  at  any  time^  eminenc^.in  they  is  ascribed 
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to  persons  and  produdions  so  contempttbte,  ibAt  it  ftp- 
i  pears  their  true  import  was  little  understood.  I^erso&s  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  in  the  most  eminent  stations,  covdd 
not  read  or  write.  Many  of  the  clergy  tlld  not  nnder* 
stand  the  breviary  which  they  were  oUlged  daily  t^ 
recite;  some  of  them  tonld  scarcely  read  it*.  The 
memory  in  past  traiitactiona  was  m  a  jpreat  degree  lost, 
or  presenred  in  annala  fiHed  with  ttiflin^etefitt,  orle^ 
gendary  talea.  Even  the  codes  of  laws  puUiahed  by  the 
several  nations  which  estafanshed  themaelves  m  th6  eHfr 
ferent  tonntries  of  Europe  fell  into  distM,  while  in  thrir 
place  cttstoma  vAgne  and  capricious  were  anbstftoted. 
The  hnman  mind,  neglected,  vntukrrated,  and  depressed, 
continned  in  the  most  profound  ignorance.  Earope, 
dwing  four  ceMories,  prtMluced  few  authors  who  merit 
to  be  read,  either  on  acoonnt  of  the  elegance  of  their  com^ 
potltion,  or  the  justness  and  noteky  of  their  sentiments. 
There  are  few  inventions,  useful  or  ornamental  to  society, 
of  which  that  long  period  can  boast 

Even  the  Christian  religion,  though  its  precepts  are 
delif  ared,  and  its  institutions  are  fixed,  in  Scripture,  with 
a  preciiion  which  should  hate  exempted  them  Irom  being 
misinterpreted  or  corrttpted,-*-Mlegenarated,  during  those 
ages  of  darkness,  into  an  illiberal  superstition.  The  ti«r. 
barons  nations,  when  conrtrted  to  Cbristiatdty,  changed 
^e  object,  not  the  spirit,  of  their  religious  worship, 
^ey  endeatoured  to  conciliate  the  ferour  of  the  true  Qt>d 
by  means  not  unlike  to  those  which  they  had  empbyed 
In  order  to  appear  their  false  deities.  Instead  of  aspiring 
to  sanctity  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  render  men  nc- 
eeptable  to  the  great  Author  of  nrder  and  of  escellence, 
\hey  imagined  that  they  satisfied  every  obligation  of  duty, 
by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  external  ceremonies^. 
Heligion,  according  to  tlieir  coneeptions  of  it,  compre- 
hended nothing  ehe;  and  the  rites,  by  which  they  pcrr-* 
aoaded  themselvei^  that  they  should  gain  the  favour  of 
heaven,  were  of  s^ch  ^  nature  bs  might  have  been  e^- 
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iMtHed  (fom  the  nide  ideas  of  ^  agw  wbidi  derised  and  <^* 
introduced  them.  Thej  were  either  ao  UMoeaBing  as  to  ^■m^ 
be  altogether  unworibj  of  tbe  Being  to  whoto  honour 
thej  were  cooperated;  or  so  almird  as  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  reason  and  humanity  *.  CharlesMgne  ia  France^  aad 
Alfred  tbe  Great  in  England,  eadeavoured  to  dispel  tbk 
dsrfciMss^  and  gave  their  subjects  a  abort  glinpue  of  Ughl 
and  knowledge.  Bat  the  ignotaoce.of  the  age  wa»  too 
pawvyfttl  Ibr  their  effisrts  and  ioititiitiotts.  Tbedarkaess 
retamed,  and  settled  oTer  £ttr<^  more  thick  a«d  haavj 
thanbeiere. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Eorope,  duriag  thtie  ceDtories,  Upon  the 
^ere  strangers  to  the  arts  which  embellish  a  polcdied  i^  ^lldvut^ 
thej  were  dtatit«te  of  the  Tirtnes  which  abound  asaoi^of  the  hu* 
people  who  eoatinae  in  a  aiasple  state.  Force  of  mind,  a™^  "^ " 
sense  of  personal  dignitj,  gallaatrj  in  enterprise,  invind* 
hie  perseverance  in  ex^cntion,  oontMnpt  of  danger  and  of 
death,  are  the  charaeteristie  Tirtues  of  unchrilijied  nations. 
But  these  are  idi  the  affspriiig  of  e^aiitj  and  indepen» 
denee,  both  whicii  the  feudal  inctitutiona  had  destroyed. 
The  spirit  of  domination  oormptod  the  noblea;  the  joke 
of  serritude  depressed  the  people;  diegeaeiwns  seocinents 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  equalhj  wera  extinguished,  and 
hardly  any  tluog  raaadtfied  to  be  a  check  on  ierocity  and 
violence.  Hnasan  society  ia  in  its  most  corroplcd  statey 
at  that  period  when  men  have  lost  their  erigioal  inde* 
peodenee  and  simplkity  of  manncta,  bat  bste  not  attain** 
ed  that  degree  of  ffe&nement  which  introduces  a  sense  of 
decomm  and  of  propriety  in  conduct,  as  a  restraint  on 
those  passions  which  lead  to  heineus  crimes.  Acoordfaigw 
ty,  a  greater  number  of  those  atroeiotts  actions  wfatcfa 
fill  the  niind  of  man  with  aatoniahasent  and  horrDr,  occuf 
in  the  history  of  the  centuries  nadier  reriew,  than  in  that 
of  any  period  of  tbe  same  extent  in  the  annak  of  Europe. 
If  we  opoa  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  of  any 
eesiteoiftofary  author,  we  noeet  with  ^series  of  d^eds  of 

•  NOTE  XII. 
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SECT,   cruelty,  perfidy,  and  reTenge,  so  wild  and  enoiliious  » 
sBsssassalmost  to  exceed  belief. 

Prom  the       But,  according  to  the  observation  of  an  elegant  and 

^f^^l^T^iE  P^of<^^°^  historian  %  there  is  an  ultimate  point  of  depress 

vench  cen-  sion,  as  well  as  of  exaltation,  from^  which  human  affairs 

tnry,  ^  ^    naturally  return  in  a  contrary  progress,  and  beyond  which 

and  man*    they  never  pass  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline. 

tTiiSS^e.  When  defects,  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  administratioa 

of  government,  occasion  such  disorders  in  society  as  are 

excessive  and  intolerable,  it  becomes  the  common  interest 

to  discover  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  most  effeCi* 

tually  remove  them.    Slight  inconveniences  may  be  long 

overlooked  or  endured ;  but  when  abuses  grow  to  a  certain 

pitch,  the  society  must  go  to  ruin,  or  muat  attempt  to  re« 

form  them.   The  disorders  in  the  feudlal  system,  together 

with  the  corruption  of  taste  and  manners  consequent  upon 

these,  which  had  gone  on  increasing  during  a  long  course 

of  years,  seemed  to  have  attained  their  utmost  point  of 

excess  towards  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century.  -From 

that  era,  we  may  date  the  return  of  government  and  xnan^ 

ners  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  can  trace  a  succesdon  of 

causes  and  events  which  contributed,  some  with  a  nearer 

and  more  conspicuous,  ethers  with  a  more  remote  and  less 

perceptible  influence,  to  abolish  confusion  and  barbari8m> 

and  to  introduce  order,  regularity,  and  refinement. 

Mcccessary      In  pointing  out  and  explaining  these  causes  and  evenly 

ouuhr     ^^  '^  ^^^  necessary  to  observe  the  order  of  time  with  a  chro* 

causes  and  Bological  accuracy ;  it  is  of  more  importance  to  keep  in 

which  con-  ^'^^  ^^^^^  mutual  connection  and  dependence,  and  to  shew 

tribute  to-  ho^  ihe  operation  of  one  event  or  one  cause  prepared 

warrfsthis     ,  o  i  ,  ,  .      .    ^  •,* 

improTc-  the  way  for  another,  and  augmented  its  mfluence^  We 
^^^  have  hitherto  been  contemplating  the  progress  of  that 
darkness  which  spread  over  Europe,  from  its*  first  ap« 
proach  to  the  period  of  greatest  obscuration :  a  more 
pleasant  exerebe  begins  here— to  observe  the  first  dawn* 
ings  of  returning  light,  to  mark  the  various  accessions  by 
which  it  gradually  increased  and  advanced  towards  the 
full  splendour  of  day. 

'  Htina'a  History  of  fingland,  roL  ii«  p. ' 
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I.  Tbc  crusades^  or  eqpeditionjB  in  order  to  rescue  the    ^^^^' 


Holj  Land  out  of  the  hands  of  iBfideb,  seemed  to  be  the  _ 
fine  event  that  roused  Europe  fronoi  the  lethargy  in  which  dency  o£ 
it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  that  tended  to  introduce  ^^T^^^^^-^ 
considerable  change  in  government  or  in  manners.    It  is  croduce  a 
natural  to  the  human  mind  to  view  those  places  which  ^'"^"^ 
have  been  distinguisbed  by  being  the  residence  of  any  il-  ment  and 
instrioQs  personage,  or  the  scene  of  any  great  transaction,  "^^^'^'^ 
with  some  degree  of  delimit  and  veneration.   To  this  prin«  ^^  ^^^^ 
ciple  must  be  ascribed  the  superstitious  devotion  with  remote 
which  Christians,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  [h^  expe- 
were  accustomed  to  visit  that  country  which  the  Almighty  ^tiootk 
had  selected  as  die  mheritance  of  his  favourite  pe<qple,  and 
in  which  the  Son  of  God  had  accomplished  ^e  redemp- 
tion of  mankind.  As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could  not  he 
performed  without  considerable  expence,  fatigue,  and  dan- 
ger, it  appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and  came  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  an  expiation  for  almost  evoy  crime.  An  opinion 
whidi  spread  with  rapidity  over  Europe  about  the  close 
of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
which  gained  universal  credit,  wonderfully  augmented  the 
immber  of  creduloue  pilgrims,  and  increased  the  ardour 
w£th  which  they  undertook  this  useless  voyage :  the  thou- 
sand years,  mentioned  by  St  John  *,  were  supposed  to  be 
eceompUshed,  and  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand.    A 
general  cimstemation  seiased  mankind ;  many  relinquished 
their  possessions ;  and  abandoning  their  friends  and  fa- 
milies, hurried  with  precipitation  to  the  Holy  Land,  where 
tiiey  imagined  thai  Christ  would  quickly  appear  to  judge 
ihe  worlds     While  Palestine  continued  sut^ect  to  the 
caliphs,  they  had  encouraged  the  resort  of  pilgrim?  to 
J'erusalem,  and  considered  this  as  a  beneficial  species  of 
commerce^  which  brought  into  their  dominions  gold  and 

sJUvel.  zx.  2,Sf4i. 

^  Chronic  Will.  GodeUi  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  France, 
ton.  X.  p.  S69.  Vita  Abbonis,  ibid.  p.  332.  Clironic  S.  Pantoleonis 
«p»  fioeud.  X^orp.  Scrip,  medii  am.  vol.  i,  p.  609.  Annalista  Saxo,  ibid. 
679. 
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SBCT.  giif^er,  and  earried  nothing  out  of  them  bot  relies  ftad 
sssssLmSmCOBsecMAed  trwkets.  But  the  Turks  hating  conquered 
Sjria  about  the  middle  of  the  derentfa  century,  pilgrmis 
were  e^qiosed  to  outrages  of  ev^ery  kind  from  these  fierce 
barbarians  K  This  change  faafq>ening  precisely  at  the 
juncture  when  the  panic  terror  which  I  have  mentiotted 
reiMkred  pilgrimages  most  frequent,  filled  Europe  with 
ahrm  and  indignation.  Every  person  who  returned  from 
Bdcetine  related  the  dangers  which  he  bad  encountered 
in  visiting  the  holy  city,  and  described  with  exaggeration 
the  craeity  and  vexations  of  the  Turks. 
Thtwuae^  When  the  minda  of  men  wore  thus  prepared^  the  zeal 
MoToT^  of  a  iMHitieal  monk,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  leading  all 
them.  iiie  fitnses  of  Christendom  against  the  infidels,  and  of  driv* 
ing  than  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  violence,  was  suflScient 
togive  a  beginning  totiat  wild  enterprise.  Peter  the  Her* 
ffiit,  for  that  was  the  name  of  this  nuurtial  apoede,  van 
from  province  to  previnoe  with  a  crucifix  in  Jiis  hand^ 
tedting  princes  and  people  to  this  holy  war,  and  where* 
Ofier  he  came,  kincHed  the  same  enthusiastic  ardour  for  it 
with  which  he  himself  ii{as  animated.  The  council  of 
Flaoentia,  where  upwards  of  thirty  thousandpersons  were 
assembled,  pronounced  the  scheme  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  immiediate  ina|riratioa  of  Hmven,  In  the  council 
of  domoBt,  atill  more  numerous,  as  soon  as  the  measne 
was  prapoted,  all  cried  out  with  one  vmce,  ^  It  is  the  will 
of  GimL*  Persons  of  ail  ranks  catched  the  contagion  s 
not  only  the  gallant  nobles  of  that  age,  with  th  dr  maitial 
idowers,  whtNn  we  may  suppose  apt  to  be  allured  by  the 
baldness  of  a  romantic  enteiprise,  but  men  in  the  more 
hnmUe  and  pacific  stations  of  life ;  eccfesiastics  of  every 
mrder,  and  even  women  and  children,  engaged  with  emu» 
latsoB  in  an  undertaking  which  was  deeased  sacred  and 
meritorious.  If  we  may  believe  the  concurring  testimony 
of  contemporary  authors,  six  millions  of  persons  assumed 

'  Jo.  DftD.  Schoepflini  de  Mcris  <»aUorum  in  Orientem  wpeditionilHiJi, 
p.  4.    Argent.  17SS,  4to. 
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saj9  tbe  priaeesfrAnna  Commena,  torn  up  from  the  found* 
atioo,  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  imited  bodf 
upon  Asia^  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  this  enthusiatic  seal 
eyap<xrate  at  ooce ;  the  frenxy  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  eit«- 
travagant.  During  two  centuries,  Europe  seems  to  have 
bad  no  object  but  to  recorer,  or  keep  possession  of,  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  through  that  period  vast  armies  continued 
to  march  diither  *. 

The  first  efforts ^f  v^dour,  amtnated  by  enthusiasm, Theme- 
were  irresistible;  part  of  the  lesser  Asia,  all  Syria  and  Pa-^^^^^^ 
lesttac)  were  wrested  from  the  infidels ;  the  banner  of  the 
cross  was  displayed  on  Mount  Ston ;  Constantinople,  the 
aapitalof  the  Christian  empire  in  the  East,  was  afterwaids 
seised  by  a  body  of  those  adventuren,  who  had  taken 
nrms  against  the  Mahometans ;  and  an  earl  of  Fiatiders, 
and  his  descendants,  kept  possession  of  the  imperial  throne 
during  half  a  century.  But  though  the  fint  impression 
of  the  orueadars  was  so  unexpected  that  they  made  their 
conquests  with  great  ease,  they  found  infinite  MBcuity  in 
pspeserving  them.  Establishments  so  distant  fi^amEufope, 
surrounded  by  warlake  nations,  animated  with  ftnatieal 
neal  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  crasaders  themselves, 
wore  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  overturned.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ike  Christians  a.  d. 
were  driven  out  of  aU  their  Astatic  possesuoas,  in  aoqni*^^'* 
ring  of  which  incredible  numbers  of  men  had  peridied, 
atid  immense  sums  of  money  had  been  wasted.  The  only 
common  enterprise  in  which  the  European  nations  ever 
engi^ed,  and  which  they  all  undatook  with  equal  ar- 
dour,  remains  a  singular  monumcmt  of  human  folly. 

But  from  these  expeditions,  extravagant  as  they  were.  The  bme- 
beneficial  oonseqnences  followed,  which  had  neither  been  f/^^^l^of;,,^ 

cruaadet 
^  Fulcherius  CarnotensU  ap.  Bongtrsii  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  voL  i,on  ma»- 
387,  edit.  Han.  1611.  ncri. 

^  Alexiaa,  Ift.  x»  ap.  Byi*  script,  vol.  xi»  p.  994. 
•NOTSXin. 
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ACT.   fereteen  nw  expected.    In  their  progrefts  towudfl  the 
Wnly  Land,  the  followers  of  the  cfoss  inarched  through 
countries  better  cultivated,  and  more  civilised  than  their 
own.     Their  first  rendezvous  was  commonly  in  Italy,  in 
which  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  cities,  had  begun  to 
apply  themselves  to  commerce,  «nd  had  made  consider- 
able advances  towards  wealth  as  well  as  refinement.  Thej  . 
embarked  there,  and  landing  in  Dalmatia,  pursued  their 
roi^te  by  land  to  Constantinople.     Though  the  military 
spirit  had  been  long  extinct  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  a 
de^otism  of  the  worst  species  had  annihilated  ainoost 
every  public  virtue,   yet  Constantinople,  having  never 
felt  the  destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was  the 
greatest,  -as  well  as  the  mo§t  beautiiul  city  in  Europe,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  there  remained  any  image  of  the 
ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  arts.    The  naval  power 
ot  the. eastern  empire  was  considerable    Manufactures  of 
the  most  curious  fabric  were  carried  on  in  its  dmninions. 
Constantinople  was  the  chief  mart  in  Europe  for  the  com- 
modities of  the  East  Indies.    Although  the  Saracens  and 
Turks  had  torn  from  the  empire  many  of  its  richest  pro- 
vinces, and  had  reduced  it  within  very  narrow  bounds, 
yet  great  wealth  flowed  into  the  capital  from  these  va- 
rious sources,  which  not  only  cherished  such  a  taste  for 
magnificence,  but  kept  alive  such  a  relish  for  the  sciences, 
as  appears  considerable,  when  compared  with  what  was 
known  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  Asia,  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  had  assumed  the  cross  found  the  remains  of 
the  knowledge  and  arts  which  the  example  and  encoa«- 
ragemeat  of  the  caliphs  had  diffused-  through  their  em* 
pare.     Although  the  attention  of  the  historians  of  the 
crusades  was  fixed  on  other  objects  than  the  state  of 
society  and  manners  among  the  nations  which  thej  in* 
vaded,  although  most  of  them  had  neither  taste  i^or  dia-> 
cemment  enough  to  describe  these,  they  relate,  however, 
such  signal  acts  of  humanity  and  generosity  in  the  con* 
duct  of  Saladin,  as  well  as  some  other  leaders  of  the  Ma> 
homet^ns,  as  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  their  manners. 
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It  was  not  possible  for  the  crusaders  to  travel  through  so    SECT. 
manj  coontries,  and  to  behold  their  various  customs  and  — ^^-^^ 
institutions,  without  acquiring  tnformatron  and  improve- 
ment.    Their  views  enlarged ;  their  prejudices  wore  off; 

J  new  ideas  crowded  into  their  minds;  and  they  must  have 
been  sensible,  on  many  occasions,  ot  the  rusticity  of  their  , 
own  manners*  wlien  compared  with  those  of  a  more  po- 
lished people.  These  impressions  were  not  so  slight  as  to 
be  effaced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries.  A 
close  intercourse  subsiated  between  the  East  and  West  du- 
ring two  centuries ;  new  armies  were  continuafly  march- 
ing from  Europe  to  Asia,  while  former  adventurers  re- 
turned home  and  imported  many  of  the  customs  to  wfaich 
they  bad  been  familiarized  by  a  long  residence  abroad. 

,  Accordingly,  we  discover,  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  crusades,  greater  splendour  in  the  courts  of  {Minces, 
greater  pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taste 
in  pleasure  and  amusements,  together  with  a  mor6.  ro- 
Bumtic  spirit  of  enterprise,  spreading  gradually  over  Eu- 
rope ;  and  to  these  wild  expeditions,  the  efiect  of  super- 
stition or  folly,  we  owe  the  first  gleams  of  light  which 
tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance. 

Bat  these  beneficial  consequences  of  the  crusades  ^ook^.^^^.^ 
place  slowly ;  their  influence  upon  the  state  of  property,  fluence  on 
and  consequently  of  power,  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  p^L|^/^ 
Europe,  was  more  immediate  as  well  as  discernible.  The 

I       nobles  who  assumed  the  cross,  and  bound  themselves  to 

I  mardi  to  the  Holy  Land,  soon  perceived  that  great  sums 
were  necessary  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  such 
a  fstaat  expedition,  and  enabling  them  to  appear  with 

1       suitable  dignity  at  the  head  of  their  vassals.     But  the 

f  genius  of  the  feudal  system  was  averse  to  the  imposition 
of  extraordinary  taxes ;  and  subjects  in  that  age  were  un- 
accustomed to  pay  them.      No  expedient  remained  for 

I  levying  the  sums  requisite  but  the  sale  of  their  posses- 
sions*    As  men  were  inflamed  with  romantic  expectations 

I  of  the  splendid  conquests  which  they  hoped  to  make  in 
Asia,  and  possessed  with  such  zeal  for  recovering  the  Ho- 
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SECT.    )j  Land  sui  swallowed  up  every  other  passion,  the;  rtliif- 
■     ^'       quished  their  ancient  inheritances  witlu>ut  any  reluctance, 
and  for  prices  far  below  their  value,  that  they  might  aaUy 
forth  as  adventurers  in  quest  of  new  settleoients  in  uft- 
known  countries.    The  monardb  of  the  great  kingdoma 
in  the  West,  none  of  whom  had  engaged  in  the  first  crusade^ 
eagerly  ^ized  this  opportunity  of  annexing  eonaideraUa 
territories  to  their  crowns  at  small  expeoce'".  Besidei  this, 
•everai  great  barons,  who  perished  in  the  holy  war»  having 
left  no  heirs,  their  fiefs  reverted  of  course  to  their  respec- 
tive sovereigns ;  and  by  these  accessions  of  property,  as 
well  as  power,  taken  from  the  one  scale,  and  thrown  into 
the  other,  the  regal  authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of 
the  aristocracy  declined.    The  absence,  too,  of  many  po- 
tent .vassals,  accustomed  to  coutroul  and  give  law  to  their 
sovereigns,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending 
their  prerogative^  and  of  acquiring  a  degree  of  weight  in 
the  constitution  which  they  did  not  formerly  posses* 
To  these  circumstances  we  nuy  add,  that  aa  all  who  at* 
ftumed  tlie  cross  were  taken  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  church,  and  Us  heaviest  anathemas  were  de- 
nounced  against  such  aa  should  disq|uiet  or  annoy  those 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  service  {  the  privnte 
quarrels  and  hostilities  which  banished  tranquiUity  ffom 
a  feudal  kingdom,  were  suspended  or  extingviished ;  a 
more  general  and  steady  administration  of  justice  began 
to  be  introduced,  and  some  advances  were  made  towaMb 
the  establishment  of  regular  government  in  the  several 
kingdoms  of  Europe  \ 
Their  com.     The  Commercial  effects  of  tlie  crusades  were  not  less 
^1^'^  ^ '  considerable  than  those  which  I  have  ak^adj  mealioiied. 
The  first  armies  under  the  standard  of  the  cross,  wfaidi 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  Ghidfrey  of  Beuilkin  led  tfarimgis 
Germany  and  Hungary  to  Constantinople,  suffered  stt 

■>  VTillelm.  Malmsbur.  Guibert.  Abbas  ap.  Bongars.  vol.  i,  481. 
'^  Du  Can^e  Gtotsar.  voc.  Crvce  ngnatus,     GuU.  Abba^  ap.  Bongars^ 
vd.  u  iSO,  4d2.    See  NOTE  XIV. 
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much  by  tbe  length  of  the  inarch^  as  well  bb  by  the  fierce-  ^^^• 
nen  of  (be  barbaroas  people  who  inhabited  those  coun^sss^J:^ 
tries,  (hat  it  deterred  others  from  taking  the  same  route; 
andy  rather  than  eneouater  so  many  dangers,  they  chose 
to  go  by  sea.     Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  furnished  the 
transpi»rts  on  whioh  they  embarked.    The  sum  which 
these  cities  recseived  mereiy  for  freight  from  such  nume* 
reus  armies  was  immense  \    This,  however,  was  but  a 
^mall  part  of  what  they  gained  by  the  exfieditions  to  the 
Holy  Land;  the  crusaders  contracted  with  them  for  mtU«- 
tary  stores  and  proristons ;  their  fleets  kept  on  the  eoast 
as  the  armioa  advanced  by  land,   and  supplying  them 
with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed  all  the  profits  of  a 
branch  of  commerce  which,  in  every  age,  has  been  ex* 
trenely  hicrativie.    The  success  which  attended  the  arms 
of  the  crusaders  was  productive  of  advantages  still  more 
permanent.    There  are  charters  yet  extant,  containing 
grants  to  the  Venetians,  Pisans,   and  Genoese,  of  the 
most  extensive   immunities   in  the  several  settlements 
which  the  Christians  made  in  Asia.    All  the  commodities 
which  Uiey  imported  or  exported  are  thereby  exempted 
fitun  every  imposition ;  the  property  of  entire  suburbs, 
in  some  of  the  maritime  tdwns,  and  of  large  streets  in 
others,  is  vested  in  them;  and  aiJ  questions  arising  among 
persons  settled  within  their  precincts,   or  who  traded 
under  their  protection,  are  appointed  to  be  tried  by  their 
own  Uiws,   and  by  judges  of  their  own  appointment  \ 
Whm  the  crusaders  seised  Coaetanttnople,  and  placed 
one  of  their  own  leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Ita- 
lian states  were  likewise  gainers  by  that  event.     The 
Venetians,  who  bad  planned  the  enterprise,  and  tqok  o 
oonsidevable  part  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  did  not 
neglect  tp  secure  to  themselves  the  chief  advantages  re- 
dounding  from  its  success.  They  made  themselves  masters 
of  part  of  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  in  Greece,  together 
with  sonsa  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  Archipeisgo. 
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SBOT.   Many  valoable  branches  of  the  commerce  which  formerly 
rf  I*    ■!  centered  in  Constantinople  vi^re  transferred  to  Venice^ 
Oenoa,  or  Pisa.    Thus,  a  succession  of  events,  occasioned 
bjr  the  hoty  war,  opened  various  sources,  from  whicb 
wealth  flowed  in  such  abundance  into  these  cities  i^,  aa 
enabled  them,  in  concurrence  with  another  institutioup 
which  shall  be  immediately  mentioned,  to  secure  their 
own  liberty  and  independence. 
The  eMi-       II*  The  institution  to  which  I  aHuded  was  the  forming* 
or'^mmu.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  communities^  corponftions,  or  bodies  poll- 
nitics  fi-    tic,  and  granting  them  the  privilege  of  municipal  juris- 
I^^^l^*^  diction ;  which  contributed  more,   periiaps,   than  any 
roene  and   other  cause,  to  introduce  regular  govermnent,  police,  and 
^'       arts,  and-  to  diffuse  them  over  Europe.    The  feudal  go* 
vemment  had  degenerated  into  a  system  of  oppression. 
The  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  become  unbounded  and 
intolerable;  they  had  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people 
into  a  state  of  actual  servitude ;  the  condition  of  those 
dignified  witkthe  name  of  freemen  was  often  little  ppe» 
ferable  to  that  of  the  other.    Nor  was  such  oppression 
the  portion  of  those  alone  who  diwelt  in  the  country,  and 
were  employed  in  cultivatittg^he  estate  of  their  master. 
'i'he  aD-     Cities  and  villages  found  it  necessary  to  hold  of  some 
«fdti^"  great  lord,  on  whom  they  might  depend  for  protection, 
and  became  ne  less-  subject  to  his  arbitrary  jurisdiction. 
The  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  those  rights,  which,  in 
social  life,   are  deemed  most  natural  and  inalienable. 
They  could  not  dispose  of  the  effects  which  their  own  in- 
dustry had  acquired,  either  by  a  latter  will,  or  by  any 
deed  executed  during  their  life^.     They  had  no  right 
to  aj^int  guardians  for  their  children  during  their  mi- 
nority.   They  were  not  permitted  to  marry  without  pur- 
chasing die  consent  of  the  lord  on  whom  they  depended  ^ 

p  Villehardouin  Hut.  de  ConatanL  sous  rEmpereurs  Francois,  105, 
Ik. 

4  Dacherii.  Spioeleg.  torn,  xi,  374r,  375,  edit,  in  4to.    Ordonaiices  de& 
Rols  de  France,  torn,  iii,  204,  Nos.  2,  6. 
\       '  Ordonanoes  des  Rois  de  Pranee,  torn,  i,  p.  82,  tOHL  iii,  203,  No.  1. 
MuraL  Aotiquit.  ItaL  vol.  It,  p.  20.    Dacher.  Spied.  voL  zi,  325»  341. 
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If  OI1C8  they  had  commenced  a  law^suit,  they  durst  not  SSCT. 
terminate  it  by  an  accommodation ;  because  that  would  aasBB 
hare  deprired  the  lord  in  whose  court  they  pleaded  of 
the  perquisites  due  to  him  on  passing  sentence*.  Ser- 
vices of  various  kinds,  no  less  disgraceful  than  oppressive, 
were  exacted  from  them  without  mercy  or  moderation. 
The  spirit  of  industry  was  checked  in  some  cities  by 
absurd  regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreasonable  exac* 
tions;  nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppressive  maxims  of 
a  roilitary^aristoowsy  have  permitted  it  ever  to  riite  to  any 
degree  of  height  or  vigour  ^ 

But  as  soon  as  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to  turn  their  x^e  Itm- 
attention  towards  commerce,  and  to  conceive  some  idea^^^'^' 
of  the  advantages  which  they  mi^t  derive  from  it,  they  cttabi»bed 
became  impatient  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  insolent'"  ^^^' 
lorisy  and  to  establish  among  themselves  sudi  a  free  and 
equal  government,  as  would  render  property  secure,  and 
industry  flourishing.     The  German  emperors,  especially 
those  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  seat  of 
their  government  was  far  distant  from  Italy,  possessed  a 
feeble  and  imperfect  jurisdiction  in  that  country.    Their 
perpetual  quarrels,  either  widi  the  pope»  or  with  their 
own  turbulent  vassals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
Ulterior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  constant  employment 
to  their  arms.  .  These  circumstances  ^icouraged  the  in- 
habitants of  some  of  the  Italian  cities,  towards  the*begin- 
ning  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  assume  new  privileges, 
to  unite  together  more  closely,  and  to  form  themselves 
into  bodies  politic,  under  the  government  of  laws  establish* 
ed  by  common  consent  ^     The  rights  which  many  cities 
acquired  by  bold  or  fortunate  usurpations,  others  pur* 
chased  frmn  theicmperors,  who  deemed  themselves  gain- 
ers when^hey  received  large  €ums  for  immunities  which 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  withhold ;  and  some  cities 
obtained  them  gratuitously,  from* the  generosity  or  faci- 

*  Dacber.  Spicel.  vol.  ix,  183. 

"^  M.  TAbbe  Mably  Observat.  sor  Tllict.  de  France,  torn*  ii^^*  3,  IKL 

•  Murat.  Aatiquit.  Ital.  vol.  W,  p.  5.  » 
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6BCT.    liiy  of  tlie  prmc68  ou  ivbom  tbey  depended.    Tiie  great 

aoBBBBificreaae  of  wealjkh  which  the  cryi^des  brought  into  Itaijj 

occasioned  a  new  kind  of  ferofientation  end  activity  in  tbe 

minds  of  the  people,  and  excited  such  a  general  pasj»0Q 

for  liberty  and  independence,  that,  before  the  conclnskm 

of  the  last  crusade,   all  the  considerable  cities  in  that 

country  had  either   purchased   or  had  eitorted  large 

immunities  from  the  emperors  *. 

ft  intro-         T^^^^  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before  it 

dttced  into  m^de  ifeB  way  into  France.    Louis  le  Oros,  in  order  to 

inrf>  other  cpeate  somc  powcr  that  might  counterbalance  those  potent 

^JJJJJ^*  ^Taadals  who  controuled  or  gave  law  to  the  crown,  first 

A.  D.  1  to8,  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  towns 

^'3T*        flituated  within  his  own  domain.    These  privileges  were 

called  charters  of  commtmtiy,    by  which  he  enfranchised 

the  inhabitants,   abolished  all  marks  of  servitude,  and 

formed  them  into  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  go* 

▼emad  by  a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  mmii* 

nation.  These  magistrates  had  the  right  of  administering 

justice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  levying  taxes,  of 

embodying  and  training  to  arms  the  inititia  of  ihe  town ; 

which  took  the  field  when  required  by  the  sovereign, 

under  the  command  of  6fficers  appointed  by  the  com* 

BouBity.    The  great  barons  imitated  the  example  of  their 

nMnarch,  and  granted  like  immunitiea  to  the  towns  with? 

in  their  territoriee.    They  had  wasted  such  great  sums 

in  th^ir  expeditions  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager 

to  kj  hold  OB  thia  new  expedient  for  raising  money,  by 

the  sale  of  those  charters  of  liberty.  Though  the  institu*. 

tion  of  communities  was  as  repugtiant  to  their  maxims  of 

policy  as  it  was  adverse  to  their  power,  they  disregarded 

remote  consequences  in  order  to  obtain  present  relief. 

In  less  than  two  cealuries  servitnde  was  abolished  in  most 

of  the  towns  in  France^  and  they  became  free  corpora- 

tioos)  instead  of  dependant  villages  without  jurisdietioii 

or  privileges  f.     Much  about  the  same  period,  the  great 

cities  in  Grermany  began  to  acquire  like  immunities^  and 

^  •  NOTB  XV.  t  NOTE  XVL 
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laid  tiie  fonndMion  of  their  present  libertj  nd  iodepen-    sect. 
.deiK%  *.    The  practice  spread  qaicklj  orer  Europe,  and  jsasi^ 
was  adopted  in  Spaiif,  England,  Scotland^  and  all  the 
.other  feudal  kingdoms  f . 

The  good  effects  of  this   new  institution  were  ini-itthappf 
mediatelr  feU,  and  its  influence  on  gorernment*  as  well^'-'^^'^P^'^' 

...       ..  ,  ^  .  the  condi- 

as  mannersi  was  no  less  extensive  than  salutary.  A  great  ti<m  of  the 
bodj  of  the  people  was  released  from  servitude,  and  from"*^^|^^^* 
all  the  arbitrary  and  grievous  impositions  to  which  that 
.wretched  condition  bad  subjected  them.  To^^rns,  Mpon 
acquiring  the  right  of  eommunity,  b^ame  so  many 
little  republics,  goreiped  by  knpwQ  .and  eq^ual  lawsi  Li* 
Iierty  was  deemed  such  an  essentia}  and  characteristic  part 
ia  their  constitution,  that  if  any  slave  took  refuge  in  one 
of  them,  and  resided  there  during  a  year,  without  being 
daioEied,  he  was  instantly  declared  a  freeman,  and  admitted 
as  a  member  €»f  the  community  ^. 

As  one  part  of  the  people  owed  their  liberty  to  the  upon  tb« 
erection  of  communities,  another  was  indebted  to  them  for  ^^^  ^ 
their  security.  Such  had  been  the  state  of  £nr<^  durtngk/. 
several  centuries,  that  self-preseryation  obliged  ev6ry  man 
to  court  the  patronage  of  some  powerfid  baron ;  and  in 
times  of  danger  his  castle  was  the  place  lo  which  all 
resorted  for  safety.    But  towns  surrounded  with  wails, 
whose  inhabitants  were  regularly  trained  to  arms,  dnd 
bound  by  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  most  solemn  eagagcU 
OMttta^  reciprocally  to  defend  eaah  other,  afforded  a  more 
commodious  and  secure  retteat^  The  nobles  began  to  be 
€»Bsidered  as  of  less  importance,  when  they  ceraed  to  be 
the  sole  gimrdians  to  whom  the  people  couU  look  up  for 
protectioB  against  Tiolence. 

If  the  nobility  suffered  some  diminution  of  their  cfedit  upoo  th« 
anif  power  by  the  mrivileges  granted  to  the  eities,  tbef^^^^^^ 
crown  acquired  an  mcrease  of  both.    As  there  were  nt 

•  NOTEXyiL  t  NOTE^XVni. 

^  SUiiut.  Humbert!  Bellojoci  Dacber.  Spied,  vol.  ix,  18S,  185.   Charu 
Cfoat.  Forauu  ibid,  19& 
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SECT,   regular  troops  kept  on  foot  in  any  of  the  feudal  kingdoms, 
j    1  *       ^h*'  monarch  could  bring  no  army  into  the  field  but  what 
was  composed  of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  crown  vassals, 
always  jealous  of  the  regal  authority ;  nor  had  he  any 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  public  service,  but  such  as  they 
granted  him  with  a  very  sparing  hand.    But  when  the 
members  of  communities  were  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and 
were  trained  to  the  use  of  them,  this  in  some  degree  sup* 
plied  the  first  defect,  and  gave  the  crown  the  command 
of  a  body  of  men,  independent  of  its  great  vassals.    The 
attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sovereigns,  whom  they 
respected  as  the  first  authors  of  their  liberties,  and  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  court  as  the  protectors  of  their  im- 
munities against  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  nobles,  con- 
tributed somewhat  towards  removing  the  second  evil,  as 
on  many  occasions  it  procured   the  crown  supplies  of 
money,  which  added  new  force  to  government  \ 
vpmtlie        '^^^  acquisition  of  liberty  made  such  a  happ^  change 
increase  of  ^n  the  condition  of  all  the  members  of  communities,  as 
^"^'    routed  them  from  that  inaction  into  which  they  had  been 
sunk  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  former  state.  The  spirit 
of  industry  revived;  commerce  became  an  object  of  atten« 
tion,  and  began  to  flourish;   population  increased;  in- 
dependence was  established;  and  wealth  flowed  into  cities 
which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  poverty  and  oppression. 
Wealth  was  accompanied  by  its  usual  attendants,   os- 
tentation and  luxury;  and  though  the  former  was  formal 
and  cumbersome,  aiul  tife  latter  inelegant,  they  led  gra- 
dually to  greater  refinement  in  manners  and  in  the  habits 
af  life.     Together  with  this  improvement  in  manners,  a 
more  regular  species  of  government  and  police  was  intro- 
duced.   As  cities  grew  to  be  more  populous,  and  the  oc- 
casions of  intercourse  among  men   increased,   statutes 
and  regulations  multiplied  of  course,   and  all  became 
sensible  that  their  common  safety  depended  on  observing 
them  with  exactness,  and  on  punishing  such  as  violated 

des  Rois  de  Francei  torn*  if  902^  786y  torn,  il,  SIS,  49f  ^ 
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them  witb  promptitude  and  rigour.    Laws  and  subordi-    s^CT. 
nation,  as  well  as  polished  manners,  taking  their  rise  in= 


cities,  diffused  themselves  insensibly  through  the  rest  of 
the  society. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  haying  obtained  personal  The  ioh*- 
freedom  and  municipal  jurisdiction,  soon  acquired  civil  \l^^l^ 
liberty  and  political  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  prin- quire  poU- 
ciple  in  the  feudal  system  of  policy,  that  no  freeman  could  ^^r, » 
be  subjected  to  new  laws  or  taxes  unless  by  his  own  con«n||embersof 
sent.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  vassals  of  every  baron  cudon. 
were  called  to  his  court,  in  which  they  established,  by 
mutual  consent,  such  regulations  as  they  deemed  most  be- 
BeficiAl  to  their  small  society,  and  granted  their  superiors 
such  supplies  of  money  as  were  proportioned  to  their  abi- 
lities, or  to  his  wants.  The  barons  themselves,  conform- 
ably to  the  same  maxim,  were  admitted  into  the  supreme 
assembly  of  the  nation,  and  concurred  with  the  sovereign 
io  enacting  laws,  or  in  imposing  taxes.  As  the  superior 
lord,  according  to  the  original  plan  of  feudal  policy,  re- 
tained the  direct  property  of  those  lands  which  he  grant- 
ed in  temporary  possession  to  hb  vassals,  the  law,  even 
after  fiefs  became  hereditary,  still  supposed  this  original 
practice  to  subsist.  The  great  council  of  each  nation, 
whether  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  parliament,  a 
diet,  the  oortes,  or  the  states-general,  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  such  barons  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  as  held  im^ 
mediately  of  the  crown.  Towns,  whether  situated  within 
the  royal  domain,  or  on  the  lands  of  a  subject,  depended 
•riginaHy  for  protection  on  the  lord  of  whom  they  held. 
They  had  no  legal  name,  no  political  existence,  which 
could  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, or  could  give  them  any  authority  there.  But  as 
soon  as  they  were  enfranchised,  and  formed  into  bodies 
corporate,  they  became  legal  and  independent  members  of 
the  constitution,  and  acquired  all  the  rights  essential  to 
freemen.  Amongst  these,  the  most  valuable  was  the  pri« 
vilege  of  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public  laws  and 
granting  national  subsidies.  It  was  natural  for  cities,  ac- 
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customed  io  a  form  of  municipal  goverament,  according 
to  which  no  regulation  could  be  established  within  the 
community,  and  no  money  could  be  raised  but  by  their 
own  consent,  to  claim  this  privilege.     The  wealth,  the 
power,  and  consideraftion,  which  they  acquired  oh  reoo- 
vering  their  liberty,  added  weight  to  their  claim ;  and  fa- 
Tourable  events  happened,  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occur- 
red, in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  whidi  facilita- 
ted their  obtaining  pdasession  of  this  important  right.   Iii 
England,  otie  of  the  first  countries  in  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  boroughs  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  of 
A.  D.     the  nation,  the  .barons  who  took  arms  against  Henry  III. 
*^^*     snmxlioned  them  to  attend  parliament,  in  order  to  add 
greater  popularity  to  their  party,  and  to  strehgtheh  the 
barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  regal  power.    In 
France,  Philip  the  Fair,  a  ztionarch  no  less  sagacious  than 
enterprising,  considered  them  as  instruments  which  might 
be  employed  with  equal  advantage  to  extend  the  royal 
prerogative^  to  counterbalance  the  exorbitantpower  of  the 
nobles,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  new  taxes. 
'     With  these  views,  he  introduced  the  deputies  of  such 
towns  as  were  formed  into  communities,  into  the  states- 
general  of  the  nation  ^     In  the  empire,  the  wealth  and 
immunities  of  the  imperial  cities  placed  them  on  a  level 
with  the  most  considerable  members  of  the  Germanic 
body.    Conscious  of  their  own  power  and  dignity,  they 
A.  D.     pretended  to  the  privilege  of  fdrming  a  separate  bench  in 
K29J*     the  diet,  A^d  made  good  their  pretension  '. 
The  happy      -But  in  what  way  soever  the  representatives  of  cities  fiivt 
effectt  of    gained  a  place  in  the  legislature,  that  event  had  great  in* 
govern,     fluence  on  the  form  and  genius  «f  government.  It  temper^ 
^^^'        ed  the  rigour  of  aristocratical  oppression  with  a  proper 
mixture  of  popular  liberty ;  it  secured  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  who  had  formerly  no  representatives,  actiiro 
and  powerful  guardians  of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  it 
established  an  intermediate  power  between  the  king  and 

'  Pasquier  Recherches  dela  France,  p.  81,  edit.  Par.  1633. 

*  Pfessd  Abref6  de  l^Ustorre  et  droit  d'AIlemagne,  p.  408.  451. 
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^e^i^oldes,  to  which  each  had.recoum  altersat^ly,  and    ^^^f* 
^hic)\  at  some  times  opposed  tl^e  usurj^tjons  oif,  the  for-aai^^ 
^r,  on^  other  occasions  checked  the  encroachments  of  tl^e 
^tter,    Afi  soon  as  the  repr^entatives  of.  communiti^ 
gjmeda^y  degree  of credit  and  influence  in  the  legisla- 
tpre,  the  spirit'ofbws  became  djflLerent  from  what  it  had 
fiDfmerly  been ;  it  flowed  from  n^w  pnnciples ;  it  was  d^- 
i^ted  tpwards  nei^  ol^j^s ;  e(|iialit]r,  order^  the  public 
£po4  and  the  redf^  o^  l^evances,  were  phrases  and 
i^jpas  bron||^ht  into  use,  imd^  ^IjifK  ^w  to  be  familiar  ia 
^e  statutes  and  jurisprudence  of  t^e  European  nationii. 
^l^MMt  ^.tbe  efroct,^  i^  ^/^TP**^  ^Q^^J^J?^,^^^.  cbunti^ 
^C  £^roge,  have  been  ipade  bjr  tjiis  new  power  in  the  Ip- 
ffisVft|L^|r^    Ja  fffoport^iofh  as  it  rose  to  consicj^eratipn  rad 
i^.^u^ce,  ^e  severity  o^  tne  aristocraticar  spirit  djscr^iSi- 
^;  'a^d  the  priviJleges  o|^the  pfoplp  b^caine  ^adpallj      - 
ipi{r|  extensive,  as  t^e  ancjen^  and  e^or|>itttD^  ijuurU^ 
tffiu  of  the  nobles  was  i^bric^d^*, 

tV.  The  inha^tants  6(  towns  havinj;been  ded^^f^eexhe  people 
\^  t^ite  diarters  pi^  coimnuntties,  t^iat  pari  oC  the  p^p^b^^'^b^ 
^hicb  resi<^e4  in  the  country^  an^  was  eilip(o;r^in  ag,r^-mrran. 
^ipltiire^  y^^  t9  recover  Ul^jr  ^J  enijranc^isement.**''^'^^ 
louring  the  rigour  o^  %u%I  g;overnment,  as  hath  be^  al- 
l[§ff^  pltfwrved,"  \^e  great  ^k^  of  the  \ower  people  was 
l*ec)uc^d  \o  seryi^u([e«    ^I(f7  ^^^!^.  M^^^es  fixed  to  the  soi| 
i^h|^  tJln^  €iu]|tivate^  I^i4  together  with  it  were  trans* 
U^4  P^^  9PP  PF^^^i^T  ^9.  pother,  b^  sale,  or  bj  cosi- 
^'^a^ce.   r^he  9pm\  of  &u4^,  Policy  did  not  favour  t^e 

iyi^  l[iWf^P\>  4i«t  no  vassal  cpul(|  lega}l;  diminish  the 

feri  «f^f «jl  M.  |n  wnsequence  of  tfiis,  manumission  ^y 
ll^  fi|Ah<n^ty  qij  fhe  i^i^^jle  master  was  not  valid*;  an^ 
^^  |i  ^a;  ca^n^me^  lyr  t^  ?»^,wr  lord  of  w|iom  jie 
iieidy  slaves  belonging  to  the  fief  did  liot  acquire  a  com- 
flctex^bltDtbclrliherly.  lEhiia  it  became  iieaessarjrto 
aaccnd  through  all  the  gradations  pf  feudal  holding  to  t£e 
•HOTExirx. 
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kiog,  tbe  lord  paramount  *.    A  form  of  procedure  so  te- 
sdious  and  troublesome  discouraged  the  practice  of  ma- 
numission.    Domestic  or  personal  slaves  often  obtained 
liberty  from  the  humanity  or  beneficence  of  their  mas- 
ters, to  whom  they  belonged  in  absolute  property.    The 
condition  of  slaves  fixed  to  the  soil  was  much  more  un- 
•herable. 
Thtno-        But  the  freedom  and  independence  which  one  part  of 
m^rmof  *^^  people  had  obtained  by  the  institution  of  communi- 
tiui.         ties,  inspired  the  other  with  the  most  ardent  desire  of  ac- 
quiring the  same  privileges ;  and  their  superiors,  sensible 
of  the  various  advantages  which  they  had  derived  from 
their  former  concessions  to  their  dependants,  were  lesa 
*    unwilling  to  gratify  them  by  the  grant  of  new  immuities. 
The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  became  more  frequent ;  and 
^  ^     the  monarchs  of  France,  prompted  by  necessity  no  less 
iod  i^iS.  than  by  their  inclination  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  no- 
bles,  endeavoured  to  render  it  general.    Louis  X.  and 
Philip  the  Long  issued  ordinances,  declaring,  *  That  a$ 
all  men  were  by  nature  free-born,  and  as  their  kingdom 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Franks,  they  determined  that 
it  should  be  so  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name ;  therefore 
they  appointed  that  enfranchisements  should  be  granted 
throughout  the  whole  kingdoifk  upon  just  and  reasonable 
conditions  V    These  edicts  were  carried  into  immediate 
execution  within  the  royal  domain.    The  example  of 
their  sovereigns,  together  with  the  expectation  of  consi- 
derable sums  which  they  might  raise  by  this  expedient, 
led  many  of  the  nobles  to  set  their  dependants  at  liberty ; 
and  servitude  was  gradually  abolished  in  almost  every 
province  of  the  kingdom  *.    In  Italy,  the  establishment 
of  republican  government  in  their  great  cities,  the  genius 
and  maxiins  of  which  were  extremely  diflferent  from  those 
of  the  feudal  policy,  together  with  the  ideas  of  equalitj^ 


AEiUpfllMMai4aAUalHltv.lt.  d^aiw   Oidia.  Mu  i  Sn»  sal. 

^  Ordon.  torn,  i,  p.  593,  e^ 
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wbick  the  pixigress  of  conuoerce  bni  rondertd  tMaSm,  ^^^' 
gradually  Introduced  the  practice  of  enfranchisuig  the 
cientfrtdial  slaves.  In  some  provinces  of  Garmanj,  the 
persons  who  had  been  subject  to  this  species  of  bondegi 
were  released ;  in  others,  the  rigour  of  their  state  wai 
mitigated.  In  England,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  gained 
ground,  the  very  name  and  idea  of  personal  servitude 
without  any  formal  interposition  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 
hibit it,  was  totally  banished. 

The  effects  of  such  a  remarkable  change  in  the  condi-The 
tion  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  of  be-^^ 
ing  considerable  and  extensive.  The  husbandman,  mas»p>^ 
ter  of  his  own  industry,  and  secure  of  reaping  for  hin^ 
.  seir  the'  fruits  of  his  labour,  became  the  farmer  of  the 
aame  fields  where  he  had  formerly  been  con^Ued  to  toil 
for  the  benefit  of  another.  The  odious  names  of  master 
.  and  of  slave,  the  most  mortifying  and  depresfing  of  all 
distinctions  to  human  nature,  were  abolished.  New  pro- 
spects opened,  and  new  incitements  to  ingenuity  and  en- 
terprise presented  theipselves  to  those  who  were  enuuu^i* 
pated.  The  expectation  of  bettering  their  fortune^  aa 
well  aa  that  of  rabing  themselves  to  a  more  honourable 
condition,  concurred  in  chilling  forth  their  activity  and 
genius ;  and  a  numerous  class  of  men,  who  formerly 
liad  no  political  existence,  and  were  employed  merely  as 
instruments  of  labour,  became  useful  citizens,  and  con- 
tributed towards  augmenting  the  force  or  riches  of  the 
society  which  adopted  them  as  members. 

V.  The  various  eiq^dients  which  were  employed  iiiTiiei 
order  to  introduce  a  more  regular,  equal,  and  vigorous  <l«ti€a  of 
administration  of  justice,  contributed  greatly  towards g Jwlffj, 
the  impiovement  of  society.    What  were  the  P**^<5'*'*'!r1!!^ 
modes  of  dispensing  justice,  in  their  several  countrieif  cootril«Ms 
among  the  various  barbarous  nations  which  overnraa  the^^J^^^ 
Boman  empire,  and  took  possession  of  ita  different  ]m>»ol  \ 
vinces,  caaaot  now  be  deteaQiiiied  Willi  mrinmif.^  Wa 
may  conclude,  from  the  form  of  government  estabUsheA 
aou>ng  them>  aa  well  aa  from  their  ideaa  eoneeniaig  4ii' 
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mture  of' socrety^  t^t  the  authority  of  the  mngaihieihit 
extremely  limited,  and  the  independence  of  tndividdUs 

^proportionally^  great.  History  and  records,  as  far  as  theia 
reach  biack,  justiFy  tUa  conelusion,  and  riepresent  the  id^ 
*and  exercise  of  justice  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  is 
-"tittledfiTerentYrom  those  Which' mtist  take  place,  in  Ae 
most  siihpie  state  of  civil  life.  To  maintain  the  order  tSSd 
iraiiqutlThy  of  society  hy  the  regular  execution  of  knoiKhi 
lows ;  to  inflict  vengeance  on  crimes  destructive  of  tlie 
peace  and  saf^y  of  individuals,  by  a  prosecution  carried 
hn  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  eoinihuiSi^ ; 
to  consider  the  punishment  of  criminals  as  a  poUic ^x- 
arhple  to  deter  others  from  vioiatlftg  the  laws;  were  '6fh 

'jects  of  government  little  understood  in  theory,  and^liSIs 
ftgarJed  in  practice.  The  magistrate  could  hardly  be 
said  to^  hold  the  sword  of  justice ;  it  was  left  in  thel^bds 

*ef  private  persons.  Besentment  was  almost  the  able'i&o- 

'live  fo^'presecutifkg  crimes;  and  to'  gratify  that  passi^» 
was  considered  as  the  chief  end  in  punishiJig  tbetn.  '  He 
who  suffered  the  wrohg,  was  the  only  person  who  IS&d^a 

^  light  to  pursue  the 'aggressor,  and  to  enactor  to  r^Mlt 
m  pQntshment  From  a  system  of  judicial  prio^ur^^ 

^  crude  a^d  defective  that  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  com^fmBHe 

'.with  the  subsistence  of  civil  society,  disorder  attd  aUkidtj 
flowed,    ^perstttton  concurred  with  thi$  ignoraiice'tMi. 

-  cemthg  the  natore  of  government,  in  ofMtnictilig  Ofc  iO* 

-ministration  of  justiee,  or^in  rendeil&g  it  capricious  iOld 
unequal.    To  provide  remedies'  for  the^e  evils;  so  aa'to 

^give  a  WcNre  tegular  course  to  justice,  was,  donag  seve- 
ral ^tenturies,  oorgreat  object  of  political  wiadom.  ^TJhe 
'filiations  for  tfcil  pdrpose  may  be'relUded  to  ^fe^  W 

:  iieralKcaads.  To  eiplain  these,  and  to  point  out  the  tfttdi- 
&er  in  which  they  operated,  ia  an  important  article  ill  Ae 
iiMrj  of  society  amMg  the  nations  of  Europe. 


^    I.  The  first  considerable  step  towards  establisUli^.^n 
SdM^^the'^^vtai  t^^  was  the  abrtishaieBl  of  ihw 

F|^  ^''Mght  vfMeh  tndividttais^eiaimed  oST  Waging  war  witir'Mbh 
kltar»  IB  Oieir  own  name,  and' by  theilr  ofra'adllMCk^. 
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tiety  fenialns  in  its  nioM  simple'  %tkte,  tUe  Ibiider  is  const-  ^dcM  uf 
'Aer^  as  a  jiersokiaf  right  no  I^^Hifialienable  than  l!h^  hitter,  men  com 
Nor  do  ihen  in  f hiri  siftlfif ito  deetn  that  they  hal^e  a  title jLciU. 
to  redi^ss  their  j/wn  wrongs^aloiie  i  thefare  toothed  Vit:h 
the  injuries  dbhe  toibbse^'witfawhtim'th^ya^  coi^nefcted, 
or  in  whrdte  htttiddr'  the^^tef  liA^r^sted,  ^nd  ia)re  no -less 

^prompt  to"AVe*'§e  Iftfetn.    -Th^  sSsra^,  HttW*  Impferfectiy 

'wiererhe  teay'coinprehend  the  '{>rliiclptes  bf  'polititail 

^iiiiidn,  fe^ls  Warmly  Hkt'^seaUtSbxits  bf  Social  aflTectitmj^^d 
the  oMigatioh!^  afi^g"  frdm  the  tM  of  Mood. '  On  the'Sp. 

^pi^aflince  of  an  injury  or  affront  'Oilered  to  hir*  IBniHydr 
tribe,  lekiiider  into  rage,  aoid  ptirsiies 'the  atithbrS  of  it 

*with  the  keeii^t  ^^esentment.  He'eonsSfcn  it'as'cbiilr&rdly 
to  eacpect  redress  frOhi  anyarni'biit  hisbWn,  ^nd^asiilfe- 
tairas  to  giveuptotadther-tte  right  of  determiriingn^bat 
TeptMioA  he'dioidd  tecept,-  o^' with' what  vengiiMcelie 

'Abuld  rest  satisfied. 

ThenaMHok  ^dpradice  of  kll  tindviKced  nati6ns;#ithTheie  lod 
^Mfteet  to  thefprdsecution  and  pcmi^hment  of  6flfenders,*^J^^^ 
porticidariy  those  of  the  ancient  Grermans,  and  otherttar-pimte 

'  Wrians,  Who  IhVaded  the ^Bbtean  eittpft^e,  tt-e )^&^tly^*^' 
IbflformaUe  to  thtee  Ideas  ^    "While  they  rettined'th^ir 

HatiTe"  Adplieity'of  Kbflnners,  and  coniitMied  to'be^dU 
'^rided  ilit6  shiall  tribe^ol*  iiod^es,  the'd«fei*ts^in  this  im- 

-  ^fed  system  of  crhnimd  juM^pnldeiice  ^if  it'^entft  tMat 

-nkdme} "ir^re' lesaf sensibly  fblt.  When  tfaey*i!ttme io seMe 
isi'the'tttignsire  p^vince^  whith  they  hkd  conquered, 

r^lttid  to  form  theinselveaf  into  ^at'mbniuthies,^  whenr^n^ 
•hjMs  of  kmbil$on'presentingthfeitttelyes,inereased  Mth 

*flie  mmkber^nd  flie  violence  of  Mieir-dtils^nsions;  Ih^ 
ttaght  tohdire'^opted  de^  masSais  iddMerAing  the^re- 

'-  dr«»  of  injuries,  and  to  bare  regulated^  by  |^nlei:al  -itod 
equal  laws,  that  which  they  formerly  left  to  be*di)!'toted 

:  %y  the  caprice  6t  ptifB^tt  passion.   Biif  fieree  imdliatfghty ... . 

dbieftains,  accustomed  to  aTcnge 

•  Tstit.  d»  Mor.  OmDsa.  cup.  »1.    Vea  Pate||^Ufc  i^^lM  U  ^  ^  "  " 
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SECT.   ^  }|m{  injured  them,  did  not  tbtnk  of  relinqnishiiig  t 

*-T- right  which  they  considered  as  a  privilege  of  their  order, 

and  a  mark  of  their  indepeodence.  Laws  enforced  by 
the  authority  of  princes  and  magistrates  who  possessed 
litUe  power,  commanded  no  great  degree  of  reverenpe. 
The  administration  of  justice  among  rude  illiterate  peoplet 
was  not  so  accuy te,  or  decisive,  or  uniform,  as  to  induce 
men  to  submit  implicitly  to  its  determinations.  Every 
offended  baron  buckled  on  his  armour,  and  sought  redrea 
at  the  head  of  his  vassals.  His  adversary  met  him  in  like 
hostile  array.  Neither  of  them  appealed  to  impotent 
laws  which  could  afford  them  no  protection.  Neither  of 
them  would  submit  points,  in  which  their  honour  and 
their  passions  were  warmly  interested,  to  the  slow  deter- 
mination  of  a  judicial  inquiry.  Both  trusted  to  their 
swords  for  the  decision  of  the  contest.  The  kindred  and 
dependants  of  the  aggressor,  as  well  as  of  the  defender, 
were  involved  in  the  quarrel.  They  had  not  even  the 
liberty  of  remaining  neutral.  Such  as  refused  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  party  to  which  they  belonged,  were 
not  only  exposed  to  infamy,  but  subjected  to  legal  penal- 
ties. 
Tht  MTiii.  ^^^  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  torn  and  afHici- 
cioui  ef-  ed,  during  several  centuries,  by  intestine  wars,  excited  by 
■Ktsoi  It.  pi-ivg^g  animosities,  and  carried  on  with  all  the  rage  na- 
tural to  men  of  fierce  manners,  and  of  violent  passions. 
The  estate  of  every  baron  was  a  kind  of  independent  teop* 
tory,  disjoined  from  those  around  it,  and  the  hostilities 
between  them  seldom  ceased.  The  evil  became  so  Inn* 
terate  and  deep  rooted,  that  the  form  and  laws  of  private 
war  were  ascertained,  and  regulations  concerning  it  made 
a  part  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence^,  in  the  same  rnaik* 
ner  as  if  this  practice  had  been  founded  hi  some  natural 
right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  original  constitution  of  civil 
society. 
So  great  was  the  disorder,  and  such  the  calamities^ 

'  Betumanoir  Costamet  dCBetUYoIsis,  ch»  59,  ct  ks  notes  de  Tlisu* 
maaiiere,  p.  447. 
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which  tl^eseperpofual  hostilities  occasioned,  that  various  src^. 
efforts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the  nobles  this  pernicious  :==^' — r 
privUege.  It  was  the  interest  of  every  sovereign  to  abo-  ^^,i,,|'\ 
lish  a  practice  which  almost  annihilated  his  authorit j. :"v»'  •  '* 
Cnarfemagne  prohibited  it  by  an  express  law,  as  an  in*^}^^;^,^. 
vention  of  the  devil  to  destroy  the  order  and  happines  of 
society*;  but  the  reign  of  one  monarcn,  however  vigor- 
ous and  active^  was  too  short  to  extirpate  a  custom  so 
firmly  established.  Instead  of  enforcing  this  prohibition, 
his  feeble  successors  durst  venture  on  nothing  more  than 
to  apply  palliatives.  They  declared  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  commence  war,  until  he  had  sent  a  formal  de- 
fiance to  the  kindred  and  dependants  of  his  adversary; 
they  orda^ed,  that  after  the  commission  of  the  trespass  or 
crime  which  gave  rise  to  a  private  war,  forty  days  must 
elapse  before  the  person  injured  should  attack  the  vassals 
of  his  adversary ;  they  enjoined  all  persons  to  suspend 
their  private  animosities,  and  to  cease  from  hostilities, 
when  the  king  was  engaged  in  any  war  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  nation.  Ihe  church  co-operated  with  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  interposed  its  authority  in  order  to 
extirpate  a  practice  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anitj.  Various  councils  issued  decrees  prohibiting  all 
private  wars,  and  denounced  the  heaviest  anathemas 
against  such  as  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  society, 
by  claiming  or  exercising  that  barbarous  right  The  aid 
of  religion  was  called  in  to  combat  and  subdue  the  ferocity 
of  the  times.  The  Almighty  was  said  to  have  manifest- 
ed, by  visions  and  revelations  to  different  persons,  his  dis« 
approbation  of  that  spirit  of  revenge,  which  armed  one 
part  of  his  creatures  against  the  other.  Men  were  re- 
quired, in  the  name  of  God,  to  sheath  their  swords,  and 
to  remember  the  sacred  ties  which  united  them  as  Chris- 
tians, and  as  members  of  the  same  society.  But  this 
junction  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  authority,  though 
strengthened  by  every  thing  most  apt  to  alarm  and  to 
overawe  the  credulous  spirit  of  those  ages,  produced  no 

•  Capitun  A.  D,  801.  Edit.  Bslaz.  vol.  i,  p.  271. 
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<;Qiuecrated  tffi  tb^  mpfq.  sf»h«cii^  ^fite  of  4€^ticii^,    l^he 

qqU^i)  <?qpt^^ied:tp.a|«enthi8  4«p^rou&  privilege ;  th^ 

fiefi^s^d  to  obej^swi^.of^  the  la^w^  c^culated.  tpLanmil  of 

circumscribe  it;  tlfcy,  eluded  othen.;  thjey.pc^titioned; 

they  reipoi^st^tili ;  t^f  atn^ed  for  tberlgl^t  of  priv^ 

K^ar,  a#,tbe  bjghe^t  wd  most  honourable,  distinction  of 

their  order.    Even  sp  h^  a^  th^  fourteenth  c^ntniy,  we 

Qpd}  the  nobl^  in:  a^Yond  prxxvincei^  of  f  rano^,  contendi* 

if^  for  th^ic^pcient  ipcijtbod  of  terminating  thi*ir  di^err 

ei)ceB  hy  the  surord,  ia  pi«£erence  to  that^qf  sinbmittiog 

them  to  the  decision  of  opj,  juflge.    The  final  aboliticMf 

of  this  practiqe  ia  ti^pit,  kjingdom^  ^d  the  other  couptijep 

in  which  it  prevailed,  is  not  to  be  i^rihfed  sp  Qfuip^  Uf 

I^Q  force  of  statutes  and  d^^^ees,  as  to  the  gi^adual  ifn^r^aif 

of  the  royf  1  authority,  and  to  the  impecGq>tilp^  pr^greiy^ 

of  juster  sentio»ut9  cop^er^ng  goy^nmetntt  onlcf*  ^ff^ 

pjuhlic  security  *. 

Tiie  prohi-     2.  ^he  prot^ibitioi^  of  the  forqi  of  trjij^  by  jitdy:!^  ^oni^ 

^ria?byiu.  ^^>  W  Mother  con^idoT^bj^  ^*^R  to^fards  the  intcodyf^ 

diciai  com-  tion  of  such  reguUr  gpv^ment,  as  secured  puli||Ui|^  ^^^4^ 

dJei^^    W^  Wi^%t«  tranquillity.    '^^  the  rig<it  o(  priTA^e  war  IdBk 

r^^^P^  many  of  the  quarrels  ^piopg  incUndMals  to  b$  d^ided^ 

mmiitA.    1U|«  tho^  l^etwfi^  wMflW,  Iff  acm? ;  tb?  forp  ojf  trial  by 

tMQof  jut- jij^l^i^  conibat,  which  wfs  ei^bltsbipd  ip  ^veyy  couptq^ 

of  Europe,  bi^tis^ed  fq^ity  Crom  courts  of  ji^tiqe,  fi^ 

rendered  cl^apcft  of  fprpi^  the  arbiter  pf  their  dei^n;|iin|^ 

tipnf «   III  pivili2f d  natiops,  fll  tr^99f:^pns  of  wj  iiRpofV 

i3cfe^iQ  ^ce  are  condudied  in  writivig.     Thp  exbibitioii  of  ^nf 

•"^^ij^^^'dM  or  instrument  if  fpll  levfdfucie  of  i^f  fjpf,  find  fK^(j^7 

!?^  of  the  t^ins  with  precjsiop  wbate^b  pf^rty  kf^  ^ipiflal|d  f^ 

^^      periidrm.    BuJ  m^^  »  fS4^  PWPlfi?  V^^  !!?f  f^  rf 

^yrading  and  writiflg  wpTP  Wfh  Hqcpmrngn  f tf^^m^nti^ 

^  to  be  tfi^ifT  pf  e^f  fptjl|Ied  f  p^ffpp  to  t^  fHR^ 

Mti^n  of  a  clcrJK  qr  Je^pjl  ni^,  f^W^I^  W  ^Pf  Fff 

^*^nowfci>f^  *A  writing  biit  treaties  betseen  nrin^ytt  difiiF 
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grants  and  cliarters  to  their  subjects,  or  siieli  transactions  ^ECT. 
between  private  parties  as  were  of  extraordinary  conse- : 
qnence,  or  had  an  extensive  effect.  The  greater  part  of 
affairs  in  common  life  and  business  was  carried  on  by 
verbal  contracts  or  promises.  This,  in  mahj  6ivil  ques* 
tions,  not  onlj  made  it  difficult  to  bring  proof  sufficient 
to  establish  any  claim,  but  encourag^  falsehood  and 
fraud,  by  rendering  them  extremely  easy.  Even  in  cri« 
minai  cases,  where  a  particular  fact  must  be  ascertained, 
or  an  accusation  must  be  disproved,  the  nature  and  effect 
of  legal  evidence  were  little  understood  by  barbarous  na« 
ttons.  To  define  with  accuracy  that  species  of  evidence 
which  a  court  had  reason  to  expect ;  to  determine  when  it 
ought  to  ipstst  on  positive  proof,  and  when  it  should  be 
satisfied  with  a  proof  from  circumstances ;  to  compare 
tke  testimony  of  discordant  witnesses,  and  to  fix  the  i^ 
gree  of  credit  doe  to  each ;  were  discussions  too  intricate 
and  subtile  for  the  jurisprudence  of  ignorant  ages.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  encumbering  themselves  with  these,  a  mora 
simple  form  of  procedure  was  introduced  into  courts,  aa 
well  civil  as  criminal.  In  all  cases  where  the  notoriety 
of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  the  clearest  and  most  direct  evi« 
denee,  the  person  accused,  or  he  against  whom  an  action 
was  brought,  was  called  legally,  or  offered  voluntarily^ 
to  purge  himself  by  oath  ;  and  trpon  his  declaring  his  in- 
nocence, he  was  instantly  acquitted'.  This  absurd  prac« 
tiee  effectually  screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and 
punishment,  by  rendering  the  temptation  to  perjury  so 
powerful,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  resist  it.  The  pemicioua 
effects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt ;  and  in  order  to  guard 
against  them,  the  laws  ordained,  that  oaths  should  be  ad« 
ininistered  with  great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with 
every  circumstance  which  could  inspire  religious  reve- 
rence, or  superstitious  terror*.   This,  however,  proved  A 

'  Lig«  Burgund,  tit.  S.  ttid  ^    Leg.  Aleman.  tit.  8ft.    L^.  BtiwaSi 
lit  .8f  I  5,  2,  Ac. 

'  «  Du  Cangv'  Giossar.  yoce  JTwramcnium,  ^oL  HI,  p.   1607»   Edkt. 
Benedict. 

;     vol..  V.  »  C"ninin]o 
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SECT,   feeble  remedy ;  these  ceremonious  tiies  became  fsmHiary 
: — ' —  and  their  impression  on  the  imagination  gradually  dimi* 
nished :  men  who  could  venture  to  disregard  truths  wore 
not  apt  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an  oath.    Their  ob- 
servation of  this  put  legislators  upon  devising  a  new  ex- 
pedient for  rendering  the  purgation  by  oath  more  certain 
and  satisfactory.    They  required  the  person  accused  to 
appear  with  a  certain  number  of  freemen,  hb  neighbours 
or  relations,  who  corroborated  the  oath  which  he  took  by 
swearing  that  they  believed  all  that  he  uttered  to  be  true. 
.These  were  called  compwrgators^  and  their  number  varied 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  or 
the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which  a  person  was  charged^ 
In  some  cases,  the  concurrence  of  no  less  than  three  hun« 
dred  of  these  auxiliary  witnesses  was  requisite  to  acquit  the 
person  accused  K    But  even  this  device  was  found  to  be 
ineffectual.     It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  every  man  in 
Europe,  during  several  ages,  not  to  desert  the  chief  on 
whom  he  depended,  and  to  stand  by  those  with  whom  the 
ties  of  blood  connected  him.     Whoever  then  was  bold 
enough  to  violate  the  laws,  was«ure  of  devoted  adherents, 
willing  to  abet,  and  eager  to  serve  him,  in  whatever  man« 
ner  he  required.    The  formality  of  calling  compurgators 
proved  an  apparent,  not  a  real  security,  against  falsehood 
and  perjury ;  and  the  sentences  of  courts,  while  they  con- 
tinued to  refer  every  point  in  question  to  the  oath  of  the 
defendant,  became  so  flagrantly  iniquitous,  as  excited  uai* 
versal  indignation  against  this  method  of  procedure  K 
Thtw  in-       Sensibfe  of  these  defects,  but  strangers  to  the  manner  of 
c£«pm-    correcting  them,  or  of  introducing  a  more  proper  f^wm, 
tice  of  ap.  our  ancestors,  as  an  infallible  method  of  discovering  trrytfa, 
1^'^^^  and  of  guarding  against  deception,  appealed  to  HeavW 
and  referred  every  point  in  dispute  to  be  determined«\ts 
they  imagined^  by  the  decisions  of  unerring  wisdom  a«i 
impartial  justice.    The  person  accused,  in  order  to  pirire 

Du  Cuige  Glossar.  voce  Junmaiium,  voL  iii,  p.  U99. 
I  spelnwa  GloBtsr.  TOoe  AmML  Gngox.  Turon,  Hlit.  Ub.  viii,  c'  9. » 


^  Leg.  Laofobard.  lib.  ii,  tit.  &$,  %  Si. 
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bis  huioceiictf,  submitted  4o  trial,  in  certain  cases,  either    S£CT. 
hj  phragin;  bis  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  by  lifting  a  re^  ^ 

hot  iron  witb  his  naked  hand ;  or  by  walking  barefoot 
Ofer  boming  plough-shares ;    or  by  other  experiments 
equally  peritons  and  formidable.    On  other  occasions -be  pankulw. 
ehaOenged  his  accuser  to  fight  him  in  8ingle<!ombat    All  ^tJ»t  iu<ii- 
tbese  Tarious  forms  of  trial  were  conducted  with  many  de*  bat. 
i^OQt  ceremonies ;  the  ministers  of  religion  were  employed ; 
the  Almighty  was  called  nponto  interpose  for  the  mani* 
festation  of  guilt,  and  for  the  protection  of  innocence;  and 
whoe?er  escaped  unhurt,  or  came  off  victorious,  was  pro« 
aeunced  to  be  acquitted  by  the  judgmmt  of  GodK 

Among  all  the  whimskal  and  absurd  institutions  whidi  ^j^^  .^^^ 
swe  their  extsteace  to  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  this,  d.uctton  of 
wbicli  aobmitted  questions  that  affected  the  property,  the  IJ^J' fji|!^^ 
reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men,  to  the  determination  of  «<)  hy  the 
diance,  or  of  bodily  strength  and  address,  appears  to  betUmoCthe 
the  most  extravagant  and  preposterous.    There  were  cir-*"'^^,'^ 
cumstamses,  however,  which  led  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
consider  this  equivocal  mode  of  deciding  any  point  in  con- 
test, as  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  a  certain  method 
of  disooveriag  its  will.  As  men  are  unable  to  comprehend 
the  manner  in  which  the  Almighty  carries  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ^universe,  by  equal,  fixed,  and  general  laws, 
they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  every  case  which  their 
passions  or  interest  render  important  in  their  own  eyes, 
Uie  Snpr^ne  Ruler  of  all  ought  visibly  to  display  his 
power  in  vimlicating  innocence  and  punishing  guilt.     It 
requires  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy to  correct  this  popular  error;   but  the  sentiments 
prevalent  in  Europe  during  the  dark  ages,  instead  of  cor- 
rectiag,  strengthened  it.    Religion,  for  several  centuries, 
consisted  x^iefly  in    believing  the  legendary  history  of 
those  saints  whose  names  crowd  and  disgrace  the  Romish 
eakndar.    The  fabulous  tales  concerning  their  miracles 
had  been  declared  authentic  by  the  bulls  of  popes,  arijd 
the  decrees  of  councils ;  they  made  the  great  subject  of 

'  Mnrtt  disterutio  de  judiciJs  Dei ;  AntSquit.  Ital.  vol.  iii,  p.  61S. 
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^^^*   the  ifisiractiont  which  the  clergy  oBenA  to  the  peQ|sle» 
ss=and  were  received  by  them  with  implicit  creduU&y  and 


ftdintration.  By  attending  to  these,  men  were  aeciifttonieil 
to  believe  that  tlie  establifibed  laws  of  nature  might  be  via* 
lated  on  tlie  most  frivolous  occasions,  and  were  taught  to 
look  rather  for  particular  and  extraerdinary  acts  of  power 
under  the  divine  administration,  than  to  contemplate  the 
regular  progress  and  execution  of«a  general  plan.  Otae 
superstition  prepared  the  way  for  another}  and  whoever 
believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  had  interposed  uiiracu- 
loualy  on  those  trivial  occasions  nsentioBed  in  legends^ 
could  not  but  expect  his  intervention  in  mattrn's  of  greater 
importance,  when  solemnly  referred  to  his' decision. 
•ndlike-  With  this  superstttious  opinion,  the  naartiaJ  SfHiit  of 
thor  nvir-  Europe,  during  the  middle  agles,  concucred  in.eataUisfaing 
cUl  ipirit.  the  mode  of  trial  by  judicial  combat.  To  be  ready  to» 
maintain  with  his  sword  whatever  his  lips  had  utlared» 
was  the  first  maxim  of  honour  with  every  gentienian.  To 
assert  their  own  rights  by  force  of  arms^  to  infliet  ven* 
geance  on  those  who  had  injured  or  affronted  them^  waie 
the  distinction  and  pride  a(  high-spirited  noWes.  The 
form  of  trial  by  combat  coinciding  with  this  maum»  flat- 
tered and  gratified  these  passions.  Every  man  was  the 
guardian  of  his  own  honour  and  of  his  own  life;  the  jua- 
tice  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  future  reputation,  depend-* 
ed  on  his  own  courage  and  prowess.  This  made  of  de» 
cision  was  considered,  accordingly,  as  one  of  the  happievt 
efforts  of  wise  policy ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced* 
all  the  forms  of  trial  by  fire  or  water,  and  other  supersti- 
tious experiments,  fell  into  disuse,  or  were  empleyed 
only  in  controversies  between  persons  of  inferior  rank.  Aa 
it  was  the  privilege  of  a  gentleman  to  claim  the  trial  by 
combat,  it  was  quickly  authorised  over  all  Buropa,  and 
received  in  every  country  with  equal  aatis&etion.  Not 
only  questions  concerning  uncertain  or  ocmtested  facUy 
but  general  and  abstract  points  in  law,  wer^e  determined 
by  the  issue  of  a  combat ;  and  the  latter  was  deemed  • 
niiethod  of  discovering  truth  more  libecal>  as  well  as  mare 
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ntasfaetorjr,  thfto  that  by  inrestigatioo  and  argument.  ^^* 
Not  noly  miglit  parties,  whose  minds  were  exasperated aaBsa^s 
bj  tfaeeagemesaand  the  bostUity  of  opposilioo,  defy  their 
aatagoius^  and  require  him  to  make  good  his  charge,  (Mr 
to  prove  bis  innocence,  with  hb  sword;  but  witnesses, 
ivbo  bad  no  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  question,  though 
called  to  decIaiH^  ti»e  truth  by  laws  which  ought  to  have 
afforded  tbem  proleftion,  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
daager  of  a  duiilQuge,  and  equally  bound  to  assert  the 
veivcity  of  their  evidence  by.  dint  of  arms.  To  complete 
the  absurdities  of  this  military  jurisprudence,  even  the 
character  of  a  judge  was  net  sacrecT  from  its  violence* 
Aoy  one  of  the  parties  might  interrupt  a  judge  when  about 
to  delirer  his  ofitnioB ;  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity  and 
corrnptfQS,  in  the  most  reproachful  terms;  and,  throwing 
down  bis  gauBilet,.flAigbt  challenge  him  to  defend  his  iQ# 
tegrtty  in  the  field;  nor  could  he,  without  infamy,  refuse 
lo  accept  the  defiance,  <»*  decline  to  enter  the  lists  against 
•odi  an  adversary. 

Thus,  the  form  of  trial  by  combat,  like  other  abuses,  it  become» 
spread  gradually,  and  extended  to  all  persons,  and  almost  ^^^^^^"^^ 
to  all  cases.  Ecclesiastics,  women,  minors,  superannu* 
ated  aod  infirm  persons,  who  could  not  with  decency  or 
justtee  be  compelled  to  take  lu'ms,  or  to  maintain  their  own 
cause,  were  obliged  to  produce  champions,  who  offered 
from  afleetion,  or  were  engaged  by  rewards,  to  fight  their 
hatdes.  The  solemnities  of  a  judicial  combat  were  such 
as  were  natural  in  an  action  which  was  considered  both 
as  a  formal  appeal  to  God,  and  as  the  final  decision  of 
questioas  of  the  highest  moment.  Every  circumstance 
rehtiflg  to  them  waa  regulated  by  the  edicts  of  princest, 
and  cxptained  in  the  comments  of  lawyers,  with  a  minute 
and  even  superstitious  accm*acy.  Skill  in  these  laws  and 
rig^  vas  frequently  the  only  science  of  which  warlike 
fiobiei  boasled,  er  which  they  were  ambitious  to  attain  *■. 

**  See«  cnripus  diacoune  cono^niiig  Uie  laws  of  judicial  combat,  h^ 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to  Richard  II*  te 
Spdmm's.flinsisr  nwa  Caaywt* 
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SECT.       Bj  this  barbarous  custom,  the  naluiml  come  of  pro* 

'i    I  ceeding,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  questions,  was  entirely 

^louT^.  perverted.    Force  usurped  the  place  of  equity  in  courts 

fecuof  it.  of  judicature,  and  justice  was  banished  from  lier  proper 

mansion.  Discernment,  learning,  integrity,  were  qualities 

less  necessary  to  a  judge  than  bodily  strength  and  des- 

terity  in  the  use  of  arms.    Daring  courage  and  superior 

vigour  or  address  were  of  more  moment  towards  securing 

the  favourable  issue  of  a  suit  than  the  equity  of  a  cause, 

or  the  clearness  of  the  evidence.   Men,  of  course,  applied 

themselves  to  cultivate  the  talents  which  they  found  to  be 

of  greatest  utility.*  As  strength  of  body  and  address  io 

arms  were  no  less  requisite  in  those  lists  whidi  they  were 

obliged  to  enter  in  defence  of  their  private  rights  than  in 

the  field  of  battle,  where  they  met  the  enemies  of  their 

country,  it  became  the  great  object  of  education,  as  well 

as  the  chief  employment  of  life,  to  acquire  these  martial 

accomplishments.    The  administration  of  justice,  instead 

of  accustoming  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  equity,  or  to 

reverence  the  decisions  of  law,  added  to  the  ferocity  of 

their  manners,  and  taught  them  to  consid^  force  at  the 

great  arbiter  of  right  and  wron^. 

Various  These  pernicious  effects  of  the  trial  by  combat  were  ao 

cxperiteius  obvious,  that  they  did  not  altogether  escape  the  view  of 

Whfng  this  ^^^  unobserving  age  in  which  it  was  introduced.    The 

practice,     clergy  from  the  beginning  remonstrated  against  it,  as  re* 

pugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  subversive  off 

justice  and  order  °.    But  the  maxims  and  passions  which 

favoured  it  had  taken  such  hold  of  the  minds  of  men, 

that  they  disregarded  admonitions  and  censures,  which, 

on  other  occasions,  would  have  struck  them  with  terror. 

The  evil  was  too  great  and  inveterate  to  yield  to  that 

remedy,  and,  continuing  to  increase,  the  civil  power  at 

length  found  it  necessary  to  interpose*    Conscious,. how* 

ever,  of  their  own  limited  authority,  monarchs  proceeded 

with  caution,  and  their  first  attempts  to  restrain,  or  to  set 

any  bounds  to  this  practice,  were  eJKtremely  feeble.    One 

"  Db  Csnge  Gloaasr.  voce  Jhidhm,  vol.  ii,^  ItfVJ. 
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of  the  eariiat  restrictiaot  of  this  practice  which  occurs  in    SSCT. 
the  histoiy  of  Europe,  is  that  of  Henry  L  of  England,  s^sss 
It  tzteoded  no  farther  than  to  prohibit  the  trial  bj  com- 
bat in  questions  concerning  property  of  small  valued 
Louis  VII.  of  France  imitated  his  example,  and  issued  an 
edict  to  the  same  effect  K     St  Louis,  whose  ideas  as  a 
legislator  were  far  superior  to  those  of  his  age,  endeavour- 
ed to  introduce  a  moi%  perfect  jurisprudence,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  trial  by  evidence  in  place  of  that  by  combat 
But  his  regulations  with  respect  to  this  were  confined  to 
his  own  domains ;  for  the  great  vassal^  of  the  crown  pos- 
lessed  such  independent  authority,  and  were  so  fondly  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  practice,  that  he  had  not  power  to 
venture  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  kingdom*  Some  barons 
Tolufltariiy  adopted  his  regulations.     The  spirit  of  courts 
of  justice  became  averse  to  the  mode  of  decision  by  conw 
bat,  and  discouraged  it  on  every  occasion.    The  nobles, 
nerertheless,  thought  it  so  honourable  to  depend  for  the 
security  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  on  their  own  courage* 
alone,  and  contended  with  so  much  vehemence  for  the 
preservation  of  this  favourite  privilege  of  their  order,  that 
the  successors  of  St  Louis,  unable  to  oppose,  and  afraid 
of  offeading  such  powerful  subjects,  were  obliged  not  only 
to  toJente,  but  to  authorize  the  practice  which  he  had  at- 
tempted to  abolbh  ^,  In  other  countries  of  Europe,  efforts 
equallj  sealous  were  employed  to  maintain  the  established 
custom,  and  similar  concessions  were  extorted  from  their 
respective  sovereigns.    It  continued,  however,  to  be  an 
ob|ect  of  policy  with  every  monarch  of  abilities  or  vigour 
to  explode  the  trial  by  combat ;  and  various  edicts  were 
issued  for  thb  purpose.    But  the  observation  which  was 
made  eonceming  the  right  of  private  war  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  mode  of  trial  under  review.    No  custom, 
how  absurd  soever  it  may  be,  if  it  has  subsisted  long,  or 
derives  its  force  from  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the 

•  BruMel  Uitge  des  Fiefs,  voL  il,  pi  9Sf . 
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SECT,   age  in  which  it  prerails,'  was  ever  abolished  by  the  bare 
s^B^Bs  promulgation  of  laws  and  statutes.    The  sentiments  of  the 
people  must  diange,  or  some  new  poorer,  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  prevalent  custom,    must   be  introduced. 
Such  a  change  accordingly  took  place   in  Europe,    as 
'   science  gradually  increased,  and  society  advanced  towards 
more  perfect  order*.     In  proportion  as  the  prerogative  of 
.     princes  extended,  and  came  to  acquire  new  force,  a  power, 
interested  in  suppressing  every  practice  favourable  to  the 
independence  of  the  nobles,  was  introduced.     The  strug- 
gle, neverthelss,  subsisted  for  several  centuries;  sometimes 
the  new  regulations  and  ideas  seemed  to  gain  ground; 
sometimes  ancient  habits  recurred;    and  though,  upon 
the  whole,  the  trial  by  combat  went  more  and  more  into 
disuse,  yet  instances  of  it  occur  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  in  the  history  both  of  France  and  of  England. 
In  proportion;  as- j^  declined,  the  regular  administration  of 
justice  was  restored ;  the  proceedings  of  courts  were  di- 
rected by  knoi^n  laws;  the  study  of  these  became  an  object 
of  attention  to  judges;  and  the  people  of  Europe  advanced 
fast  towaij}^  civility,  when  this  great  cause  of  the  ferocity 
of  their  manners  was  removed  *. 
The  priTi-      3-  ^7  authorizing  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  courts 
Icgeof  ap-  of  the  baron  to  those  of  the  king,  and  subjecting  the  de- 
£^  the    cisions  of  the  former  to  the  review  of  the  latter,  a  new  step, 
Sc  bir^   "^*  '^*®  considerable  than  those  which  I  have  already 
another      mentioned,  was  taken  towards  establishing  the  regular, 
prover^t  consistent,  and  vigorous  administration  of  justice.  Among 
in  the  ad<  all  the  encroachments  of  the  feudal  nobles  on  the  prero- 
tion  of  jus-  gAtive  of  their  monarchs,  their  usurping  the  administra- 
tice.  tion  of  justice  with  supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and 

criminal  causes,  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  estates, 
was  the  most  singular.  In  other  nations  subjects  have 
contended  with  their  sovereigns,  and  have  endeavoured 
toextend  theirown  powerand  privileges:  but  in  the  l^stdrjr 
.  of  their  struggles  and  pretensions,  we  discover  nibthing 
similar  to  this  right  which  the  feudal  barons^claimcid  and 

•  NOTE  XXII. 
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obtained.     It  must  have  been  sometbiog  pecriilifir  ^n    ^^P  • 

their  genius  and  manners  that  ,suggesied  this  id.^a,  aa4 


prompted  them  to  insist  on  such  a  claim.  Among  tjico^^.** 
rude  people  who , conquered  the  various  province3  Qf  (}\eP'^*"*'^  *"*^ 
Homan  empire,  and  established  new  kingdoms  there,  tl^e  i^cnc^u"^*- 
passion  of  resentment,  too  impetuous  to  bear  contrqul,  was  ^}^^^  ^ 
permitted  to  remain  almost  unrestrained  by  the  authority  bUicy . 
of  laws.  The  person  offended,  as  has  been  observjed,  re- 
tained not  only  the  right  ofprosecuting,  but  of  punishing 
his  adversary.  To  hipi  it  belonged  to  inflictsuch  vengeance 
as  satiated  his  rage,  or  to  accept  of  such  satisfaction  as 
appeased  it.  But,  while  fierce  barbarians  continued  io 
be  the  sole  judges  in  their  own  cause,  their  enmities  were 
implacable  and  immortal;  they  set  no  bounds  either  to 
tbe  degree  of  their  vengeance,  or  to  the  duration  of 
their  resentment.  The  excesses  which  this  occasioned 
proved  so  destructive  of  peace  and  order  in  society,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  devise  some  remedy.  At  iSrst,  re- 
course was  had  to  arbitrators,  who,  by  persuasion  or  en- 
treaty, prevailed  on  the  party  oflTended  to  accept  of  a  fine 
orcon^position  from  the  aggressor,  and  to  drop  all  farther 
prosecution.  But,  as  submission  to  p^sons  who  had  no 
legal  or  .magisterial  authority  was  altogether  voluntary^ 
it  became  necessary  to  establish  judges,  with  power  suffi- 
cient to  ei^force  their  own  decisions.  The  leader  whom 
thcgr  were  .accustoqned  .to  follow  and  to  obey,  whqsp 
courage  they  respected,  ^nd  in  wliose  integrity  they  placed 
confidence,  .was  the  person  to  whom  a  martial  people 
naturally  committed  this  important  prerogative.  Everj 
chieftaifi  was  the  commander  of  his  tribe  in  war,  and  their 
judge  in  peace.  JEyery  baron  led  his  vas^ls  to  the  field, 
and  administered  justice  to  them  ih  his  hall.  The  high- 
spirited  dependants  would  not  have  recognised  any  other  ^ 
authority,  or  have  submitted  to  any  other  jurisdiction. 
But,  in  times  of  turbulence  ..and  Violence,  the  exercise  of 
thb  new  function  was  atteuded  not  only  with  trouble,  but 
with  danger.  No  j)ersqn  could  assumethe  character  of 
a  judge,  if  be  did  not  possess  power  suffiqient  to  protect 
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SECT,  ^ii^  Q^^  party  from  the  violence  of  prirate  rcvengej  anJ 
cKKBHsaeto  compel  the  other  to  accept  of  such  reparation  as  he 
enjoined*  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinarj  efforts 
which  this  office  reqXiired,  judges,  besides  the  fine  which 
they  appointed  to  be  paid  as  a  compensation  to  the  person 
or  family  who  had  been  injured,  levied  an  additional  sum 
as  a  recompence'for  their  own  labour;  and  in  all  the  feudal 
kingdoms  the  latter  was  not  only  as  precisely  ascertained^ 
but  as  regularly  exacted,  as  the  former. 
^d*b* a^rf-  Thus,  by  the  natural  operation  of  circumstances  pecu- 
f ecu  dfthti liar  to  the  manners  or  political  state  of  the  feudal  nations, 
pnvikge.  separate  and  territorial  jurisdictions  came  not  only  to  be 
established  in  every  kingdom,  but  were  established  in  such 
a  way,  that  the  interest  of  the  barons  concurred  with  their 
ambition  in  maintaining  and  extending  them.  It  was 
not  merely  a  point  of  honour  with  the  feudal  nobles  to 
dispense  justice  to  their  vassals;  but,  from  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  arose  oide  capital  branch  of  their  revenue;  an4 
the  emoluments  of  their  courts  were  frequently  the  main 
support  of  their  dignity.  It  was  with  infinite  seal  that 
they  asserted  and  defended  this  high  privilege  of  their 
order.  By  this  institution,  however,  every  kingdom  in 
Europe  was  split  into  as  many  separate  principalities  as  it 
contained  powerful  barony.  Their  vassals,  whether  in  peace 
or  in  war,  were  hardly  sensible  of  any  authority  but  that 
of  their  immediate  superior  lord ;  they  felt  themselves 
subject  to  no  other  command;  they  were  amenable  to 
no  other  jurisdiction.  The  ties  which  linked  together 
these  smaller  conflsderacies  became  close  and  firm ;  the 
bonds  of  public  union  relaxed  or  were  dissolved.  The 
nobles  strained  their  invention  in  devising  regulations 
which  tended  to  ascertain  and  petpetuate  this  distinction. 
^  In  order  to  guard  against  any  appearance  of  subordina* 
tion  in  their  courts  to  those  of  the  crown,  they  frequently 
constrained  their  raonarchs  to  prohibit  the  royal  judges 
from  entering  their  territories,  or  from  claiming  any  ju- 
risdiction there ;  and  if,  either  through  mistake,  or  from 
the  spirit  of  encroachment,  any  royal  judge,  ventured  to 
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estend  his  Mthority  to  tho  vafisals  of  a  baron,  tliej  mi^k  <^- 
plead  their  ri^ht  of  exemption,  and  the  lord  of  whom  —  '  ■■ 
they  heid  could  not  only  rescue  them  4>ut  of  his  hands, 
but  was  entitled  to  legal  reparation  for  the  injury  and  af« 
front  offered  to  him.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  judges 
scarcely  reached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  kiog^s 
demesnes.  Instead  of  a  regular,  gradation  of  courts,  all 
acknowledgiag  the  authori^  of  the  same  general  laws, 
and  looking  up  to  these  as  the  guides  of  their  decisions, 
there  were,  in  every  feudal  kiogdoro,  a  number  of  indepen* 
dent  tribunals,  the  proceedings  of-  which  were  directed  by 
local  custonas  and  contradictory  forms.  The  collision  of 
jurisdiction  among  these  different  courts  often  retarded 
the  execution  of  justice.  The  variety  and  caprice  of  their 
modes  of  procedure  must  have  for  ever  kept  the  admini- 
stration of  it  from  attaining  any  degree  of  uniformity  or 
perfection. 

All  the  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  these  encroacb«Bipcdicon 
ments  on  their  jurisdiction,  and  bore  them  with  impa>^][|^^^^ 
tience.  But  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  so  firmly  iMt  it  or 
established,,  and  the.  danger  of  endeavouring  to  overturn^  ^' 
them  by  open  force  was  so  manifest,  that  kings  wei« 
obliged  to  remain  satisfied  with  attempts  to  undermine 
them.  V«arious  expedients  were  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose,  each  of  which  merits  attention,  as  they  ouirk  the 
progfesa  of  law  and  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of 
Europe-  At  first,  princes  endeavoured  to  circumscribe 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  by  contending  that  they 
ought  to  take  cognizance- only  of  smaller  offences,  reserr- 
ing  those  of  greater  moment,  under  the  appellation  of 
pkoM  of  the  crowjii  and  rojfol  causes,  to  be  tried  in  the 
king's  courts.  This,,  however,  affected  only  the  barons 
of  infenor  note;  the  more  powerful. nobles  scorned  such 
a  distinctipn,  and  not  only,  claimed  unlimited  jurisdiction, 
but  obliged  their  sovereigns  to  grant  them  charters,  con- 
veying or  recognizing  this  privilege  in  the  most  ample 
Cocm.  The  attempt,  nevertheless,.was  productive  of  some 
good  conseqjufncec^  and  paved  the,  way  for  more.    It 
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sRCT.  ttoriieil  the  sltVeTi'ticfn  of  men  towards  a  jurisdiction  distiilet 
^Bsss  from  that  of  the  baron  whose  vassals  they  were*;  it  accos- 
tbrhed  them  to  the  pretensions  of  superiority  which  the 
crown  claimed  over  territorial  judges ;  and  taught  them, 
when  oppressed  by  their  own  superior  lord,  to  look  up  to 
^heif  sovereign  as  their  protector.  This  facilitatedthe  in- 
troduction of  appeals,  by  which  princes  brougiit  the  de- 
cisions of  the  barons^  courts  under  the  review  of  the  royal 
judges.  While  trial  by  combat  subsisted  in  full  vigour, 
no  poilfit  decided  accbrding'to  that  mode  could  be  brought 
under  tlie  review' of  anotlier  court.  It  had  been  referred 
to  the  judgUfketat  of  God ;  the  issue  of  battle  had  declared 
his  will ;  and  it  would  have  been  impious  to  have  called 
in  question  the  equity  of  the  divine  decision.  But  as  soon 
atf  di'at  barb'^rous'  custbni  began  to  fall  into  disuse,  princes 
encouraged' the  vSssals  of  the  barons  to  sue  fdr  redress,  by 
appealing  to  the  royal  courts.  The  progress  of  this  prac- 
tice, however;  ws^s  slow  and  gradual.  The  ilrist  instances 
of  appeals  wiere  on  accouift  df  the  dek^  or  the  refkeei  of 
JHuHtce  in  tlie  banafhV  (5;)urt^  t  tttkd  ds  thesse-  were  counte* 
nanced  by' the  ideas  of  subordinatidtf  in  the  feudal  consti- 
tution, the  nobles  alldwrd  them  to  be  introduced  without 
mucli  opposition.  But  when  these  were'  fdllbwed  by  ap^ 
peads  dn  dccdunfof  the  injustice  or  ireiqaitg  of  the  sdflett^, 
tlie  ndbles  then  b«!gan  to  be  sensible^  that  if  thirinnora-^ 
'  tidii  became  general,  the  shadow  of  power  nlone  would 
reifidn  in  thdr  bands,  and  allreal  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tidn  would  centre  in  thdse  courts  which  possessed  the  right 
df  review.  They  in.<{tantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstrated 
dgicin^r^e  encroachment,  and  contended  boldly  for  their 
ancient  privileges.  *Btit  the  monarcbs  in  the  difftrent 
Itingdoms  df  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadineas 
and  prudience.  Though  forced  to  suspend  their  opera- 
lldtfs  on  fiome  diaciisions,  and  seemingly  to  yield  whensny 
fdrmidable  conrfederacy  of  their  mssaFs*  united  against 
tttem,  they  resumed  their  measures  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
served the  ndbles  to  Be  remiss  or  feeble,  and  pushed*  them 
with  vigour.    They  appointed  the  royal  courts,  which 
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originaliy  were  ambulatory,  and  irregular  witli  tesptd  to    SECT. 

their  times  of  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  flxisd  place,  and  atsssBHBEs 

stated  seasons.     They  were  solicitous  to  na'hie  judges  of 

more  distihguished  abilities  than  such  as  usually  presided 

in  the  courts  of  the  barons.     They  added  dignity  to 

their  character,  and  splendour  to  their  assemblies.    *[Phey 

laboured  to  render  their  forms  regular,  and  their  decrees 

consistent.     Such  judicatories  became,    of  course,   the 

objects  of  jpublic  confidenctf  as  well  as  veneration.    The 

people,  relinquishing  the  tribunals  of  their  Iords;wereeager 

to  bring  every* subject  of  contest  under  the' more  equal  and 

discerning  eye  of  those  whom  their  sovereign  had  chosen 

to  give  judgment  in  his  name.     Thus  kings  became  once 

more  the  heads  of  the  community,  and'  the  dispensers  of 

justice  to  tbeir  subjects.     The  barons,  in  some  kingdoms, 

ceased  to  exercise  their  right  of  jurisdiction,  because  it 

sunk  intt>  contempt ;  in  others,  it  was  circumscribed  by 

such  regulations  as  rendered  it  innocent,  or  it  was  entirely 

abolished  by  express  statutes.    Thus  the  adtninistnition 

of  justice  talking  its  rise  from  one  source,  and  following 

one  direction,  lield  its  course  in  every^  state  witb  more 

ontfortnity  and  with  greater  fioce  *'. 

VI.  The  forms  and  maxims  of  tfae  canon  l^w;  wbichi^  ngn- 
were  become' universally  respectable  from  tbdr  A^^'^^ty^^^^^^ 
ill  the  spiritual  courts,  contribattid  not  a  little  townrdau«^^ 
those  impTOvements  in  jurisprudence  which  I  have  enii^*'^* 


merated*.    If  we  consider  the  canon  law  poyiftically,  and/ea  «4i«t* 
view  it  either  as  a  system  fhuned'  on  purpose  to  assist  tfae"''*'*'^^ 
clergy  in  lourping  powers  and  jurisdiction  no  leaa  repug* . 
nant  to  the  nature  of  dieir  function- than  inoonaisCknt  with 
the  ordcar  of  government,  or  as  the  *chief  instrument  in 
establishitig^  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  which  shooAr  the 
throne  and  endiuigered  the  liberties  of  every  kingdom  in 
Europe^  we  must  prononnoe  itone' of  the  most  formidable 
engines  evar  formed  against  tfae  happineaa  of  civil  society^ 
But  if  we  eontemplate  it  merely  as  »  code  of  laws  respecting 
the  rights  and  property  of  indiviifaiala,  and  attend  only 
•  NOTE  xxin. 
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»iCT.   to  the  civil  efteeU  of  its  decluons  concermng  these,  U 
^BBsaar^iU   appear   in  a  difTerent   and   a  much  more  favourr 
able  light.    In  ages  of  ignorance  and  credulity  the  mini- 
sters  of  religion  are  the  objects  of  superstitious  veneration. 
The  pro-    When  the  barbarians  who  over-ran  the  Roman  empire 
ficTa^A?  fi"*  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  they  found  the  clergy 
usurpation,  jn  possession  of  considerable  power ;  and  they  naturally 
transferred. to  those  new  guides  the  profound  submission 
and-  reverence-  which  they  were-  accustomed  to  yield  to 
the  priests,  of   that  religion  which  they  had  forsaken. 
They  deemed  their  persons,  to  be  equally,  sacred  with  their 
function ;  and  would  have  considered  it  as.  impious  to 
subject  them  to  the  profane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity,   Thf 
clergy  were  not  blind  to  these  advantages  which  the  weakr 
ness  of  mankind  afforded  them.   They  established  courts, 
in  which  every  question- relating  to  their  own.  character^ 
their  function,  or  their  property,  was  tried.    They  plead- 
ed and  obtained  an. almost  total  exemption  from. the. aur 
thority.  of  civil  judg^    Upon  .different  pretexts,  and  bj 
a  multipticity  of  artifices,  they  conununicated  this  privi- 
lege^to  sO'many  persons,  and  extended*  their  jurisdiction 
to  such  a  variety  of  cases,  that  the  greater  part  of  tfame 
affairs  which  gave  rise  tQ  contest  and  litigation  was  drawn 
vnder  the  cogpiunce  of  the  i|»iritual  courts. 
Thepla*  of     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  dispose  the  laity  to  suffer  these  jusurpift. 
ccciettMti.  tio^s  .without  murmur  or  opposition,  it  was  necessaij.  tp 
^tj^^e    convince  tb«ni  that  the  administration  of  justice  would 
hTih^^  be  readered  more  perfect  by  the  establishment ^of  this  neir 
that  tn'chc  jurisdiction.   This  was  not  a  difficult  undertaking  at  that 
clvilcoQrtf.period,  when  ecclesiastics  carried  on  their- encroachosenks 
with  the  gTMtest  success.  That  scanty  portion  of  scienee 
nM^  served  to  guide  men  in. the  ages  of' darkness  vas 
elmoist  entirely  engrossed  by  the  clergy.  Theyralone  were 
ecmstomed  to  read,  to  inquire,  and  to  reason.  Whatev^er 
knowledge  of.  ancient  jurispprudence  had  .heaipreserr^d^ 
ettfaer.  by  tradition,  or  in  such  books  as  had  eseaped  tine 
dbstntctive  rage  of  herbarians,  vfas:  possessed,  by  the^. 
Upon  the  maxims  of  that^excdlent  system  they  fouaded 
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a  coVte  of  laws  eonsooant  to  the  greftC  priaeipks  of  equity,  sect. 
Being  ^directed  bj  fixed  and  known  rules,*  the  forma  of  ■  ■  , 
their  courts  were  ascertained,  and  their  deeision^i  became 
uniform  and  consistent.  Nor  did  they  want  authority 
sufficient  to  enforce  their  sentences.  IBxcommunicalioil 
and  other  ecclesiastical  censures,  were  pontshments  more 
formidable  than  any  that  civil  judges  could  inflict  in  sup- 
port of  their  decrees. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  jurispru-The  good 
dence  should  become  such  an  object  of  admiration  and^V"f.  °^ 

''  imitating 

respect,  that  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  was  court- aud  adoiic. 
ed  as  a  privilege,  and  conferred  as  a  reward.  It  is  not  sur-  ^  *** 
prising,  that,  even  to  rudepeople,  the  maxims  of  the  canon 
law  should  appear  more  equal  and  just  than  those  of  the 
iU-digesfed  jurisprudence  which  directed  all  proceedings 
in  civil  courts.  According  to  the  latter,  the  differences 
between  contending  barons  were  terminated,  as  in  a  state 
of  nature,  by  the  sword ;  according  to  the  former,  every 
matter  was  subjected  to  the  decision  of  laws.  The  one, 
by  permitting  judicial  combats,  left  chance  and  force  to 
be  arbiters  of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or  falsehood ;  the 
other  passed  judgment  with  respect  to  these,  by  the 
maxims  of  equity,  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Any 
error  or  iniquity  in  a  sentence  pronounced  'by  a  baron  to 
whom  feudal  jurisdiction  belonged,  was  irremediable,  be- 
cause originally  it' was  subject  to  the  review  of  no  superior 
tribunal ;  the  ecclesiastical  law  established  a  regular  gra- 
dation  of  courts,  through  all  which  a  cause  might  be  car- 
ried by  appeal,  until  it  was  determined  by  that  authority 
which  was  held  to  be  supreine  in  the  church.  Thus  the 
genius  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  prepared  men  for 
approving  those  three  great  alterations  in  the  feudal  jurist 
prudence  which  I  have  mentioned.  But  it  was  not  with 
respect  to  these  points  alone  d^at  the  canon  law  suggested 
improvements  beneficial  to  society.  Many  of  the  regula- 
tions, now  deemed  the  barriers  of  personal  security,  or  the 
safeguards  of  private  property,  are  contrary  to  the  spirit, 
and  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the  civil  jurisprudence 
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^^'   known  %i  Europe  during  several  centurlei,  and  .were 
—  ■■    ■  bocRiHVj^  from  the.rule^  and  practice  of  the  eccle«iastical 
courts.   .By  obsecving  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  de- 
cisHMis  in  these  courts,  meo  began  to  perceive  the  neces- 
sity either  of  deserting  the  mactial  tribunals  of  the  barony. 
#r  of  attempting. to  reform  them  * 
Therevi*       VH.  The  revival  of  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the 
Roman  law  Roman  law  co-operated  with  the  causes  which  I  luive 
contribotes  mentioned,  in- introducine:  more  just  and  liberal  ideas  con* 

towards  ,  "  "  111-. 

snore  tibc-  cemmg  the  natjure  of  government  and  theadmmistration 
concerDbie  <^f  ju^^i^-    Among  the  calamities  which  the  devastations 
justice  and  of  the  barbarians  who  broke  in  upon  the  empire  brought 
*^  ^*        iipon  nwikind,  one  of  the  greatest  was  their  overturning 
the  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  that  great  people,  formed  to  sob- 
The  cir-     ^q^  ^q()  ^^  govern  the  world.    The  laws  and  regulations 
from  which  of  a  civilized  community  were  repugnant  to  the  inanners 
lit^riT*"  ^'^  hiesis  of  these  fierce  invaders.     They  had  respect  to 
iDtoobii-    objects  pf  which  a  ru^e  people  had  no  conception;  and 
^^''*         were  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  with  which  tbey  were 
entirdy. unacquainted.    For  this. re^^sgn,  wherever  they 
settled,  the  Roman  jurisprudence  soon  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  lay  buried  for  some  centuries  under  tbe  load  of  those 
institutions  which  the  inhiibitants  of  Europe  diguified 
Circum-     with  the,  name  qf  laws.     But  towards  the  niiddle  of  the 
*^ch  fa-    twelfth,  century,  a  copy  of.  Justinian's  Pandects  was  acci- 
r*"«!a«f*  .'^^^'y  discovered  in  Xtaly.     By  that  time,  the.state  of 
iu  Miciety  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of  men  so  much 

enlarged  and  improved  by  the  occurrences  of  several  cen- 
turies, duringwhich  they  hgd  continued  in  political  union, 
that  they  were  struck  with  admiration  of  a  system  which 
their  ancestors  could  not  comprehend.  Though  they  bad 
not  hitherto  attained  such  a  degree  of  refinement,  as  to 
acquire  from  the  ancients  a  relish  for  true  philosophy  or 
speculative  science;  though  they  were. stijU  insensible,  in  a 
great,  degree,  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  classical  com* 
position,  they  .were  sfifiiciently  qualified  to  judge  withre- 

•  NOTE  XXIV. 
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spect  to  tlie«i«rit  oT  their  sfitem  of  fairs,  in  whtdi  tlie  ^*^^' 
Bnukj  poiati  most  interMing  to  msnlcind  were  settled  ■ 
with  dboernmeiit,  (HreeisioD,  And  equity.  AH  men  of  let* 
tas  stadied  this  new  science  wkh  eagerness ;  and  within 
a  few  yetn  after  the  ditcotrery  of  the  Pandects,  profes- 
sors of  eitil  law  were  appointed^  who  taaght  k  piibiicly 
in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

The  effects  of  hating  snch  am  excellent  model  to  study  J^ijf^^* 
and  to  imitate  were  immediately  penseived.  Men,  as  soon  omo  ch« 
as  they  werte  acquainted  with  fixed  and  general  'a^jpw-^^ 
ceired  the  advantage  of  them,  and  became  impatient  tothe  dvpen- 
tscertaia  the  principles  and  forms  by  which  judges  should  |^c.^ 
regahte  their  decisions.   Such  was  the  ardour  with  which 
theyetrried  on  van  undeflakingnfso  great  importance  to 
society,  that,  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
feodal  law  was  reduced  into  a  regular  system ;  the  code 
of  canon  law  was  enlarged  and  methodised ;  and  the  loose 
uncertain  costoms  of  different  prorinces  or  kingdoms 
vere  collected  and  arranged  with  an  order  and  accuracy 
acqvimd  from  the  knowledge  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 
In  some  countries  of  Europe,  the  Roman  law  was  adopt- 
ed as  subsidiary  to  their  own  municipal  law ;  and  all  cases 
to  whidi  the  latter  did  not  extend,  were  decided  accwd- 
iag  to  the  principles  of  the  former.    In  others,  the  max- 
ims as  well  as  forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence  mingled  im- 
perceptibly with  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  had  a 
powerful,  though  less  sensible  inflaence,  in  improving  and 
perfecting  them  ♦. 

-These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  jurispru-  From  att 
dence  and  administration  of  justice,  occasioned  a  change  ^^J|^^ 
in  manners  of  great  importance,  and  of  extensive  effect.  Hon  in  pio- 
They  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  of  professions ;  they  obli- 
ged men  to  cultivate  different  talents,  and  to  aim  at  dif- 
ferait  accomplishments,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  various  departments  and  functions  which  became 
necessary  in  society  ^    Among  uncivUiaed  nations,  there 

•  NOTE  XXV. 
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^^'  if  bat  me  prafewtM  honooraUe,  tbfti  of  amis.  All  the 
T  ingenuity  and  vigour  of  the  hvinan  mind  are  exerted  in 
acquiring  military  skill  or  address.  The  functiona  of 
peace  are  few  and  sLnpley  and  require  no  particular  course 
of  education  or  of  study,  as  a  preparation  for  discharging 
them.  This  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  several  cen- 
turies. Every  gentleman,  bom  a  soldier,  scorned  any 
other  occupation;  he  was  taught  no  science  but  that  of 
war;  even  his  exercises  and  pastimes  were  feats  of  mar- 
tial prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicnil  character,  which  per- 
sons of  noble  birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand 
any  degree  of  knowledge  beyond  that  which  such  untu- 
tored soldiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a  few  traditionary 
customs,  which  time  had  confirmed  and  rendiered  respect- 
able ;  to  mark  out  the  Ibts  of  battle  with  due  formality ; 
to  observe  the  issue  of  the  combat ;  and  to  pronounce 
whether  it  had  been  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of 
arms,  included  every  thing  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  a 
judge,  found  it  necessary  to  understand. 
The  effect  But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed, 
•odecy.^  when  the  rules  of  decision  were  committed  to  writing,  and 
collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a  science,  the  knowledge 
of  which  required  a  regular  course  of  study,  together  with 
'  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  it 
literate  nobles  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  under- 
take a  task  so  laborious,  as  well  as  so  foreign  from  all  the 
occupations  which  they  deemed  entertaining,  or  suitable 
to  their  rank.  They  gradually  relinquished  their  places 
in  courts  of  justice,  where  their  ignorance  exposed  them 
to  contempt ;  they  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  dis*> 
cussion  of  cases  which  grew  too  intricate  for  themtaeom- 
prehend.  Not  only  the  judicial  determination  of  points 
which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of 
all  legal  business  and  transactions,  was  committed  to  per- 
sons  trained  by  previous  study  and  application  to  the 
knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men,  to  whom  their  fel- 
low-citizens had  daily  recourse  for  advice,  and  to  whom 
they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their  most  important  con- 
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terns,  nctoraHj  acquired  consideration  and  influence  in    s^CT. 
societ  J.  They  were  advanced  to  bonoura  which  had  been  ' 


roosman- 
iicn» 


considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar  rewards  of  militar/ 
Firtse;  they  were  entrusted  with  offices  of  the  highest 
dignity  and  most  extensive  power.  Thus  another  pro- 
fession than  that  of  arms  came  to  be  introduced  among 
the  laity,  and  was  reputed  honourable ;  the  functions  of 
dvii  life  were  attended  to ;  the  talents  requisite  for  dis- 
charging them  were  cultivated ;  a  new  road  was  opened 
to  weakh  aild  eminence ;  the  arts  and  virtues  of  peace 
vere  placed  in  their  proper  rank,  and  received  their  due 
recompence  ♦. 

VIII.  While  improvements,  so  important  with  respeotThe  ipirit 
to  the  state  of  soeiety  and  the  administration  of  justice,  l*^^'"*'^ 
^udoally  made  progress  in  £ur<q)e,  sentiments  more  li-more  hu- 
beral  and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the  nobles.  ^^[^^ 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which,  more  gene- 
though  conaidered,  commonly,  as  a  wild  institution,  the  *" 

effect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of  extravagance,  arose 
BstaraUy  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period,  and  had 
a'very  serious  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.  The  feudal  state  was  a  state  of  almost  Origin  of 
perpetnal  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy,  during  which  the^'^'^^* 
weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to  insults  or  injuries. 
The  power  4>f  the  sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent 
these  wrongs,  and  the  adminbtration  of  justice  too  feeble 
to  redress  4hem.  The  most  effectual  protection  against 
violence  and  oppression  was  often  found  to  be  that  which 
the  valour  and  generosity  of  private  persons  afforded.  The 
sante  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  prompted  so  many 
gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  pil- 
grims in  Palestine,  incited  others  to  declare  themselves  the 
patrcms  and  avengers  of  injiu«d  innocence  at  home. 
When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the  do- 
nunioo  of  infidels  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions, 
the  latter  was  the  only  employment  left  for  the  activity 
and  courage  of  adventurers.    To  check  the  insolence  .ot 

•  NOTE  XXVt. 
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^^7 ;  to  protect  or  to  avenge  w<iiiieD»  odrpbeDs,  ud  ec- 
desinftics,  whocottki  not  beer  arms  iatheirowft  defimce; 
to  redress  wrongs  aad  to  remove  grievaiieei»  were  deemed 
acts  of  the  bigbeflii  fHrovess  and  merit  Valomr,  bumaaity, 
oewtesy^  justice)  hpooor,  were  tbeeharaietefiMic  qualities 
of  diivalry.    To  these  were  added  reKgioo,  which  ming* 
led  itself  with  every  passioo  and  ioaliivtioA  during  the 
middle  age^,  and  bjr  infusing  a  large  proportion  of  enthn- 
siastic  ^ealt,  gave  them  such  force»  as  oarrie(>  them  to  ro- 
mantic excess.  Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  a  long^ 
previous  disdpline ;  they  were  admitted  into  Ihe  order 
by  solemnities  no  less  devout  than  pompous ;  every  per- 
son of  noble  birth  courted  that  honour ;  it  was  deemed  a 
distinction  superior  to  royalty ;  and  monarchs  were  proud 
to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 
Irs  bmefi-       Xhis  singubuT  institution,  in  which  valour,  gdUaatiy, 
^^  and  religion,  were  so  struDgely  blended,  was  wonderfiilty 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  martial  nobles,  and  its 
effects  were  soon  visible  in  their  mannera.    War  wnacar* 
ried  on  with  less  ferocity,  when  humanity  earae  In  be 
deemed  the  ornament  of  knighthood  iM^less  than  ceunge; 
more  gjentle  and  polbhed  manners  were  introduced,  when 
courtesy  was  recommended  aa  the  most  amiable  oCknigfajU 
ly  virtues ;  violence  and  oppceseion  deerease^  wben  it 
waa  reckoned  meritorious  to  cheek  and  to  puniak  them ; 
a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  vefigioiis 
attentioa  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  becaiM  the  die- 
tinguishiag^aracteriaticsofagentlemanibecauseebiimiry 
wa^  r^arded  as  the  school  of  honour,  and  ineulealed  the 
most  delicate  sensibility  with  respect  to  those  pointg.  The 
adaskation  of  these  qfiialities,  together  with  the  higk  dis* 
tin^tions  and  precofatives  conferred  on  knighthuML  in 
every  part  of  fiurope,  inspired  panona oC  noble  faiatkon 
some  oeeasionB  with  a  species  of  militaiy  fianalidaai^  and 
led  them  to  e^itravagant  enlecprises;  but  they  daeplj 
inyrinlfd  on  their  minda  thepeindples  of  genecosity  nad 
honour.    These  were  strengthened  by  every  thing  that 
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C9»  oSect  tbe  senses  or  touch  the  heaH.  The  wild  ex-  s^cn** 
ploits  of  those  rfunankic  knights  who  sallied  forth  in  quest  — '  ■^- 
of  adFeotnres  are  well  known,  and  have  been  treated 
with  proper  ridicule.  Tbe  political  and  permanent  ef- 
fects of  tbe  spirit  of  efaiTalry  hare  been  less  obsenred. 
Perhaps,  the  humanity  which  accompanies  all  the  opera* 
Hoas  of  war,  the  refinements  of  gallantry,  and  the  point 
of  honour,  the  three  chief  circumstances  which  distinguish 
osodern  from  ancient  manners,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
measure  to  this  institution,  which  has  appeared  whimsical 
to  superficial  observers,  but  by  its  effects  has  proved  of 
freat  benefit  to  mankind.  The  sentiments  which  chirairy 
inspired  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  manners  and  con« 
duct  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth ceBtarks.  They  were  so  deeply  rooted,  that  they 
continued  to  operate  after  the  Tigour  and  reputation  of 
tte  inatititf  io»  itself  began  to  decline.  Some  considerable 
tzansactions,  recorded  in  the  following  history,  resemble 
the  adTenturous  exploits  of  chirahy,  rather  than  the  welU 
fegibied  operations  of  sound  policy.  Some  of  the  most 
emiDeiit  personages,  whose  characters  will  be  delineated, 
were  strongly  tmctured  with  this  romantic  spirit.  Francis 
L  waa  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  by  all  the  qualities 
of  an  accomplished  knight,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  eoteipriai]^  genius  of  chivalry  in  war,  as  well  as  its 
pomp  and  courtesy  during  peace.  The  fame  which  the 
French  monaich  acquired  by  these  splendid  actions,  »• 
iar  dasxied  his  morc' temperate  rival,  that  he  departed  on 
soflse  occasions  firom  his  usual  prudence  and  moderation, 
aadeflauloted  Francis  in  deeds  of  prowess  or  of  gallantry  ^. 

UL  The  progress  of  science,  and  the  cultiration  of  K->n^ 
terature,  had  considerable  effect  in  changing  the  manners  grew  of  Ki- 
ef theJBiiropean  nations,  and  introducing^  that  eiviltty ^^  jg^fiu- 
and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now  distingutshed.  At«*^  ^  '^ 
the  time  when  tMr  empire  was  overturned,  the  Romans,  ^dchanc- 
thougb  they  had  lost  tbot  correct  teste  which  has  rendered'^^  "^  '^^' 
the  ]»oduolioBs  of  their  ancestors  standards  of  excellence, 

•  NOTB  5XVI1. 
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SECT,    and  models  of  imitation  for  succeeding  ages,  still  preserfed 

I' their  love  of  letters,  and -cultivated  the  arts  with  great  ar- 

^f  1^^*^  M  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^  4ariiMirians  were  so  far  from  being  struck 
die  agei.     with  any  admiration  of  these  unicnown  accomplishments, 
that  they  despised  them.    They  were  not  arrived  at  that 
atate  of  society,  wken  those  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
which  have  beauty  and  elegance  for  their  objects,  begin 
to  unfold  themselves;  they  were  strangers  to  most  of 
those  wants  and  desires  which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious 
invention ;  and  as  they  did  not  comprehend  either  the 
merit  or  utility  of  the  Roman  arts,  they  destroyed  the 
monuments  of  them,  with  an  industry  not  inferior  to  that 
with  which  their  posterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve 
or  to  xecover  them.     The  convulsions  occasioned  by  the 
settlement  of  so  many  unpolished  tribes  in  the  empire ; 
the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  in  every  king- 
dom which  they  established ;  together  with  the  interior 
defects  in  the  form  of  government  which  they  introduced, 
banished  security  and  leisure ;  prevented  the  growth  of 
taste,  or  the  culture  of  science ;  and  kept  Europe,  during 
several  centuries,  in  that  state  of  ignorance  which  has 
been  already  described.    But  the  events  and  institutions 
w*hicfa  I  have  enumerated  produced  great  alterations  in 
iociety.    As  soon  as  their  operation  in  restoring  liberty 
and  independence  to  one  part  of  the  community  began 
to  be  felt ;  as  soon  as  they,  began  to  communicate  to  ali 
the  members  of  society  some  taste  of  the  advantages 
arising  from  commerce,  from  public  order,  and  from  per- 
sonal security,  the  human  mind  became  conscious  of  powers 
which  it  did  not  formerly  perceive^  and  fond  of  occupa* 
tions  or  pursuits  of  which  it  was  formerly  incapable. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  discern 
the  first  symptoms  of  its  awakening  from  that  lethargy  in 
which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  observe  it  tmning  with 
curiosity  and  attention  towards  new  objects. 
.  The  first  literary  efforts,  however,  of  the  European  na- 
tions in  the  middle  ages,  were  extremely  ill  directed* 
Among  nations^  as  well  as  individuals^  the  powers  of  ima* 
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lunation  attiin  some  degree  of  v%our  before  the  intellec-  ^^p^- 
tiial  facuUiea  are  much  exercised  in  speculatire  or  abstracts===ss= 
disquisition.  Men  are  poets  before  they  are  philosophers ;  litcrary^cf- 
thej  feel  with  sensibility,  and  describe  with  force,  when^<°r^^  ^'- 
they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  investigation  or  rea-th^  cans 
floning.  The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  long  preceded  ^  ^^^ 
that  of  Thales  or  of  Socrates.  But,  unhappily  for  litera- 
ture>  our  ancestors,  deviating  from  this  course  which  na- 
ture points  out,  plunged  at  once  into  the  depths  of  abstruse 
and  metaphysical  inquiry.  They  had  been  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith,  soon  after  they  settled  in  their  new  con- 
quests, but  they  did  not  receive  it  pure.  The  presump- 
.tion  of  men  had  added  to  the  simple  and  instructive  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  the  theories  of  a  vain  philosophy,  that 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  mysteries,  and  to  decide  ques- 
tions which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are 
unable  to  comprehend  or  to  resolve.  These  over-curious 
speculations  were  incorporated  with  the  system  of  religion, 
and  came  to  be  considered  as  the  most  essential  part  of  it. 
As  soon,  then,  as  curiosity  prompted  men  to  inquire  and 
to  reason,  these  were  the  subjects  which  first  presented 
themselves,  and  engaged  their  attention.  The  scholastic 
theology,  with  its  infinite  train  of  bold  disquisitions  and 
subtile  distinctions,  concerning  points  which  are  not  the 
object  of  human  reason,  was  the  first  production  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  after  it  began  to  resume  some  degree  of 
activity  and  vigour  in  Europe.  It  was  not,  however,  this 
circumstance  alone  that  gave  such  a  wrong  turn  to  the 
minds  of  men,,when  they  began  again  to  exercise  talents 
which  they  had  so  long  neglected.  Most  of  the  persons  who 
attempted  to  revive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  had  received  instruction,,  or  derived  their  prin- 
ciples of  science,  from  the  Greeks  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Both  these 
people,  acute  and  inquisitive  to  exfiess,  had  corrupted 
those  sciences  which  they  cultivated.  The  former  render* 
ed  theology  a  system  of  speculative  refinement,  or  of  end« 
less  controversy ;  the  latter  communicated  to  philosophy 
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^^^-  a  spirit  of  mefrapliysical  and  frivolow  subtihj.  Misfod 
=3s=s=  by  these  guides,  the  persons  who  first  applied  to  science 
were  involved  in  a  maze  of  intricate  inquiries.  Instead  of 
allowing  their  fancy  to  take  its  natural  range;  and  to  pro- 
duce such  works  of  invention  as  might  have  improved 
their  taste  and  refined  their  sentiments ;  instead  of  eultU 
vating  those  arts  which  embellish  human  life,  and  render 
it  comfortable,  they  were  fettered  by  authority,  they  were 
kd  astray  by  example,  and  wasted  the  whole  force  of  tbeir 
genius  in  speculations  as  unavailing  as  they  were  difficult. 
They  had,       g^^  fruitless  and  ill  directed  as  these  speculations  were, 

Bowever,  • 

( onsidcr  their  novcIty  roused,  and  tbeir  boldness  interested,  the  ba- 
•hk  effects  jjjjjjj  mind.  The  ardour  with  which  men  pursued  those 
uninviting  studies  was  astonishing.  Genuine  philosophy 
was  never  cultivated,  in  any  enlightened  age,  with  more 
zeal.  Schools,  upon  the  model  of  those  instituted  by 
Charlemagne,  were  opened  in  every  cathedral,  and  aU 
most  in  every  monastery  of  note ;  colleges  and  univer- 
sities wfre  erected,  and  formed  into  communities  or  cor* 
porations,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  invested  with 
separate  and  extensive  jurisdiction  over  their  own  mem* 
bers ;  a  regular  course  of  studies  was  planned ;  privileges 
of  great  value  were  c^ferred  on  masters  and  sdiolart ; 
academical  titles,  and  honours  of  various  kinds,  were 
invented  as  a  recompence  for  both.  Nor  was  it  in  the 
schools  alone  that  superiority  in  science  led  to  reputa- 
tion and  authority ;  it  became  an  object  of  respect  in 
life,  and  advanced  such  as  acquired  it  to  a  rank  of  no 
inconsiderable  eminence.  Allured  by  all  these  advantages, 
an  incredible  number  of  students  resorted  to  these  new 
seats  of  learning,  and  crowded  with  eagerness  into  that 
new  path  which  was  opened  to  fame  and  distinction. 
A  circum-  But  liow  considerable  soever  these  first  efforts  may  ap- 
"  h^ch  pre-  P^*"^'  *^®^®  ^^*  ^"®  circumstance  which  prevented  the 
vented  effects  of  them  from  being  as  extensive  as  they  naturally 
thvir  bang  ^^^j^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^  languages  in  Europe,  during 

the  period  under  review,  were  barbarous ;  they  were  des- 
titute of  elegance,  of  force,  and  even  of  perspicuity ;  no 

1 
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fl(ttempt  had  been  hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to  polish  ^^p*- 
thetn.  The  Latin  tongue  was  consecrated  by  the  church  =^=^=s 
to  religion ;  cnstosi,  with  authority  scarcely  less  sacred, 
had  appropriated  it  to  literature.  All  the  sciences  culti- 
▼ated  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  taught 
in  Latin ;  all  books  with  respect  to  tliem  were  written  in 
that  language.  It  would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation 
of  any  important  subject,  to*bave  treated  of  it  in  a  modern 
language*  This  confined  science  within  a  very  narrow 
circle.  The  learned  alone  were  admitted  into  the  temple 
of  knowledge ;  the  gate  was  shut  against  all  others,  who 
were  suiTered  to  remain  involved  in  their  former  darknesa 
and  ignorance. 

Btjt  though  science  was  thus  prevented,  during  several  ita  luE^ 
ages,  from  diffusing  itself  through  society,  and  its  influ-*^  .^^  '^" 
ence  was   much  circumscribed;    the  progress  which  itnurietai- 
made  may  be  mentioned,  nevertheless,  among  the  great  "'*"^°' 
canses  which  contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of  man- 
ners into  Europe.     The  ardent,  though  ill-judged  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  I  have  described,  occasioned  a  ferment* 
ation  of  mind  that  put  ingenuity  and  invention  in  motion, 
and  gave  them  vigour.    It  led  men  to  a  new  employment 
of  their  faculties,  which  they  found  to  be  agreeable  as 
well  as  interesting.    It  accustomed  tbem  to  exercises  and 
occupations  which  tended  to  soften  their  manners,  and  to 
give  them  some  relish  for  the  gentle  virtues  peculiar  to 
people  among  whom  science  has  been  cultivated  with 
auocess*^. 

X.  The  progress  of  conmierce  had  considerable  influ«i«^  ^^ 
ence  in  polishing  the  manners  of  the  European  nations,  grew  of 
and  in  establishing  among  them  order,  equal  laws,  and  hu-^^^^^ 
mamty.    The  w^nts  of  men,  in  the  original  and  most'*^"^^^ 
simple  state  of  society,  are  so  few,  and  their  desires  so  li*and  go- 
mited,  that  they  rest  contented  with  the  natural  produc-''*'^'"*"*' 
tions  of  their  climate  and  soil,  or  with  what  they  can  add 
to  these  by  th^ir  own  rude  industry.     They  have  no  su* 
perfiuities  to  dispose  of,  and  few  necessities  that  demand 
•  IJOTE  XXVItl, 
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SECT.    3  supply.    Every  little  community  subsisting  on  its  own 
fci  domestic  stock,  and  satisfied  with  it,  is  either  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  states  around  it,  or  at  variance  with 
Low  ttste  them.    Society  and  manners  must  be  considerably  im- 
mmtln    proved,  and  many  provisions  must  be  made  for  public 
the  middle  order  and  personal  security,  before  a  liberal  intercourse 
'^^*         can  take  place'  between  different  nations.    We  find,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  first  effect  of  the  settlement  of  the  bar- 
barians in  the  empire  was  to  divide  those  nations  which 
the  Roman  power  had  united.    Europe  was  broken  into 
many  separate  communities.    The  intercourse  between 
these  divided  states  ceased  almost  entirely  during  several 
centuries.    Navigation  was  dangerous  in  seas  infested  by 
pirates ;  nor  could  strangers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception 
in  the  ports  of  uncivilized  nations:  Even  between  distant 
parts  df  the  same  kingdom  the  communication  was  rare 
and  difficult.    The  lawless  rapine  of  banditti,  together 
with  the  avowed  exactions  of  the  nobles,  scarcely  less  for- 
midable and  oppressive,  rendered  a  journey  of  any  length 
a  perilous  enterprise.    Fixed  to  the  spot  in  which  they 
resided,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  lost, 
in  a  gveat  measure,  the  knowledge  of  remote  regions,  and 
were  unacquainted  with  their  names,  their  situations,  their 
climates,  and  their  commodities  *. 
CMMnof       Various  causes,   however,   contributed  to  revive  the 
itifeviTaL  spirit  of  commerce,  and  to  renew,  in  some  degree,  the 
intercourse  between  different  nations.    The  Italians,  bj 
their  connection  with  Constantinople  and  other  cities  of 
the  Greek  empire,  had  preserved  in  their  own  country 
consideraUe  relish  for  the  precious   commodities   and 
curious  manufaetures  of  the  east.    They  communicated 
some  knowledge  of  these  to  the  countries  contiguous  to 
Italy.    But  this  commerce  being  extremely  limited,  the 
intercourse  which  it  occasioned  between  different  nations 
was  not  considerable.  The  crusades^  by  leading  mukitudea 
firom  every  comer  of  Europe  into  Asia,  opened  a  more 
extensivecommnnication  between  the  east  and  west,  which 
•NOTBZXIX. 
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subBlstdl  for  two  centuries ;  and  tbongh  the  object  of  s,MCV. 
these  eipeditions  was  conquest  and  not  commerce  ;fiaB»aa^ 
tliough  the  issue  of  them  proved  as  unfortunate  as  the 
motives  for  undertaking  them  were  wild  and  enthusiastic; 
their  commerdal  effects,  as  hath  been  shewn,  were  both 
beneficial  and  permanent.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
crusades,  the  great  cities  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries 
of  Europe  acquired  liberty;  and,  together  with  it,  such 
privileges  as  rendered  them  respectable  and  independant 
communities.  Thus,  in  every  state  there  was  formed  a 
new  order  of  citizens,  to  whom  commerce  presented 
itself  as  their  proper  object,  and  opened  to  them  a  certaia 
path  to  wealth  and  consideration.  Soon  after  the  dose  of 
the  holy  war  the  mariner's  compass  was  invented,  which, 
by  rendering  navigation  more  secure,  encouraged  it  to 
become  more  adventurous,  fadlilated  the  conununication 
between  remote  nations,  and  brought  them  nearer  to  each 
ocher. 

The  Italian  states,  during  the  same  period,  estabfishedFintamonj^ 

a  regular  commerce  with  the  East  in  the  ports  of  Egypt, ^^®^*^^°"'> 

and  drew  from  thence  all  die  rich  products  of  the  Indies. 

They  introduced  into  their  own  territories  manttfactures 

of  various  kinds,  and  carried  tl^m  on  with  great  ingenuit j 

and  vigour ;  thej  attempted  new  arts ;  and  transplanted 

iffom  warmer  climates,  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto 

deemed  peculiar,  several  natural  productions  whidi  now 

famish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended  com* 

meroe.    All  these  commodities,  whether  imported  firom 

Ama,  or  produced  by  their  own  skill,  they  disposed  of  tQ 

great  advantage  among  the  other  people  of  Europe,  who 

began  to  acquire  some  taste  for  an  elegance  in  living 

miknown  to  their  ancestors,  or  despised  by  them.  During 

the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  conmierce  of  Eu- 

rc^  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ItaUans, 

OKire  commonly  known  in  those  ages  by  titt  name  of 

Lombards.  Gompames  or  societies  of  Lombard  merdiants 

settled  in  every  diffiBient  kingdom;  they  were  taken  under 

the  immediate  protection  oS  the  sereral  governments; 
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SECT,    tbey  enjoyed  exleasive  privileges  and  immunities;  the  ope 
—  ' —  ration  of  the  ancient  barbarous  laws  concerning  strangers 
was  suspended  with  respect  to  them;  they  became  the  car- 
riers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  bankers  of  ail  Europe. 
then  by  the     While  the  Italians,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  were  cul- 
thrHati^    ttrating  trade  with  such  industry  and  success,  the  com^ 
•eacic        mercial  spirit  awidcened  in  the  north  towards  the  middle 
league.       ^  ^^^  thirteenth  century.    As  the  nations  around  the 
Bftltk  were  at  that  time  extremely  barbarous,  and  infested 
that  sea  with  their  punscies,  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hana- 
bui|[h^  soon  after  they  >began  to  open  some  trade  with 
these  people,  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  league  of 
mntual  defence.   They  derived  such  advantages  from  this 
union,  that  other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and 
ia  a  short  time  eighty  of  the  most  considerable  dtiea 
aeattered  through  those  extensive  countries  which  stretch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Bhine, 
joined  in  the  famous  Hanseatic  league,  which  became  so 
formiddbie,  that  its  alliance  was  courted  $tad  its  enmity 
was  dreaded  by  the  greatest  monarchs.    The  members  of 
this  powerful  association  formed  the  first  syetematic  plan 
of  odramerce  known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted 
it  by  comoMm  laws  enacted  in  their  general  assemblies. 
They  rappUed  the  vest  of  Europe  with  naval  stores,  and 
pitched  on  different  towns,  die  most  eminent  of  wUch 
waa  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they  established  stapiea  in 
which  tbesr  eanmerce  was  regulariy  carried  on.   Thither 
tfie  Lombards  brought  the  productions  of  India,  togetfaar 
with  the  manuftKrtnres  of  Italy,  and  exchanged  thtm  for 
tiie  more  bidcy,  but  not  less  usefal  commodities*  of  the 
MTth.    The  Hanaeatic  merchants  disposed  of  the  eafyoea 
which  they  received  from  the  Lombards  in  the  porta  of 
the  Baltii^  or  carried  them  mp  the  great  rivers  into  the 
fBlcriar  parts  af  Germany. 

This  regular  intercourse  opened  between  the  natioas  in 
^S^^  the  north  and  so«th  of  Europe,  made  them  sensibk  of 
N^hff  ^^^^^''^  nsatual  WMits,  and  created  such  new  and  iKTsaaiii; 
]^ ; '     detMods  for  commodities  of  every  kind,  that  it  axcitad 
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among  the  inhabiUmts  of  the  NetherlaiMb  a  more  vigoroos    sect. 

sfririt  in  carrying  on  the  two  great  manufactures  of  ^-^^     

and  iiax,  which  seem  to  have  been  considerable  in  thai 
coontry  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  As  Bruges  . 
hecame  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombard 
and  Hanseatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both 
in  that  city  to  such  extent,  as  well  as  advantage,  as  spread 
among  them  a  general  habit  of  industry,  which  long 
rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  most 
opulent,  the  most  populous,  and  best  cultivated  countries 
in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourishing  state  of  these  provinces,  of  ^q^  i„ 
which  he  discerned  the  true  cause,  Edward  III.  of  Eng-^i'st*"^^- 
land  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of  industry  among  his 
own  subfects,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  opulence  was 
destmed  to  flow  into  their  country,  were  so  little  attentive 
to  their  commercial  interests,  as  hardly  to  attempt  those 
manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they  furnished  to 
foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  his 
domiaions,  as  well  as  by  many  wise  laws  for  the  encou- 
ragement and  regulation  of  trade^  Edward  gave  a  begin- 
ning to  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England,  and  first 
tamed  the  active  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  people 
towards  those  arts  which  have  raised  the  English  to  the 
highest  rank  among  commercial  nations. 

This  increase  of  commerce  and  of  intercouse  between  ^|^^  |^^^^^ 
nations,  how  inconsiderable  soever  it  may  appear  in  re-cia)  effecu 
spect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive  progress  during  the  last 
iuid  present  age,  seemswonderfuUy  great,  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  state  of  both  in  Europe  previous  to  the 
twelfth  century.  It  did  not  fail  of  producing  great  effects. 
Commerce  tends  to  wear  off  those  prejudices  which  main- 
tain distinction  and  animosity  between  nations;  it  softens 
and  polishes  the  manners  of  men ;  it  unites  them  by  one 
of  the  stTMgest  of  all  ties,  the  desire  of  supplying  their 
nmtual  wants ;  it  disposes  them  to  peace,  by  establbh- 
ing  in  every  state  an  order  of  citisena  bound  by  their  in- 
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^^j^*^*    Strength  but  the  absolute  command  of  a  despot,  or  the 
===  powerful  influence  of  regular  poHcy.    Of  the  former,  the 
vast  empires  in  the  East  are  an  example ;  tbe  irresistible 
mandate  of  the  sovereign  reaches  tbe  most  remote  pro- 
vinces of  his  dominions,  and  compels  whatever  number  of 
bis  subjects  he  is  pleased  to  summon  to  follow  his  stand- 
ard.   The  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  present  age,  are 
an  instance  of  the  latter;  the  prince,  by  the  less  violent, 
but  no  less  eflTectual  operation  of  laws  and  a  wel^regulated 
government,  is  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  whole  force 
of  his  state,  and  to  employ  it  in  enterprises  which  require 
strenuous  and  persevering  efforts. 
The  power     ^"^  ^^  ^^?  Opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  politi* 
of  mo-       eal  constitution  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  very 
limhcd.^'^  different  from  either  of  these  states  of  government.   The 
several  raonarchs,  though  they  had  somewhat  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  prerogative  by  succesrful  encroachments 
on  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  nobility,  were 
possessed  of  an  authority  extremely  limited.    The  laws 
and  interior  police  of  kingdoms,  though  much  improved 
by  the  various  events  and  regulations  which  I  have  enu* 
merated,  were  still  feeble  and  imperfect.  In  every  country 
a  numerous  body  of  nobles,  who  continued  to  be  formidable 
notwithstanding  the  various  expedients  employed  to  de- 
press them^  watched  all  the  motions  of  their  sovereign  with 
a  jealous  attention  which  set  bounds  to  his  ambition,  and 
either  prevented  his  forming  schemes  of  extensive  enter- 
prise, or  obstructed  the  execution  of  them. 
Their  rrve-     The  ordinary  revenues  of  every  prince  were  so  extreme* 
iiuee  imaU.  |y.  gmn]]^  gg  to  be  inadequate  to  any  great  undertaking. 
He  depended  for  extraordinary  supplies  on  the  good-will 
of  bis  subjects,  who  granted  them  often  with  a  reluctant, 
and  always  with  a  sparing  hand. 
Their  tf.       As  the  revenues  of  princes  were  inconsiderable,  tbe 
for^onl^'  armies  which  they  could  bring  into  the  field  were  unfit 
quett.        for  long  and  effectual  service.     Instead  of  being  able  to 
employ  troops  trained  to  skill  in  arms,  and  to  millta^ 
subordination,   by  regular  disciplincj  monarcfas   were 
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ot^edHDi^epndtmciidifoniesw  their  vwMdt  x^  ^CT. 

•to  tiMri«taiidaid,*ki  ooiMoqueiMe  of  tbair  military  t€iiiii«s.a 

9?beflf,4K4fcejr  wtre  bound-torenMio  imder  arms-ooij  for 

«>dbrt/tiiae,  4X»ald  aoI  aaareh  for  from  their  luual  pl^ce 

'efiMidtnw,  and'heing  more-attaebedto  the  lord  of  whom 

tb^JiM  ihanto  the.80vereign  whom  they 'Served,  were 

'Often  «6>intfch  disposed  to  cottnieraet  as  to  forward  his 

'e^hemu.    *Nor  were  they,  even  if  they  had  been  BMwe 

tut^MiD  Ibe  ^lommaad  of  the  monarch,  proper  instru* 

meats  to  carry  into  exeeistion  any  great  and  ardnoos 

enteiprise.     ^vbeetrength  of  ^an  anny,  formed  either  for 

toeqiiMtvor  deTenee,  lies  in  infantry.  To  the  slnbilitj  and 

4i80i|i(uie^dfithe]r' legions,  consisting  ehieAy  of  infantryi 

IbefUmaoa^  during  4he  times  of  the  repuUic,  were  in* 

^^bled  for  -their  ^mtories ;  "and  when  their  descendants, 

'fepgetting^he  4esfei%ntiops  which  bad-ledAem  to  unireraal 

4einfm9n*,*80'f8r^tered  then-  miittary  system,  asto  place 

their  principal  eoAfidence  in  a- numerous  cavalry,  Uie  un* 

discfplftted  impetuosity  ef  the  barbarous  nations,   who 

feeght  mo^Cly  on'feet,  was  eidictent,  as  I  here  already 

fAserved,  ^to^ovepcome  them.     These  nations,  toon  after 

^ley.setlkd  in 'their^new*  conquests,  unmstracled  bj  the 

'ts#a(<errer'0f'.the4l<HMns,  relinqoished  the  customs  tif 

theirwiceetors,  and^onverted  the  chief  fbrceof  their  tr^ 

wes-into-cavdry.    Among-  the  (Romans-  this  <hunge  wua 

eccasioned'by'th&^ffemfnaey  of  th^ir^troops,  who  could 

iiebeiMtrre-  the^f atigues  c^f  sci'viee  -  which  their  inore  Th> 

'tiiottS'ttiid'hei'dyanceslorshud^suslaittedwitbease.  Ammg 

'the'peoi^  who-estabtished^the  new'monsrehies  into  #hich 

IBurepeivaadfvided,  tbtsi  innovation  in  jniHtary  disdpHae 

eeexns  to4tave  flowed  firom  the  pride  «f  the  nobles,  whO| 

seemiog'to'miR^le'with  penpn^  of  inferior  rank,  aimed  at 

%eing  diattogaisAied  fron^tfaem  in  thefield^us  w^il  as  during 

'peaee.     Dhe -institutimi  -df  xhivah-y ,  and  -the  frequency 

of  tottninnenta,vitt#hiA  knights,  in  complete  armomr, 

entered  the  lists  on^horsebadc  with  extraordinary  splen* 

^Aoanr,  'displaying  *umamng  ^^ddress,  Sfbrce^j  and  vahmfe^ 

hveught-cuviklry'ieilo  stt-greeter  eeteeui.  'VhittMlam^ 
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9V^'   for  that  service  increased  to  such  a  degree,  thct^  diuiog' 
•ffsssstbe  thirte«ith  and  fourteenth  centuries,  tbe  armiea  of 
Europe  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  cavalry.    No 
gentleman  wpuld  appear  in  the  field  but  on  horsebadr. 
«  To  serve  in  any  other  manner  he  would  have  deemed 

derogatory  to  his  rank.    Tbe  cavali7,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, was  called  the  baitk^  and  on  it  alone  depended  tbe 
fate  of  every  action.     Tbe  infantry,  collected  from  the 
dregs  and  refuse  of  the  people^  ill  armed  and  worse 
disciplined,  weft  almost  of  no  account. 
Thev  are        j^^  i\xQ^  circumstances  rendered  the  operations  of  par- 
!Tforr.  ng  ticular  kingdoms  less  considerable  and  less  vigorous,  so 
^  Y.T^x-'  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  princes  of  Europe  from  giving  such  at- 
teoMTc       tention  to  the  schemes  and  transactions  of  th^  neigh- 
operatLn.  ^^^9  ^  ^aig^t  lead  them  to  form  any  regular  ayston  of 
public  security.    They  were  of  coosequenoe  prevented 
from  uniting  in  confederacy,  pr  from  acting  with  concert, 
in  order  to  establish  such  a  distribution  and  balance  of 
fower  as  should  hinder  any  state  from  rising  to  a  superi- 
ority which  might  endanger  the  general  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence.   During  several  centuries,  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope appear  to  have  considered  themselves  as  sqpanate 
societies,   scarcely  connected  together  by  any  eommoa 
interest,  and  little  concerned  in  each  others  affairs  or 
operations.    An  extensive  commerce  did  not  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  observing  and  penetrating  into  the 
schemes  of  every  different  state.    They  had  not  ambassa- 
dors residing  constantly  in  every  court,  to  watch  and  gjve 
early  intelligence  of  all  its  motions.    The  expectation  of 
remote  advanti^s,  or  the  prospect  of  distant  and  contin- 
gent evils,  were  not  sufficient  to  excite  nations  to  take 
.  arms.  Such  only  as  were*within  the  sphere  of  imnuMiiate 
.  danger,   and  unavoidably  exposed  to  injury  or  insult, 
,  thought  themselves  interested  in  any  contest,  or  bound 
to  take  .precautions  for  their  own  safety. 
Tk^  wem     Whoever  records  the  transactions  of  any  of  the  more 
ii!cMd^ch  considerable  European  states  during  the  two  last  centuries^ 
«acii  othov  i|iust  write>he  history  of  Europe-    ^  various  kingdoms^* 
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tfaroiig^Ql  thit  period,  hare  been  formed  into  one  great  sBCr. 
system,  so  dosely  united,  that  each  holding  a  determinate  .ssssas 
station,  the  operations  of  one  are  so  felt  by  all,  as  to  influ- 
ence their  councils  and  regulate  their  measures.  But 
prefious  to  the  fifteenth  century,  unless  when  ricinitj  of 
territory  rendered  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent  and 
tmsToidable,  or  when  national  emulation  fomented  or  em* 
bittered  the  spirit  of  hostility,  the  i^airs  of  different  coun* 
tries  are  seldom  interwoven  with  each  other.  In  each 
kingdom  of  Europe  great  events  and  revolutions  happen- 
ed, which  the  other  powers  beheld  with  almost  the  same 
indifference  as  if  they  had  been  uninterested  spectators,  to 
whom  the  effect  of  these  transactions  could  never  extend 

During  the  violent  struggles  between  France  and  Eng- Acmifiv- 
land,  and  notwithstanding  the  alarming  progress  which  ^^"^^ 
was  made  towards  rendering  one  prince  the  master  of  both  the  affurt 
these  kingdoins,  hardly  one  measure  which  can  be  con-     '^^^ 
nilered  as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy 
was  formed,  in  order  to  guard  against  an  event  so  fatal 
to  Europe.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne,  whom 
their  siteoation  would  not  permit  to  remain  neutral,  en- 
gaged, it  is  true,  in  the  contest;  but  in  taking  their  part, 
ihej  seem  rather  to  have  followed  the  impulse  of  their 
passiona,  than  to  have  been  guided  by  any  just  discern- 
ment of  the  danger  which  threatened  themselves  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.    The  other  prioces,  seemingly 
aaaffected  by  the  alternate  successes  of  the  contending 
parties,  left  them  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or 
interposed  only  by  feeble  and  ineffectual  negociations.- 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in^  which  tbeprmn  tboie 
various  kingdoms  of  Spain  were  engaged  during  several  ^^^P*"^ 
centuries,  and  the  successive  occurrences  which  visibly 
tended  to  unite  that  part  of  the  continent  into  one  great 
moaarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe  hardly  took  any  step 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  they  gave  a  proper  at- 
tention to  that  important  event.  They  permitted  a  power 
to  arise  imperceptibly,  and  to  acquire  strength  there^ 
ivhidi  soon  became  fonnidabie  to  all  its  neighbours. 
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sect;       Amidit  tlW^di— frodawtbioM  whb  whiA  ih»a|fcit^o(l 
»piiB53«sdoiiiiii«ltM  in  theate  of  Some,  amd^tbrttirbiilctti  ambkiooi 
S^'^'^of  tiie<}tmiaii<  nobls^  agitated  theeiB|Hfev  nsillNi^tbe  m* 
^^y*       tborily  of  the^  popes,  stftoBded-bjr*  ayriliebr  aptifices  and  iiiH 
tjttgiMH-  Qor  tfa«)8i>liei(Uilioii»of  list  empanirsi.ckMikk  iadwnc 
atijr  of  UiO'  povrarftti  monarchy  in  Europr  tocsnga^i  in 
their  qiiai«el-|  or  te~ar«it  th^maeii/^s  of  many  ftnrouraUe 
dpportitmties  of  interposing!  wiibt  effect  andiadfwnttigei 
This  iDic.      i;hia  amnning  inactivity,  during  trnosaetioiin  8o^i4itor* 
S^^id^n-  ealittgv*  is  not  <»  W  insfwfted  taangp  inoafoaky  af  dtatei«K 
^^y  ^J  ,  ing.  ^eir  pniittad  aonsek)iieBoes:    The  power  oF  jodging* 
goTero-      wkh  angnetty,  and  of  acting'  witf^  vigoniv  in  tbe^  ponticm  ^ 
"^^       mefr  of  ev«r]i  aga;    The  oHMMfehs^who  roignei  i»  itedA' 
fetent  kiogdooM  of  £ttm»po,  dnrtng  settrA  oeatliriac^  ware 
OoC  blind  to-their  partteiitar  tnt  ef  e8t»negUgoni  of  dne^pubBr 
Mfety  ,.ov  strangsirs  to  the  xnetfaodof  soon  vtnghothv  H  thny 
did  not  adopt  that-  sahstary  sy^tma  which  teaches^  otodnnn 
fK^ilioian^to  tabe  the  ntarnir  at  the  paospealf  oi  ditlattb 
4angei»,  wbiak  prompts  tltitm  to  cheek  the  first  escTOackM 
mnnta  of  any  (sirmidaUe  power,  and  whick  rendnrs<eaflk 
ainte  the  giiafdian,.  in  some  degree^  of  the  rigfata  and  ka- 
dependence  of  all  its^neighbonrs^  thin  wan  owing  enlactl]^to 
aucb  imperibettoOsand  diaordefs  in  the  civil  gDnenunentaC 
ench  country,  aa  made  it  imposttble  far  aovcreigQn  t»  aa* 
auitobly  to  those  idean  which  the  postofo  of  nffaina  and 
their  own  obseryotiow  most  have  suggested 
Ev«iKt  Btti|  dnring"  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  centnrjr,  * 

Ilu?SI^!hc  ^^^^  happened,  which,  ky  giving^  princes,  more  < 
fifteenh     command  of  the  farco  in  their  reapeetiiie  ddRnnioaa^  \ 
^lci7^n.  deved  their  operationa  more  Tigaroon  aadl  extcnarpa.    In 
dercdtheef^^onseouence  of  thie,  theaiEairBof  different  kindciMn  hr. 

Cures  of  na-  .  j.  t  n  ... 

tions  more  cOmmg  moTe  frequontij  as  wett  as  mote  inlimatoly  to»* 
powerful  aected^  tkey  were  gradnnHy^  ancostomed  to*  act  in  coiienst 
m«.  nnd  confederacy,  and  were  inaensibiy  prepared  forfmoing 
a  system  of  policy,  in  order  to  estttbliah  or  to  preaoree 
aneh  a  hnlanceof  power  as  was  most  consistent  wMi  the 
general  aeonrity.  It  war  during  the  irtgv  of  ChMien  V. 
that  the  ideas  on  whinh  |faia  sjMtam  infonMk(ki»atii 
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to  Wa%«adastood:  ItwaslheitlliatdM  nMumft^V  ^CT. 
wi»iflli^laa  Been  untfonafy  maintaStKA  sinca  that  efal  m/  i 
were  omranallf  adojpfted.  On  this>  aoooxnt ,  a  miv  of  the 
caosesi  aad:  evetttr  M^ioti  eoilPfbula4i  to  estebl  isli»  a  pjtn  o# 
pfi'^^  tsmtQ  salUteiy  and  QMeasnrQ  than  am  tkat;  bat 
tabn  fhiSK  in  tfap  ODmhict  ofi  iiMDan  ailUrs,  ia  not  only 
^Qteessaajr  intradnHk)a)ta  ike  fiolloirang  wevk,  but:  i»ft 
capitai*  object  in.  the  hisUwy  of  EuvofiB. 

The-fiasfr  eran^i  thai  aocauonad)  any  CDtoiitiBraUe'aiteva-The  first  of 
taaa  iar  Ibe*  afvangemcail  of  aAaiRi  in  fiumpa,  was  tb«-[||^'^^^^^', 
aoateatian  af  Iha-  esitfnwa  teiwitooiee'  wliiob  Eagland'V  n^r  rhe 
pMBesaod  o«  tfaa  dmUnemr  tto   the  cnown   af  Frafie».  ^h"^j.'t^rri- 
WUiethe  Eiigibb  w«a  na«toea  a£  sc^veral  of  the  most'"'*^^''^" 
&itU»  ani  opdeai}  ftomosa^  in  Franaay    ami  ar  groat  neat? 
paat  of  ha  noost  snirtial'  iafaabitanta  ¥a»  baumi  to  follow 
^ftawiluid»  an  Hts^itk  naanarcb'  comid^Bred:  hiniBelf 
m  Ae  iriFab  dmn  m  tlia  vassal  of  tike  so¥ereig» 
oi  vImvb:  he  faakL    Tke  fcinga  of  Ffonoe,  drcumseribed 
VMklbfsaBted  intheiff  schamas^and.  opeMitioa»  by  an  ad« 
vemajr  na-  hsa  jaaioaa  than  fsvmidhiUev  dural  not  eatai^ 
upon  any  enterprise  of  importance  or  of  dittoul^.     The 
BagUi  were  abaa3»  at  band,  rsadj^  to  q)po9e  them. 
Xhe^r  dibputedr  sT.eo  thein  rigiit  to  tiMir  cro<t»n}   and 
Mng^dhi^ta  panetrite  with  ease  into,  ilw  baartaP  the 
biBfdoBBy   cvdd'  arat   against   tfatna  those  varj^  handis 
ahick  omght  tot  bane   been  enKpioytd  in  tbeii  dn^feoce'. 
'ftflfad  oeunseh.  aad  feeble  eSatU  were  natuval  to-me^ 
aairhi  ijL  scsH^  a.  silindasn.    Vwaaot^  diaaNfiaibered  and 
mwmtmdy.  coafai  nnl  attain,  its  proper  station  m>  the  system 
oi  Bvope.    Bat  the  deaths  ef   ftenry  Y.  of  Bkigfeod, 
hiffBj  far  Fteaoa^  and  not  unfortunately  fer  bis  ewnf 
eaaascy,  delmaed  iba  9rendt  f»>i»  tbe  aidandty  of  baviiig 
afaiaign  ttfaiterscatad  awtbvif  tbraae.  The  wvafcness  of 
a  b>i^  minaritjT)  tiie  dissensioaa  m  the  English  oetnrt,  tcM 
r  aritb  tbe  nnsteady  and  laagoid  condnet  whi«h  these 
i,  affnricd  tbe  Fsenek  m  faaoarabfo  opportunity 
af  vatmmrisig  tim  tervHoriflS  vabiab  tbey  had  tost.    1h% 
:  at  tbe  JTatnpb  qnbiityy  baiglMzied  to  an 
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SECT,   entbasiastic  omfidence,  by  a  supposed  mterporition  of 
,      '_   p.Hpavgn  in  their  behalf;  conducted  in  the  field  by  skilfol 
leaders ;  and  directed  in  the  cabinet  by  a  prudent  mo- 
narch ;  was  exerted  with  such  vigour  and  success,  du^ 
ring  this  favourable  juncture,  as  not  only  wrested  from 
the  English  their  new  conquests,  but  stript  them  of  their 
ancient  possessions  in  France,  and  reduced  them  within 
the  narrow  precincts  of  Calais  and  its  petty  territory. 
The^ffect      As  soou  as  SO  many  considerable  provinces  were  re- 
Uicreasing  United  to  their  dominions,  the  kings  of  France,  consciona 
^e  Dower  ^f  |iii,  acquisition  of  strength,  began  to  form  bolder 
French      schcmes  of  interior  policy,  as  wcU  as  of  foreign  Operations. 
monarchy,  rpj^^  immediately  became  formidable  to  their  neighbourf^ 
who  began  to  fix  their  attention  on  their  measures  and 
motions,  the  importance  of  which  they  fully  perceived. 
From  this  era,  France,  possessed  of  the  advantages  which 
it  derives  from  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  its  terri* 
tories,  as  well  as  from  the  number  and  valour  of  its  people, 
rose  to  new  influence  in  Europe,  and  was  the  first  power 
in  a  condition  to  g^ve  alarm  to  the  jealousy  or  fears  of 
the  states  around  it. 
Ob  the  ^^^  ^^  France  indebted  for  this  increase  of  import* 

tuteof  the  ance  merely  to  the  reunion  of  the  provinces  which  had 
force  in  the  been  torn  from  it  A  circumstance  attended  the  recovery 
i»tu».  Qf  these,  which,  though  less  considerable,  and  less  obser- 
ved, contributed  not  a  little  to  give  additionaKigour  and 
decision  to  all  the  efforts  of  that  monarchy.  During  tiie 
obstinate  struggles  between  France  and  England,  all  the 
defects  of  the  military  system  under  the  feudal  government 
were  sensibly  felt  A  war  of  long  continuance  languished, 
when  carried  on  by  troops  bound  and  accustomed  to  keep 
the  field  only  for  a  short  time.  Armies  composed  chie^ 
of  heavy-armed  cavafary,  were  unfit  either  for  the  defence 
or  the  attack  of  the  many  towns  and  castles  whidi  it  be- 
came necessary  to  guard  or  to  reduce.  In  order  to  obtmn 
such  permanent  and  effective  force  as  became  requiatts 
during  these  lengthened  contests,  the  kings  of  France  took 
into  their  pay  considerable  bands  of  mercenary  soldiers. 
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levied  tometimes  among  their  own  tubfecta,  andflometimes  s^cr. 
in  foreign  countries.  But  as  the  feudal  policy  provided  n  '  i 
no  sufficient  fund  for  such  extraordinary  senrice^  these  ad* 
Teaturers  were  dismissed  at  the  close  ot  every  campaign, 
or  upon  any  prospect  of  accommodation ;  and  having 
been  little  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  discipline,  they 
frequently  turned  their  arms  against  the  country  which 
the^  had  been  hired  to  defend,  and  desolated  it  with  cruelty 
not  inferior  to  that  of  its  foreign  enemies. 

A  body  of  troops  kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  regularly  ^t  ocn- 
trained  to  military  subordination,  would  have  supplied  i^^r^^^ 
what  was  wanting  in  the  feudal  constitution,  and  have  ^i"^!*^ 
ftirnisbed  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  enterprises  ann^ 
to  which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such  aiv  ^tablish* 
menty  however,  was  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  feudal 
policy,  and  so  incompatible  with  the  privileges  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  nobility,  that  during  several  centuries  no 
monarch  was  either  so  bold  or  so  powerful  as  to  venture 
on  any  step  towards  introducing  it.  At  last,  Charles  VII., 
availing  himself  of  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  successes  against  the  English,  and  taking  advan« 
tage  of  the  impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  formidable 
enemy  had  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  executed 
that  which  his  predecessors  durst  not  attempt.  Under 
pretence  of  having  always  ready  a  force  sufficient  to  de- 
fend the  kingdom  against  any  sudden  invasion  of  the 
£ngUsh,  he,  at  the  time  when  he  disbanded  his  other 
troops,  retained  under  arms  a  body  of  nine  thousand 
caraLry,  and  of  sixteen  thousand  infantry.  He  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  these;  he  stationed 
them  in  different  places  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  his 
pleasure;  and  appointed  the  officers  who  conmianded  and 
diaciplined  them.  The  prime  nobility  courted  this  ser- 
vice, in  which  they  were  taught  to  depend  on  their  sove- 
reign, to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  look  up  to  him  as  the 
judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit.  The  feudal  militia, 
composed  of  the  vassals  whom  the  nobles  could  call  out 
to  foUow  their  standard,  as  it  was  in  no  degree  comparabk 
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6ECT.    to  a  body  of  sbfalicARs  vegular4y  tnuiwd  m  mfossy^uukgeat^ 

I  '^       duaUy  in  Teputation.    Q?tie  >5tPe&gtl)  of  an  army  m^sb  mo 

^'longer  «0ticnated  aolely  ^by  the  -  number '  of  -oavalry  *  w  bkh 

seized  in  it.   'From  the  time  tbst  gunpowder- wss^ifwwrt. 

ed,  and  tfaeuiie  of  oaffnon  in  the  -fi^id  became  generttl, 

horsonven,  -eased  in  ieoif»f>tete*afmeiir)  ioitM  the  ^aidk^n- 

tages  which  gave  thom^tlie  pve-eminenae  over  other ^I- 

'diers.  Thebeimat,  the  ^hkMyMid  ^e^brea^plate»>wHi& 

resisted  the  ar«ow  or  4te  spear,  «0' linger  4iffoitded  th«tn 

security  agttinst  those  new  insir-nmeats^'destruciioti.  The 

•aervice  of  infaxltry^rote  ^again  4nto  esteem,  end  viabmes 

were  gainad,  8nd>«AiqQest6'ln«de,«hiA%by  tbairclSilM 

ThenoUesand  theintiititary-^tMiantS)  ^uHigh  aomlitiiii^s 

(Summenad  to'the  field, -aocordiag  to-anrct^nt  faMi,*40are 

consideredasAn' in  cHHiibrande  upon  the  troopa  with  wUah 

they  act^d,  and  ware  vieival  mrti  JOORtempt^by^aoidlara 

aocuatourad^to  the  vigluMNisweKi  ftteadhr-operaltotia^'Ve- 

-guiar 'Service. 

The  effecu     "^^^^  '^^  tegA\e^oti9  of  <  Oliarles  VII.,  by ^eaUaWitbittg 

of  this.       tbe  fifst  steiMling  army  46tHywn  4n  Uui^pe,  ooaasioiMd 

-ttn  4mportttitt'r€rvoliition'<n  its  afiaicaatid  f^tiey.     \By 

itiakinglromtbe^  nobles  tbe-sdle^dif«i!tia&  of  «lie  natiMial 

juiiitary  fotG9y*9fiAA  badraisad  thoarr^o  s««h'^igh audio- 

•«<ly.and«^poptadea,  adaap<i¥0»iid  ^ras; given' toffhe^Mi- 

•5lal  aristoenioy^  411  that  pari' where  ils^power  seemed  4o%e 

tmo^t  oompitfto. 

.(France,  by  forming  this  'body  of  Tegular  troops^at-a 
')time90hen  'there  v^^bendly'^  squadron  or  4{ompaiiy4Nl^t 
-oneomtantpay  in  *any  otbarfartof  <£urafe,rtaquii«d 
.  ia«ch  'advantages  0 tor  4ts  noigbiiours,  either  •  in  <ailta6iC'  4r 
^defence,  4bat^lC>|)reae#¥alioii  madeit  naeassaryforJitliam 
4o  imitate  <il8texample.  Mercenary  t^oops^ere  kKitodiio(d 
^iiito  all  tbe^eooskieparUe  kingdom6iontheeonliB#nt;4bay 
^^radualiy  became  the  oniy>m&iilary  force  44iat  tv^aa  ^Mi- 
.^ployed  or  trusted ;  4t  -has  long  been ^heohief  ^l^at^^f 
:fio)i€y  to  increase  andtoaupport  them.  ItliaaJongibato 
)*be^at4Um  of  prinees  aifd'Afiinialers  to -discredit  and'to 
««taiih|lat9  ati  alber  iM^nsof  nayMalMa^ti^yor  d«MiHfe. 
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At  lit  klif^  df  Frtrti^  got  tbe  itait  df  oth^  pow^f s  in    ^*^* 
9nMhhing i^  miWUity  {6ttt  In  their  dominions,  which; 


•wWtd  ibMntOMrfy  dn  foreign  operatlodft  with  more  vi-narth.  d 
l^ur,  Md  to  gtHter  eictent,  ^o  they  were  the  first  who^'*"'«^ 
ifieelaftlly  broke  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  humbled  theer*  xkdA 
P«t  Yattab  of  the  crown,  who,  by  their  exorbitant  power,  f^^^ 
hMl  long  drettmM^rlbed  the  royal  prerogative  within  very 
Mrrow  Hfnlia,  and  had  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  the  mo- 
Bardia  of  Burope  inconnderable.  Many  things  concur* 
nd  to  ondemiine^  gradually,  the  power  of  the  feudal  arii- 
UKtwcy  in  France.  T*he  wealth  and  property  ot  the  no- 
bility w«ro  greatly  impaired  doring  the  long  wars  which 
the  kingdom  wai*  oMiged  to  maintain  with  the  £nglish. 
The  ejriraordlnary  ireal  with  which  they  ei^erted  tbem« 
tAves  in  defenee  of  their  country,  against  its  ancient  ene«» 
Hies,  ethM4t^d  entirely  the  fortunes  of  some  great  fami- 
Km  Ab  iimo^  eterj  protince  in  the  kingdom  was,  Ifi 
its  tan,  tlie  seat  of  war,  the  lands  at  others  were  exposed 
ft^  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  were  ravaged  by  the 
aetoena^y  troops  which  their  sovereigns  hired  occasion*** 
ally,  but  earM  not  pay,  or  were  desolated  with  rdge  still 
more  dcslrvetit'e^  by  the  p^ssaots,  in  dififefent  insurreo- 
liofliL  At  the  same  lime,  the  trece^^sicies  of  goternment 
hariAg  forced  their  king;^  crpon  the  desperate  expedient  of 
Miking  gr«8t  arftd  MNldeft  afterationi  in  the  current  coM 
of  the  kisgdom,  the  ftnes,  <Iuh-rtnts,  and  other  payment! 
fixed  by  andeflt  eiMtom,  ^tfl:  omeb  in  valne,  and  ihi 
f«ferae«  of  a  def  were  reduced  far  below  the  sum  which 
k  had  onee  yielded.  Doring  tfretr  eontesfg  with  the  £n|^ 
Ksh,  tft  which  a  generous  nobifity  eoirrted  €very  station  . 
wiier»  danger  iippeared,  or  booonr  cootd  be  gained,  maniT 
famtKe^of  note  beenme  eittinct,  and  their  fiefs  were  tt- 
mhed  io  the  crown.  Other  fiefr,  in  a  long  course  of  yeahi^ 
Mi  to  female  beirtf,  aild  were  divided  among  them,  wer^ 
tomiabed  by  profuse  donationa  lo  the  church,  or  wero 
bff«keft  a«ril  ipiit  by  the  auecesadon  of  renidte  collateral 

Botti^ttitUffiv  BiMM  4fe  OiiriafJiMiM 

Vow  v«>  '  '  C"  r^        ] 
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SECT.       Encouraged  hj  these  manifest  sjmptonis  of  de^tt  10 
that  body  which  he  wished  to  depress^  Charles  VII.,  da- 


II. 


I2lL  ufthc  ""8  ^^^  ^"^  intenral  of  peace  with  England,  made  several 
royal  eflforts  towards  establishing  the  regal  prerogative  on  the 
Hercharles  ^^^^^  <^f  the  aristocracy.  But  bia  obligations  to  the  noblta 
VII.  yf^j^  3Q  many,  as  well  as  recent,  and  their  services  |n  re* 

covering  the  kingdom  so  splendid,  as  rendered  it  necessarjr 
for  him  to  proceed  with  moderation  and  caution*  Sucii» 
however,  was  the  authority  which  the  crown  had  «o> 
q,uired  by  the  progress  of  its  arms  against  the  English^ 
and  so  much  was  the  power  of  the  nobility  diminished^ 
that,  without  any  opposition,  he  soon  made  innovation* 
of  great  consequence  in  the  constitution.  He  not  onlj 
established  that  formidable  body  of  regular  troops,  whicli 
has  been  mentioned,  but  he  was  the  first  monarch  of  France 
A.  D.  1440  who,  by  his  royal  edict,  without  the  concurrence  of  tbm 
states-general  of  the  kingdom,  levied  an  extraordinary 
subsidy  on  his  people.  He  prevailed  likewise  with  hb 
subjects,  to  render  several  taxes  perpetual,  which  had  for- 
merly been  imposed  occasionally,  and  exacted  during  a  . 
short  time.  By  means  of  all  these  innovations,  he  ae* 
quired  such  an  increase  of  power,  and  extended  his  pre* 
rogativeso  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  that,  from  beiii^ 
the  most  dependent  prince  who  had  ever  sat  upon  Ilia 
throne  of  France,  he  came  to  possess,  during  the  lattar 
years  of  his  reign^  a  degree  of  authority  which  none  of 
his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages^ 
Voder  That  plan  of  humbling  the  nobility  which  Charles  be* 

Lottit  XI.  ggn  ^Q  execute,  his  son  Louis  XI.  carried  on  with  a  bolder 
spirit,  and  with  greater  success.  Louis  was  formed  bj 
nature  to  be  a  tyrant;  and  at  whatever  period  he  had  bec» 
called  to  ascend  the  throne,  his  reign  must  have  abounded 
with  schemes  to  oppress  his  people,  and  to  render  bb  awn 
^wer  absolute.  Subtle,  unfeeling,  cruel,  a  stranger  ta 
every  principle  of  integrity,  and  regardless  of  decency,  he 
scorned  all  the  restraints  which  a  sense  of  honour,  or  the 
desire  of  fame,  impose  even  upon  ambitious  men.    Sag»» 

^  Hiatoire  da  Frtii«t  ptr  VaUey  a  VUlarat,  torn,  zv,  331»  Ac  9a9» 
-  xvi,  324    VacUilioiii  d«  la  MrattcUt  Ft«n(oiie,  ton.  Ui,  let. 
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cioui,  at  the  same  time,  to  discern  what  he  deemed  hit  true    sect. 
interest,  and  influenced  by  that  alone,  he  was  capable  Af 
pursuing  it  with  a  persevering  industry,  and  of  adhering 
to  it  with  a  systematic  spirit,  from  which  no  object  could 
dtvert,  and  no  danger  could  deter  him. 

The  maxinis  of  his  administration  were  as  profound  as  Hit  nei- 
they  were  fatal  to  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  filled  h^bikg 
all  the  departments  of  government  with  new  men,  andjf^^ 
often  with  persons  whom  he  called  from  the  lowest  as  well  *  ^  * 
as  most  despised  functions  in  life,  and  raised  at  pleasure  to 
stations  of  great  power  or  trust  These  were  his  only  con- 
fidents whom  he  consulted  in  forming  his  plans,  and  to 
whom  he  committed  the  execution  of  them ;  while  the 
nobles,  accustomed  to  be  the  companions,  the  favourites, 
and  the  ministers  of  their  sovereigns,  were  treated  with 
sueh  studied  and  mortifying  neglect,  that  if  they  would 
not  submit  to  follow  a  court  in  which  they  appeared  with- 
out any  shadow  of  their  ancient  power,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  their  castles,  where  they  remained  unemployed 
and  forgotten.  Not  satisfied  with  having  rendered  the 
nobles  of  less  consideration,  by  taking  out  of  their  hands 
Ae  sole  direction  of  afiTairs,  Louis  added  insult  to^ne^ect; 
and,  by  riolating  their  most  valuable  privileges,  endea- 
▼omed  to  degrade  the  order,  and  to  reduce  the  ipembers 
of  it  to  the  same  level  with  other  subjects.  Persons  of  the 
highest  rank  among  them,  if  so  bold  as  to  oppose  his 
schemes,  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  bis 
capricious  temper,  were  persecuted  with  rigour,  from 
which  all  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  nobility  had  hither- 
to been  exempt ;  they  were  tried  by  judges  who  had  no 
right  to  take  cognisance  of  their  actions ;  and  were  sub- 
jected to  torture,  or  condemned  to  an  ignominious  death, 
without  regard  to  their  birth  or  condition.  The  people, 
accustomed  to  see  the  blood  of  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages shed  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner,  to  be- 
hold them  shut  up  in  dungeons,  and  carried  about  in  cages 
of  iron,  began  to  view  the  nobility  with  less  reverence  than 
fiinnerly,  and  looked  up  with  terror  to  theroyal  authority, 
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^Vkk  Mmcd  tobare  hombl^or  annibilrtad  fyftj  tAm 

ijfQwer  in  the  kiogdonv 

mdof  dH       ^^  ^''^  '^^'"^  ^^°*^»  I^uis^  being  afraid  ibat  oppremM 

lidog       giigbt  rovie  tbe  noblest  wbom  the  rigour  of  bit  govern* 

ment  bad  intimidated,  or  tbat  self-presenriitioq  migbt  Ol 

lart  teaab  tbem  to  unite,  deiiterouilj  scattered  among 

(bem  tbe  seeds  of  disoord*  and  industriouslj  fomeatid 

(bo$e  ancient  animosities  between  tbe  great  iamiiiav,  wbidl 

tfie  spirit  of  jealousy  and  emulation,  natural  to  the  |eud«l 

go^ernmentt  bad  originally  kindled,  and  still  kept  aUva* 

To  acoomplisb  tbis,  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  all  tbe  nsjaU* 

ries  and  refinements  pf  bis  fraudulent  policy,  were  amplqy* 

ed,  and  witb  suc^  success,  tbat  at  a  juncture  wbicb  ia« 

quired  tbe  most  strenuous  efforts,  at  well  as  tbe  mm)t 

perfect  union,  tbe  nobles  never  acted, 'except  during  OM 

sbort  sally  of  resentment  at  tbe  b^ioning  of  bis  mgt^ 

either  with  vigour  or  in  concert. 

He  ftddtto     As  be  stripped  the  nobility  of  their  priTileges,  be  added 

of  Modin^  to  tbe  power  and  prerogative  of  the  crown.    In  order  to 

forcei.       have  at  command  sucb  a  body  of  spldie^  as  migbt  b# 

sufficient  to  crush  any  force  Uyt  bisJBiroeetad  sut^ecta 

could  draw  together,  he  not  onl^KS^on  foot  tba  r^ubiT 

troops  which  his  father  bad  rai^,  but,  hesidea  augmenl* 

ing  their  number  considerably,  be  took  into  bis  pay  ain 

thousand  Swiss,  at  that  time  the  best  diUcipUned  an4 

most  formidable  infantry  in  £urope^   f^roni  the  jealowgr 

natural  to  tyranU,  he  confided  in  these  foireign  nmwm* 

ries,  as  the  most  devoted  instruments  of  c^nirrmwatt  mA 

the  most  faithful  guardians  of  the  power  wbieb  bo  bud 

usurped.    That  they  might  he  ready  to  aet  oa  tba  eborl* 

est  warning,  he,  during  the  latter  years  of  biaitigftk  kefft 

a  considerable  body  of  them  eac;ajR»ped  in  out  pli^K 

He  aog-        Great  funds  were  requisitei^  not  only  to  deftay  tbta^l^ 

S^venuetlf  P^oce  pf  this  additional  establisbment,  b«t  to  si^fi^  tbt 

the  crown,  gyms  employed  in  the  various  enterp^ iasa  wbkb  tba  j 


»  Mem.  dc  Comincs,  torn. !,  367.    Dm.  HisL  4e  U  MUice  Francoitf. 
tow.  i.  1^.  ^ 

*»  M^wk  ^  Can*  V>n<  '•  384* 
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ksfl  aolinftj  gl  lib  ge»»s  pfonpted  Imi  tomidcrtAke*   ^>CT* 
But  the  prerogaliTe  timt  bb  ffither  b«d  aiaiiiiied,  of  W^y^.t    *  -a 
iaf  tnai  wilbost  the  ooDcurrtiice  of  tb«  sUtes^geaeral, 
wiuch  be  wa9  c«r«fui  aol  only  to  yetaio  b«l  to  e9iteod» 
embled  Urn  to  provide  in  some  meeevre  for  ibe  increae- 
ing  ohargee  of  governmeat. 

What  his  prerogative,  enlarged  as  it  was*  couLl  Mi?'*  *ddrtm 
fernisb,  bis  addrees  procured.  He  woe  tbe  first  aiooafcb  inj^ih"  m- 
ia  Europe  wbo  discovered  tbe  method  of  winagiog  tbo»o|^^  ^ 
gnet  aeamUiea^  in  wbieb  tbe  ftnidal  policjr  bod  leeleA 
tiM  poiver  of  granting  subsidies  and  of  bofioeiiif  Um», 
He  fic9t  tMght  otber  prineei  tbe  fiatol  ort  of  begjnjNiy 
their  ottsric  on  publie  liberty,  by  eormptiog  tbe  aoutoo 
iioin  vrUeh  it  sboold  ft>v.  By  eMrtiii|[  all  bis  power 
ssd  ocUffoas  in  iodlenetog  the  eketkui  of  repreaeiitoti«ca» 
by  bribing  or  overawiog  tbe  mcosbeta,  aiid  by  voriow 
changea  wbieh  be  artftttty  nade  i»  tbe  f^m  of  tbeir  doti- 
heratioQ^  Loiib  acquired  socb  entire  dirtolion  of  thoso 
sawmbbM,  that,  firMi  being  tbe  vigilant  guardians  of  tbo 
privilegfs  and  property  of  the  pa^pk,  be  reftderod  tbeoa 
taaarty  adbvervieot  towards  peoaneliog  tbo  moai  odmt 
m^mtK$  of  bis  rtsgn^.  Aa  mo  power  remoiBod  to  set 
bowds  to  bis  esoctions^  be  not  tmfy  continued  att  Iho 
tazoi  imposed  by  bis  father,  bol  made  great  odUbtions  to 
them^  wWab  amonnled  to  a  anaa  that  af^nved  aolanisb* 
ing  lo  hia  csonleafipornriea'^*. 

Nor  wna  it  tbe  powtr  nfeimor  wonkb  of  tfao0*owwtbAlH«e»- 
LomainaffCAaed)  be ostendod  ita  tomtoties  ^•oqm**^'^^ 
tisns  of  miriona  binda.    He  got  pneaosu^a  of  BoositiaBiiie  French 
by  pmobnao;  Prnvwwn  was  laawoeyed  lohiaa  by  tbo  wW''"*'^* 
ofChariendeAqpoii;  nui  opmi  the  dooth  of  Cboileo  tbo 
Boi^  ho  aeanod  wilb  *ntning  hnnd  Burgundy  naul  Actoi^ 

^  Meov  4e  Comin*  toi^.  I»  136.    Chro.  Scandal  ibiO.  tgnu  %  & 

^lfwn.«i«»s.taa.^an|. 

^Ctal«v|V,l«vM  taifiita(basaBBQDtaCl3t9sO9ateB0;  Im^^ 
XL  rabed  it^OO^OOO.  Tt»e  formfir  had  ia  pay  9000  c«valrj  and  16,009 
'"'^ —  -     -' — iltclHfcBl,| 
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SECT,   whicb  bad  Mooged  to  that  prince.    Thus,  ^hiriiig  (he 
=.i=ss  course  of  a  single  reign,  France  was  formed  into  cme 


compact  kingdom ;  and  the  steady  unrelenting  poii^^  of 
Louis  XI.  not  only  subdued  the  haughtj  spirit  of  the 
feudal  nobles,  but  established  a  species  of  goTernment, 
scarcely  less  absolute,  or  less  terrible,  than  eastern  des- 
potism. 
By  aU  But  fatal  as  his  administration  was  to  the  liberties  of 

^«)cheo-  ^^  sulgects,  the  authority  which  he  acquired,  the  re- 
vernnciit   souTccs  of  whlch  he  became  master,  and  his  freedom  from 
^^^^^  restraint  in  concerting  his  plans,  as  well  as  in  executing 
aad  ent«w  them,  rendered  his  reign  active  and  enterprising.   Louis 
^^^*      negociated  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe ;  he  observed  the 
motions  of  all  his  neighbours;  he  engaged,  either  as 
principal,  or  as  an  auxiliary,  in  every  freat  transaction ; 
his  resolutions  were  prompt,  his  operations  vigorous; 
and,  upon  every  emei|;ency,  he  could  call  forth  into  ac* 
tion  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom.    From  the.  era  of 
his  reign,  the  kings  of  France,  no  longer  fettered  and 
dreumscribed  at  home  by  a  jealous  nobility,  have  ex* 
erted  themsdves  more  abroad,  have  formed  more  exten* 
sive  schemes  of  foreign  conquests,  and  have  carried  on 
war  with  a  spirit  and  vigour  long  unknown  in  Europe. 
sccfMukeii     The  example  which  Louis  set  was  too  inviting  not  to 
^^^g  be  imitated  by  other  princes.    Henry  VII.  as  soon  as  be 
the  power  ^35  seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  formed  the  plan  of 
crown  fti    enbu^ging  his  own  prerogative,  by  breaking  the  power  of 
^"S*"^*''    the  nobility.    The  circumstances  under  which  he  under- 
took to  execute  it,  were  less  favoundde  than  those  whidi 
induced  Charies  VII.  to  make  the  same  attempt ;  and  the 
spirit  with  which  he  conducted  it,  was  very  different  from 
that  of  Louis  XI.    Charies,  by  the  success  of  his  arms 
against  the  English,  by.  the  merit  of  having  expelled 
them  out  of  so  many  provinces,  had  established  himself 
*       so  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his  people,  as  encouraged 
hhn  to  make  bold  encroachments  on  the  ancient  consti* 
t^tion.    The  daring  genius  of  Louis  broke  through  eveiy 
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birieT)  and  eftdetromvd  to  sonnottiil  or  to  remove  oTeiy  ^^^^ 
oUtacle  thai  stood  in  his  way.  But  Heni^  held  the- 
sceptre bj  a  disputed  title;  a  popular  faction  was  readj 
eftry  moment  to  take  arms  against  him ;  and  after  long 
civil  wars,  during  which  the  nobilitj  had  often  displayed 
their  power  in  creating  and.  deposing  kings,  he  felt  that 
the  regal  authoritj  had  been  so  much  relaxed,  and  that 
he  entered  into  possession  of  a  prerogative  so  much 
abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  carrj  on  his  mea* 
sures  deliberately,  and  without  any  violent  exertion.  He 
endeavoured  to  undermine  that  formidable  structure^ 
which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open  force.  His  schemes, 
though  cautious  and  slow  in  their  operation,  were  well 
ooncerted,  and  productive  in  the  end  of  great  effects.  By 
his  laws,  permittiftg  the  barons  to  break  the  entails  of 
their  estates,  and  expose  theni  to  sale ;  by  his  regulations 
to  prevent  the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  those 
numerous  bands  of  retainers,  which  rendered  them  for- 
midable  and  turbulent ;  by  favouring  the  rising  power  of 
the  commons;  by  encouraging  population,  agriculture, 
and  commerce ;  by  securing  to  his  subject^  during  a  long 
reign,  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  whidh  flow  from  the 
arts  of  peace ;  by  accustoming  them  to  an  administration 
of  government,  under  which  the  laws  were  executed  with 
ateadiness  and  vigour;  he  made  imperceptibly  consider* 
able  alterations  in  the  English  constitution,  and  trans- 
mitted to  his  successor  authority  so  extensive,  as  rendered 
him  one  <rf  the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe,  and 
oqmhle  of  the  greatest  and  most  vigorous  efforts. 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  marriagOand  ia 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  the  glory  that  th^  acquired  ^I^''* 
hy  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which  brought  the  odious 
dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  period;  the  connnaad  of  the 
^reat  armies  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  keep  long  on 
foot,  in  order  to  accomplish  this ;  the  wisdom  and  steadU 
aeas  of  their  administration ;  and  the  addresss  with  whidi 
they  availed  themselves  of  every  incident  that  occurred 
to  humble  the  nobility,  and  to  extend  their  own  preroga* 
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^^f^'  tive,  ^Wipired  in  ndting  thMe  monardtt  to  such  nst* 

■iiwHiii  MUice  and  aodioriCjr  a?  BMe  of  their  predacesson  bad 

aver  enjoyad.  Though  several  caosat,  whkh  shall  im  a9i» 

plaimd  in  another  place,  prereoted  their  attMoiog  the 

same  powers  with  the  ktftgs  of  Fnuiee  and  England^  aild 

pi^erved  the  feudal  constitution  longer  entire  in  Spaito^ 

their  great  abilities  supplied  the  defects  of  their  pverogft^ 

tivet  and  improved  with  such  dexterity  alt  the  advaa* 

tafes  vrhiah  they  possessed,  that  Ferdinaiid  carried  on  faia 

foreign  operations,  which  were  very  extensire,  with  e»^ 

traordinary  vigour  and  effisct. 

^ents  While  these  princes  were  thus  enhirgiBg  the  bottndariaa 

wiS^cail-  of  prerogative,  and  taking  such  steps  towards  rendering 

^^^^"^^^ their  kingdom  capable  oS  acting  with  union  and  Sors^f 

narchf  to    tycnts  occurred,  which  called  them  forth  to  exert  the  new 

^w'l^w-  pc^wers  which  they  bad  acquired.    These  engaged  thcaa 

en  which  in  g\Kb  a  scnes  of  enterprises  and  negociations,  that  the 

n^uind.    ft^Airs  of  ^11  the  considerable  nationa  in  Europe  came  In 


acquired. 

be  insensibly  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  a  great 

political  system  was  gradually  formed,  which  grew  ta  be 

an  a^)ect  of  univeraal  attention^ 

The  firit        The  first  event  which  merits  notice,  on  account  of  its 

evra^as  iAfl^i'^n^^  ^  producing  this  change  in  the  state  of  £•» 

the  mar-    rops^  was  the  marriage  of  the  dangler  of  Cbailes  the 

k^fL'of^'Boki,  the  sole haisesa  of  thehouseof  Bufgmidy*    For 

^e  house   ^jg^  y^nf,  befoac  her  father^s  death,  ahe  had  bcmi  coo* 

goDdf.      «deced  as  the  apparent  succeaiot  to  Ua  territories^  and 

Charlea  had  mude  pi:oposaIs  of  marrying  her  to  aerosnl 

different^  pn^ppes,  with  a  view  of  aiiariBg  them,  by  thni 

offer,  to  faiPoiiv  the  sabeaaeflt  wlneb  his  restlesa  «ad>itlon 

was  contiimally  forming. 

^  ni^  of  '  '^^  iwdored  the  aBrnnce  wid»  her  on  ol^ct  of  general 

this  to  the  attentioi^;  «|idi  all  Ike  advantages  of  acfumng  posaemBui 

^o^     of  hev  territories,  tha  most  opulent  at  that  timer,  and  the 

best  cultivated  oC  any  on  this  side  of  the  Alpa,  were  per* 

£aatly  understooA    Aa  soon,  then,  as  the  untimely  denili 

^^  ^      of  Charles  openedl  the  suceessioD,  fha  eyea  of  all  thtf 

jma^^j^'psineea  ia  Sorepa  ware  tuned  towanis  Mary,  mi  Uief 
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fell  tbetD9eIve»^eepljr  interested  ih  the  choice  which  she    ^^T. 
waft  about  to  iiiak«  of  the  person  on  whom  she  would  ===== 
bestow  that  rich  iftfaeHtAtice. 

L<tois  XI<  from  whose  kingdom  sereral  of  the  pro^vicwcof 

tinces  whieh  she  possessed  bad  been  dismembered^  t^i^d  ^^*ji'^^^- 

wbo«e  dominions  stretched  along  the  frontier  of  her  ler^spect  to  ir. 

ritories^  bad  eveff  inducement  to  cotrrt  ber  nUiaikse.    He 

hid  hkewise  ft  good  title  to  e%pett  the  ftfvouraM^  re« 

eeptfOii  of  any  reasohabie  proposition  he  should  make, 

irith  respect  to  the  disposal  of  a  princess,  wbO  W^  tht» 

nmi  of  his  crown^  aiid  descended  from  Ibe  rojal  blood 

of  France.    There  were  odIj  two  pi-opoditioiis,  however^ 

Which  bt  totAA  make  Wftb  pr6pHety.    The  ofte  was  tha 

maiTiage  of  the  daupbht,  the  other  that  of  the  eoant  of 

Attgottleme,  a  prrnfce  of  the  Mood,  Wftb  the  b^ireta  #f 

llargttfidy.    By  tbe  former,  bo  wcrtfld  bn^e  annexed  all 

hef  terfH<>rie^  to  hi^  cfowfr,  nvti  h^^  tendttei  Fraifccf 

at  oae6  the  tedst  ^esffeett^bfe  m^ardij  ift  Etfrofie.    But 

the  great  disparity  of  age  between  (he  two  parties,  Marf 

^hig  twenty,  itnd  tbef  dMphin  mfy  eight  years  oM ;  the 

at  owed  reidutiott  of  tbe  Flemings,  utot  to  choose  »  master 

possessed  of  sneb  power  as  might  ^nMe  hSrta  to  form 

seh«m<fs  danigeroos  to  their  liberties ;  tt^gether  with  tbek 

dread  #r  fidling  under  tbe  aS&m  and  oppresrivv  govem- 

mem  of  L<yu}s,  #er«  obstacles  iti  tk^  Way  of  exeeniiifg 

tU«  pidft,  whicfi  if  was  vaifi  to  tUrik  of  sormonntiiig. 

Bjr  like  fatter,  Ih^  gcComplidrtoeM  of  which  might  baf a 

heeft  sftMMd  f^th  es»e,  Mary  baring;  diseorered  jome  in- 

cHnatioti  f o  a  ncrateh  with  (be  Count  of  A«lgMkaM^  L6q1s 

wofrid  bihre  preretfted  the  don^imis  dt  the  boos«  of  Bar- 

gwndy  from  bring  oont^eyed  to  k  rivfti  ^wer,  Md  m  re* 

turn  fdr  sucb  it  spMfdid  esfablisbmenf  for  tho  eoofit  of 

AngMMkifiy  bebiQstbate  Mttatned,  eit  ^^xM  bavees- 

toftetl  ftam  faUn,  concessions  bi^fafy  bMeAtiia}  to  the 

cro#ir  of  Fratice.    Btft  LMis  bad  b^eii  accustomed  so 

ionj^  to  the  intricades  of  a  croobed  and  IiXHdioiis  policy, 

•  MpML  de  Cottt'Ined,  f,  S98. 
VOL.  r.  M 
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s^P    that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  what  was  obvioas  and 

'^       r-  simple,  and  was  so  fond  of  artifice  and  refioemait,  that 

he  came  to  consider  these  rather  as  an  ultimate  object, 

than  merely  as  the  means  of  conducting  affairs.    From 

this  principle,   no  less  than  from  his  unwHUngness  to 

aggrandise  an j  of  his  own  subjects,  or  from  his  desire  of 

oppressing  the  house  of  Burgundy,  which  he  hated,  he 

nej^eded  the  course  which  a  prince  less  able  and  artful  - 

would  bate  taken»  and  followed  one  more  suited  to  hia 

own  genius. 

The  tingn*     ]^^  proposed  to  render  himself,  by  force  of  armsy  mastev 

which  be    of  those  provinces  which  Mary  held  of  the  crowu  of 

foUowed.    pf^nee,  and  even  to  push  his  conquests  into  her  other 

territories,  while  be  amused  her  with  insisting  continually 

on  the  impracticable  nuitch  with  the  dauphin.    In  pro* 

secuting  this  plan,  he  displayed  wonderful  talents  and 

industry,  and  exhibited  such  scenes  of  treachery,  false^ 

hood,  and  cruelty,  as  are  amazing  even  in  the  histiny  oC 

Louis  XI.     Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Charles  be 

put  his  troops  in  motion,   and  advanced  towards  the 

Netherlands.    He  corrupted  the   leading  men  in  the 

provinces  of  Burgundy  and  Artois,  and  seduced  them  to 

desert  their  sovereign.     He  got  admission  into  some  of 

the  firof&tier  towna  by  bribing  the  governors;  the  pitea  of 

others  were  opened  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  intrigves 

with  the  jnhabitants.    He  negodated  with  Mary ;  and^ 

in  order  to  render  her  odious  to  her  subjects,  he  betrayed 

to  them  her  most  important  secrets.    He  carried  on  « 

private  correspondence  with  the  two  ministers  whom  she 

chiefly  trusted,  and  then  communicated  the  letters  which 

he  had  received  from  them  to  the  states  of  Flanders,  who^ 

enraged  at*  their  perfijy,  brought  them  immediately  to 

"  trial,  tortured  them  with  extreme  cruelty,  and,  unmoved 

hy  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  their  sovereign,  who  knev* 

and  approved  of  all  that  the  ministers  had  done^  they 

beheadeiKthem  in  her  presence'! 

'  Mem.  de  ComineB,  Uv.  y»  chap.  15»  p.  a09»  ftc. 
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While  Louis,  hy  this  conduct,  unwofthjr  of  a  great    sect. 
monarch,  was  securing  the  possession  of  Burgundy,  Ar-        V 
tois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  the  states  of  Flanders  of  thu,  the 
carried  on  a  negociation  with  the  emperor  Frederic  HI.  f^^ 
and  concluded  a  treat j  of  marriage  between  their  sove-miium  with 
reign  and    his    son  Maximilian,    archduke  of  Austria*  Jy^"*" 
The  illustrious  birth  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high  gundy, 
dignitj  of  which  he  had  the  prospect,  rendered  the  alliance  ^  ^'  '^^^' 
honourable  for  Mary,  while,  from  the  tKstacnce  of  hislie- 
reditaiy  territories,  and  the  scantiness  of  his  revenues, 
his  power  was  so  inconsiderable  as  did  not  excite  the 
jealt)usy  or  fear  of  the  Flemings. 

Thus  Louis,  hy  the  caprice  of  his  temper  and  theTbebflu- 
excess  of  his  refinements,  put  the  house  of  Austria  indJ[J<^tljg 
possession  of  this  noble  inheritance.     By  this  acquisition,  «(«<<  of 
the  foundation  of  the  future  grandeur  of  Charles  V.  was  "^^^ 
laid ;  and  he  became  master  of  those  terrttwies  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  most  formidable  and  decisive 
operations  against  France.     Thus,    too,  the  same  mo- 
narch who  first  united  the  interior  force  of  France,  and 
€stabli$hed  it  on  such  a  footing,  as  to  render  it  formidable 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  contributed,  far  contrary  to  his 
intention,  to  raise  up  a  rival  power,  which,  during  two 
centuries,  has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed  the  arms, 
and  checked  the  progress  of  his  successors. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  fifteenth  century  Theneic 
vras  the  expedition  of  Charles  VUL  Into  Italy.  This  oc^JJ^J^T 
^ttsioned  revolutions  no  less  memorable;  produced  altera- wai  the  in- 
tions,  both  in  the  milHary  and  political  system,  which  J^J^^ 
vreremore  immediately  perceived;  roused  the  states  of  Chirkt 
£urope  to  bolder  efforts ;  and  blended  their  affiiirs  and  a.  a  1494. 
interests  more  closely  together.   TRe  mild  administration  The  mo- 
of  Charies,  a  weak  but  generous  prince,  seems  to  have|^^^' 
revived  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  French  nation,  which 
the  rigid  despotisin  of  Louis  XI.  his  father,   had  de- 
pressed, an^  almost  extinguished.    The  ardour4i>r  mili- 
tary service   natural  to  the  French  nobility  returned; 
and  their  young  monarch  was  impatient  to  distinguish 
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sscn   ]|j^  fe^[||  bjf  >ome  iplen^id  enterprise.    While  be  was 

.„    r,'     nBcerttin  towiu^  vbot  quarter  he  should  turn  his  urms, 

the  spli^itatioBs  aod  intrigues  of  an  Italian  poUticiany  qo 

kpf  i^faipput  on  account  of  his  crimes,  than  eminent  for 

his  abilities,  determined  his  choi<:e.    Ludofieo  Sforn, 

having  formed  the  design  of  deposing  his  nephew  the 

dulp  of  Milap,  and  of  phicing  himself  on  the  ductl 

tbrpne,  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  eorobination  of  the  Ita* 

lian  powers  to  of^se  this  measure^  and  to  support  the 

»  uuui«4  px'ioee,  with  whom  most  of  them  were  qounected 

by  blood  or  alliaoeet  that  be  saw  the  necessity  of  securing 

the  aid  of  some  able  protector*    The  king  of  Franoe^tras 

.    tbe  parpoQ  to  whom  b^  applied ;  and,  without  disclosing 

his  own  intentions,  he  laboured  to  prevail  with  him  to 

inarph  into  Itnly*  ^^  the  bead  of  a  powerful  army*  in 

order  to  seiae  the  crown  of  Naples,  to  wbich  Charles  bad 

pretensions  as  heir  of  the  house  qf  Ai^ou*    The  right  to 

tW  JciQgdoRi,  olatmed  by  the  Angevin  family,  had  been 

Gonr«yad  to  Lonis  XI.  by  Charles  of  Aqtou,  cnunt  of 

Maine  and  Provence.    But  that  sagacious  monaiich, 

though  be  tqok  imtp^iate  pa$$es8ipQ  of  those  territories, 

of  which  Charles  was  really  master,  totally  disn^garded 

l^is  ideal  titl?  to  a  kingdoms  oyex  which  another  prince 

xeign^d  in  tranquillity,  and  unifonnly  d^clin^  invpliing 

bimself  in  the  latyrrintb  of  Italian  politics.    His  aott» 

snore  ad^wturons,  or  more  inconsiderate,  embarked  ea» 

gcrly  in  thia  eotaqirise ;  and,  eontemiung  all  the  remon. 

stramea  of  bis  most  experienced  counselhurs,  prepared  to 

cariy  it  on  with  the  ntmost  vigour* 

Hit  re^         T(w^  yovar  wbicb  Charles  possessed  was  so  great,  tl^Kt 

mrca  for  bo  roolfoned  biassolf  equal  to  this  arduous  undartfkuig. 

prit^*'  His  iati^r  bud  tnyosmitted  to  him  such  an  ample  pai^ 

c^gaiivft  as  gave  him  tbe  entire  oonpAand  of  bis  }fir^ 

dom*    He  himself  had  added  eon8i4eiaably  to  the  cvtasife 

of  his  doniioioas,  by  his  prudent  nuurrii^  with  the 

bfiress  of  9reisci^,  whicb  lend^ied  bim  miwter  of  di^ 

pmvi^ee,  the  Jleiil  ef  the  great  fiefs  that  remained  to  Im 

annexed  to  the  evown.    He  «oon  e^fembled  forces  whida 
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lie  tbovgiit  suffideat ;  aod  «o  impatitiit  vos  be  to  enter  ^^'• 
OQ  bit;  career  a4  «  coAqueror,  tbat»  Mcri^tBg  wtmt  WM«ass» 
lesi  for  what  wm  chinoerical,  be  restored  BoiuilloQ  to 
Ferdinand,  and  gave  up  part  of  iue  latber'f  i^cquuitions 
in  Aitois  to  MaxinulioQ)  with  a  view  of  indncii^  time 
priocef  not  to  molest  France,  wbile  be  was  earrjing  on 
bis  operations  in  Italj. 

Bttt  so  different  were  tb«  efforts  of  tbe  states  of  EnropeHis  |yma- 
in  tbe  fifteentb  century  from  tbose  wbicb  we  sball  be-!^"'^''^ 
boid  in  tbe  cowse  of  this  bistpry,  tbat  tbe  army  with 
wbicb  Cbarles  undertook  this  great  entai^riaa  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  hmd*  The  train  of  artillery, 
bowever,  the  anununition,  ^nd  -warlike  stores  of  every 
l^ind  provided  for  its  nie,  were  «o  considerable^  as  to  bear 
some  rBsemUance  to  tbe  imroenw  ap^acatus  of  modern 
war*. 

When  tbe  Freni:b  entered  Itnl/  tbqr  mat  with  no- its  m 
thing  able  to  resist  tbem.  Tbe  Italian  powers,  ba? ing 
remauied  during  a  long  perM  muU^^sbed  by  tbn  19^ 
vasion  of  any  forcngn  enemy)  bad  formad  a  system  with 
xcqpeet  to  their  affairs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  pewUN: 
to  tbonmlves.  In  or^er  to  iMi^mt  the  intwmtib  m4 
balanee  tbe  power  of  die  different  ftatee  into  whieh  Itnl^ 
waa  divided^  they  were  eiig%ged  in  peipdMiet  and  ^»iim 
aegoejatiofta  with  each  otber»  which  they  conducted  with 
all  the  anbtletj  of  a  refining  and  deoeitful  poUigr*  Their 
oanteats  in  th^  field,  when  ihdy  had  recMine  t^  wM^ 
were  deeded  in  mofik  baUlei  by  inaoocpt  end  WqodlMi 
viciorief.  Upon  the  first  ^ppenrMce  of  thfe  dnnger  wM^ 
mm  wpanded,  iSmf  hnd  cecouiee  lo  Ae  erta  which  th^ 
Jie4ftn4iedt  an4cwp)<^4elr  iitmosi«kiU>ninlri^ 
m  order  to  avert  it  JRni  this  praving  iaeibcln^  Aeir 
Immh  cf  effi^ntmte  mefoeMHe$,  the  oidy  mbtary  force 
tibH  jremained  in  the  country,  being  fit  on^  for  the 
piradeelfflpriee,  wetelerrifiad  at  ike  aqpMl  of  reol  war,. 
nii4  dbnmk  at  it*  appmich*  The  impetnosily  of  th^ 
FrBneh^afeor  i^peared  to  them  iereailibk.    FloreMe^ 

•  Bffezersr  RUt  torn.  H«  ITT. 
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SECT.   Pisa,  and  Rome,  opened  their  gates  as  the  French  arinj^ 
—   —  advanced.    The  prospect  of  this  dreadfiil  invasion  struck 


one  king  of  Naples  with  such  panic  terror,  that  he  died 
(if  we  may  believe  historians)  of  the  fright.  Another 
abdicated  his  throne  from  the  same  pusillanimous  spirit. 
A  third  fled  out  of  bis  dominions,  as  soon  as  the  enemy- 
appeared  on  the  Neapolitan  frontiers.  Charles,  after 
marching  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alps,  with  as 
much  rapidity  and  almost  as  little  opposition  as  if  be 
had  been  on  a  progress  through  his  own  dominions,  took 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naf^es,  and  intimidated 
or  gave  law  to  every  power  in  Italy. 
Its  effectfl.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  an  expedition,  that  must 
Mrticiilatw  jj^  considered  as  the  first  great  exertion  of  those  new 

Iv  in  giving  o 

rise  to  the  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe  had  acquired,  and 
concMrning  °*^^  began  to  exercise.     Its  effects  were  too  less  consider^ 
a  wis9ce    able  than  its  success  had  been  astonishing.    The  Italians, 
^^^'   unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  the  enemy  who  broke 
in  upon  tiiem,  permitted  him  to  hold  on  his  course  un- 
disturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  that  no  single  powjer, 
which  they  could  rouse  to  action,  was  an  equal  match 
for  a  monarch  who  ruled  over  soeh  extensive  territories, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  such  a  martial  people;  but  that  a 
confederacy  might  accomplish  what  the  separate  members 
.  of  it  durst  not  attempt.    To  this  expedient,  the  only  one 
that  remained  to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the 
yoke,  they  had  recourse.    WhOe  Charies  inconsideitttelj 
wasted  his  time  at  Naples  in  festivals  and  triumphs  on 
account  of  his  past  successes,  or  was  fondly  dreaming  of 
ftiture  conqnests  in  the  east,  to  the  emj^ire  of  wUeh  lie 
now  aspired,  they  formed  against  him  a  powerftd  com- 
bination of  almost  all  the  Italian  states,  supported  by  tfie 
emperor  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragoai. 
The  union  of  so  many  powars,  who  suspended  or  fmrggt 
all  their  particnler  animosities,  that  they  oodght  act  in 
concert  against  an  enemy  who  had  become  formidabla'to 
them  all,  awakened  Charies  from  his  tbonghtless  security. 
He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  bat  in  returning  te 
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France.   An  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  assembled  by.  sect. 
the  allies,  was  ready  to  obstruct  his  march ;  and  though         '■■■ 


the  French,  with  a  daring  courage,  which  more  than 
couiiter?ailed  their  inferiority  in  number,  broke  through 
that  great  body,  and  gained  a  victory,  which  opened  to 
their  monarch  a  safe  passage  into  his  own  territories,  he 
waa  stri(^d  of  ail  his  conquests  in  Italy  in  as  short  a 
time  as  it  had  taken  to  acquire  them ;  and  the  political 
system  in  that  country  resumed  the  sane  appearanoe  as 
before  his  invasion. 

The  sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederals,'^'*  be- 
seems to  have  instructed  the  princes  and  statesmen  of ^reat  ob. 
Italy  as  much  as  the  irruption  of  the  Frepch  had  discon- j!^  ^^p^~ 
eerted  and  alarmed  them*  They  had  extended,  on  thisin  itily 
occasion,  to  the  a£birs  of  Europe*  the  maxims  of  that[^^^ 
political  science  which  had  hitherto  been  applied  only  to 
regulate  the  operations  of  the  petty  states  in  their  own 
country.  They  had  discovered  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing any  monarch  from  rising  to  such  a  degree  ^  power 
as  was  incoasisteot  with  the  general  liberty ;  and  had 
manifested  the  importance  of  attending  to  that  great  se* 
cret  in  modern  policy,  the  preservation  of  a  proper  dis* 
tribution  of  power  among  aU  the  members  of  the  system 
into  which  the  states  of  Europe  are  formed.  During  all 
the  wars  of  which  Italy  from  that  time  was  the  theatre^ 
and  amidst  the  hostile  operations  which  the  imprudence 
of  Ixms  XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
carried  on  in  that  country,  with  little  interruption,  from 
the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  that  period  at  whicb 
the  sobsequent  hbtory  commences,  the  maintaining  a 
proper  balance  of  power  betweea  the  contending  parties 
became  the  great  olgect  of  attention  to  the  statesmen 
of  Italy.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  them.  Self«pre- 
soTTAtion  taught  other  powers  to  adopt  it.  It  grew  to  be 
ia8hioiiid>le  and  univerasl.  From  this  era  we  can  trace 
the  progress  of  that  intercourse  between  nations,  which 
has  linked  the  powers  of  Europe  so  closely  together,  and 
diacem  throperations  of  th^  provident  policy,  which. 
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^^^'   during  peace,  guards  against  remote  and- confln gent  dan- 

gers,  and,  in  war,  has  prevented  rapid  and  destructive 

•     conquests. 
The  warn       This  was  not  the  only  effect  of  the  operations  wWch 
icndc/     t^c  g^Cfl*  powers  of  Europe  carried  on  in  Italy.    They 
«tai)rixng     contributed  to  render  general  sudi  a  change,  as  the 
ncrai/  ^^  French  had  begun  to  make  in  the  state  of  their  troops, 
and  obliged  alt  the  princes,  who  appeared  on  thi^  new 
theatre  of  action,  to  put  the  military  force  of  their  king- 
doms on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of  France.  When 
the  seat  of  War  came  to  be  remote  from  the  countries 
which  maintained  the  contest,  the  service  of  the  feudal 
vassals  ceased  to  be  of  arty  use ;  and  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying soldiers  regularly  trained  to  arms,  and  kept  in 
constant  pay,  catoe  at  once  to  be  evident.  When  Ghartes 
Vni.  marched  into  Itnly,  his  cavalry  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  those  companies  of  gendarmes^  embodied  by 
•  Cfiarles  YIt.  and  continued  by  Louis  XI. ;  his  inbntry 
<k)nsisted  partly  of  Swiss,  hired  of  the  Cantons,  and  part- 
ly of  Gascons,  armed  and  disciplined  after  the  St^iss  mo^ 
deL     To  these  Louisf  XII.  li(Med  £t  body  of  Oermms^, 
well  known  in  the  wars  of  Italy  by  the  name  of  the  blade 
bands.  But  neither  Of  the^e  fflonarchs  made  any  account 
of  the  feudal  militia,  cr  ever  had  recourse  to  that  mrfitarr 
force  which  they  might  have  commanded,  hi  virtule  of  the 
ancient  institutions  In  their  kingdom.     MaximiHan  and 
Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  act  ht  Italy,  em- 
ployed simflar  instruments,  and  trusted  the  execution  of 
'  their  plans  entirely  to  mercenary  troojjs. 
£^?^t      This  innovation  in  the  military  syrfem  was  c|Q]ckly 
the  superu  followed  by  another,  which  the  custom  of  employing 
M«STttI  S^'**  ^^  *^®  Italian  wars  was  the  occasion  of  iutrodtefng. 
hntrj  in    The  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were  diflfereitt  iroitk^ 
^"'         those  of  other  Eiiropeait  nations.  Daring  their  teng-  afatf 
violent  struggles  in  defence  of  their  liberties  agarnst  Hh^ 
house  of  Austria,  whose  armies,  Tike  those  of  other  eon-- 
siderable  princes,  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy-armetf  CBrai^ 
ry,  the  Swis^  fotitfd  that  their  poverty,  ami  the  snrmff 
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aombtr  of  gentlemen  residiag  in  their  country,  at  that  ^^^' 
time  barren  and  ill  cultivated,  put  it  out  of  their  power  .=saHB: 
to  bring  into  the  field  anj  bodj  of*  horse  capable  of 
lacing  the  enemy.  Necetnty  compelled  them  to  place  aU 
their  confidence  in  infantry ;  and  in  order  to  render  it 
capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of  caralry,  they  gave 
the  soldiers  breast-plates  and  helmets  as  defensive  armour, 
together  with  long  spears,  halberts,  and  heavy  swords, 
as  weapons  of  offence.  Th^  formed  them  into  large 
battalions,  ranged  in  deep  and  dose  array,  so  that  they 
could  present  on  every  side  a  formidable  front  to  tbt 
enemy  ^  The  men  at  arms  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  solid  strength  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the 
Austrians  in  all  their  attempts  to  conquer  Switaerland; 
it  broke  the  Burgundian  gendarmerie,  which  was  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputation; 
and  when  first  called  to  act  in  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its 
irresistible  force,  every  enemy  that  attempted  to  oppose 
it.  '  These  repeated  proofs  of  the  decisive  effect  of  in^Ein* 
try,  exhibited  on  such  oons|Hcuous  occasions,  restored 
that  service  to  reputation,  and  gradually  re-established 
the  opinion,  which  had  been  long  exploded,  of  its  supe- 
rior importance  in  the  operations  of  war.  But  the  glory 
which  the  Swiss  had  acquired,  having  inspired  them  with 
such  high  ideas  of  their  awn  prowess  and  consequence  as 
firequently  rendered  them  mutinous  and  insolent,  the  prin- 
ces who  employed  them  bei^ame  w^ary  of  depending  on 
the  caprice  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  began  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  their  national 
infantry. 

The  Grerman  powers,  having  the  command  of  menNaNonai 
wbom  nature  has  endowed  with  that  steady  courage  and^°^[|^^ 
peraevering  strength  which  forms  them  to  be  soldiers, cdm  Ger- 
woon  modelled  their  troops  in  such  a  manner  that  they "^^"^' 
Tied  with  the  Swiss  both  in  discipline  and  valour. 

The  French  monnrchs,  though  more  slowly,  and  within  Fr»ce. 
greater  difficulty,  accnstomed  the  impetuous  spirit  of  their 
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faJnlMBsfMiBS  to  render  tkeir  iMlional  hifkntr^  respeelaM««  fbift 
M  early  as  th»  fefigti  of  LddSft  XlT.  several  gelit]i»mM  i^ 
Ugh  mnk  had  «b  Anr  aliatidoned  their  indent  id^s^  as  t^ 
aofideM&nd  t6  Mlfer  into  (hat  s^rtice  «. 
la  Sptiik       The  Spaniardt,  whose  rftuattoii  made  ft  diffiailt  to  em* 
{ikiy  any  other  than  their  nattonal  troofis  ki  the  sovftterti 
parts  of  Italy,  which  wait  the  ehfef  seene  of  theii*  opera- 
tions  ai  than  country,  not  m\f  adopted  the  Switt  tDsei:- 
piine,  but  improved  upon  H,  by  minglini;  a  proper  ntim- 
Mr  of  aoldieri,  armed  with  heavy  muskets,  in  their  baft- 
iHlions,  and  thus  formed  that  fhmou^  body  of  infantry, 
which,  during  a  centary  and  a  ha)f,  was  the  admhration 
and  termor  of  all  Europe.    The  Italian  states  gradaally 
iimiaidied  the  nnmber  <»f  their  caralry,  and,  in  imitation 
Df  their  more  pow€«fttl  neighbours,  brought  the  strength 
ef  their  armies  to  tonsist  of  foot  soldiers.   From  this  pe- 
riod the  nations  of  Europe  have  earned  on  wat  with  forces 
more  adapted  to  eirery  species  of  s^^ice,  more  capable  of 
jteting  fafi  etery  Muntry,  and  better  fitted  both  for  making 
Oonqoests  and  fbr  pneserring  them. 
The  Italian     As  their  efforts  fa  Italy  led  the  people  of  £urope  to 
wartocca-  ^^^  improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  they  gare  them 
2!^  of    likewise  the  fitat  idea  of  the  escpence  with  which  It  is  ac- 
J^Mliain  conV***^  ^^^  eittensite  or  of  long  continuMce,  nnd 
Unrope.     a^castomed  every  nation  to  the  burden  of  such  imposi- 
tions as  are  necessary  fbr  supporting  it    While  the  feu- 
dal policy  subsisted  in  full  ^rigour,  while  armies  were  com- 
posed of  military  vassals  edled  forth  to  attack  some  neigh- 
bouring power,  and  to  perform,  in  a  short  campaign,  the 
services  whidi  they  owed  to  their  sovereign,  the  expense 
^  war  was  extremely  moderate.  A  small  subsidy  enabled 
a.  prince  to  I>egin  and  to  finish  his  greatest  mflitary  tipe« 
tations.    But  when  Italy  became  the  theatre  on  which 
the  powers  of  Europe  eontended  fbr  superiority,  the  pre- 
parations requisite  for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  (my 
Itf  armies  kqit  constantly  on  fbot,  their  aubsi^lenee  in  m 

«Bra«lsnii,«M»a,  ^le.    Meat  at  FlcttfimseS,  143. 
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for«i^  QOUDtoyy  th9  sm^q^  ta  Im  imdtitektM,  and  tlis  ^|^' 
towaa  to  be  d^Ceod^d,.  «if«U«d  ibe  thwrgCB  of  war  ia^wmmmmm 
laciisclj,  aii4s  by  creattog  damanda  Boknoirn  in  Ian  ac-* 
U?a  timea,  BHiiUplied  taxes  ia  evarj  kiogdom.  The  pto>« 
gnBs  oC  ambition^  bowaver^  waa  so  rapid^  and  princaa  e»« 
tanded  their  Qpacatioaa  so  fast»  that  it  was  imposnUa  at 
first  to  estaUisb  fands  proportional  to  the  increase  of  aai* 
pen^e  which  these  occasioned.  When  Charles  VIIl.  in<* 
vaded  Na^8»  the  siuns  requisite  for  carrying  on  that  txk* 
terprise  so  far  exceeded  those  which  France  had  been  ao* 
ausloaied  to  eonjtribwte  for  the  support  of  govarnmeiili 
thait  before  be  reached  the  frontiers  of  Italji,  bis  treaBurf 
was  exhausted,  and  the  domestic  resources  of  which  hia 
extensile  prerogative  gave  him  the  command  ware  at  an 
end*  As  he  durst  not  venture  to  hj  any  new  imposition 
on  bis.  people,  oppressed  already  with  the  weight  of  ma# 
usual  burdens^  the  only  expedient  that  remained  was,  to 
borrow  of  the  Genoese  as  much  money  as  might  enaUa 
him  to  continue  his  march.  B^t  he  could  not  cJbtain  a 
sufficic^  sum»  without  consenting  to  pay  annuailj  tha 
exorbitant  interest  of  forty-two  livres  for  every  hundred 
that  be  received  ^  We  may  observe  the  same  dispropor» 
tioa  between  the  afS»rt8  and  rereMies  of  other  prinocsi 
bis  contemporaries.  From  this  period  taxes  want  oU'tn* 
creasing ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  soch  snma 
wace  levied  in  every  stale,  as  woisld  have  appeared  enof^ 
moua  at  tbe  close  of  the  fifteenth,  century,  and  gradaatty 
prepared  tha  way  for  the  attU  more  exoDbitnni  exaalians 
of  asodern  times. 

The  last  transaction,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Ch^ilea  V«  the  leagic 
iLaft  m^riia  attention  oa  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  bray!?&. 
alate  of  Europe,  ia  the  league  of  Cambaay.    To  bumUe  other  im- 
tbe  republic  of  Venice,  and  to  divide  its  terrteories,  vraa^cumncs^ 
the  o^act  of  all  the  powers  who  united  in  this  don^ 
iedenicy.  The.  civil  constitution  of  Yenioe,  established  eft 
a  firm  basis,  bad  suffiamd  no  considerable  aiteralioil^ftfr 
sav^r^  cooluriaa;.  dnring.i^bich,;  the  aeaata  eonduoted  i* 
«MMdeCaMnat»  Uk^idl,  41*  ft  9. 4Mk 
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^^^^^   Bffkm  by  maxims  of  policy  no  less  prudent  than  yigor-* 
aHBBssBsous^  and  adhered  to  these  with  an  uniform  consistent  spi- 
rit, which  gare  that  commonwealth  great  advantage  over 
other  states,  whose  views  and  measures  changed  as  often 
as  the  form  of  their  government,  or  the  persons  who  ad* 
roiniistered  it.    By  these  unintermitted  exertions  of  wis- 
dom and  valour,  the  Venetians  enlarged  the  dominions  of 
their  commonwealth,  until  it  became  the  most  consider^ 
able  power  in  Italy ;  while  their  extensive  commerce,  the 
useful  and  curious  manufactures  which  they  carried  on,  to* 
gether  with  the  large  share  which  they  had  acquired  of 
the  lucrative  commerce  with  the  East,  rendered  Venice 
ihe  most  opulent  state  in  Europe. 
The  mu.     -  The  power  of  the  Venetians  was  the  object  of  terror  to 
'^^  ^  ' '  their  Italian  neighbours..   Their  wealth  was  viewed  with 
envy  by  the  greatest  monarchs,  who  could  not  vie  with 
many  of  their  private  citizens  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
buildings,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  furniture,  or 
in  splendour  and  elegance  of  living  ^.    Julius  II,  whose 
ambition  was  superior,  and  his  abilities  equal,  to  those 
of  any  pontiff  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne,  conceived 
the  idea  of  this  league  against  the  Venetians,  and  endea^ 
voured,  by  applying  to  those  passions  which  I  have  men* 
tioned,  to  persuade  other  princes  to  join  in  it.   By  work- 
ing upon  the  fears  of  the  Italian  powers,  and  upon  the 
avarice  of  several  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps,  he  induced 
them,  in  concurrence  with  other  causes,  which  it  is  not 
my  province  to  explain,  to  form  one  of  the  most  powerful 
confederacies  that  Europe  had  ever  beheld  against  thoae 
haughty  republicans. 
TKe  rapid       The  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Arragoo, 
thc^onfe/  ^^  P^P*»  ^^^  principals  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to 
derates,      which  ahoost  all  the  princes  of  Italy  acceded,  the  least 
considerable  of  them  hoping  for  some  share  in  the  spoils 
^  a  state  which  tliey  deemed  to  be  now  devoted  to  de^ 
•itriiction.  The  Venetians  might  have  diverted  this  stonD^ 
m  kf^e  broken  its  force ;  but,  witfaa  presumptuous  raah«- 
'  UeKuiiMmUp  q^uA  Goidastum  i&  poUu  ImpcriaL  p,  900. 
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Hess  to  wbieb  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  course  of  ^^cr. 
their  history,  they  waited  its  approach.    The  impetuous '-^ 


4^  valour  of  the  French  rendered  ineffectual  all  their  pre- 
l^  cautions  for  the  safety  of  the  republic ;  and  the  fatal  bat- 
^  tie  of  Ghiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the  army  on  which 
•"^  they  relied  for  defence.   Julius  seised  all  the  towns  which 
*  they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories.     Ferdinand  re- 
^  annexed  the  towns  of  which  they  had  got  possession  on 
^  the  coast  of  Calabria  to  his  Neapolitan  dominions.  Maxi- 
milian, at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  advanced  towards 
Venice  on  the  one  side ;  the  French  pushed  their  con- 
quests on  the  other.     The  Venetians,  surrounded  by  so 
many  enemies,  and  left  without  one  ally,  sunk  from  the 
height  of  presumption  to  the  depths  of  despair;  aban- 
doned all  their  territories  on  the  continent;  and  shut 
theoEiselves  up  in  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge,  and  the 
only  place  which  they  hoped  to  preserve. 

This  rapid  success,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  con-Divitioo 
federacy.     The  members  of  it,  whose  union  continued '^^"^ 

timoiie 

while  they  were  engaged  in  seizing  their  prey,  began  to  them. 
feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities  revive,  as  soon 
as  they  had  a  prospect  of  dividing  it.  When  the  Vene- 
tians observed  these  symptoms  of  distrust  and  alienation, 
a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon  them ;  the  spirit  natural  to 
their- councils  returned ;  they  resumed  such  wisdom  and 
firmness,  as  made  some  atonement  for  their  former  im- 
prudence and  dejection ;  they  recovered  part  of  their  ter- 
ritorj  wliich  they  had  lost ;  they  appeased  the  pope  and 
Ferdinand  by  well-timed  concessions  in  their  favour;  and 
at  length  dissolved  the  confederacy,  which  had  brought 
their  commenwealth  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Julius,  elated  with  beholding  the  effects  of  a  league  j^^^^l^ 
which  he  himself  had  planned,  and  imagining  that  no-irc»  of 
thing  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake,  conceived  theli^y  ^^ 
idea  of  expelling  every  foreign  power  out  of  Italy,  and*n*Wtion. 
beat  all  the  force  of  his  mind  towards  executing  a  scheme 
so  well  suited  to  his  enterprising  genius.   He  directed  his 
first  attack  against  the  French,  who,  on  many  accounts. 
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SECT,    were  more  •dious  tft  the  Italians  than  aiij  of  the  Cor^igq^ 
■  prs  who  had  aequired  dominions  in  their  country,   Ej  bi3 
activity  and  address,  he  prevailed  oa  most  of  the  powers 
who  iiad  joined  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  turn  their 
arras  against  the  king  of  France,  their  former  ally„  amd 
engaged  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  lately  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  to  favour  their  operatioua  by  invading  France. 
X^ouis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  formidable  and 
unexpected  confederacy  with  undaunted  fortitude.    Hos- 
tilities were  carried  on,  duringseveral  campaigns,  in  Italy, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  ajad  in  Picardy,  with  alternate 
success.     Exhausted,  at  Length,  by  the  variety  as  well  as 
extent  of  his  operations ;  unable  to  withstand  a  confede- 
.  racy  which  brought  against  him  superior  force,  condod* 
ed  with  wisdom,  and  acting  with  perseverance ;  Louis 
found  it  necessary  to  conclude  separate  treaties  of  peace 
with  his  enemies  ;  and  the  war  tierminated  with  the  loss 
of  every  thing  which  the  French  had  iacquired  in  Italy, 
except  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconsiderable  towns 
in  that  duchy. 
By  this  iU      xhe  various  negociations  carried  on  during  thia  busr 
ainon^  the  period,  and  the  dinerent  combinations   formed  among 
natbni^n-  P^^^^^  hitherto  little  connected  with  each.  otJher,  greatly 
«reaK«.      increased  that  intercourse  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
which  I  have  mentined  as  one  eOect  of  the  eventa  ui  the 
fifteenth  eentury ;  while  the  greatness  of  the  objecta  at 
which  different  nations  aimed,   the  distant  expedttioos 
which  they  undertook,  as  well  as  Uie  Icn^  and.  obstiaa^ 
cy  of  the  contest  in  which  they  engaged,  obliged  Xhemi 
to  exert  themselves  with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  un- 
known in  the  preceding  ages.  ^ 
They  arc        Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  Iiistovy  will 
for^e       exhibit,  as  well  as  the  variety  and  importance  of  those 
tMijsac-      transactions  which  distinguish  theperiod  to  which  it  e«- 

tions  of  thc\       ,  ^x.  -III!  .  ...  ^ 

fliiteenth     tvnds,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  ambiuon,  tp 

ceutury.     ^|jg  abilities,  or  to  the  rivalship,  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Fraw- 

cis  I.     The  kingdoms  of  Europe  bad  arrived  at  uu^h  fi 

degre.e  of  improvement  in  the  interjial  adminiUratioA  9>f 
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government^  and  princes  had  acquired  such  command 
of  the  national  force  which  was  to  be  exerted  in  foreign ; 
warsy  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  their  operations,  to  multiply  their  claims  and  preten- 
sions, and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  eflTorts.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  sixteenth  century  opened  with  the  cer- 
tain pro^iect  of  its  abomdiu^  in  great  attd  interesting 
events. 
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SECT.  III. 

View  rf  the  poUtied  emiaUuUon  of  the  printed  stattB 
rope,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

SECT.   Ft Avivo  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  and  eyents» 
^'     the  influence  of  which  was  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
iiUc'wtr  ^**  contributed  either  to  improve  internal  order  and  po. 
ty  in  the    Hoe  in  its  various  states,  or  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
^f^^tiie  ftcti^itjf  bj  giving  them  more  entire  command  of  the 
different     force  with  which  foreign  operations  are  carried  on;  no- 
Europe,     thing  farther  seems  requisite  for  preparing  my  readers  to 
enter,  with  full  information,  upon  perusing  the  histoij 
of  Charles  V.  but  to  give  a  view  of  the  political  consti* 
tution  and  form  of  civil   government   in  each  of  the 
nations  which  acted  any  considerable  part  during  that 
period.    For,  as  the  institutions  and  events,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate,  formed  the  people  of  Europe 
to  resemble  each  other,  and  conducted  them  from  barba- 
rism to  refinement,  in  the  same  path,  and  by  nearly  equal 
steps ;  there  were  other  circumstances  which  occasioned 
a  difference  in  their  political  establishments,  and  gave 
rise  to  those  peculiar  modes  of  government  which  have 
produced  such  variety  in  the  character  and  genius  of 
nations. 
It  is  no  less  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
to  explain  latter  than  to  have   contemplated   the  former.    With- 
^h  wiicD^^"^  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  form  and  geniiis 
Charles  v.  of  civil  government  in  each  state,   a  great  part  of  its 
^j^       transactions  must  appear  altogether  mysterious  and  inex- 
plicable.   The  historians  of  particular  countries,  as  thej 
seldom  extended  their  views  farther  than  to  theamusement 
or  instruction  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  they  might 
presume  that  all  their  domestic  customs  and  institutions 
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were  jperfectly  tmderstood,  have  often  neglected  to  de«  ^^« 
tcend  into  sueh  detaHs  with  respect  to  these,  aa  are  sufB^ssaEswv 
cient  to  convey  to  foreigners  full  light  and  information 
concerning  the  occnrrences  which  thej  relate.  But  a 
bistory,  which  comprehends  the  transactions  of  so  manj^ 
different  countries,  would  be  extremely  imperfect  with* 
out  a  previous  surrey  of  the  constitution  and  political 
state  of  each.  It  is  from  his  knowledge  of  these,  that 
the  reader  must  draw  those  principles  which  will  enable 
him  to  judge  with  discernment,  and  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty,  concerning  the  conduct  of  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  the  peculiar  forms  and 
regulations  in  every  country,  would  lead  to  deductions 
of  immeasurable  length.  To  sketch  out  the  great  lines 
which  distinguish  and  characterise  each  government,  is 
all  that  the  nature  of  my  present  work  will  admit  of,  an4 
all  that  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  events  which  it  ie« 
cords. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  political  TlMiuts 
aspect  of  Italy  was' extremely  different  from  that  of  any^'^^* 
other  part  of  Europe.     Instead  of  those  extensive  mo- 
narchies which  occupied  the  rest  of  the  continent,  that 
delightful  country  was  parcelled  out  among  many  small 
states,  each  of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent  jurisdiction.    The  only  monarchy  in  Italy  was  that 
of  ^Naples.     The  dominion  of  the  popes  was  of  a  pectt« 
tiar  species,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  either  in 
ancieiit  or  modem  times.     In  Venice,  Florence^  and  Ge* 
noa,  a  republican  form  of  government  was  established. 
Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns  who  had  assumed  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  dukes. 

The.  pope  was  the*  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity,  and  The  pt|iil 
not  the  least  considerable  by  the  extent  of  his  territories.  ^I^^** 
In  the  primitive  church,  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  wi|SEvopt. 
equal   and  co-ordinate.      They  derived,  perhaps,  sojtne 
degree  of  consideration  from  the  dignity  of  the  ^ee  i|i 
which  they  presided.     They  possessed,  however,  no  real 
authority  or  pre-eminence,  but  what  they  acquired  by 
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SFCT.   superior  abilities,  or  superior  sanctity.    As  Rome  had 
•SO  long  i)een  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the 


pmgrf«i  of ^^^J^I^^  its  bishops  were  on  that  account  entitled  to  re- 
thc  fnpal    spect ;  they  received  it ;  but  during  several  ages  they  re- 
^^^^'      ceived,  and  even  claimed,  nothing  more.    From  these 
humble  beginnings,  they  advanced  with  such  adventu- 
rous and  well-directed  ambition,  that  they  established  a 
spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  men, 
to  which  all  Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obedience. 
Their  claim  of  universal  jurisdiction,  as  heads  of  the 
church,  and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  in  their  de- 
cisions, as  successors  of  St  Peter,  are  as  chimerical  as 
they  are  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  on  these  foundations  the  superstitions  and  credulity 
of  mankind  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing  superstmo- 
ture«     In  all  ecclesiastical  controversies,  their  deciaiims 
were  received  as  the  infallible  oracles  of  truth.    Nor  was 
the  plenitude  of  their  power  confined  solely  to  what  was 
spiritual ;  they  dethroned  monarchs,  disposed  of  crowns, 
absolved  subjects  from  the  obedience  due  to  their  sove- 
reigns, and  laid  kingdoms  under  interdicts.    There  was 
not  a  state  in  Europe  which  had  not  been  disquieted  by 
their  ambition ;  there  was  not  a  throne  which  they  had 
not  shaken,  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  tremble  at  their 
power. 
The  terri*      Nothing  was  wanting  to  render  this  empire  absolute, 
tone*  of     and  to  establish  it  on  the  ruins  of  all  civil  authority »  but 
iiiadeqoace  that  the  popes  should  have  possessed  such  a  degree  of 
I^J^P?^  temporal  power,  as  was  sufficient  to  second  and  enforce 
ritual  In.    their  spiritual  decrees.    Happily  for  mankind,  at  the  time 
nidicti«D«  ^ii^n  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  most  extensive,  and 
most  revered^  their  secular  dominion  was  extremely  limit- 
ed.    They  were  powerful  pontiffs,  formidable  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  they  were  petty  princes,  without  any  coasU 
derabte  domestic  force.     They  had  early  endeavoured^ 
indeed,  to  acquire  territory,  by  arts  similar  to  those  which 
they  had  employed  in  extending  their  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion.    Under  pretence  of  a  donation  from  Constaittiae^ 
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and  of  another  firom  Charlemagne,  or  his  father  Pepin,  sect. 
they  attempted  to  take  possession  of  some  towns  adjacent  ^ssbss, 
to  Rome.  But  these  donations  were  fictitious,  and  avail- 
ed  them  litde.  The  benefactions  for  which  they  were  in- 
debted to  the  credulity  of  the  Norman  adventurers  who 
conquered  Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  countess 
Matilda,  were  real,  and  added  ample  domains  to  the 
holy  see. 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  in  propor- Their  m- 
tkm  to  the  extent  of  territory  which  they  had  acquired.  *|j^*J^ 
In  the  dominions  annexed  to  the  holy  see,  as  well  as  in  territories 
diose  subject  toother  princes  in  Italy,  the  sovereign  o{a\^^^ 
state  was  far  from  having  the  command  of  the  force  which 
it  contained.    During  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of 
Ae  middle  ages,  the  powerful  nobility,  or  leaders  of  po- 
pular factions  in  Italy,  had  seized  the  government  of  dif- 
ferent towns,  and,  after  strengthening  their  fortifications, 
and  taking  a  body  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired 
at  independence.     The  territory  which  the  church  had 
gained  was  filled  with  petty  lords  of  this  kind,  who  left 
the  pope  hardly  the  shadow  of  domestic  authority. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal  power  f^  ^^  cir- 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  subject  to  the  church,  c  nwaibed 
tbe  Roman  barons  frequently  disputed  the  authority  of  s!^/n  '*f  ' 
tiie  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.    In  the  twelfth  century,  |J^^**°"" 
an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated,  *  That  as  the  func- 
tions of  ecclesiastics  was  purely  spiritual,  they  ought  to 
possess  no  property,  and  to  claim  no  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, but,  according  to  the  laudable  example  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  primitive  church,  should  subsist  whol- 
ly upon  their  tithes,  or  upon  the  voluntary  oblations  of 
the  people  ^^    This  doctrine  being  addressed  to  men  who 
had  beheld  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  clergy  had  prompted  them  to  con- 
tend for  wealth,  and  to  exercise  power,  they  listened  to 
it  mifh  fond  attention.     The  Roman  barons,  who  had 
felt  most  sensibly  the  rigour  of  ecdesiastical  oppression, 
•  otto  FrUigensis  dt  GSstis  Fridcr.  Imp.  lib.  0,  cap.  10, 
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^^*  adopted  these  seatiments  with  such  anloiir,  t)i«it  thej  set 
assail  themselves  instantly  to  shake  off  the  yoke.    Tlney  endea* 
^     '      voured  to  restore  some  image  of  their  aocieol  liberty,. by 
revivii^  the  institution  of  the  Roman  senate,  in  which 
they  vested  supreme  authority ,^  committing  the  execu-* 
tive  power  sometimes  to  one  chief  senator,  somelifnea  to 
two,  and  sometimes  to  a  magistrate  dignified  witli  the 
name  of  the  Patrician.     The  popes  exerted  themselves 
with  vigour,  in  order  to  check  this  dangerous  eueroach- 
ment  on  their  jurisdiction.    One  of  tLem,  finding  all  his 
endeavours  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortified,,  that  ex- 
treme grief  cut  short  his  days.     Another,  having  yeotu- 
red  to  attack  the  senators  at  the  head  of  some  armed  men, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  fray  ^    Doringa  oonader* 
able  period,  the  power  of  the  popes,  before  which  the 
greatest'  monarchs  in  Europe  trembled,  was  oircumscri- 
bed  within  such  narrow  limits  in  their  own  capital,  that 
they  durst  hardly  exert  any  act  of  authority,  without 
the  permission  and  concurrence  of  the  senate. 
•Dd  by  the     Encroachments  were  made  upon  the  papal  sovereignty, 
^^^o^  not  only  by  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  noUlily,  but 
puui  people  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  people.     During  seventy 
1308  w  ^7^^^  ^^  ^^«  fourteenth  century,  the  popes  fixed  their  re- 
A.9. 1377-sidence  in  Avignon.     The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  aecus- 
tomed  to  consider  themselves  as  the  descendants  of  the 
people  who   had  conquered  the  world  and  bad  giFen 
laws  to  it,  were  too  high-spirited  to  submit  with  patience 
to  the  delegated  authority  of  those  persons  to  whom  the 
popes  committed  the  government  of  the  eity.    Oa  many 
occasions,  they  opposed  the  execution  of  the  papal  asan- 
dates,  and,  on  the  slightest  appe«tince  6f  innovation  or 
oppression,  they  were  ready  to  take  arms  in  defeaee  «f 
their  own  immunities.     Towards  the  middle  of  the  foiur* 
teenth  century,  being  instigated  by  Nicolas  Biesao^  a 
man  of  low  birth  and  a  seditious  spirit,  but  of  p^pldflr 
eloquence,  and  ^n  enterprising  ambition,  they  drove  all 

*  Otte  Friring.  Cbron.  lib.  vii,  cap.  «T,  3|.    Id.  dc  6efil.  Frii.  lib.  f, 
c  t7*    Muratori  Annali  d*ltalia,  vol.  a,  398,  404. 
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tU  Aobi%  out  •£  tU  &tj,  tslabliited-  •  dmnpcsatlcal    ^^' 

flod  ivre»Ud  I)im  with  •«t«ii0iv«  aitfhorUj.  B^H^  though 
Hn  fnuatic  pfocsedings  of  Um  tribuM  soiR^  oveitiifveA. 
tkk  n«w  sjstcaa,  though  Ihe  goveummnt  #S  ^mt  waar. 
mnsiated  ia  Us  aacientfoFm,  yet  ev«9j  ISffsb  aftook  coi^ 
tribated  to  vr^ea  the  papiJ  jorbdietioti^  aod  tke  fur* 
buknce  of  the  people  concurred  wilh  the  sptrife  of  inde> 
pteodence  among  the  aobiUlj^  in  circwisoribftig  it  aiaae 
and  moiB^  Gregory  VII.  and  Othetf  doiniMertag  poo** 
tiffsy  aooonplished  those  |^eat  thiaga  which  rendered 
them  •<>  formidabie  to  ilie  emperors  with  whom  ifaey  eoil* 
tciid$4»  not  by  the  foroe  of  their  arms^  ot  by  the  esftoQt 
of  their  power*  but  by  tbe  dread  of  tbeor  spiritual  cen^ 
sores,  and  by  tbe  effect  of  their  intrigues*  which  etetieil 
rivals,  and  called  forth  enemies  against  evety  prinoe  whom 
they  wished  to  depress  or  to  destroy. 

Many  attempts  were  mack  by  tbe  pope%.  ftot  oaly  to  Akxander 
humble  those  usurpers  who  lorded  it  ovof  the  ^tios  inj^J,'  u^^^ 
the  eoclesiastieai  state,  buttobre^k  the  tarbuloiit  spirit  ^er  the 
of  tbe  Roman  people.     These  were  k>ng  uBsUcoca»fiil;[i^bie* 
but  at  last  Alexander  VI.  with  a  poti^  no  leas  artful Pi^*i*^^ 
than  flagitious,  subdued  or  extirpated  aftost  of  Iba  g^eat 
Roman  barons,  and  rendered  tbe  p<^ea  masters  of  their 
own  dommioati.    The  enterprising  atuhttion  of  Jiiluia  II. 
added  oonquests  of  no  ia^oosiderable  value  to  the  pairi- 
nony  of  St  Peter.    1?hus  the  popes,  bf  degrees^  hecAmr 
powerful  tempoisal princes;  their  territoriat^  in  ^e  9pb 
of  Charles  V.  were  of  greater  extent  thM  al  present  t 
their  country  seems  to  have  baen  better  duMvated,  §i 
well  as  more  populous ;  and  as  thcgr  intw  large  eontribn* 
tiaos  from  erery  .part  of  E)uropa,  thair  rei^anMI  f$r  fa* 
oeed^  those  of  the  neighbouring  powers^  and  fMNfemd 
them  capahle  of  more  auddan  and  v^garaaa  effioHa. 

^  Bistoire  mormtine  de  (iriov.  Villanl,  lib.  ^K,  c.  B9»  101,  ».  Hunt. 

aati^4*iiAiu4.¥oi.feai.  vonasc^haittubtot  ntuMum-iteiH. 
M  v^lU«  ^  399«  ^    Hist  de  Kic  Uase^  «ir  J€.#r 
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8CGT.  The  genius  of  the  papal  government,  howeFer,  waa 
better  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  dominion  than 
Sf  nature  ^  temporal  power.  With  respect  to  the  former,  all  iU 
of  ccclett*  maxims  wew  steady  and  invariable.  Every  new  pontifT 
adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  By  education  and 
habit,  ecclesiastics  were  so  formed,  that  the  character  of 
the  individual  was  sunk  in  that  of  the  profession,  and 
the  passions  of  the  man  were  sacrificed  to  the  interest  and 
honour  of  the  order.  The  bands  which  held  the  reins  of 
administration  might  change,  but  the  spirit  which  con* 
ducted  them  was  always  the  same.  While  the  measures 
of  other  governments  fluctuated,  and  the  objects  at  whidi 
they  aimed  varied,  the  church  kept  one  end  in  view ; 
and  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy  of  pursuit  it  was  in- 
debted for  its  success  in  the  boldest  attempts  ever  made 
by  human  ambition. 

But,  in  their  civil  administration,  the  popes  followed 
no  such  uniform  or  consistent  plan.  There,  as  in  other 
governments,  the  character,  the  passions,  and  the  interest^ 
of  the  person  who  had  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs, 
occasioned  a  variation  both  in  objects  and  measures.  As 
few  prelates  reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  dignity 
until  they  were  for  advanced  in  life,  a  change  of  masters 
was  more  frequent  in  the  papal  dominions  than  in  other 
states,  and  the  political  system  was,  of  course,  less  stable 
aad  permaoent.  Every  pope  was  eager  to  make  the  most 
of  the  abort  period  during  which  he  had  the  prospect  of 
tnpyin^  power,  in  order  to  aggrandise  his  own  family, 
and  to  attain  bis  private  ends ;  and  it  was  often  the  first 
business  of  his  successor  to  undo  all  that  he  had  done, 
and  to  overturn  what  he  had  established. 

As  eodesiasttcs  were  trained  to  pacific  arts,  and  eariy 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  that  policy  by  which  the 
court  of  Borne  extended  or  supported  its  spiritual  domi- 
nion, the  popes,  in  the  conduct  of  their  temporal  affairs, 
vrere  apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims,  and,  in  ail  their 
maasures,  were  more  ready  to  employ  the  refinements  of 
intrigue,  than  the  force  of  arms.    It  was  in  the  p^pal 
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court  that  addcess  and  Aubliltjr  in  n^gociatioif  became  a  ^^' 
science;  and,  during  tlie  sixteenth  centuiy,  Rome  wassa&aBBB 
considered  as  the  school  in  which  it  might  be  best  ac- 
quired. 

As  the  decorum  of  their  ecclesiastical  character  pre- 
vented the  popes  from  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of 
their  armies,  or  from  taking  the  command  in  person  of 
the  military  force  in  their  dominions,  they  were  afraid  to 
.  arm  their  subjects ;  and,  in  all  their  operations,  whether 
offensiye  or  defensive,  they  trusted  entirely  to  mercenary 
troops. 

As  their  power  and  dominions  could  not  descend  to 
their  posterity,  the  p<^3es  were  less  solicitous  than  other 
princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  schemes  of  public  utility 
and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was  only  for  a  short 
life;  present  advantage  was  what  they  chiefly  studied; 
to  squcese  and  to  amass,  rather  than  to  meliorate,  was 
their  object  They  erected,  perhaps,  some  work  of  os- 
tentation^  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  their  pontificate; 
they  found  it  necessary,  at  some  times,  to  establish  use- 
ful institutions,  in  order  to  sooth  and  silence  the  turbu- 
lent populace  of  Rome ;  but  plans  of  general  benefit  to 
their  sutgects^  framed  with  a  view  to  futurity,  were  rare- 
ly objects  of  attention  in  the  papal  policy.  The  patrU 
mooy  of  St  Peter  was  worse  governed  than  any  part  of 
Europe ;  and  though  a  generous  pontifT  might  suspend 
for  a  little,  or  counteract  the  effects  of  those  vices  whicA 
are  peculiar  to  the  administration  of  ecclesiastics,  tbt 
disease  not  only  remained  without  remedy,  but  has  gone 
on  increasing  from  age  to  age,  and  the  decline  of  the 
state  has  kept  pace  with  its  progress. 

One  cireumstance,  farther,  concerning  the  papal  g^k^popc* 
Tcmment,  is  so  singular  as  to  merit  attention.    As  theadvmtifM 
ipiritual  suprenuuy  and  temporal  power  were  united  i^^l^'^ 
one  person,  and  uniformly  aided  each  other  in  theur  ope^^tbtir  tpir^* 
rations,  they  became  so  blended  together,  that  it  was  dif- ^^^p^^ 
ficult  to  separate  them,  even  in  imagination.    The  poten»ratb«iitjf 
tatcs  who  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  measures  which 
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'm^    4he'p<ipet^iH»stied  as  temporal  priRfes,  eotild  not  easiljr 
»BBaMidHre!ft'lheiiidi9lres  of  Ibe  rev^reiiGe  #hieli  tbey  iineginedta 
be  doeto4he«  «a  beads  ctf  the'Churobf  and  idcars  of  Jeans 
Christ  It  was  with  reluctance  tbat  tbey  could  be  brought 
te  A  raplure  with  tbe  bead  of  the  church;  they  were  nn- 
wUKngto^push^^helroiienitfaMM  agahist  him  to  estremity ; 
fhef  listened  «agerl)r  lo4be  ifirst  overtures  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  wece  anneus  to  procure  it  ahnost  upon  any 
^terms.  Thfeir^easdouaDesB  of  this  encouraged'the  enter- 
prising'potttiffs  who  MIefl  the.  papal  throne  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  centuxy,  to  engage  in  schemes 
seemingly  the^most  extrafragant.    They  trusted,  that  if 
•^ir  tempord  -power  mm  not  aofficient  to  earry  them 
tiupough  With  success,  the  respect  paid  to  their  spiritual 
dignity  woubl  enaMe  ^Afem  to  e&tricate  themselves  with 
'facility  and  with  hoaour '*.    But  iHien  popes  came  to 
*take -part  mcve frequently  in^tbe  contests  among  princes, 
-and'taeagage^as  prioeipals  or  ^ouiiHaries  in  every  war 
JEHidled  ^in  Europe,  -this  ^veneration  ^or  their  sacred  cha- 
-taeter  began  to  abate,'aiid  striking' instances  will  occur  m 
-   4be-folhywiag  history  of  its  being  ahnost  totally  extinct. 
OMhn-       Ofall  the  Italian  powers,  the  republic  of  Venice,  next 
the  repu-  'to  Ae  papal -see,  was-  molt  connected  with  the  irest  of-Eti- 
See  w^r '^^^P^    The  rise  bf  thatcommonrwealth,  durrngthein- 

its  rise  aud 

prDgren.  %nD^sa0eif*i  illicli.JUi«i8.XII«  •f  EroMe^ttnderta^  aadj^canitd 
•n  war  agvnst  Julivg  II.  rcvnarkably  Ulustrates  thisofjserv^iion.  l^ouii 
toTemftly  conAihed  the' clergy  of  I'rance,  whether  it  was  lawfbl  to  take 
^MOis  jgpiinsft  Ai«pe«w|io  l|id  irmtooly  l4in41ed^«iur  iofCumpetf  aad  \^am 
neither  the  faith  of  treaties*  ^or  gratitude  for  favours  received*  nor  t(ie 
■decofuin  of  Ms'cbaraeter,  could  restrain  from  the  most  violent  actions  to 
^Iffa^cb  the  H«t>o(j(Nywer  prqtxyits  aiiihiliou»  prinvca.  Tbgiigib  tPtis  Alocgy 
authorized  thewar,yet  AnneofBretagne,  his  queen,  entertained  scruples 
with  regard  to  the  lawfulness  <ef  it.  The  king  himself,  from  some  snper- 
AHlioa  of -the  siieie  Ikia4»  ean^M^t  qn  faiiiftly,  audi  ppan.ev^ry  Artah  ad* 

ir  •  vantage,  renewed  his  propositions  of  peace     Mezeray,  Hist,  de  France, 

(  '  t6L  edit.  1605,  tooLr  1-^%A2,    I  shall  produce  another  proof  of  -this  reve- 

ptnee  for  the  .palpal  ebaiafifier,  stiU  more  etriking.   Guacci^urdinl,  tt^  laoat 

*  sagacious,  perha]3s,  of  ail  modern  historians,  and  the  boldest  in  painting 

tlie;vioasatid«mMtioii  of  the  popes,  represenu  the  death,  of  Migliau,  a 

'  f^iaboflker, .who  was  kiU«d  during  the  aiega  of  Naples,  as  a  pnoiab^ 

~  *  ment  inflicted  on  him  by  heaven,  on  account  of  his  having  opposed  the 

tatdag  of  Clainent  VII.  at  liberty.  Goic.  Historta  d*ttaUa,  Geneva  164.5, 

IIBd.4i,.mKXMUi.^^4eT. 
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roada  of  ike  Huns  in  tlie  fifth  oentiny,  the  mgular  situ-  ^^^^^- 
ation  of  its  capital  in  the  sniaU  isles  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  ■>  i^i.i 
and  the  mcnre  nnguUr  forn  of  iu  civil  c«oaiitttti(»iy  are 
generaHj  known.  If  we  vieir  the  Venetian  government 
as  cahsniaied  for  the-order  of  nobles  alone^  its  instftations 
mmj  he  pronounced  excellent;  the  delibcvstive,  legislative, 
and  executive  powers,  are  so  admirablj  distributed  and 
a<]yttsted,  that  it  mnst  he  regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of 
pcditical  wisdom.  But  if  we  consider  it  as  formed  ffur  a 
numeroos  body  of  people  subject  to  its  jorisdictioo«  it  wili 
appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristoeracy,  which  lodges  all 
power  in  the  bands  of  a  few  members  of  the  eommunit j, 
while  it  degrades  and  oppresses  the  rest. 

The  spidt  of  government,  in  a  commonwealth  of  tbisDfffcr^  in 
^mes,  was  of  course  timid  and  jealous.    The  Venetian  JJ"JJ''^!["; 
nobles  distrusted  their  own  subjects,  and  were  afraid  ofticiiu\iy 
allowing  them  the  use  of  arms<  They  encouraged  among  ^,1.^,  ^f'-,, 
them  arts  of  industi^  and  commerce ;  they  employed  them  miiUarr 
in  maanfaetures  and  in  navigation ;  but  never  admitted  ^^'^^''^"^ 
them  into  the  troeps  which  the  state  kept  in  its  pay. 
The  nulitary  force  of  the  republic  conabted  entirely  of 
foreign  mercenaries.'    The  command  of  these  was  never 
trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they  should  acquire  such 
infiueace  over  the  army  as  might  endanger  the  pubUe 
liberty,  or  become  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  such 
power  as  would  make  them  unwilling  to  return  to  the  con- 
dition of  private  citizens.   A  soldier  of  fortune  was  placed 
at  the  heed  of  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to  ' 
obtain  that  honour  was  the  great  object  of  the  Italian  con- 
doitiai^  or  leaders  of  bands^  who,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  made  a  trade  of  war,  and  raised  and  hired 
out  soldiers  to  different  states.     But  the  same  suspicious 
paGcy  which  induced  the  Venetiana  to  employ  these  ad^ 
venturers,  prevented  their  placing  entire  confidence  in 
them.  Two  noblemen,  appointed  by  the  senate,  accom- 
panied their  army,  when  it  took  the  field,  with  the  appeU 
hitioa  of  proveditpri^  and,  like  the  field  deputies  of  the 
Dtttch  republic  in  latter  times,  observed  all  the  motions 
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^m^'   of  the  general,  and  cheeked  and  oonirouled  him4a  ^i  hu 
ammssGs.  operations. 

A  commonwealth  with  such  civil  and  military  institu- 
tions, was  not  formed  to  make  conquests.  Wbile'itssub* 
jects  were  disarmed,  and  i^  nobles  excluded  from  militarjr 
command,  it  carried  on  its  wariike  enterprises  with  great 
dfoadvantage.    This  on^t  to  have  taught  the  Venetians' 
'        to  rest  satisfied  with  making  self-preservation  and  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  security  the  objects  of  their  policy. 
But  republics  are  apt  to  be  seduced  by  the  s|Hrit  of  am* 
bition,  as  well  as  kings.    When  the  Venetians  so  far  for- 
got the  interior  defects  in  their  government  as  to  aim  at 
extensive  conquests,  the  fatal  blow  which  they  received 
in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  oonvinced 
them  of  the  imprudence  ^and  danger  of  making  violent 
efforts,  in  opposition  to  the  genius  and  tendency  of  their 
*    constitution. 
ExceHeno^      It  is  HOt,  howcver,  by  its  military,  but  by  its  naval  and 
ifiititi!!*^  commercial  power,  that  the  importance  of  the  Venetian 
tlojic        commonwealth  must  be  estimated.  The  latter  constituted 
the  real  force  and  nerves  of  the  state.     The  jealousy  of 
government  did  not  extend  to  thb  department ;  nothing 
was  apprehended  from  this  quarter  that  could  prove  for- 
midable to  liberty.   The  senate  encouraged  the  nobles  to 
trade,  and  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet;  they   became 
merchants  and  admirals ;  they  increased  the  wealth  of 
theur  country  by  their  industry ;  they  added  to  its  do- 
minions by  the  valour  with  which  they  conducted  its  n»- 
val  armaments. 
The  extent      Commerce  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to 
niorc&^^*  the  Venetians.    All  the  nations  in  Europe  depended  upon 
them,  not  only  for  the  commodities  of  the  East,  but  for 
various  manufactures  fobricated  by  th^m  alone,  or  finished 
with  a  dexterity  and  elegance  unknown  in  other  countries. 
From  this  extensive  commerce  the  qtate  derived  such  im- 
mense supplies,  as  concealed  those  vices  in  its  constitution 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  enabled  it  to  keep  on  foot 
such  armies  as  were  not  only  an  overmatch  for  the  force 
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wbidi  znj  of  its  neighboun  could  bring  into  the  field,    ""^cr. 
bttt  were  sofficieni  to  contend,  for  some  time,  with  the  ==;=== 


powerful  monarehfl  beyond  the  Alps.  During  its  struggles 
with  the  princes  united  agttnst  it  by  the  league  of  Cam- 
bny,  the  republic  levied  sums  which,  even  in  the  present 
uge,  would  be  deemed  considerable;  and  while  the  king 
of  'Fraoce  paid  the  exorbitant  intere^  which  I  have  men- 
tioncdf  for'  the  money  advanced  to  him,  and  the  emperor,  * 
eager  to  borrow,  but  destitute  of  credit,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  MaximUian  tie  mmt^fktB,  the  Venetians  raised 
whatever  sums  they  pleaaed,  at  the  moderate  premium  of 
five  in  the  hundred  '. 

The  oeastitulion  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the  reverseyhe  comiir 
of  the  Venetian.  It  partook  as  much  of  demoeraticapu^^ooof 
torbttieaee  and  licentiousnesa  as  the  other  of  aristocratical  ^'^^^ 
rigour.  Florence,  however,  was  a  coBsmercial,  not  a 
military  democracy.  The  nature  of  its  institutions  was 
fimnirable  to  oommeroe,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  was 
tamed  towards  it.  The  vast  weahh  which  the  family  of 
Medici  bad  acquired  by  tnde,  together  with  the  magnU 
ficence,  the  generosity,  and  the  virtue  of  the  first  Cosmo, 
gave  him  sudi  an  ascendant  over  the  affections  as  well  as 
die  councils  of  his  countrymen,  that  though  the  forms  of 
popular  government  were  preserved,  though  the  various 
departments  of  administration  ware  filled  by  magistrates 
distingiRshed  I^  the  ancient  names,  and  elected  in  the 
usual  manner,  he  was  in  reality  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, and,  in  the  station  of  a  private  dtinen,  he  pos- 
sessed supreme  authority.  Cosmo  transmitted  a  consider* 
able  degree  of  this  power  to  his  descendants ;  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  political  state 
of  Florence  was  extremely  singular.  The  appearance  of 
vepnUican  government  subsisted,  the  people  were  passion- 
i^y  attached  to  it,  and  on  some  occasions  contended 
warmly  for  their  privileges;  and  yet  they  permitted  a 
sia^e  family  to  assume  the  direction  of  their  affairs^ 

*  HisL  de  la  Ugue  fait  i  Cambray,  par  M.  TAbb^  du  Bm,  lib.  v.  Sandl 
Storia  Civfl  Ve&ezifma,  I»b.  Tiii>  c.  IS,  p.  891»  Sm% 
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^ECT.  almost  as  ftbsokitciy  as  if  it  had  been  formalljr  iaTcsltd 
wi<K  Bftv^rftign  p«wgr.  Thejeaiousyof  the  Medtci  concurred 
with  the  coumercial  spirit  bf  the  Fh)rettti»»,  in  patting 
the  military  force  of  the  repubUe  upon  the  same  footing 
lyith  that  of  the  other  IteKan  statet.  ^  The  troops  nifiikh 
the  Florentines  employed  in  their  wars,  consisted  almost 
entireiy  of  raercenary  soMers,  furnished  by  the  Mntefim, 
or  leaders  of  bands,  whom  they  look  into  their  pay. 
Ti  e  c(  n.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  sorsreigBty 
ZXTgf  of  ^e  idand  of  Sicily  was  nnnand,  the  fisndal  gomn- 
d.  m  oi  Na-fnent  was  established  n  the  same  farm,  and  with  the  same 
defects  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Em-ope.  The  frequent 
and  violent  retolations  which  happened  in  that  monardiy 
had  comiderably  increased  these  defects,  and  tendered 
them  more  intolerable.  •  The  succession  to  the  ciwwn  tff 
Naples  hadiieen  so  often  inteimpted  or  altered,  mid  so 
many  princes  of  foleign  Mood  had  at  ^ttffetent  periods 
obtained  possession  of  the  tfattme)  that  tfae«  NeapoHtan 
nobility  had  lo«t,  in  a  grmt  measure,  that  attadMent  to 
tbe<s«tty  of  their  soreteigns,  as  well  as  that  revirenoe 
for  their  persons^  which>  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  con- 
tributed to  set  some  bounds  to  the  eneroacbments  of  the 
barons  upon  the  royal  prerogative  and  power.  At  the 
same  time,  the  different  jn^etenders  to  the  crown,  being 
<4>Kged  to  court  the  borons  who  adhered  to  them,  and 
on  whose  sepport  they  depended  for  the  success  of  their 
claims,  they  augmented  their  privileges  by  liberal  eon* 
cessions,  and  connived  at  their  boldest  uswpations.  £ven 
when  seated  on  the  throne>  it  was  dangerous  for  a  prince, 
who  held  his  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title,  to  venture  on 
any  step  towards  extending  his  oim  power,  nr  dream- 
scribing  that  of  the  nobles. 

From  all  these  causes  the  kingdom  of  Naples  waoi  die 
most  turbulettt  of  any  in  Enrope,  and  the  anth^rily  of  its 
monarchs  the  least  extensive.  Though  Ferdinand  I.  who 
began  his  reign  in  the  year  one  theusand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  attempted  to  break  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy;   though  his  son  Alphonso,  that  he  might 
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cfuflh  it  «l4»aee,  bj  cottisg  off  die  leodcn  of  greatosi  re-    seci*. 
potattOD  and   inflaeoee  uioBg  tlie  Neopoliiaii  k«>^^,       '"■  ^ 
ventured  to  commit  one  of  the  OMMt  perfidao«i  aod  cruel 
wtioas  recorded  in-  histotjr ;  tbe  order  of  nobles  was  ne*  a.  a  148;. 
Tertbetess  waute  exa^iented  than  bumbled  by  tbeir  oMa- 
Mires  *.  Tbe  reeentmoit  wbkb  tbese  outrages  excited  was 
so  Tioknt^  and  tbe  power  of  tbe  matecontent  noUes  was 
sttU  so  formidafafe^  tbat  to  tbese  maj  be  ascribed,  in  a 
gioat  degree,  tbe  ease  and  r^ditj  wilb  wbicb  Cbarles 
VIIL  cosqwered  tbe  idugdom  of  Naples  K 

Tbe  erent  that  gave  rise  to  tbe  vioieot  coutestscoa*  state  of 
eesuDg  tbe  sueoesston  to  tbe  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicalj,  ^^"J^ 
wbicb  farougfat  so  many  calamities  upon  tbese  ktngdooEis,  the  right  of 
happened  in  the  thirteenth  centmy.    Upon  tbe  death  of  [^'^"^ 
tbe«mperor  fredcrie  11.   Manfred,   bia  natural  sQn,cnnviu 


aqniing  to  tbe  NeapoUtnn  throne,  murdeied  1^  brother^'     '^^^ 

the  eraperer  Conrad  (if  wcmajr  belaeTe  contemporary 

historians),  and  by  tbat  crime  obtained  possession  of  it^ 

The  popes,  fiwm  dieir  knplacable  enmity  to  tbe  house 

of  Sa^na,  not  only  refosed  to  reo^gnise  Manfred's  titfe, 

bntcndaafranredto  excite  against  him  some  rival  arable 

afwznstingtiieeceptreotttof  hishaod.    Charles,  comit 

of  Jki^oQ,  tbe  btwther  of  St  Louis  king  of  Fkanee, 

nntotooJi:  this;   and  be  rseeiTed  from  tbe  popes  the 

insestitore  of  the  jsiiqplom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  a  fief 

bddof  tbe  holy  see.    The  count  of  Anjou's  efforte  were 

crowned  with  success;  Manfred  Ml  in  battle,  and  he 

imk  posaession  of  tbe  Tocant  throne.    But  soon  after, 

Oniles  soHisd  tbe  glory  which  he  bad  ^quiredy  by  the 

injustise  und  cmdty  with  which  he  put  to  death,  by  the 

heads  of  the  executioner,  Conradin,  the  last  prince  of  the 

bouie  of  Smdbia,  and  the  rightful  heir,  of  the  Neqpoiitan 

mom.    That  gaUaat  young  prince  asserted  bis  title  to 

tbt  last,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  belter  fate.    Ontbe 

MSbld,  hcdedarad  Peter,  at  that  time  prince,  and  aoon 

'  Giannoiie,  book  zz^iii,  chap.  2,  vol.  ii,  p^  ^lO,  Ac 

^  Giannone,  ibid.  p.  41%. 

*  Stnm  Corp.  Hitt.  Gem.  U  tOl.    Gi«aii0iie»  bsok  xviii,  chap.  5. 
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SECT,    after  king  of  Arragon,  who  bad  married  Mavfred^s  only 
: daughter,  his  heir;  and,  throwing  his  glove  among  the 


people,  he  entreated  that  it  might  be  carried  to  Peter  as 

the  symbol  bj  which  he  conveyed  all  his  rights  to  him*- 

The  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  ofiered  to  rovaity,  by 

the  death  of  Conradin»  concurred  with  his  own  ambition 

in  prompting  Peter  to  take  arms  in  support  of  the  title 

which  he  had  acquired.  From  that  period,  during  almost 

two  centuries,  the  houses  of  Arragon  and  Anjou  contended 

for  the  crown  of  Naples.    Amidst  a  succession  of  revolii* 

tions  more  rapid,  as  well  as  of  crimes  more  atrocious, 

than  what  occur  in  the  history  of  almost  any  other  king* 

dom,  monarchs,  sometimes  of  the  Arragonese  line,  and 

soonetimes  of  the  Angevin,  were  seated  on  the  throne. 

A.D.  1454*  At  length  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Arragon  obtained 

such  firm  possession  of  this  long-disputed  inherkance, 

that  they  transmitted  it  quietly  to  a  bastard  branch  of 

their  family  ^ 

Pretfosioni     The  race  of  the  Angevin  kmgs,  however,  was  not  ex- 

F^^h  ud  ^'^^^  *  ^^  ^^  ^^  relinquished  their  tide  to  the  Neapo- 

vSpioifh     litan  crown.    The  count  of  Maine  and  Provence,  the 

*"*"'***'  herr  of  this  family,  conveyed  all  his  rights  and  preten* 

A.  D.Z494.sions  to  Louis  XI.  and  to  his  sucoessoss.    Charies  VIIL 

88  I  have  already  related,  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  oi 

a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  daim  with  a 

degree  of  vigour  far  sup^ ior  to  that  which  the  princes 

from  whom  he  derived  it  had*been  capable  of  exerting. 

.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the 

short  time  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  sue- 

ceas,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  are  well  known. 

Frederic,   the  heir  of  the  illegitimate  brandi  of  the 

Arragonese  family,  soon  recovered  the  throne  of  which 

Charles  had  dispossessed  him.  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand 

of  Arragon  united  against  this  prince,  whom  both,  though 

for  different  reasons,  considered  as  an  usurper,  and  agreed 

A.D.  ijoz  to  divide  bis  dominions  between  them.    Frederic,  unable 

'  Giannone,  book  xix«  chap.  4,  §  2. 
•  Giannooe,  book  ssviy  ehap*  S. 
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to  mi$t  tlie  tomUoed  monardu,  eaeb  of  wlibm  was  far    ^^^'^- 
his  superior  in  power,  resigned  his  8cc|>ire.    Louis  ands 


Ferdioand,  though  thej.had  coDcurred  ia  making  the 
conquest,  differed  about  the  .division  of  it ;  and  from 
allies  became  jenemies^  But  GonzalYo  de  Cordova,  partly 
by  the  exertion  of  such  military  talent  as  gave  him  a 
just  title  to  the  appellation  of  the  grtat  capUdm  which 
the  Spanish  historiana  have  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  violations  of  the 
most  solemn  engagements  as  leave  an  indelible  st«ia 
on  his  memory,  stripped  the  French  of  all  that  they 
possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  secured  the  . 
peaceable  possession  of  them  to  his  oEiaster.  These,  to* 
getba:  with  his  other  kindoras,  Ferdinand  transraittai 
to  his  grandson  Charles  V.  whose  ri^t  to  possess  them, 
if  not  altogether  uncontrovertible,  seems  at  least  to  be 
as  well  founded  as  that  which  the  kings  of  Fiance  set  up 
in  opposition  to  it^. 

There  is  nothingiin  the  political  constitution  or  interior  Scaic  «r 
government  of  the  duchy  of  Mikn  so  remarkable  as  to|^j^"i^y 
recpiiie  a  particular  expladatton ;  but,  as  the  right  of  suo-^^ 
cession  tothat  fertile  province  was  the  cause  or  the  pretezt[^^<afioD 
of  almost  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  during  the  reign  ^  ■^- 
of  Charles  V.  it  is  necessary  to  trace  these  disputes  to 
their  source,  and  to  inquire  into  the  pretensions  of  the 
various  con^titors. 

During  the  long  and  fiecce  contests  excited  in  Italy  by  Rise  and 
the  violence  of  the  Gueif  and  Ghibelline  factions,  thef^^""^ 
family  of  Visconti  rose  to  great  eminence  among  theirputtt  coo- 
feibw-^itizens  of  Milan.    As  the  Viseoati  had  adhered  ^2|"^ 
unifonnly  to  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial  interest,  thay^ 
by  way  of  recompence,  received  from  one  emperor  the  a.  0.1354. 
dgnity  of  perpetual  vicars  of  the  empire  in  Italy  ^ ;  they 
wore  created  by  another  dukes  of  Milim;  and,  together  a.  D.  1595. 
with  thai  title,  the  possession  of  the  city  and  its  territories 

'  Droitt  d«8  Rois  de  France  au  Royauxne  de  Sicile.    Mem.  de  Coiidfi» 
Edit,  de  Preanoy,  torn,  iv,  part.  ii»  p.  5. 
<  Petrarch  episU  ap,  StruT.  Corp,  i,  S8S. 
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^^n^ '    was  bestoiv^d  upon  Aem  as  u  lierecKtarj  §t(\    J^n«. 

■■  ■■■king  of  France^  among  e/khm  eipadimU  for  jaisiaig 
money  which  the  caiaimties  of  his  rtign  oU^ed  him 
to  employ,  condescended  to  give  oae  of  hk  daoghten  in 
marriage  to  John  Gpaleaaso  Viicoiili,  the  first  duke  of 
Milan,  from  whom  he  had  received  ccmsiderthle  sums. 
Valentine  Viseonti,  one  of  the  children  of  this  marriage, 
married  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  only 
brother  of  Charles  VL  In  their  marriage^-eontract,  wWicb 
the  pope  confirmed,  it  was  stipulated,  that,  upon  faikire 
of  heirs  male  in  the  fiunily  of  Visconti,  the  dnehy  of 
Milan  should  descend  to  the  posterity  of  Valentkie  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  That  event  took  place.  In  the 
year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven,  Philip 
Maria,  the  last  prince  of  the  ducal  family  of  Visconti, 
died.  Various  competitors  claimed  the  soecessioii. 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  pleaded  his  right  to  it,  founded 
on  the  marriage-contract  of  his  mother  Valentine  Visconti. 
Alpbonso,  king  of  Naples,  claimed  It  in  consequence  of 
a  will  made  by  PhiKp  Maria  in  his  favour.  The  em- 
peror  contended,  that,  upon  the  eztindion  of  male  issue 
in  the  family  of  Visconti,  the  fief  returned  to  the  superior 
lord,  and  ought  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  empire.  The 
people  of  Milan,  smitten  with  the  love  lif  liberty  which 
in  that  age  prevailed  among  the  Italian  states^  decfauned 
against  'the  dominionr  of  any  master,  and  estdblidied  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

But,  during  the  struggle  among  so  many  competitors^ 
the  prize  for  which  they  contended  was  seined  by  one  Crom 
whom  none  of  them  apprehended  any  danger.  Francis 
Sferaa,  the  natural  son  of  Jacomuzno  Sforsa,  whom  his 
courage  and  abilities  had  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a 
peasant  to  be  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  powerful  of 
the  Italian  oondstlim,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
command  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  his  standard, 
had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Milan. 
Upon  this  shadow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  preten- 

^  J^bnit.  Cod.  Jur.  Gcat.  Diploia.  vol.  i*  257.    ' 
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Am  to  it  ddokf,  friiieh  he  siipportetf  wielv  sndi  stcrr. 
tahmfei  lid  t»l«u^  m  |riMMt  bkA  at  tast  on  the  ducal.,s» 
tbrooe.  Tba  nrtuia  at  ««U  m  iMtitto  wkh  which  be 
gmmd,  indttdo;  Uy  mb)9m  to  foeget  the  defects  in 
Itt  tith^  be  tnosoBMd  his  doniaioss  ^latetlf  to  hie  soa^ 
bom  whesa  thejr  deicaiided  to^  his  grandson.  He  was 
ttnlared  fagr  Us  fraadi^wiele  Lndoirteo^  sanamed  the 
Moor,  aha  leak  pofsessiott  of  theduehy;  and  his  right 
^itvss^.confimied  by  the  intastitiire  of  the  emporor 
MgriMJIiMi  ks  the  year  one  thousaad  four  hundred  and 
mKtfJbmfK 

loaisXL.  who  toofc  pisasma  hi  deprosittg^  the  prtnees 
of  the  blood,  and  who  admired  the  p^ical  abHities  of 
Ifaads  afatsa^  wadd  SMit  paraiil  the  duhe  of  Orleras  to 
bke  any  sitp  in  jaraMcntiaa  of  hb  right  to  the  duchy 
tfHilaB*  Ladoviea  the  Mooif  kept  up  such  aelasecon- 
Mcdsn  ssith  Ckniles  ¥111.  chat,  dnring  the  greater  patft 
tfUif«igB«  the  ciaim  of  tbefiHtt%of  Qrteans  continued 
to  lie  dormant.  But  when  the  arowa  of  France  devolved 
«  Laain  Xli.  didka^af  OiieaahH  ha  instantly  oBserted  the 
nghki  o£  fahr  fanilgr  Widi  the  4«doat  wMck  it  was  natursl 
toaipact,  and  nHwchsd  at  the  head  of  a  pewcFful  arniy 
to  ssppait  theaa.  Ladoviw  Sfbrtfa^,  hwapable  of  eoit- 
ttadiag  witkaQcb  n  viwal,  iraa  sti^ipped  of  aU  h»  dmA- 
ttsss  ha  thei|Mae  e<  n  few  daysi  The  1^,  efanl  in  the 
isul  vahnsy  entered  MSsn  hi  arinnqih;  and  soon  afteir, 
isdoma^  hamg  btear  bcts^M  by  the  Swiss  hi  his  pay , 
iRks  seal  m  prisoaea  mIo  Fraaee,  and  shot  up  in  the  eastik 
«f  Loebcsy  wiMe  ha  ky  anpitied  Awing  thi>  imaiiid^r 
d  bin  di^a.  In  csawaqnence  of  on^  of  the  singnhr 
levalalaan  wbsris  acaar  so  fveqnently  in  the  history  of 
tkelttilawaa^hbsanllaxisttilianSfer«nwnephM!ed  oA 
Ae^faKsi;  tfareae,  ol  which  he  kept  peaMsioh  daring  dM 
inpi  of  Loam^XIL  BM  his  snccesaor  Fraacisp  L  wal 
tea  high-spvitad  an^enteipaisfaf  tame^  t^reiai^piish  fats 
tille.    Aa  soon  aa  he  was  seated  apon  the  throae  he  pa»> 


^  Rlpdin.  Hist.  MeSllDl.  UK  Ti,  654*  an.  Sftrw.  C<tf^.  U  9SSL    ti^ 
Mont  Corps  Oiptom.  torn,  m,  f,  tf »  $S%  1$^ 
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^^fJ'    pared  to  ianulo,  tho  Miioneie;  nd  hk  riglit  of  soeoeMon 
to  it  appears,  from  this  detail,  to  have  btaa  more  aatonl 


A-  - 1512.  ^^ J  ^^^^  j^^  ^j^^  ^1^^  ^£  ^^^^  ^^^^  competitor. 

It  is  uoaecesaary  to  enter  iato  anj  detail  with  xeapect 
to  the  form  of  government  in  Genoa,  Parma,  Itodena, 
and  the  other  inferior  states  of  Italy.    Their  namea,  in- 
.  deed,  will  often  occur  in  the  foUowing  history.    But  the 
power  of  these  states  themselves  was  so  incmisidenible, 
that  their  fate  depended  little  upon  their  own  efforts; 
and  the  frequent  revolutions  which  they  underwent  were 
brought  about  rather  by  the  operations  of  the  prinoea  who 
attacked  or  defended  them  than  by  any  thing  peculiar  in 
tlieir  internal  constitutioa* 
The  con.       Of  the  great  kiogdoms  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  Spain 
t"?'^'"  „  is  one  of  the  most  considerable;  and  as  i(  was  the  bendi- 
menc  of    .  tary  diHnain  of  Charles  V.  as  well  as  the  chief  aoaree  of 
^^°*       his  power  and  wealth,  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  political 
constitution  is  of  capital  importance  towards  understand- 
ing the  transactions  of  his  reign. 
CorqncNd      The  Vandals  and.Gk>ths,  who  overturned,  the  Bonan 
Vii^Ilt.    P^^^f  i^  Spain,  establisbed^  a  form  of  govecnment  in  that 
jCountry,   and  introduced  customs  and  kws,   perfectly 
similar  to  those  which  were  established  in  the  rert  of 
Europe  by  the  other  victorious  tribes  which  acquired 
settlements  there.     For  some  time  society  advanced 
among  the  new  inhabitants  of  Spain,  by  the  same  ataps, 
and  seemed  to  hold  the  same  course,  as  in  other  European 
A.  D.  7is.  nations.    To  this  progress  a  sudden  stop  was  pot  by 
aud  hj  tKe  .the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  or  Moors  from  Africa.   The 
^""^      Goths  oouM  not  withstand  the  efforts  of  their  enthusiastic 
v^our,  which  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  with 
the  same  impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes  all  the 
operations  of  their  arms.    The  conquerors  intro^|Med 
into  the  country  in  which  they  settled  the  MahoiBetan 
religion,  the  Arabic  language,  the  manners  of  the  £ast, 
together  with  that  taste  for  the  arts,  and  that  love  of  de* 
gance  and  splendour,  which  the  caliphs  had  begun  to 
cultivate  aosmng  their  subjects. 
.  5 
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SnA  Golliic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the  Moor-    ^^,^* 
jsh  yoke,  fled  for  refiige  to  his  inaccessible  moiintaiBs  of  ====== 

Asturias.    There  they  comforted  themselves  with  enjoy- sast  gaSSr 
ing  the. ezerdse  of  the  Christian reiigion,  and  with  inain-^|[! 


tatning  the  snthority  of  dieir  ancient  laws.  Being  joined  in  Spun. 
by  many  of  the  boldest  and  most  warlike  among  their 
countrymen,  they  salKed  ont  upon  the  adjacent  settle* 
ments  of  the  Moon  in  small  parties ;  but  venturing  only 
upon  short  excursions  at  first,  they  were  satisfied  with 
plunder  and  revenge,  without  thinking  of  conquest.  By 
degrees,  their  strength  increased,  their  views  enlarged,  a 
regiddr  gotemment  was  established  among  them,  and  they 
began  to  aiip  at  extcMfing  their  territories.  While  they 
pushed  on  their  attadu  with  the  unremitting  ardour  ex* 
Cited  by  neat  for  religion,  by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and 
by  the  hope  of  rescuing  thdr  country  from  oppression; 
while  they  conducted  their  operations  with  the  courage 
natotnl  to  men  who  had  no  other  occupation  but  war,  and 
who  were  strangers  to  all  the  arts  which  corrupt  and  en- 
fteble  the  mind ;  the  Moon  gradually  lost  many  of  the 
advantages  to  which  they  had  been  indebted  for  their  firat 
Buoeess.  They  threw  off  all  dependence  on  the  caliphs*; 
Ifaey  inflected  to  preserve  a  close  connection  with  their 
countrymen  in  Africa ;  their  empire  in  Spain  was  split 
into  many  small  kingdoms ;  the  arts  which  they  culti- 
valcd,  together  with  the  luxury  to  which  these  gave  rise, 
relaxed,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  their  military  in- 
stitutiona,  and  Abated  the  vigour  of  their  warlike  spirit. 
The  Moon,  however,  continued  still  to  be  a  gdllant 
peo|rfe,  and  possessed  great  resources.  According  to  the 
magmficent  style  of  the  Spanish  historians,  eight  cen- 
turies of  almost  uninterrupted  war  elapsed,  and  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  battles  were  fought,  before  ihe  249^ 
last  af  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  submitted  to  the 
Chnatian  arms* 

Am  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the  n^^^')^,^^^ 
hoBietans  at  various  periods,  and  under  different  leaders,  oosking- 

'.cUmqil 
*  Jm.  iKm.  AssemAnni  Hiftor.  lul.  Scriptorcs,  .v«L  ill*  r*  ISJKp 
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BOoomM  mumf  iota  an  iwief^odMi  suie.    fiptm  wm 

di?ide4  into  tbaost  «•  mtojMfMrate  ki^fdtiis  wit  cob* 

iMBiid  piori0O98i  in ettfib  cit^of  note,  e pMy  momnA 

flitibligtod  hia  thranni  mi  Mtwiad  <iU  tbe  M»)pii  ot 

.  ngrakjr.    In  •  m^m  of  fean^  lwire¥er»  by  tlie  iuu«l 

Avtot^  of  aotmnamageit  or  miimmmn^  or  cooqM«lv  ott 

tbfiw  iobrior  prioiup«UtiM  traio  aovntd  to  Ibo  omo 

pofi^iil  kJogdoim of Castik »ni of Awnfoo    Alleottb* 

b^  the  lbrt«io«te  iMirii^  of  F«r4io  wl  Md 

feroMNT  ttbe  bomlUaiy  moooidi  of  ibi^agem  todlht  hUor 

loiifid  to  tbo  tbime  of  Coitjii  bjr  tbo  «&«l^ 

14S1.    j#ct0»  oU  tfce  S]iaoM)  opowm  wwt  ooited,  ood  dMMddml 

10  the  aaoie  liot. 

Their  UK       Froio  tUs,  {Miod,  tite  paMdi  MMtituftioo  of  Bpdft 

t^sud   I'^BW  ^  oMiime  0  fCffdM  mi  uoftfoim  oppeoiMBo;  iht 

Uws  rs.    fMiiiis49f  ite  ftvonuMOt  looy  bedtUnooiod,  ood  >tlie  pM» 

t^Lttaii  fn0i8ofiutow»eodiaraooff  OH^belitMiedwithcort^^ 

l^d^r'*'  y*    NotwilhrtoMling  tJie«wgulor  mroiutiOD  wMdi  tho 

iA90«ioa  of  tbe  lloori  occwiootd  hi  fipaio*  Mdthe  { 


Uai^j  of  it»  fato,  10  being  90  loog  eidijeet  lo  Iht  llebe 
metan  yoka>  tbe  ^ostooM  ioiPodiieed  by  Ibe  Vanddb  ood 
Gotbs  bed  tolcte  Micb  deep  reot»  eod  «reee  ao  tbtwoogb^ 
iooorporoted  wkb  the  fr««e  of  ic&  fovemmoMU  that  is 
every  province  wbicb  the  ChrietJMe  recovered  bom  ^kt 
Hooniv  we  fiod  the  eooditioo  of  io<fividwlst  m  fueU  eo  the 
poiiiical  iaosstitutioo,  oeerly  the  tiUM  ee  im  other  aetienn 
whieh  fen-  of  Eoropa  Lends  were  heU  by  tboMM  teoiiret  joeUea 
mt^    we»  dispenead  10  the  eaeae  for» ;  tbe  feeief riv 
some  de-    dftiiBed  tiy  the  nobility ;  end  tbe  HMne  power  t 
E^o^SJit  ^f  ^«««tes  orgeneml  eeaembiy  of  tbe  kii^don. 
of  other     xal  oireumstancftB  cootriboted  to  eceuie  Ibis 
Bvope.^^  of  the  feudal  iostJAttUoos  10  Spoim^  sotwb 
eonquest  of  the  Moore,  w^iob  esemod  tol 
them.    Such  of  the  Spaniards  as  preserved  their 
peodence,  adhered  to  their  aotieiit  eoslooM*  ootoidly  firom 
attachment  to  tieeo,  but  out  <tf  eotipotbir  to  Ifae  MaocB^ 
lo  whose  ideas  conceroiDg  property  and  Jio'veriuiieftt  these 
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tiMt  wii^Mbmitted  to  tte  M«orith  cMqoerm^ndi 
BMitodi  io  becMM  tbcir  giil|yects»  M«ieirt  ouloim  wtrt  nci 
€lrtktiy  aholiihicL  Tbejirerc  ptrifeitttd  to  rtlna  ttwir 
ra%iM«  tbdr  laws  coBMming  prtirate  proptrtj^  thett 
fomseT  adfluoiileraig  Jiiitke^  and  their  aiodt  of  l«rf iilg 
taui.  The  fetkmtn  of  Mahomet  furetbtMljevlliUiiaflft 
w)io  him  witcd  the  spirit  of  toktotiott  with  seal  for 
mafciBg  proaelyteAy  aad  wbo»  at  the  tOBO  tiaw  thai  thtj 
took  arflu  to  propagate  the  doctriiie  of  thair  proflbHi  par* 
nuOBd  aoah  aa  wouid  not  cmhraae  U  to  adbtrr  to  tbtir 
omi  leneta,  awl  to  practiaa  thair  own  rkaa.  To  tbia 
pccnliaritjr  ut  the  faniw  of  the  linhaciatiio  rtU{giao»  aa 
well  as  to  the  depire  which  the  Moara  had  of  reeoockaq; 
the  Cluistiaas  to  their  joke,  it  was  owing  thai  the  an^ 
Ciena  laanaefa  aod  Iowa  io  ^^aio  sorvWied  the  vkdeat 
shock  of  o  oanqoett»  and  were  peraaltlcd  to  aobsiat,  ooU 
witfaataodiag  the  iolrodoctioo  o&  o  sew  cdigioo  aod  o 
new  farwi  of  goveniBieiit  ioto  that  eowtry.  It  iaobvioot^ 
firaaa  all  theac  partieolars,  that  the  Christaaos  loast  faatre 
foood  it  exiramely  easy  to  re^^atabliah  maaoefa  aod  go- 
reniVMBt  on  their  ancient  foundations,  in  those  pi'oi^iocea 
of  apswi  whkh  they  wrested  soeceasitely  frooa  the  Moors. 
A  eoooidstBUo  part  of  the  people  retained  soeh  o  fondoasa 
Csr  ahe  rosloms^  aod  soeh  a  rcfvionaa  lor  the  Iowa  of 
thair  aoceatora,  thai,  wiabiag  to  see  iheoi  eooyhtaly  flo» 
sloaod,  they  weie  aot  only  willing  hot  eager  to  aesonie 
thefanoer,  «id  lorosogniaetdbeaiilhorii^oithelstter. 
B«iiho^lhafMddlfisr»of  goverwoeot,  withailisK^^^^ 
whieh  eboracaaaiar  ilr  was  thaa  pnaai'wd  ao  fa  their 


tieoinCortileoiidAfragw>aawe|lflittattthel 

idftthasoorawsB^  AeiewoB»cecCaiopo»U«B^ 


thaoa  firatft  those  of  any  other  cooaasyioBnnpeu  Tho^^^ 
royal  prerogatiye,  eztremeiy  limited  in  erery  feudal  '^^8*"'''^^r!J*^ 
dom,  was  cireraneribed  in  Spain  within  socb  narixm^M;;MBkMi 
hiMiDdi^  aa  redooad  the  power  of  the  sorenigw  ahooat  ^^^^J^JT* 
BotluBg.    The  pffif Uefes  of  the  ndtUtf  wen  great  fafuawf. 
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SECT.  pro{M>rtion,  «Bd  esEteBded  10  fiv  as  to  bortbr  OB  idb0^^ 
sindependeboe.    The  immanities  of  the  cities  ifere  like- 


wise greaiter  than  in  other  feudal  kingdoms;  thej pos- 
sessed coasideraUe  inSaenoe  in  the  cortes,  and  thejr  as{rired 
at  obtaining  more.  Such  a  state  of  society,  in  which  die 
politioal  machine  was  so  iU  adjusted,  and  the  several  men»- 
bttrs  of  the  legislature  so  improperly  balanced,  produced 
internal  disorders  in  the  Icingdoms  of  Spain,  which  rose 
beyond  the  pitch  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  usual  under 
the  feudal  government.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  Spanirii 
history  confirms  the  truth  of  this  observation ;  and  when 
the  mutinous  spirit,  to  which  the  genius  of  their  poli^ 
gave  Urth  and  vigour,  was  no  longer  restrained  and  over- 
awed by  the  immediate  dread  of  the  Moorish  arms,  it 
brolce  out  into  more  frequent  insurrections  against  the 
government  of  their  princes,  as  well  as  more  outrageous 
uSKuits  on  their  dignity,  than  occur  in  the  annab  of  any 
oAer  country.  These  were  accompanied  at  some  times 
wMi  more  liberal  sentiments  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
people,  at  otliw  times  with  more  elevated  notions  con- 
cerning the  privileges  of  the  noUes,  than  were  common 
is'otiier  tfations. 
In  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  which  was  annexed 

•'thu.      |0  ^^  kingdom  of  Arragon,  the  impatience  of  the  people 
to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances  having  prompted 

A.D.i46s.tkcin  to  take  arms  against  thdr  sovereign  John  II.  they, 
by  a  sotenm  deed,  recalled  the  oath  of  all^iance  which 
they  had  sworn  to  him,  dechred  him  and  hi^iposterity  to 
be  unworthy  of  the  tiirone  %  and  endeavoured  ill  estaUiah 
a  repufaiiean  fom  of  government,  in  order  to  i 
perpetual  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  after  whi^ 
aspirsd  «.  Nearfy  about  Ae  same  period,  the  indig 
of  the  Castiiian  nobility  against  the  weak  and  flag 
adttdnistralioii  of  Henry  IV.  having  led  them  to  ( 

»  Zurita  Amwtt  de  Ar^  tWL  in  US.  US,  A^ 

•  Perreras  Hist.  ii^Espagne,  torn.  vii.  p.  92.  P.  Orleans  Revol. 

Mn^  torn.  Ul.  p.  155.    L.  Marfa^iit  Sicahis  4e  BeK  Hispaa. 

Bi^ttl  Sdiplp  HiqpiP*  fyif*  4f99* 
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tgriart  Urn,  ibejr  ttiogated,  as  oae  of  the  prtrileget  be*   ^^^'^' 
loi^g  to  theur  oider,  the  right  of  tryfaig  aiid'of  passing  s 
senteoee  oa  their  sovereigii.    That  the  emtr&Me  of  this 
power  might  be  as  public  and  seienin  as  the  pretension  to 


it  was  boU,  they  snramoned  all  the  noldSty  of  their  party  ^  d.  i^, 
to  meet  at  Avib ;  a  spacious  theatre  was  erected  in  a 
plain,  without  the  walls  of  the  town ;  ui  imi^,  represent- 
ing the  king,  was  seated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes^ 
with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in  its  hand,  and  the 
sword  of  justice  by  its  side.  The  aoeUaation  against  the 
king  was  read,  and  the  sentence  ot  dqxisitkMi  was  pro- 
nounced, in  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  artide  of  the  charge,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image  ; 
at  the  close  of  the  sectmd,  the  coode  de  Placentia  snatch- 
cd  the  aword  of  justice  from  its  side;  at  the  close  of  the 
third,  the  conde  de  Benevent^  #r^ed  the  sceptre  from  ita 
hand;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes  de  8to- 
niga  tumbled  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  At  the  same 
instuDt,  Don  Alphonso,  Henry^s  brother,  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  his  stead  ^. 

The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not  have  venp 
tued  on  these  measures,  mw  have  conducted  them  with 
sneh  public  ceremony,  if  the  sentiments  of  the  people  con* 
cenuag  the  royal  dignity  had  not  been  so  formed  by  the 
lows  smd  poUey  to  which  thej  were  accustomed,  both  in 
Castile  and  Cirtalottia,  as  prepared  them  to  approve  of 
snd&  extraordinary  prpoeedings,  or  to  acquiesce  in  them. 

In  Arragon,  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  Tlw  camti 
bat  the  genius  and  maxims  of  it  were  purely  republican.  ^^^^ 
The  kings,  who  were  long  elective,  retained  only  themento£ 
ihadow  of  power  9  the  real  exercise  of  it  was  in  the  cortes,     *^^ 
or  pnriiament  of  the  kingdom.    This  supreme  assembi j 
waa  oonqpiQsed  of  four  different  oraM,*  or  members.    The 
aolnlity  of  the  first  rank ;  the  equestrian  order,  or  nobi* 
Btf  at  the  second  class;  the  representatives  of  the  cities 
and  towns^  whose  right  to  a  place  ia  the  cortes^  if  we  may 
« Iteiui.  Hitt.  ilbb  sacUi,  e.  9. 
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tht  digoitorMS  of  tbt  qli«rch«  tof^thor  wilb  Um  ffqpa«w»- 
UUvM  9f  (he  infrfi^r  dargy  *•  No  law  omU  {nms  i»  lUi 
awMnUy  wiUiMt  Iba  mmU  of  avacj  aio^le  itiwilnff  wIm> 
M  9k  ngbt  to  y^^.  Witboul  tbe  permimoft  of  the 
aortal 00  UK €QiiU  be  kspoted;  ao  wor  oooU  be  de- 
€bm4»  no imoo  could  be  coackidod;  «o  nooejr  coiiU 
bo  o<med  t  oor  oootd  My  ollerolioo  be  «ade  in  tbo€«>- 
rent  ipeeie^  Tho  powot  of  roviovtiDg  Ibe  pmoeedbiga  of 
.441  iitfoiior  i:oiirl«»  tbo  iivivaai*  of  impMiag  evory  im- 
l^mopi  of  odimoMtoiitioii,  oad  the  rigM  of  rtdMrnng 
«UgrieYMooi»bdkMigo4toth«eoftos,  Nordidlbeeewko 
oooQ9ive4  tbeniielvee  t^  bo  eggn^voik  tiMttm  the  cottes 
io  tbohwpbio  tonoof  iOfiplioeiit»>  end  potitioii  Cor  xodreoi; 
tbey  doOMwdod  k  a«  Ibo  birtJbrigU .  of  froevoi^  aa*  m^ 
qobrad  tbo  guardime  ^4k(^v  Ubaviy  t«  doeUb  wilJ»  tck 
ipo^tloUMiKmtawUditbcjlaidbefefo  tb^  Tbii 
igtaraiy  aourk  waa  bal4»  durbig  Mrfofal  cealama^  ovary 
yaoK ;  botsi  w  eoafav>«iifie  of  a  tagiilatioa  iatxodiiaad 
about  the  begioni^f  of  the  foortaaalb  eaataafy^  it  miaoan- 
.«oiGi^£romtbat|MNriodoQly  Qoaeiailvoiyeaiib  iJKerU 
vaa  anaeaibled)  the  king  bad  ao  tigbttO'piafQgiar  or  d» 
aaLveUwUbovtitaoii»QOiiiaat;  aad  lh»  8etiioaoQaftt> 
med  forty  d^j^^ 
Office  and  Kot  satufiad  with  having  efe^ikd  euab  fetaaiiihbk  bar* 
ltf"i^T<^  aec%  against  tbo  anaroMbaMAta  of  tl^e  toyat  pmo§Bim^ 
^  vw  wiUiog  U^  aohaoii  the  lofo  gofltdiaitaby  oi  thair 
bbartiaa  mUmig  tft  tho  iiigiltaeo  aod  authonty  of  an 
aaamblf*  swilaatatberdkta^aMafrgawial^aadpaxiiB* 
aa^tat  iawhiebtba  olbaafaodal  nalioaa  bava  j^hceA  ao 

iMlionipeQuUac  U^  ihavtebott,  aoii  ekcted  ajagtaa  or  siir 

.«  iUtt.  atefftCoMBnt  Bac  Ar^jVi.  ^  SAoi  Serial.  Qiipwi*  v«l. 
ttf.  p.  woe  -^    -^  ' 

«k  Jfkrid;  P«ma  <fe  CUiebF.  p.  X. 

^  HItt.  Uttn  Cgiqpi«0t*  1143.  * 
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yimojM^gB,    INfit  jMigiitnte*  wkii«  4fke  tote  flome    9Cf» 

rwwmMiwir  to^tiist  ctf  the  epkortin  fto«ient  8put»»  tctcdaHMM* 

«94iwfiot«ctMr  of  ftliepeople»  and  Ibe  comptfoUer  of  thm 

pMta    The  pfrsmi-ef 4lie  justiM  w«g  Mored,  bk  pow 

aBdjoriodifltion  alnoit  unbounded ;  be  was  tbe  supreaa 

iflteqarciflr of  tbe 4aws.    Not  only  inferior  judges^but tbf . 

kings  theoMotvw,  were  bound  to  consult  faioi  in  tfeff 

dooblfid ease,  aad  to reoeive  bis  responses  withinipttcit 

defoenee^  An -appeal  <lay  tobim  firom  tbe  royal  judges, 

ae  fviUas'ffoai  tbose  appointed  by  the  barons  within  their 

iBSpeelive'terjvlories.  £ven  when  no  appeal  was  made  to 

biflq^^be  could  interpose  by  bis  own  authority,  prohibit 

the  osdinary  judffe  toproeeed,  take  inmediatecogniswoa 

of  tboeaose 'himself,  and  remove  the  poty  aceused  to  the 

«Hnfg|%iMftDft,  or  prison  of  the  slate,  to  whioh  no  person 

had  aeoembut  by  bis  pomission.   Hispower  was  exerted 

with  oo'iess  ▼tgour  and  effect  in  superinteodiog  tbe  |^Bti» 

nisbpation  of  government,  than  in  regulating  the  course  of 

justice.   It  was  the  prerogative  of  tbe  justiaa  to  inspectlhe  a^ 

conduet  of  tbe  king.  «He  had  a  title  to  review  all  tberoyal 

pmidamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare  whether  or  not 

tfaqr  were  agreeable  to  law,  and  ougbtto  be  carried  into 

ezeoiitioo.    Se,  by  his  sale  authority,  could  exclude  anjT 

oftbe^king^smkiistef?  from'theeonduotof  aSbirs,  rad 

^all'them  to  answer  for  their  maladministration.    Ho 

himself  wiveeeooiilabie  to  the  cortes  cmiy,  for  the  man* 

Herein -irUeb  he  discharged 'the  duties,  of  Ihisibigb  office; 

aadpetformed  functions  of  the  greetatt  ioqportanee  that 

eofild  be  comaiitted  to  a  subject'*'. 

-Jt  isevident,  from  «'bare  enumeration  of  the  privUeget  tIm  tcga 
-of  tbe-Arragonese^eertes,  as  well  as  of  therightst>elongiagF*^|^T^ 
to-tbe  ju8tifle,«diat  avery  small  portion  of -power  lemain^withiA  ntiw 
ed in^behands of tbe4cing.  Tbe Afragonese seem to*baTe'^ '^"^ 
been  soliettou3  that  their  monarcbs  sbould4ttew  and  feel 

k  BUaea  has  ymsiycd  two  rcgpoaisg  of  dbe  jmtisa  to  Jamss  Il^fWha 
KlSD«dtowmrdsthe.o)ps^^.^ttiittStill»Siati«y*   BiSM%  f  ML 
•  HOTE  XXXt 
'  liier.  Blsaca  ConsBMM.  F"  MMM^ 
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^m^^'   thtssiateofiaipoleiil^e  to  which  tbeyfrereredtfecd.  Bv«n 
iteii  -  I  "'   in  swearing  allegiance  te  their  sovereigo^  an  act  which 
ought  naturally  to  be  aceom|ianied  with  professions -of 
submission  and  respect*  they  deyised  an  oath,  in. such  a 
form,  as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence  on  his  snbfects. 
*  Wcy  said  the  justiza  to  the  king,  in  name  of  his  high- 
spirited  barons,  *  who  are  each  of  us  as  good,  and  who 
.  are  altogether  mon'  \  owerful  than  >ou,promise  obedience 
to  your  government,  if  you  maintain  our  rights  and  li- 
'   bertics ;  but  if  not,  not."    Conformably  to  this  oath,  they 
established  it  as  a  fundamental  article  in  their  conatitu- 
tion,  tliat  if  the  king  should  violate  their  rights.and  privi- 
leges, it  was  lawful  for  the  people  to  disclaim  Mm  as  their 
sovereign,  and  to  elect  another,  even  tHbugh  a  heathen,  in 
his  place'".    The  attachment  of  the  Arragonese  to  this 
singular  constitution  of  government  was  extreme,  and 
their  respect  for  it  approached  to  superstitious  venern- 
tion*.     In  the  preamble  to  one  of  their  laws,,  they  de- 
clare, that  such  was  the  barrenness  of  their  country,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  that,  if  it  were  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  liberties  by  which  they  were  dbtingniahed 
from  other  nations,  the  people  would  abandon  it,  and  go 
in  quest  of  a  settlement  to  some  more  fruitful  region'^. 
Jiljr llid"       ^^  Castile,  there  were  not  such  peculiarities  in  the  form 
goTern-      of  government  as  to  establish  any  renuurkable  distinction 
Citcjie.      between  it  and  that  of  the  other  European  nations.  •  The 
executive  .part  of  government  was  committed  to  the  king, 
but  wifb  a  prerogative  extremely  limited.    The  legtsla* 
tive  authority  resided  in  the  cortes,  which  was  compoaed 
of  the  nobility,  the  dignified  ecclesiastics,  and  the  repire* 
sentatives  of  the  cities.    The  assembly  of  the  cortea  in 
Castile  was  very  ancient,  and  seema  to  have  been  nhBv>st 
coeval  with  ibe.eoqatitution.  .  The  members  of  the  thret 
different  orders  wlio  had  a  right  of  suffrage,  met  iA  onc^ 
place,  and  deliberated  as  one  collective  body ;  tha  deci» 

■*  Hier.  Blanca  Comment.  780. 
•  NOTE  XXXII. 
•  ttier.  Blai^ca  Com.  p.  7SU 
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^Mma  of  idiidk  were  regulated  by  tbe  sentineiite  of  the  sect. 
majoritj.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of  enacting  law8,.a«£^i^ 
and  of  redivssing  grievances,  belonging  to  this  assembly; 
and  in  order  to  secore  the  assent  of  the  kini^  to  such  sta* 
tntes  and  reguktions  as  were  deemed  salutary  or  benefi- 
cid  to  tbe  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  eortes  to  take  no 
step  towards  granting  money,  until  all  business  relattre 
to  tlie  public  welfaite  was  concluded.  The  representa* 
tives  of  cities  seem  to  have  obtained  a  seat  very  e^ly  in 
the  eortes  of  Castile,  and  soon  acquired  such  influence  * 
and  credit  as  were  very  uncommon,  at  a  period  when 
the  s{riendour  and  pre-eminence  of  the  nobility  had  eclip-. 
sed  or  depressed  all  other  orders  of  men.  The  number  of 
members  from  cities  bore  such  a  proportion  to  that  of  the 
whole  collective  body,  as  rendered  them  extremely  re«- 
speetdile  in  tbe  eortes.*.  The  degree  of  consideration 
wUeb  they  possessed  in  the  state,  may  be  estimated  by- 
one  event.  tJpon  the  death  of  John  I.,  a  council  of  re- a^.  lapo* 
gency  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the 
ndaority  of  his  son.  It  was  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  noblemen  and  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  cities ;  the 
latter  were  admitted  to  the  same  rank,  and  invested  with 
the  same  povrers,  as  prehites  and  grandees  of  the  first  or- 
der^  But  though  the  members  of  communities  in  Castile 
were  elevated  above  the  condition  wherein  they  were  pla» 
eed  in  other  kingdoms  of  Europe;  though  they  had  attain- 
ed to  such  political  importance,  that  even  the  proud  and 
jealous  spirit  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  could  not  exclude 
then  'from  a  considerable  share  in  government ;  yet  the 
nobles,  notwithstanding .  these  acquisitions  of  the  com* 
mons,  continued  to  assert  the  privileges  of  their  order,  in 
of^MMtion  to  the  crown,  in  a  tone  extremely  high. 
There  was  not  any  body  of  nobility  in  Europe  more  dis- 
tinguished for  independence  of  spirit,  haughtiness  of  de- 
portment, and  bold  pretentions,  than  that  of  Castile.  The 
hiatory  of  that  monarchy  affords  the  most  striking  6s> 


•  NOTE  xxxin. 

»  aCtf&ii.  Bin.  libw  xfili,  c  15. 
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w^mammtbe  vigour  wkh  which  they  oppoMd^  ever)!  mewwe  o£ 

tbeir  kingi  (hat  tended  tfo^mkianmch  on  tbeivjeriadietiMv 

to  dimmish'  their  digoitj^  or  Iof  abridge  their  paw^es. 

JBven  iti  their  ordinary  iaterotMnse  wkh  their  intoaawsb% 

they  preserved  such  a  coiweioHsnen  of  their  rasicythe* 

the  nobles  of  the  first  order  ele«aed  it  eea^^pritilegeto  be 

oovered  m  the  royal  prsseilte,  and  appreaehedt  dieir  sdre^ 

xeigns  rather  at  equals  thfln  as  siibjecis. 

*    The  conslitutiiMis  of  the  sttbordinate-iacn&aithier)  whieh< 

depended  on  the  orome  of  Castile  and  Arragoaiy  neatigr 

pesembled  those'  of  tte  ktngdoms  to  uriiieh  they  wene  m^ 

tesedL     In  alt  of  theaiy  the  dignity  and  iitdepeadenee  eC 

the  itoUesr  were  great ;»  the  iaim«nkie»and'  fwtrep  o£  the 

oitie»  were  considerabie. 

▼vioM         ^  aUJentire  obsenratiott  of  the  singular  sHmitiiaof 

S^?^tt]  Spahif  as* well  ds  thevarioot  event* whkhreoouraed  tiitt» 

tittlntUv»  fnms  llie  invasion  of  the*  Moors  to  tte  nnion  of  ita  Uaf 

^^^P'-doms  under  Ferdinnd:  and  IsdieNAy  will  discover  tha 

pwch*.      OBOses  to  which  ail  the  peouliarities  in  ka  poUtisak  oanslii 

tation  I  have  pointed  oM  eoght  ia  be  asoribedl 

JkB  the  provinces  of  Spain  weret  wrMed  ftom  the  Msp* 
homeians  graduatty  and  witb  diAeidty,  the  mblaH  whA 
followed  the  standaed  of  any  aOsiaent  leader  iit  tlMi  wasa^ 
conqnered  not  for  him  aiono^  bat  Cor  Ifacttselvesu  Thqr 
claimed  a  share  in  the  knde  which  thatir  valour  had  we» 
ffom  the  epenlfy ;  and  their  prosperky  and  power  inoaetf^ 
sed  in  proportion  as  the  territory  of  the  priaos  a»tondi<l. 
During  their  perpetual  ware  wkh  the  Moors;^  the  mm* 
narcfas  of  the  several  fcingdoius  in  SIpaki  depended  aa 
much  on  their  nobh»,  that  h  becttae  neeesasay  tiri 
liate  their  good^will  by  snccessive  grants  ef  new  i 
and  prtrileges.  By  the  tuhethat  any  prinee  conU  < 
biisb  his  domifiion  in  a  conquered  piwkiee^  the  greatnr 
part  of  the  territory  was  parcelled  om  by  him  ameng  him 
}>arons»  with  such  jorfedietioli  anck  ioMBanilka  m  raind 
them  almost  to  sovereign  power. 
At  the  same  timit,  the  fciajtom  aarected  in  so  many 
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Tfce^y  moMrek m»  but  Ktlle  ei^ated  above  his  i»-  '"' 
bke*  They,  feeliag'  tfteittsetves'  to  Be  afmost  bis  equals, 
act**  as  saclh  «d  eovdd'  net  b>ek  ujHe  the  king*  of  such 
JMrcd^  domavfis  with  the  ^attie  rererente  that  rfie  aore- 
icigiw  af  the  greatf  monaivhies  iw  Earope  were  viewed  by 
their  atttjaets*. 

Wbtfe  these  efrcuHistamces^  cDncurreA  in  cxaltmg  the 
nobility,  and  in  depressing  the  royal  aathority,  there 
we#e  other  oauees  wfrieb'  Fatsed"  the  eitiea  in  Spain  t^  eon-* 
6Jd€»at?rm  and  power. 

A»  the  open  country,  during  riie  wars  with  the  Moors, 
ii^aa^  pefpetuatly  exposed  to^  the  excursions  of  the  enemy, 
irtmk  ivHom  ao-  peace  cttr  tract  was  so-  permanent  as  to 
pto«  any  lasting  security,  self  preserration  obliged  per- 
8««aa  o^aHrattbi  tofta  their  residence  in  pfeeea  of  strength. 
Tht  etfs^s  af  the  banms,  which,  ir^  other  countries,  rf- 
<c«rAid  a  eommodiotia  retreat  from  the  depredations  of 
bin^l,  «•  fcom  the  transte&t  vtoknce  of  any  interior 
<MRMti<M,  were  uaable  to  resist  an  enemy  whose  openu 
tiotti  wcr«  etfndtfcted  with  regular  and  penvevering  vigour. 
Cifie^  in  which  great  numbera  united  far  their  nnitual 
defence^  were  the  only  pbces  m  whtcb  people  could  re- 
side with  any  prospect  of  safety.  To  thb  was  owing  the 
rapid  growth  of  ttvose  eities  in  Spain  of  which  the  Chris- 
tiana tec<yreredpossesrioft.  All  who  fled  from  the  Mooriah 
ydce  res0fted  to  ihem  as  to  an  asyhrm;  and  in  them,  the 
gf«dter  part  of  thole  who  took  Ihe  ^Id  again^  the  Ma- 
hMi^ttttia  estaUished  their  families. 

Several  of  these  cities  during  d  tonger  or  shorter  course 
of  ytsttS)  wete'the  capitals  of  tittle  states^  and  enjoyed  all 
the  advaiitages  whteb  aoeetenrte  the  increase  of  iahdbit* 
anta  in  every  piece  that  is  the  si«t  of  governmeat. 

ProtR  these  concurring  causes,  the  number  of  oitiea  in 
Spaiiiy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  oe^tury,  had  Ins 
come  considerable,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond  the 
propoHiba  mhUk  tras  common  in  other  pttru  of  Europe^ 
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s^crr.  except  in  Italjr  and  tbe  Low  oountries.  The  Moortliaa 
dii=uJsii±  introduced  manufactures  into  those  cities,  while  under 
their  dominion.  The  Chriitians,  who,  bjr  intermixtora 
with  them,  had  learned  their  arts,  continued  to  cultivate 
these.  Trade  in  several  of  the  Spanish  towns  appears  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  vigour ;  and  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce continued  to  preserve  the  number  of  their  inhabit* 
ants,  as  the  sense  of  danger  had  first  induced  them  to 
crowd  together. 

As  the  Spanish  cities  were  populous,  many  of  the  i»- 
habitants  were  of  a  rank  superior  to  those  who  resided  in 
.  towns  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  That  cause,  whick 
contributed  chiefly  to  their  population,  affected  equally 
persons  of  every  condition,  who  flocked  thither  promia- 
cuously,  in  order  to  find  shelter  there,  or  in  hopes  of 
making  a  stand  against  the  enemy  with  greater  advaa* 
tage  than  in  any  other  station.  The  persons  elected  as 
their  representatives  in  the  cortes  by  the  cities,  or  pro- 
moted to  offices  of  trust  and  dignity  in  the  government  of 
the  community,  were  often,  as  will  appear  from  tranaw^ 
tions  which  I  shall  hereafter  relate,  of  6uch  considerable 
rank  in  the  kingdom,  as  reflected  lustre  on  their  consti- 
tuents, and  on  the  stations  wherein  they  were  placed. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  continual  war  against 
the  Moors,  without  some  other  military  force  than  that 
which  the  barons  were  obliged  to  bring  into  the  field  ia 
consequence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  it  became  necessary  to 
have  some  troops,  particularly  a  body  of  light  cavalry^ 
in  constant  pay.  It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  tbe  no- 
bles, that  their  lands  were  exempt  from  the  burden  of 
taxes.  The  charge  of  supporting  the  troops  requisite  for 
the  public  safety  fell  wholly  upon  the  cities ;  and  timr 
kings,  being  obliged  frequently  to  apply  to  them  for  aid^ 
found  it  necessary  to  gain  their  favour  by  concessions, 
which  not  only  extended  their  immunities,  but  added  to 
their  wealth  and  power. 

uWhen.tfae  influence  of  all  these  circumstances,  peculiar 
to  Spain,  is  added  to  the  general  and  common  causes 
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whidl  eontribtited  to  aggnadise  cities  in  other  countries    9^^^^- 
of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account  for  the  extensive  pri- =====. 
vileg»  which  thej  acquired,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordi- 
nary consideration  to  which  they  attained,  in  all  the  Spa« 
nish  kingdoms  *. 

By  these  excM-bitant  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  thisMea«iirei 
nnusaal  power  of  the  cities  in  Spain,  the  royal  P'*roga-°^,^'5J'* 
tive  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and  reduced  within  order  co 
very  narrow  bounds.     Sensible  of  this,  and  impatient  of  fj[^^" 
such  restraint,  several  monarchs  endeavoured  at  various  power; 
junctures,  and  by  different  means,  to  enlarge  their  own 
jurisdiction.     Their  power,  however,  or  their  abilities,  « 
were  so  unequal  to  the  undertaking,  that  their  efforts  were 
attended  with  little  success.  But  when  Ferdinand  and  Isa- paiticnhr- 
bella  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united  kingdoms  [y^  ^^' 
of  Spain,  and  delivered  from  the  danger  and  interruption  Isabella. 
of  domestic  wars,  they  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to 
resume,  but  were  able  to  prosecute  with  advantage  the 
schemes  of  extending  the  prerogative  which  their  ancestors 
had  attempted  in  vain.   Ferdinand's  profound  sagacity  in 
concerting  his  measures,  his  persevering  industry  in  con- 
ducting them,  and  his  uncommon  address  in  carrying  them 
into  execution,  fitted  him  admirably  for  an  undertaking 
which  required  ail  these  talents. 

As  the  overgrown  power  and  high  pretensions  of  the  Ferdi- 
nobility  were  what  the  monarchs    of   Spain  felt  "t^ostj.^*^ 
sensibly,  and  bore  with  the  greatest  impatience,  the  great  schema 
object  of  Ferdinand's  policy  was  to  reduce  these  within  [^J^*^"**^ 
iQore  moderate  bounds.     Under  various  pretexts,  some- privileges 
times  by  violence,    more  frequently  in  consequence  ofo"  t£^ 
decrees  obtained  in  the  courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  tbe^'^^^y* 
barons  a  great  part  of  the  lands  which  had  been  granted 
to  them  by  the  inconsiderate  bounty  of  former  monarchs^ 
particuUrly  during  the  feeble  and  profuse  reign  of  his 
predecessor  Henry  IV.     He  did  not  give  the  entire  con-^.  ,, 
duct  of  affairs  to  persons  of  noble  birth,    '     . 
tomed  to  occupy  every  department  of  iwo||t{M^  ^iac4 

-  NOTB  XXXV.       \\  ^  VS     \ 
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smr,    or  in  wst,  m  W  H  Ind  lMti«  ivhrUeg^fMoHKar  tottbcir 
===:  order  to  be  employed  asitbe^ole  counseliors  ood  mioisters 


of  the  crown.    He  often  transacted  business  of  ^reat  .«on* 

sequence  without  ibeir  latenrention,  and 'bestowed  OEttny 

offices  of  power  and  trust  on  new  men,  devoted  to  'bb 

interest  ^.     He  introduced  a  degree  of  state  and  dignity 

into  his  court,  which,  behng  little  known  in   Spain  while 

it  remained  split  into  many  small  kingdoms,  taught  the 

nobles  to  approach  their  sovereign  with  more  ceremony, 

«nd  gradually  rendered  him  tlie  object  of. greater  defeteace 

and  respect. 

Farticiilni^      ITbe  annexing  the  masterships  of  the  three  miiitaiy  or- 

^7  V  ^"*    ders  of  St  Jago,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  to  tttecroimy 

frrand-mas.  wes  another  expedient,  by  which  J*erdinand' greatly  .4U^« 

thc*£lc'  ™«nted  the  revenue  and  power  of  the  kings  of  Spain. 

ordm  to    These  orders  were  instituted  in  imitation  of  .thoae  of  the 

the  crown  S|^,||g||^g  templars  end  of  St  John  of  J^usakm,  cm  {mt* 

pose  to  wage  perpetual  war  with  the  Mahomet8ns,.ami*to 

proteet  tlie  pilgrims  who  visited  Compostella,  or-jotfaer 

places  of  eminent  sanctity  in  ^ain.  The  jseal  and. su^er- 

stition  of  the  ages  in  which  they  wereiouoded,  prompted 

_  persons  of -eveiy  rank  to  ^bestow  such  liberal  donations 

en  those  holy  warriers,  that,  in  a  shortitime,  they«ii. 

grossed  a  considerable  share  in  the  fvoferty  and  wealth 

'of  the^kingdom.     The  masterships  of  these  ^xders.'came 

^  be  stations  of  the  greatest  power  and  opulence  to  uihich 

«  Spanish  n6Ueman  couU  be  advanced.    These  highdig* 

iiilies  were  in  the  disposal  of  tbeknights  of  the  order,4md 

pheed  the  persons  en  whom  they  conferred  them  almost 

on  a  level  with  their  sovereign^.    Ferdinand,  unwilling 

-that  the  nobility,    whom  be  considered  as  already: too 

formidable,   should  derive  such  additional   credit    and 

influence  from  possessing  the  government  of  thesewealthy 

fraternities,  was  selicttous  to  wrest  it  out  of  their  hands^ 

A.D.  i476.c^^  ^o^^s^  it  in  the  crown.     His  nseasures  f or  aceom- 

^^^^93'  pHsbing  this  were  wisely  planned,   and  executed  with 


^  2urita  Annales  de  Arng.  torn,  ti,  p.  f?. 

•  ^0Tt  XXXVI. 
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vigour*.    Bjr  address,  by  promises,  and  bj  threats,  he    ^^^• 
prevailed  on  tlie  knights  of  each  order  to  place  Isabella'         ■  ■■ 
and  him  at  the  head  of  it.    Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander 
VI.  gave  this  election  the  sanction  of  papal  authority  * ; 
and  subsequent  pentifTs  rendered  the  annexation  of  these 
masterships  to  the  crown  perpetual. 

While  Ferdinand,  by  this  measure,  diminished  the  and  by  dr. 
power  and  influence  of  the  nobility,  and  added  new  tustre^""^^ 
or  authority  to  the  crown,  he  was  taking  other  important  nadictifiii 
steps  with  a  viiew  to  the  same  object  The  sovereign  ju-??j|^  "^ 
risdicfion  which  the  feudal  barons  exercised  within  their 
own  territories  was  the  pride  and  distinction  of  their 
order.  To  have  invaded  openly  a  privilege  which  they 
prized  so  highly,  and  in  defence  of  which  they  would  have 
run  so  eagerly  to  arms,  was  a  measure  too  daring  for  a 
prmce  of  Ferdinand^s  cautious  temper.  He  took  advan* 
tatje,  however,  of  an  opportunity  which  the  state  of  hi$ 
kingdoms  and  the  spirit  of  his  people  presented  him,  in 
order  to  undermine  what  he  durst  not  assault.  The  in- 
cessant depredations  of  the  Moors,  the  want  of  discipline 
among  thef  troops  which  were  employed  to  oppose  them, 
the  frequent  civil  wars  between  the  crown  and  the  nobility, 
as  well  as  the  undiscerning  rage  with  which  the  barons 
carfied  on  their  private  wars  with  each  other,  filled  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain  with  disorder,  llapine,  outrage,  and 
murder  became  so  common,  as  not  only  to  interrupt  com** 
merce,  bnt  in  a  great  measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse 
between  one  place  and  another  That  security  and  pro- 
tection which  men  expect  from  entering  into  civil  society, 
ceased  in  a  great  degree.  Internal  order  and  police,  while 
the  feudal  institutions  remained  in  vigour,  were  so  little* 
objects  of  attention,  and  the  administration  of  justice  wai 
so  extremely  feeble,  that  it  would  have  been  vain  to  have.  ' 
expected  relief  from  the  established  laws  or  the  ordinary 

*  Marian.  Hist.  lib.  xxr,  c.  & 

'  Zurita  Annates,  torn,  r,  p.  22.  JEHi  Anton-  Nebriwenalf  rerum  m 
FerdiDMia  et  EiM^  fostiorom  4toito  IL  apod  Sohrt.  mdm^ttitfol^, 
i,  860. 

VOL.  V^  9 
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^^-  juiigetf.    Bttt  the  evil  became  so  mtolertUe,  and  the  b* 

— habitants  of  cities,  who  were  the  chief  sufferers,  grew  so 

in^tient  of  this  anarchy,  that  self-preservation  forced 
them  to  have  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  remedy.  About .' 
^  ^^    the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  cities  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Arragon,  and,  after  their  example,  those  in  Castile, 
formed  themselves  into  an  association,-  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  holy  brotharhooi.    They   exacted  a 
certain  contribution  from  each  of  the  associated  towns ; 
they  levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  pro* 
tect  travellers,  and  to  pursue  criminals ;  they  appointed 
judges,  who  opened  their  courts  in  various  parts  of  tho 
kingdom.    Whoever  was  guilty  of  murder,  robbery,  or 
of  any  act  that  violated  the  public  peace,  and  was  seized 
by  the  troops  of  the  bratherhoodf   was  carried  before 
judges  of  their  nomination,  who,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  exclusive  and  sovereign  jurisdiction  which 
the  lord  of  the  place  might  claim,  tried  and  eondenfinrd 
the  criminals.    By  the  establishment  of  this  firatemity 
the  prompt  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  was 
restored,  and,  together  with  it,  internal  tranquillity  and 
order  began  to  return.    The  nobles  alone  murmured  a^ 
this  salutary  institution.    They  complained  of  it  as  aa^ 
encroachment  on  one  of  their  most  valuable  privileges; 
(hey  remonstrated  against  it  in  an  high  tone;  and^  on 
some  occasions  refused  to  grant  any  aid  to  the  ccowa  un- 
less it  were  abolished.  Ferdinand,  however,*was  sensible, 
not  only  of  the  gpod  effects  of  the  holy  brotherhood  with 
respect  to  the  police  of  his  kingdoms,  but  perceived  its 
tendency  to  abridgi»,.and  at  length  to  annihilate,  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  nobility.  He  countenanced  it  on 
every  occasion ;  he  supported  it  with  the  whole  foroe  of 
royid  authority;  and,  besUes  the  expedirats  employed 
by  him  in  common  with  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe, 
he  availed  himself  of  this  instit|ition,  which  was^peculiar 
to  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  limit  and  abolish  that  inde« 
peadtnt  jnwdifltion  of  the  nobility,  which  was  no  Jms  inJI 
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But  tlioiigh  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  considerablyMt^tli. 
enhi^ed  tl)e  boundaries  of  prerogative^  and  acquired  a^j^^*^ 
degree  of  influence  and  power  far  beyond  what  any  of  hisfovcni- 
predeoessors  had  enjoyed,  yet  the  limitations  of  the  royal^^o^ 
authority,  as  well  as  the  baniers  against  its  encroachments,«|^«B<ir 
continued  to  be  many  and  strong.    The  spirit  of  liberty 
was  Tigorous  among  the  people  of  Spain ;  the  spirit  of 
indqiendence  was  high  among  the  nobility ;  and  though 
the  love  of  |^ory,  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  in  every  period 
ef  their  history,  prompted  them  to  support  Ferdinand 
with  seal  in  hu  foreign  operations,  and  to  afford  him  such 
aid  as  enabled  him  not  only  to  undertake  but  to  execute 
great  enterprises;  he  reigned  over  his  subjects  with  a 
jufisdictton  less  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  the  great 
monarchs  in  Europe.    It  will  appear  from  many  passages 
in  tlie  follewing  history,  that,  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Charles  V.  the  prerogative  of 
the  planish  crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so  nearly  conidti^ 
resembled  those  of  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  ihat  suefa^*^'^  **^ 
M  detail  with  respect  to  them  as  was  necessary,  in  ocdermenc  uf 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  ei&cts  of  the''*"^^* 
pecuHar  institutions  which  took  place  in  Spain,  would  be 
superfluous*    In  the  view  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the 
means  by  which  the  French  monarchs  acquired  such  a 
fuU  command  of  the  national  force  of  their  kingdom,  as 
enabled  them  to  engage  in  extensive  schemes  of  foreign 
cqperation,  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  great  Bteps  by 
which  they  advanced  towards  a  more  ample  possession 
of  politicai  power,  and  a  more  uncontrouled  exercise  of 
their  royal  prerogative.    All  that  now  remains  is  to  take 
notice  of  such  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  France, 
as  serve  either  to  dbtinguish  it  from  that  of  other  coun- 
trieiy  or  tend  to  throw  any  light  on  the  transactions  of 
that  period  to  which  the  following  history  extends. 
•  MOTS  vayih 
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^^*       Under  the  Frendi  monarchs  of  the  fintMcet  tlxft  royal 
(g^--l4i-  prerogative  was  very  inconsiderable.     The  genend  as* 
Che  glntni  seoiblies  of  the  nation,    whidi  met  annually  at  atated 
■"^^'i**  seasons,  extended  their  authority  to  every  departnient  4>t 
Jirscrace    government.     The  power  of  electing  kings,  of  enacting 
ft^kiogt.    jg^^yg^  ^f  redressing  grievances,  of  conferring  donations  on 
the  prince,  of  passing  judgment  in  the  last  resort,  with 
respect  to  every  person  and  every  cause,  resided  in  this 
Under  the  great  convention  of  the  nation.     Under  the  second  race 
•econ  .      ^^  kings,  notwithstanding  the  power  and  splendour  which 
die  conquests  of  Charlemagne  added  to  the  crown,  the 
general  assemblies   of   the.  nation  continued  to  possess 
extensive  authority.     The  right  of  det^^rmining  which  of 
the  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  the  throne,  was  vested 
in  them.     The  princes,  elevated  to  that  dignity  by  their 
suffrage,  were  accustomed  regularly  to  call  and  to  consult 
them  with  respect  to  every  affair  of  importance  to  the  state, 
and  without  their  consent  no  law  was  passed,  and  no  new 
tax  was  levied. 
VnAct  the      But,  by  the  time  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  father  of  the  third 
^^        race  of  kings,  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  France, 
such  changes  had  happened  in  the  political  state  of  the 
kingdom  as  considerably  affected  the  power  and  jurisdic^ 
tion  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  royal  au« 
thority,  in  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  posterity  of  Char- 
lemagne, had  dwindled  into  insignificance  and  contempt. 
Every  considerable  proprietor  of  land  bad  formed  his  ter- 
ritory into  a  barony,  almost  independent  of  the  sovereign. 
The  dukes  or  governors  of  provinces,  the  counts  or  go. 
yernors  of  towns  add  small  districts,  and  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown,  had  rendered  these  dignities,  whf^h  ori- 
ginally were  granted  only  during  pleasure  or  for  Uf<;^  he-> 
redttary  in  their  families.    Each  of  these  had  usurped  adi 
the  rights  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the  distrac- 
tions of  royalty,  particularly  the  privileges  of  dispensing 
justice  within  their  own  domains,  of  coining  mone^,  asd 
of  waging  war.    Every  district  was  governed  by  local 
icijstoms,  acknowledged  a  instinct  lord,  and  pursued  ^ 
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iepanJte  inkmtnL    Tlie  formaUtj  of  4oing  homage  to   SBCT. 
tbeir  sovereign,  was  almost  the  only  act  of  iubjection  ^ssj^^v 
wbiah  those  baugbtj  barons  would  perform,  antf  that 
boand  them  no  farther  than  they  were  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge its  obligation  *. 

In  a  kingdom  broken  into  so  many  iiidependent  baro*Thepo«»er 
nies,  hardly  any  common  principle  of  union  remained ;  J^i^J.** 
and  the  general  assembly,  in  its  deliberatioos»  could  itmbly  im 
scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming  one  body,  or  esta- ^te'„i,V 
blisb  common  regulations  to  be  of  equal  force  in  eTeryc^^cnuve. 
part.  Within  the  immediate,  domains  of  the  crown,  the 
king  might  publish  laws,  and  they  B'ere  obeyed,  because 
there  he  was  acknou  lodged  as  the  only  lord.  But  if  he 
had  aimed  at  rendering  these  laws  general,  that  would 
have  alarmed  the  barons,  as  an  encroachment  upon  -the 
jnd^ndence  of  their  jurisdiction..  The  barons,  when 
met  iu  the  great  national  convention,  avoided,  with  no 
leas  care,  the  enacting  of  general  law^,  to  be  observed  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  (scecution  of  them 
roust  have  been  vested  in  the  king,  and' would  have  en. 
Isi|;ed  that  paramount  power  which  was  the  object  of 
tbeir  jealousy.  Thus,  under  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Capet,  the  states-general  (for  that  was  the  name  by  which 
the  supreme  assembly  of  the  French  nation  came  then  to 
be  distinguished)  lost  their  legislative  authority,  or  at 
least  entirely  reiinquisbed  the  esercise  of  it.  From  that 
period,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states-general  extended  no 
farther  than  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determi- 
nation of  questions  with  respect  to  the  right  of  suocessiott 
to  the  crown,  the  settling  of  the  regency  when  the  pre- 
ceding monarch  had  npt  fixed  it  by  his  will,  and  the  pre* 
seating  remonstrances,  enumerating  the  griefances  of 
I    which  the  nation  'wished  to  obtaiajr^dress. 

As^  during  several  centuries,  the  monarchs  of  Ean>pe 
seUoBi  demanded  extraordiiHury  subsidies  of  Aheir  inb* 
jects,  and  the  other  ev^ents  whicb  r^uired  the  iaterposU 
tionof  the  stales  rarely  occurred^  their  oieetings  in  France 
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8BCT.    were  not  ftvquent    They  were  nimmoiied  teemimuBf 
'  by  their  kings,  when  compelled,  by  their  waots  or  bj 


their  fears,  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  convention  of 
their  people ;  but  they  did  not,  like  the  diet  in  German  j« 
the  cortes  in  Spain,  or  the  parliament  in  England,  form 
an  essential  member  of  the  constitution,  the  regular  ex,^ 
ertion  of  whose  powers  was  requisite  to  give  vigour  and 
order  to  government 
Thf  crown     When  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exerdse  lej^sla^ 
•Miireto-  **^^  authority,  the  kings  began  to  assume  it.    They  veiw 
gttCtfive     tured  at  first  on  acts  of  legislation  with  great  reserve, 
svMritx,  ^j  ^^gj.  jjjing  every  precaution  that  could  prevent  their 
subjects  from  being  alarmed  at  the  exercise  of  a  new 
power:  they  did  not  at  once  issue  their  ordinances  in  a 
tone  of  authority  and  command ;  they  treated  with  their 
subjects,  they  pointed  out  what  was  best^  and  allured 
them  to  comply  with  it.    By  degrees,  however,  as  tlie 
preroj^ve  of  the  crown  extended,  and  as  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  came  to  be  established, 
the  kings  of  Fraiice  assumed  more  openly  the  style  and 
authority  of  lawgivers ;  and,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  complete  legislative  power  was  vesft^ 
ed  in  the  crown  *• 
Mdtfac  Having  secured  this  important  acquisition,  the  stepe 

^MMof  which  led  to  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  were  rendered 
SJfc  'f^^  ^^  c^7-  'I'be  people,  accustomed  to  see  their  sove* 
reigns  issue  ordinances,  by  their  sole  authority,  which  re- 
gukted  points  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to 
the  property  of  their  subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when 
they  were  required  by  the  royal  edicts  to  contribute  cer- 
tain sums  towards  supplying  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment, and  carrying  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation. 
When  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XL  first  ventured  to  exer- 
dw  diis  new  power  in  the  manner  which  I  have  already 
described,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority  had 
•o  imperceptibly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  <^ 
France  for  this  innovation,  that  it  excited  no  commotion 
•  wrm  XXXIX. 
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in  &«  kingdom,  and  se^ns  scarcely  to  haYe  given  rife  to    s^^^- 
«Dj  mormur  or  complaint.  assa^as 

When  the  kings  of  France  had  thus  engrossed  every  Oown* 
power  which  can  be  exerted  in  government ;  when  the  ^aace 
right  of  making  laws,  of  levying  money,  of  keeping  An^^^!^* 
army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay,  of  dedartog  war,in^hic«L 
and  of  concluding  peace^  centered  in  the  crown ;  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  kingdom,  which,  under  the  first  race  of 
kings,  was  nearly  democratical ;  which,  under  the  second 
nice,  became  an  aristocracy ;  terminated,  under  the  third 
race,  in  a  pure  monarch.    Every  thing  that  tended  to 
preserve  the  appearance,  or  revive  the  memory,  of  the 
andent  mixed  government,  seems  from  that  period  to 
have  been  industriously  avoided.    During  the  long  and 
active  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  variety  as  well  as  extent  of 
whose  operations  obliged  him  to  lay  many  heavy  impo- 
iitions  on  his  subjects,  the  states-general  of  France  were 
not  onoe  assembled,  nor  were  the  people  once  allowed  to 
exert  the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  which,  according 
to  tlie  original  ideas  of  feudal  government,  was  a  right 
essential  to  every  freeman. 

Two  things,  however,  remained,  which  moderated  the 'The  »^- 
exercise  of  the  regal  prerogative,  and  restrained  it  within  ^tiJS^ 
such  bounds  as  preserved  the  constitution  of  France  from  J^J^J**** 
degenerating  into  mere  despotism.    The  rights  and  pri^Su^of 
vilegea  claimed  by  the  nobility,  must  be  considered  as^^f*^ 
one  barrier  against  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  crown. 
Thoogh  the  nobles  of  France  had  lost  that  political  power 
which  was  vested  in  their  order  as  a  body,  they  still  re* 
tained  the  personal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they 
derived  from  their  rank.  They  preserved  a  consciousness 
of  elevation  above  other  classes  of  citinens ;  an  exemption 
firom  burdens  to  which  persons  of  inferior  condition  were 
sahjed ;  a  contempt  of  the  occupations  in  which  they 
were  engaged ;  the  privilege  of  assuming  ensigns  that  in- 
dicated their  own  dignity ;  a  right  to  be  treated  with  a 
eertnin  degree  of  difference  during  peace ;  and  a  claim  ta 
variwva  distinctions  when  in  Ae  ield.    Many  of  thessi 
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fn^*  preUfnsloni  were  not  founded  on  the  words  of  statutes,  of 
oiMSB  derived  from  positire  laws ;  they  were  defined  and  ascen- 
taioed  bj^the  maxims  of  honour,  a  title  more  delicate, 
but  no  less  sacred  These  rights,  established  and. pro* 
tected  by  a  principle  ^uallj  vigilant  in  guarding  and 
intteptd  in  defending  them,  are  to  the  sovereign  himself 
objects  of  respect  and  veneration.  Wherever  they  stand 
in  its  way,,  the  royal  prerogative  is  bounded.  The  vio- 
lence of  a  despot  may  exterminate  such  an  order  of 
men;  but  as  long  as  it  subsists,  and  its  ideas  of  personal 
distinction  remain  entire,  the  power  of  the  prince  has 
limits  ^ 

As  in  Fmnce  the  body  of  nobility  was  very  numerous, 
and  the  individuals  of  which  it  was  composed  retained  an 
high  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  to  this  we  may 
ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  mode  of  exercising  the 
royal  prerogative  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  go- 
vernment of  that  kingdom.    An  intermediate  order  was 
placed  between  the  monarch  and  his  other  subjects,  and 
in  every  act  of  authority  it  became  necessary  to  attend  to 
its  privileges,  and  not  only  to  guard  against  any  real  rio- 
lation  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  supposing 
St  to  be  possible  that  they  might  be  vidated.    Thua  a 
species  of  government  was  established  in  France,  un- 
known in  the  ancient  ^world— that  of  a  monarchy— »in 
which  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  though  unconfined  by 
any  legal  or  oonstituttonal  restraint,  has  certain  bounds 
set  to  it  by  the  ideas  which  one  class  of  bis  subjects  eo- 
tertain  concerning  their  own  dignity. 
BiMl¥jrthe      The  jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments  in  France,  parti- 
VUic  pax-  cularly  that  of  Paris,  was  the  other  barrier  which  served 
liamencs,    t©  confine  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  within 
that  of      certain  limits.    The  pariiament  of  Paris  was  originally 
*"*        the  court  of  the  kings  of  France,  to  whidi  they  com- 
mitted  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  within  their 
own  domains,  as  well  as  the  power  of  deciding  with  re- 

*  De  TEsprit  des  Loii*  liv.  iL  c  4«     Dr  Pcrguson^s  Esuy  on  the 
St«t  of  CivU  Socitty,  part  i,  sect.  10. 
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spect  to  all  cases  brought  before  it  by  appeals  from  the    srcT. 
courts  of  the  barons.     When,  in  consequence  of  events  ^.^i^J^gi 


and  regulations  which  have  been  mentioned  foryieriy,  the 
time  and  place  of  its  meeting  were  fixed ;  when  not  only 
the  form  of  its  procedure,  but  the  principles  on  which  it 
decided,  were  rendered  regular  and  consistent ;  when 
every  cause  of  importance  was  finally  determined  there, 
and  when  the  people  became  accustomed  to  resort  thither 
as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  Justice,  the  parliament  of 
Paris  rose  to  high  estimation  in  the  kingdom,  its  mem* 
bers  acquired  dignity,  and  its  decrees  were  submitted  to 
with  deference.  Nor  was  this  the  only  source  of  the 
power  and  influence  which  the  parliament  obtained. 
The  kings  of  France,  when  they  first  began  to  assume 
the  legislative  power,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
their  people  to  this  new  exertion  of  prerogative,  produced 
their  edicts  and  ordinances  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
that  they  might  be  approved  of  and  registered  there,  be- 
fore they  were  published  and  declared  to  be  of  authority 
in  the  kingdom.  During  the  intervals  between  the  meet- 
ings of  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  or  during  those 
reigBS  in  which  the  states-general  were  not  assembled,  the 
monarchs  of  France  were  accustomed  to  consult  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  affairs 
of  go%'ernment,  and  frequently  regulated  their  conduct  by 
its  advice,  in  declaring  war,  in  concluding  peace,  and  in 
other  transactions  of  public  concern.  Thus  there  was 
erectetl  in  the  kingdom  a  tribunal  which  became  the  great 
depository  of  the  laws,  and,  by  the  uniform  tenour  of  ita 
decrees,  established  principles  of  justice  and  forms  of 
proceeding  which  were  considered  as  so  sacred,  that  even 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  monarch  durst  not  venture  to 
disregard  or  to  violate  them.  The  members  of  this  illus- 
trious body,  though  they  neither  possess  legislative  au- 
thority, nor  can  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  reputation  and 
influence  which  they  had  acquired  among  their  country- 
men, in  order  to  make  a  stand,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
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^^IL  *    ability,  against  every  unprecedented  and  exorbitant  cx- 
■   '         ertion  of  the  prerogative..  In  every  period  of  the  French 
history,  they  have  merited  the  praise  of  being  the  vir- 
tuous but  feeble  gua^ians  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  nation  *. 
Constitu-        After  taking  this  view  of  the  political  state  of  France, 
govern-      I  proceed  to  consider  that  of  the  German  empire,  from 
»mait  of  the  which  Charles  V.  derived  his  title  of  highest  dignity.   In 

German  ...  ,  .       .  ^     ,  .  »  i 

empire,  expiainmg  the  constitution  of  this  great  and  complex 
body  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  shall 
avoid  entering  into  such  a  detail  as  would  involve  my 
readers  in  that  inextricable  labyrinth  which  is  formed  by 
the  multiplicity  of  its  tribunals,  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, their  interfering  rights,  and  by  the  endless  discus- 
sions or  refinements  of  the  public  lawyers  of  Germany, 
with  respect  to  all  these. 
ir«  Mate  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structure  erected  in 

chttric  60  short  a  time,  that  it  could  not  be  permanent.  Under 
magnc  and  ijjg  immediate  successor  it  began  to  totter,  and  soon  after 
fccndantb,  fell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of  Germany  was  separated 
from  that  of  France,  and  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne 
established  two  great  monarchies,  so  situated  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  perpetual  rivalship  and  enmity  between  them. 
But  the  princes  of  the  race  of  Chaiiemagne  who  were 
fdaced  on  the  imperial  throne,  were  not  altogether  so 
degenerate  as  those  of  the  same  family  who  reigned  in 
France.  In  the  hands  of  the  former,  the  royal  authority 
retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of  Germany,  though 
possessed  of  extensive  pririleges,  as  well  as  ample  terri- 
tories, did  not  early  attain  independence.  The  great 
offices  of  the  crown  continued  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sovereign,  and  during  a  loag  period,  fiefs  remained  in 
their  original  state,  without  beconaing  hereditary  and 
perpetual  in  the  families  of  the  persons  to  whom  thev 
bad  been  granted. 

At  length  the  German  branch  of  the  family  of  Charle- 
magne became  extinct,  and  his  feeble  descendants  who 

•NOTE  XL. 
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reigned  in  France  had  sunk  into  such  contempt,  that  the   SECT. 
GermanB,  without  looking  towards  tliem,  exercised  the^ 


Other  fa- 


right  inherent  in  a  free  people,  and,  in  a  genial  assem- "1,^ J  ^^^ 
bly  of  the  nation,  elected  Conrad  count  ot  Franconia*^'^^^  to 
emperor.      After  him,  Henry  of  Saxony,  and  his  de-r.aidi^?ky. 
scendants  the  three  Othos,  were  placed  in  succession  on^^'9<i- 
the  imperial  throne,  by  the  suffrages  of  their  countrymen. 
The  extensive  territories  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  their 
eminent  abilities  and  enterprising  genius,  not  only  added 
new  vigour  to  the   imperial  dignity,   but  raised  it  to 
higher  power  and  pre-eminence.    Otho  the  Great  march*  a*  !>•  95«- 
ed  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  into  Italy,  and  after 
the  example  of  Charlemagne,  gave  law  to  that  country. 
Every  power  there  recognised  his  authority.   He  created 
popes,  and  deposed   them,  by  his  sovereign  mandate. 
He  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  German  empire. 
Elated  with  his  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Caesar 
Augustus  ^     A  prince  bom  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
pretended  to  be  the  successor  of  the  emperors  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  claimed  a  right  to  the  same  power  and  pre- 
rogative. 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new  titles  The  Oer^ 
and  new  dominions,  gradually  acquired  additional  autho-^*"  "^|^'^'* 
rity  and  splendour,  the  nobility  of  Germany  had  coneui^^nx^o** 
on  at  the  same  time  extendmg  their  privileges  and  juris- M>Tereign 
diction.     The  situation  of  aflfairs  was  favourable  to  their '^^^'^'^y* 
attempts.    The  vigour  which  Charlemagne  had  given  to 
government  quickly  relaxed.    The  incapacity  of  some  of 
his  successors  was  such,  as  would  have  encouraged  vas- 
sals less  enterprising  than  the  nobles  of  that  age,  to  have 
claimed  new  rights,  and  to  have  assumed  new  powers. 
The  civil  wars  in  which  other  emperors  were  engaged, 
obliged  them  to  pay  perpetual  court  to  their  subjects,  on 
whose  support  they  depended,  and  not  only  to  connive 
at  their  usurpations,  but  to  permit,  and  even  to  authorise 
them.    Fiefs  gradually  became  hereditary.     They  were 
transmitted  not  only-  in  the  direct,  but  ako  in  the  cdl- 

•^Aimalista  Saxo,  kc.  ap.  Struv.  Corp.  vol.  i.  p.  24^.  ■• 
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SECT.    lateral  line.     Tlie  investiture  of  them  was  demanded  not 
ssrr-  '  ■■■■'  only  by  male  but  by  female  heirs.     Every  baron  began 
to  exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  within  his  own  domains; 
and  the  dukes  and  counts  of  Germany  took  wide  steps 
towards  rendering  their  territories  distinct  and  indepen- 
mnecclc-  ^^^^  states*.     The  Saxon  emperors  observed  their  pro- 
tiaKtict       gress,  and  were  aware  of  its  tendency.   But  as  they  could 
the^sime    ^^^  hope  to  humble  vassals  already  grown  too  potent,  un- 
power.      less  they  had  turned  their  whole  force  as  well  as  attention 
to  that  enterprise,  and  as  they  were  extremely  intent  on 
their  expeditions  into  Italy,  which  they  could  not  under- 
take without  the  concurrence  of  their  nobles,  they  were 
solicitous  not  to  alarm  them  by  any  direct  attack  on  their 
privileges  and  jurisdictions.     They  aimed,  .however,  at 
undermining  their  power.     With  this  view,  they  incon- 
siderately bestowed  additional  territories,  aud  accumu- 
lated new  honours  on  the  clergy,  in  hopes  that  this  order 
might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility  in 
any  future  struggle*, 
■nic  farai        The  unhappy  effects  of  this  fatal  error  in  policy  were 
tfggran-     ^quickly  felt.  Under  the  emperors  of  the  Franconian  and 
oizmg  the  guabian  lines,  whom  the  Germans,  by  their  voluntary 
.A.  i).     election,  placed  on  the  imperial  throne,  a  new  face  of 
1024.      things  appeared,  and  a  scene  was  exhibited  in  Germany, 
which  astonished  all  Christendom  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
present  age  appears  almost  incredible.  The  popes,  hither- 
to dependent  on  the  emperors,  and  indebted  for  power 
as  weH  as  dignity  to  their  beneficence  and  protectioja, 
began  to  claim  a  superior  jurisdiction;  and,  in  virtne  of 
Authority  which  they  pretended  to  derive  from  Heaven^ 
tried,  condemned,  excommunicated,  and  deposed  their 
former  masters.    Nor  is  this  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
frantic  sally  of  passion  in  a  ponttfF  intoxicated  with  high 
ideas  concerning  the  extent  of  priestly  domination,  and 
tte  plentitude  of  papal  authority.   Gregory  V II.  was  able 
•8  well  as  daring.    His  presumption  and  violence  were 

<  Pfeffel.  Abreg^,  p.  120.  252.     LiK  Feudor.  tit.  i. 
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accompanied  with  political   discernment   and  sagacity.    ^^J?* 

He  had  observed  that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany 

bad  acquired  such  considerable  territories,  and  such  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction,  as  rendered  them  not  only  formidable 
to  the  emperors,  but  disposed  them  to  favour  any  attempt 
to  circumscribe  their  power.  He  foresaw  that  the  eccle- 
siastics of  Germany,  raised  almost  to  a  level  with  it3 
princes,  were  ready  to  support  any  person  who  would 
stand  fOTth  as  the  protector  of  their  privileges  and  in- 
dependence. With  both  of  these  Gregory  negociated, 
and  had  seciired  many  devoted  adherents  among  them, 
before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  head  of 
the  empire 

He  began  his  rupture  with  Henry  IV.  upon  a  pretext  The  con- 
that  was  popular  and  plausible.     He  complained  of  the|^".njj^^ 
venality  and  corruption  with  which  the  emperor  had^^^P'^ud 
granted  the  investiture  of  benefices  to  ecclesiastics.    He  ^na  the 
contended  that  this  right  belon'ged  to  him  at  the  head  of  |;^^^^j^^^'j^^JJ^ 
the  church ;  he  required  Henry  to  confine  himself  within 
the  bounds  of  his  civil  jurisdiction,  and  to  abstain  for 
the  future  from  such  sacrilegious  encroachments  on  the 
spiritual  dominion.    AH  the  censures  of  the  church  were 
denounced  against  Henry,  because  he  refused  to  relinquish 
those  powers  which  his  predecessors  had  uniformly  ex- 
ercised.    The  most  considerable  of  the  German  prindes 
and  ecclesiastics  were  excited  to  take  arms  against  him. 
His  mother,  his  wife,  his  sons,  were  wrought  upon  to 
disregard  ail  the  ties  of  blood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to 
join  the  party  of  his  enemies  ®,    Such  were  the  successful 
arts  with  which  the  court  of  Rome  inflamed  the  super- 
stitious   zeal  and  conducted  the  factious  spirit  of  the 
Germans  and  Italians,  that  an  emperor,  distinguished 
not  only  for  many  virtues,  but  possessed  of  considerable 
talents,  was  at  length  obliged  to  appear  as  a  supplicant 
at  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pope  resided,  and 
to   stand  there  three  days  bare-footed  in  the  depth  of 

*  AxmaL  Gennaa.  ajk  StniT.  L  p.  325. 
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SECT*    winter,  imploring  a  pardon,  which  at  length  he  obtained 
'♦-  willi  difficulty  *. 
A.D.  J077.     This  act  of  humiliation  degraded  the  imperial  dignity. 
Nor  was  the  depression  momentary  only.      The  contest 
between  Gregory  and  Henry  gave  rise  to  the  two  great 
factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines ;  the  former  of 
which  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  the 
latter  defending  the  rights  of  the  emperor,  kept  Germany 
and  Italy  in  perpetual  agitation  dudng  three  centuries. 
T'lic  im.     A  regular  system  for  humbling  the  emperors,  and  cir- 
\h'Xy^'    cumscribing  their  power,  was  formed,  and  adhered  to 
):radiiaiiy    uniformly  throughout  that  period.     The  popes,  the  free 
states  in  Italy,  the  nobility  and  ecclesiastics  of  Germany, 
were  all  interested  in  its  success ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
return  of  some  short  intervals  of  vigour,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  few  able  emperors,  the  imperial  authority 
A.D.  ii56.co"^i^u^^  to  decline.      During  the  anarchy  of  the  long 
interregnum  subsequent  to  the  death  of  William  of  Hol- 
^£)^  J,     land,  it  dwindled  down  almost  to  nothing.     Rodulph  of 
Hapsburg,   the  founder  of  the  house  of  Austria,   and 
who  first  opened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur,  was  at 
length  elected  emperor,  not  that  he  might  re-establish 
and  extend  the  imperial  authority,  but  because  his  terri- 
tories and  influence  were  so  inconsiderable  as  to  excite  no 
jealousy  in  the  German  princes,  who  were  willing  to  pre- 
serve the  forms  of  a  constitution  the  power  and  vigour 
of  which  they  had  destroyed.      Several  of  bis  successors 
were  placed  on  the  imperial  throne  from  the  same  mo- 
tive; and  almost  every  remaining  prerogative  was  wrested 
out  of  the  hands  of  feeble  princes  unable  to  exercise  or  to 
defend  them. 
A  total  During  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion,  the 

^kriSi'"    constitution  of  the  Germanic  body  underwent  a  total 
ticai  conflti-  change.     The  ancient  names  of  courts  and  magistrates, 
'he' onpire.  ^^g^^'hcr  with  the  original  fc^ms  and  appearance  of  po- 
licy, were  preserved ;  but  such  new  privileges  and  juri*- 
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diction  were  assumed,  and  so  many  various  rights  esta-  SECT, 
blished,  that  the  same  species  of  government  no  lon:^t»r  —  ■  '  ■  r 
subsiiited.  The  princes,  the  great  nobility,  the  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  the  free  cities,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
interregnum  wliich  I  have  mentioned  to  establish  or  to 
extend  their  usurpations.  They  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  of  governing  their  respective  territories  with  full 
sovereignty;  they  acknowledged  no  superior  with  re- 
spect to  any  point  relative  to  the  interior  administration 
and  police  of  their  domains;  they  enacted  laws,  im- 
posed taxes,  coined  raoaey,  declared  war,  concluded 
peace,  and  exerted  every  prerogative  peculiar  to  inde- 
pendent states.  The  ideas  of  order  and  political  union, 
which  had  originally  formed  the  various  provinces  of 
Germany  into  one  body,  were  almost  entirely  lost ;  and 
the  society  must  have  dissolved,  if  the  forms  of  feudal 
subordination  bad  not  preserved  such  an  appearance  of 
connection  or  dependence  among  the  various  members 
of  the  community,  as  preserved  it  from  falling  to  pieces. 

This  bond  of  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble;  F„prd,fnf» 
and  hardly  any  principle  remained  in  the  German  con-f^rputnn^ 
stitution,  of  sufficient  force  to  maintain  public  order,  orthu«aic 
even  to  ascertain  personal  security.     From  the  accession  °^^"^'^^^»y- 
of  Rodulph  of  Hapsburg,  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Charles  V.,  the  empire  felt  every 
calamity  which  a  state  must  endure,  when  the  authority 
of  government  is  so  much  relaxed  as  to  have  lost  its  pro- 
per degree  of  vigour.      The  causes  of  dissension  among 
that  vast  number  of  members  which  composed  the  Ger> 
manic  body,  were  infinite  and  unavoidable.    These  gave 
rise  to  perpetual  private  wars,  which  were  carried  on  with 
all  the  violence  that  usually  accompanies  resentment  when 
unrestrained  by  superior  authority.     Rapine,  outrage, 
exactions,  became  universal.   Commerce  was  interrupted ; 
industry  suspended ;  and  every  part  pf  Germany  resem- 
bled a  country  which  an  enemy  had  plundered  and  left 
desolated     The  variety  of  expedients  employed  with  a 

'  Sec  above,  page  38,  and  note  xxi.     Datt.  tie  puw  puWica  inipcf-^j< 
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SECT,   view  to  restore  order  and  trauquillity^  prove  that  the  grie- 
/      vanrpfl  occasioned  by  this  state  of  anarchy  had  grown  in- 


tolerable.    Arbiters  were  appointed  to  terminate  the  dif- 
ferences among  the  several  states.    The  cities  united  in  a 
league,  the  object  of  which  was  to  check  the  rapine  and 
extortions  of  the  nobility.    The  nobility  formed  confede- 
racies on  purpose  to  maintain  tranquillity  among  their 
own  order.      Germany  was  divided  into  several  circles, 
in  each  of  which  a  provincial  and  jl^artial  jurisdiction  was 
established,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  public  and  common 
tribunal  •. 
Particular-      But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual,  that  they 
intritutioo  Served  only  to  demonstrate  the  violence  of  that  anarchy 
of  the  ini-  ivhich  prevailed,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  em* 
chamber.,    ploycd  to  correct  it.    At  length  Maximilian  re-established 
-^^•^^^i- public  order  in  the  empire,  by  instituting  the  imperial 
chamber,  a  tribunal  composed  of  judges  named  partly  by 
A.  D.  13 1  a.  the  emperor,  partly  by  the  several  states,  and  vested  witJi 
authority  to  decide  finally  concerning  all  differences  among 
the  mejiibers  of  the  Germanic  body.  A  few  years  after,  by 
giving  a  new  form  to  the  Aulic  council,  which  takes  cog- 
nisance of  all  feudal  causes,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  em- 
peror s  immediate  jurisdiction,  he  restored  some  degree 
of  vigour  to  the  imperial  authority. 
At  the  be-      But  notwithstanding  the  salutary  effects  of  these  regola- 
S©"ix?  ^^  *^^"'  *°^  improvements,  the  political  constitution  of  the 
teenth  cen.  German  empire,  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of 
empire  an   wl**ch  I  propose  to  Write  the  history,  was  of  a  species  so 
aMociatioii  peculiar,  as  not  to  resemble  perfectly  any  form  of  govern- 
Kign  '      ment  known  either  in  the  ancient  or  modern  world.     It 
•tatci.        ^gg  a  complex  body,  formed  by  the  association  of  several 
states,  each  of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent 
jurisdiction  within  its  own  territories.  Of  all  the  members 
which  composed  this  united  body,  the  emperor  waa  the 
head.     In  his  name,  all  decrees  and  regulations,  with  re- 
spect to  points  of  common  concern,  were  issued ;  and  to 
him  the  power  of  carrying  them  into  execution  was  com* 

*  Datt.  psssiin.    Struv.  Corp.  Hiat.  I,  610,  *c. 
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siltted  But  ibis  appearance  of  monarchical  power  in  the    ^f  5:^' 
emperor  was  inore  than  counterbalanced  by  the  intluencessaoBs 
of  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire  in  every  act  of  ad- 
mioistration.     No  law  extending  to  the  whole  body  could      % 
pass,  00  resolution  that  affected  the  general  interest  could 
be  takeo,  without  ihe  approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  em-    ' 
pire.    In  this  assembly,  every  sovereign  princL"  and  state 
of  the  Germanic  body  had  a  right  to  be  present,  to  delibe- 
rate, and  to  vote.    The  decrees  oi*  recesses  of  the  diet  were 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  tlie  emperor  was  bound  to 
ratify  and  enforce. 

Under  this  aspeet,  the  constitution  of  the  empire  dp-ivcu!;ari. 
pears  a  regular  confederacy,  similar  to  the  Achaean  league  ^'*^* '"  ^^^ 
in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  that  of  the  United  Provinces  and  thin  J^.o- 
oftfae  Swiss  cantons  in  modern  times.      But  if  viewed^'*"*'"* 
ia  another  light,  striking  peculiarities  in  its  political  state 
present  themselves.    The  Germanic  body  was  not  formed 
by  the  union  of  members  altogether  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent.    All  the  princes  and  states  joined  in  tliis  asso- 
ciation were  originally  subject  to  the  emperors,  and  ac- 
knowledged them  as  sovereigns.     Besides  this,  they  ori- 
ginally held  their  lands  as  imperial  fiefs^  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  tenure,  owed  the  emperor  all  those  services 
which  feudal  vassab  are  bound  to  perform  to  their  liege 
lord.    But  though  this  political  sui^eciion  was  entirely  at 
an  end,  and  the  influence  of  the  feudal  .relation  miich  di- 
minished, the  ancient  forms  and  instituiions,  introduced 
frhile  the  emperors  governed  Germany  with  authority  not 
inferior  to  that  which  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  pos- 
sessed, still  remained.    Thus  an  opposition  was  establish- 
ed between  the  genius  of  the  government,  and  the  forms  of 
administration  in  the  German  empire.    The  former  coo- 
lidered  the  emperor  only  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy,  the 
members  of  which,  by  their  voluntary  choice,  have  raised 
him  to  that  dignity  ;  the  latter  seemed  to  imply,  that  b^ 
is  really  invested  with  sovereign  power.    By  this  circum-The  defect* 
stance,  such  principles  of  hostility  and  discord  were  inter- J^^^^^'^'^I'^J^"} 
woven  into  the  frame  of  the  Germanic  body,  as  aflectcd  iic  cn«;'r-' 
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SECT,    guci,  ^f  itj  members,  rendering  their  interior  union  incoof- 
===plete,  and  their  external  efforts  feeble  and  irregular.   The 


pernicious  influence  of  this  defect,  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  is  so  considerable,  that,  without 
attending  to  it,  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  many  trans- 
actions in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  or  form  just  ideas 
concerning  the  genius  of  the  German  government* 
from^L        ^^^  emperors  of  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
limited      teenth  century,  were  distinguished  by  the  most  pompous 
of  d^em-  ^i^'c^9  ^^^  ^y  ^^^^  ensigns  of  dignity  as  intimated  their 
perara.       authority  to  be  superior  to  that  of  ail  other  monarchs.  The 
greatest  princes  of  the  empire  attended,  and  served  them, 
on  some  occasions,  as  the  officers  of  their  household.  They 
•xercised  prerogatives  which  no  other  sovereign  ever 
daimed ;  they  retained  pretensions  to  all  the  extensive 
powers  which  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed  in  any  former 
age.      But,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  possessing  that 
ample  domain  which  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  empe- 
rors of  Germany,  and  which  stretched  from  Basil  to  Co- 
logne, along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  %  they  were  stripped 
of  all  territorial  property,  and  had  not  a  single  city,  a 
single  castle,  a  single  foot  of  land,  that  belonged  to  tnem 
as  heads  of  the  empire.    As  their  domain  was  alienated,  ' 
their  stated  revenues  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing ; 
and  the  extraordinary  aids,  which  on  a  few  occasions 
they  obtained,  were  granted  sparingly,  and  paid  with  re- 
luctance.   The  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  though 
they  seemed  to  recognise  the  imperial  authority,  were 
subjects  only  in  name,  each  of  them  possessing  a  complete 
municipal  jurisdiction  within  the  precincts  of  hb  own  ter- 
ritories. 
From  the       From  this  ill-compacted  frame  of  government,  efiects 
rhIir/titiL  ^^^  ^^^  unavoidable  resulted.     The  emperors,  dazsled 
and  preten.  with  the  splcndouT  of  their  titles,  and  the  external  signs 
of  vast  authority,  were  apt  to  imagine  themselves  to  be  the 
seal  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  were  led  to  aim  con- 
tinualiy  at  recovering  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which 

^  Ffeltel.  Abrcgc,  &c.  p,  241. 
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the  forms  of  the  constitution  seemed  to  vest  in  them,  and 
'which  their  predecessors,  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,: 
had  actoally  enjoyed.  The  princes  and  states,  aware  of 
the  nature  as  well  as  extent  of  these  pretensions,  were  pre- 
petaallj  on  their  guard,  in  order  to  watch  all  the  motions  * 
of  the  imperial  court,  and  to  circumscribe  its  power  within 
limits  stUl  more  narrow.  The  emperors,  in  support  of 
their  claims,  appealed  to  ancient  forms  and  institutions, 
which  the  states  held  to  be  obsolete.  The  states  founded 
their  rights  on  recent  practice  and  modern  privileges, 
which  the  emperors  considered  as  usurpations. 

This  jealousy  of  the  imperial  authority,  together  with  From  the 
the  opposition  between  it  and  the  rights  of  the  states^  in-  |!|)hich 'chL 
creased  considerably  from  the  time  that  the  emperors  were  were 
elected,  not  by  the  collective  body  of  German  nobles,  but 
by  a  few  princes  of  chief  dignity.  During  a  long  period, 
all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  had  a  right  to  as- 
semble, and  to  make  choice  of  the  person  whom  they  ap- 
pointed to  be  their  head.  But,  amidst  the  violence  and 
anarchy  which  prevailed  for  several  centuries  in  the  em* 
pire^  seven  princes  who  possessed  the  most  extensive  ter- 
ritories, and  who  bad  obtained  an  hereditary  title  to  the 
great  offices  of  the  state,  acquired  the  exclusive  privilege, 
of  nominating  the  emperor.  This  right  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  Golden  Bgll ;  the  mode  of  exercising  it  was 
ascertained ;  and  they  were  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  eUctors,  The  nobility  and  free  cities  being  thus  strip- 
ped of  a  privilege  which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  were  less 
connected  with  a  prince  towards  whose  elevation  they 
had  not  contributed  by  their  suffrages,  ^d  came  to  be 
more  apprehensive  of  his  authority.  The  electors^  by 
their  extensive  power,  and  the  distinguishing  privileges 
which  they  possessed,  became  formidable  to  the  emperors, 
with  whom  they  were  placed  almost  on  a  level  in  several 
acts  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  introduction  of  the  electoral 
college  into  the  empire,  and  the  authority  which  it  ac^ 
quired,  instead  ^f  diminishing,  contributed  to  strengthen 
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SEcr.    tlie  principles  of  hostliity  and  discord  in  the  Germanic 
'  ssconstit'Uion. 


diffLTciiT        These  were  further  augmented  by  the  various  and  re- 
forms of     pugnani  forms  of  civil  policy  in  the  several  states  which 
imjit^?Ifa.  composed  the  Germanic  Iwdy.     It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
biikhed  ill   j.g0dgj.  the  union  of  independent  states  perfect  and  entire, 
which  com- even  when  the  genius  and  forms  of  their  respective  govem- 
crwnM*^rc  ^^^^  happen  to  be  altogether  similar.     But,   in  the 
body.        German  empire,  which  was  a  confederacy  of  princes,  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  of  free  cities,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  incorporate  thoroughly.    The  free  cities  were  small 
republics,  in  which  the  maxims  and  spirit  peculiar  to  that 
i^pecies  of  government  prevailed.   The  princes  and  nobfes, 
to  whom  supreme  jurisdiction  belonged,  possessed  a  sort 
of  monarchical  power  within  their  own  territories,  and 
the  forms  of  their  interior  administration  nearly  resembled 
those  of  the  great  feudal  kingdoms.     The  interests,  the 
ideas,  the  objects  of  states  so  differently  constituted,  can- 
not be  the  same.     Nor  could  their  common  deliberations 
be  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit,  while  the  love  of  liberty 
and  attention  to  commerce  were  the  reigning  principles 
in  the  cities ;  while  the  desire  of  power,  and  ardour  for 
military  gloiy,  were  the  governing  passions  of  the  princes 
and  nobility. 
Trom  the        The  secular  and  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  empire 

the  secular  bility.  Considerable  territories  had  been  granted  to  several 
•LtiMl**  <rfthe  German  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  some  of  the 
members.   Mghcst  offices  in  the  empire  having  hecn  annexed  to  them 
inalienably,  were  held  by  the  ecclesiastics  raised  to  these 
dignities.    The  younger  sons  of  noblemen  of  the  second 
order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  church,  were 
commonly  promoted  to  these  stations  of  eminence  and 
power ;  and  it  was  no  small  mortification  to  the  princes 
and  great  nobility  to  see  persons  raised  from  an  inferior 
rank  to  the  same  level  with  themselves,  or  even  exalted  to 
superior  dignity.    The  education  of  these  churchmen,  the 
genius  of  their  profession,  and  their  connection  with  the 
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court  of  Rome,  rendered  their  character,  as  well  as  their    SECT. 
interest,  different  from  those  of  the  other  members  of  tbe^sssifss: 
Germanic  body,  with  whom  they  were  called  to  act  in 
concert  Thus  another  source  of  jealousy  and  variance  was 
o{)ened,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we  are 
searching  into  the  nature  of  the  German  constitution. 

To  all  these  causes  of  dissension  may  be  added  one  From  the 
more,  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  power  and^"jjj;^„, 
wealth  among  the  states  of  the  empire.  The  electors,  and  'ion  of 
other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only  possessed  sove-p^wer 
reign  jurisdiction,  but  governed  such  extensive,  populous,  **"<*"&  ^^^ 
and  rich  countries,  as  rendered  them  great  princes.  Many 
of  the  other  members^  though  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  ruled  over  such  petty  domains,  that  their 
real  power  bore  no  proportion  to  this  high  prerogative. 
A  well-compacted  and  vigorous  confederacy  could  not  be 
formed  of  such  dissimilar  states.  The  weaker  were  jealous^ 
tuoiid,  and  unable  either  to  assert  or  to  defend  their  just 
privileges.  The  more  powerful  were  apt  to  assume  and  to 
become  oppressive.  The  electors  and  emperors,  by  turns, 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  authority,  by  encroach- 
ing on  those  feeble  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  who 
sometimes  defended  their  rights  with  much  spirit,  but  more 
frequently,  being  overawed  or  corrupted,  they  tamely  sur- 
rendered their  privileges,  or  meanly  favoured  the  designs 
formed  against  them  *. 

After  contemplating  all  these  principles  of  disunion  and  ah  these 
opposition  in  the  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  i^q"^^'^^ 
will  be  easy  to  account  for  the  want  of  concord  and  body  inca- 
nniformity  conspicuous  in  its  councils  and  proceedings.  [„!  w^"^" 
That  slow,  dilatory,  distrustful,  and  irresolute  spirit  which  union  ani 
characterises  all  its  deliberations,  will  appear  natural  in  a^'^^"*^" 
body  the  junction  of  whose  members  was  so  incomplete^ 
the  different  parts  of  which  were  held  together  by  such 
feeble  ties,  and  set  at  variance  by  such  powerful  motives. 
But  the  empire  of  Germany,  nevertheless,  comprehended 
countries  of  such  great  extent,  and  was  inhabited  by  such 

•NOTEXLII. 
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5;ect.    a  martial  and  bardj  race  of  men,  that  when  the  abilities 
'  ^*      of  an  emperor,  or  zeal  for  anj  common  cause,  could  rouse 


this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  its  strength,  it  acted  with 
almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  history  we  shall 
find,  that  as  the  measures  on  which  Charles  V.  was  most 
intent  were  often  thwarted  or  rendered  abortive  by  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  division  peculiar  to  the  Germanic 
constitution;  so  it  was  by  the  influence  which  he  acquired 
over  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  by  engaging  them  to 
co-operate  with  him,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  some  of 
the  greatest  etTorts  which  distinguisli  his  reign. 
vi(*w  of  The  Turkish  history  is  so  blended,  during  the  reign  of 
\h  ^  "^  Charles  V.  with  that  of  the  great  nations  in  Europe,  and 
menc.  thc  Ottoman  Porte  interposed  so  often,  and  with  such'  de- 
cisive influence,  in  the  wars  and  negociations  of  tbe 
Christian  princes,  that  some  previous  account  of  the  state 
of  government  in  that  great  empire  is  no  less  necessary^ 
for  the  information  of  my  readers,  than  those  views  of  the 
constitution  of  other  kingdoms  which  I  have  already  ex- 
hibited to  them. 
hi  origin.  I^  ^^^  b^"  ^^^  f^^^  ^^  ^^^  southern  and  more  fertile  parts 
of  Asia,  at  different  periods,  to  be  conquered  by  that 
warlike  and  hardy  race  of  men  who  inhabit  the  vast 
country  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Scythia, 
and  among  the  moderns  by  that  of  Tartary.  One  tribe 
of  these  people,  called  Turks  or  Turcomans,  extended 
its  conquests,  under  various  leaders,  and  during  several 
centuries,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  straits 
of  the  Dardanelles.  Towards  the  middle  of  tbe  fifteenth 
century,  these  formidable  conquerors  took  Constantinople 
by  storm,  and  established  the  seat  of  their  government  in 
that  imperial  city.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
the  other  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hungary,  were 
subjected  to  their  power. 
j.^  ^  But,  though  the  seat  of  tbe  Turkish  government  was 

tic  gaiins.  fixed  in  Europe,  and  the  sultans  obtained  possession  of 
such  extensive  dominions  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  the 
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genius  of  their  policy  continued  to  be  purely  Asiatic^  and    sect. 
may  be  properly  termed  a  despotism,  in  contradistinction  m    "i 
to  those  raonarchical  and  republican  forms  of  government, 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  contemplating.     The  su- 
preme power  was  vested  in  sultans  of  the  Ottoman  race, 
that  blood  being  deemed  so  sacred,  that  no  other  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  throne.    From  this  elevation  these 
sovereigns  could  look  down  and  behold  all  their  subjects 
reduced  to  the  same  level  before  them.     The  maxims  of 
Tuiicish  policy  do  not  authorise  any  of  those  institutions, 
which,  in  other  countries  limit  the  exercise  or  moderate 
the  rigour  of  monarchical  power;  they  admit  neither  of 
any  great  court  with  constitutional  and  permanent  juris- 
diction to  interpose,  both  in  enacting  laws,  and  in  super- 
intending the  execution  of  them ;  nor  of  a  body  of  here- 
ditary nobles,  whose  sense  of  their  own  pre*eminence, 
whose  consciousness  ^of  what  is  due  to  their  rank  and 
character,  whose  jealousy  of  their  privileges,  circumscribe 
the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not  only  as  a  barrier 
against  the  excesses  of  his  caprice,  but  stand  as  an  inter- 
mediate order  between  him  and  the  people.    Under  the 
Turkish  government  the  political  condition  of  every  sub- 
ject is  equal.    To  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  sultan 
is  the  only  circumstance  that  confers  distinction.     Even 
this  distinction  is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so 
dosely  annexed  to  the  station  in  which  any  individual 
serves,  that  it  is  scarcely  communicated  to  the  persons  of 
those  who  are  placed>in  them.  The  highest  dignity  in  the 
eni]nre  does  not  give  any  rank  or  pre-eminence  to  the 
family  of  him  who  enjoys  it.    As  every  man,  before  he  is 
raised  to  any  station  of  authority,  must  go  through  the 
preparatory  discipline  of  a  long  and  servile  obedience'; 
the  moment  he  is  deprived  of  power,  he  and  his  posterity 
return  to  the  same  condition  with  other  subjects,  and  sink 
back  into  obscurity.     It  is  the  distinguishing  and  odious 
duuracteristic  of  Eastern  despotism,  that  it  annihilates  all 
•ther  ranks  of  men,  in  order  to  exalt  the  monarch ;  that 

'  State  of  the  Turkish  Bmpiro  by  Rycaut,  p.  25. 
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III.  ' 


SECT,    ji^  leaves  notbiog  to  the  former,  while  it  gives  every  thing 


= to  the  latter;  that  it  endeavours  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  those 

who  are  subject  to  it,  the  idea  of  no  relation  between  men 

but  that  of  a  master  and  of  a  slave,  the  former  destine4 

,  to  command  and  to  punish,  tlie  latter  formed  to  trembk 

and  obey  *. 

Power  cf       But,  as  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently  ob- 

the  iwiran   gtfuet  or  defeat  the  salutary  effects  of  the  best  regulated 

limited  by  ,  '         /  ...  .... 

religion ;    governments,  there  are  others  which  contribute  to  miti- 
gate the.evils  of  the  most  defective  forms  of  policy.  There 
can,  indeed,  be  no  constitutional  restraints  upon  the  will 
of  a  prince  in  a  despotic  governnient ;  but  there  may  be 
such  as  are  accidental.     Absolute  as  the  Turkish  sultans 
are,  they  feel  themselves  circumscribed  both  by  religion, 
the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is  founded  ^,  and 
by  the  army,  the  instrument  which  they  must  employ  in 
order  to  iflBJntain  it.     Wherever  religion  interposes,  the 
will^f  the  sovereign  must  subnut  to  its  decrees.     When 
the  koran  I^tb  prescribed  any  religious  rite,  hath^enjoiQed 
any  moral  duty,  or  hath  confirmed  by  its  sanction  wg' 
political  maxim,  the  command  of  the  sultan  cannotiover- 
anil  hj  the  ^^^"  ^^^^  which  an   higher  authority  hath  established, 
ijiilitary.     The  chief  restriction,  however,  on  the  will  of  the  suhans, 
js  imposed  by  the  military  power.    An  armed  force  must 
surround  the  throne  of  every  despot,    to  maintain  Lis 
authority,  and  to  execute  his  4?onimands.    As  the  Turks 
extended  their  empire  over  nations  which  they  did  not 
etterminate,  but  reduce  to  subjection^  they  found  it  neces- 
o  '  *  of   ^^^  ^^  render  their  military  establishments  numerous  and 
rhe  janiza-  formidable.   Amurath,  their  third  sultan,  in  order  to  form 
""^  a  body  of  troops  devoted  to  his  will,  that  might  serve  as 

'the  immediate  guards  of  his  person  and  dignity,  com- 
manded his  officers  to  seise  annually,  as  the  imperial  pro- 
perty, the  fifth  part  of  the  youth  taken  in  war.  Tbese» 
after  being  instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inured 

•  NOTE  XLIII. 
»  flvcaut,  p.  8. 
I 
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l(^  obedienee  hy  serere  discipline,  and  trained  to  warlike  sscm 
exerdae^  were  formed  into  a  body,  distinguished  by  the  ^sss^m^ 
name  of  jamssariesy  or  new  soldiers.  Every  sentiment 
wbicb  eotbitsiBsm  can  inspire^  every  mark  of  distinction 
tkat  the  fayoor  of  the  prince  could  confer,  w«re  employed 
in  order  to  animate  Ais  body  with  martial  ardour,  and 
with  a  consciousness  of  its  own  preeminence  \  The 
janiearies  soon  became  the  chief  strength  and  pride  of 
the  Ottoomn  armies ;  and,  by  their  number,  as  well  as 
reputation,  were  distinguished  above  all  the  troops  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the  sultans  *. 

Thus,   us  tbe    supreme   power   in  every  society  isTheirvMi 
possessed  by  th<»e  who  have  arms  in  their  hands,  this*i[^yg.^ 
fonnidabie  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be  the  instrumentsgover^ 
of  eolarging  the  sultanas  authority,  acquired,  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  of  ooatrouling  it.     The  janizaries  in 
Constanttnopte,  like  the  prsstorian  band  in  ancient  Rome, 
quickly  perceived  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  being  stationed  in  tbe  capital,   from  their  union 
under  one  standard,  and  from   being  masters  of  the 
person  ctf  the  prince.  The  sultans  became  no  less  sensible 
of  their  infloence  and  importance.    The  captculyy  or  sol- 
diery of  the  Porte,  was  the  only  power  in  the  empire 
that  a  sttltan  or  his  vizier  had  reason  to  dread.     To  pre- 
teire  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  the  janizaries  waft 
the  great  art  of  government,  and  the  principal  object  of 
•ttentios  in  the  policy  of  tbe  Ottoman  court.    Under  a 
monarch  whose  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  fit  him  for 
command,    they  are   obsequious   instruments,    eiecutt 
whatever  he  enjoins,  and  render  his  power  irresistible. 
Under  feeble  princes,  or  such  as  are  unfortunate,  they 
iKoome  turbulent  and   mutinous,    assume  the  tone  of 
Ktestera,  degrade  and  eatalt  sultans  at  pleasure,  and  teacb 
(hose  to  tremble,  on  whose  nod  at  other  times  life  and 
<*«ath  depend. 
From  Mahomet  II.  who  took  Constantinople^  to  Soly« 

'^  Prrncc  Cantemir*8  Hlftery  of  iht  Othman  UjDj/in»  p.  eT. 
•  NOTE  XLIU. 
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5iiCT  maa  the  Magnificent,  who  began  bis  reign  s  fetrttoniki 
—  .: — .jiffpr  Charles  V.  was  placed  on  the  imperial  throne  of 
the  T.n  k?  Germany,  ,a  succession  of  illustrious  princes  ruled  over 
towards  the  Turkish  empire.  By  their  great  abilities,  they  kept 
oitiiaion.  ^j^^.^  subjects  of  every  order,  military  as  well  as  civil, 
submissive  to  government,  and  had  the  absolute  com* 
mand  of  whatever  force  their  vast  empire  was  able  to  ex- 
ert. Solyman,  in  particular,  who  is  known  to  the  Chris- 
tians chiefly  as  a  conqueror,  but  is  celebrated  in  the 
Turkish  annals  as  the  great  lawgiver  who  established  or* 
der  and  police  in  their  empire,  governed,  during  bis  long 
reign,  with  no  less  authority  than  wisdom.  He  divided 
hi«  dominions  into  several  districts;  he  appointed  the 
number  of  soldiers  which  each  should  furnish ;  be  appro- 
priated  a  certain*  proportion  of  the  land  in  every  province 
for  their  maintainance :  he  regulated,  with  a  minute  ac- 
curacy, every  thing  relative  to  their  discipline,  their  arms, 
and  the  nature  of  their  service ;  he  put  the  finances  of 
the  empire  into  an  orderly  train  of  administration ;  and, 
though  the  taxes  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  despotic  monarchies  of  the  east,  are  Car  from 
being  considerable,  he  supplied  that  defect  by  an  atten- 
tive and  severe  economy. 

'^^'*" . .      Nor  was  it  only  under  such  sultans  as^  Solyman,  whose 
cages  which  i  ,  ,  .  .       , 

they  pos-    talents  were  no  less  adapted  to  preserve  internal  order 

Ih^hriT  ^^^^  *^  conduct  the  operations  of  war,  that  the  Turkish 
tian  power  empire  engaged  with  advantage  in  its  contests  with  the 
teenth*^^  Christian  states.     The  long  succession  of  aUe  princes 
cntwy.     which   I   have  mentioned,  had  given  such  vigour  and 
firmness  to  the  Ottoman  government,  that  it  seems  to 
have  attained,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  its  constitution  was  cap- 
able ;  whereas  the  great  monarchies  in  Christendom  were 
still  far  from  that  state  which  could  enable  them  to  act 
with  a  full  exertion  of  their  force.     Besides  this,  the 
Turkish  troops  in  that  age  possessed  every  advantage 
which  arises  from  superiority  in  military  discipline.     At 
the  time  when  Solyman  began  his  reign^  the  janicaries 
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had  beeo  embodied  near  a  century  and  a  half;  and  du«   ^f5^' 
ring  that  long  period,  the  severity  of  their  military  dis-^si^ 


cipline  had  in  no  degree  relaxed.  The  other  soldiers, 
drawn  from  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  had  been  kept 
almost  continually  under  arms,  in  the  various  wars  which 
the  sultans  had  carried  on,  with  hardly  any  interval  of 
peace.  Against  troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to 
ttrrice,  the  forces  of  the  Christian  powers  took  the  field 
with  great  disadvantage.  The  most  intelligent  as  well  as 
impartial  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  acknowledge 
and  lament  the  superior  attainments  of  the  Turks  in  the 
nilitaiy  art  *•  The  success  which  almost  uniformly  at- 
tended their  arms,  in  all  their  wars,  demonstrates  the  just- 
ness of  this  observation.  The  Christian  armies  did  not 
acquire  that  superiority  over  the  Turks  which  they  now 
possess,  until  the  long  establishment  of  standing  forces 
kad  improved  military  discipline  among  the  former,  and 
until  various  causes  and  events,  which  it  is  not  my  pro- 
f  ince  to  explain,  had  corrupted  or  abolished  their  ancient 
warlike  institutions  among  the  latter. 

•  NOTE  XLIV. 
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BOOK  I. 

CiiABi.B9  V.  was  bom  at  Ghent,  on  the  twenty-fourth    sook 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred.       ^' 
His  father,  Philip  the  Handsome,  archduke  of  Austria,  bi  ch  of 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maxinailian,  and  of  Mary,^'^^"  ^ 
the  only  child  of  Charles  the  B<rid,  the  last  prince  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy.     His   mother,   Joanna,   was   the 
tecond  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  and  of 
Isabella  queen  of  Castile. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  ^^^^^THitdomi- 
for  this  young  prince  to  the  inheritance  of  more  e&»otonsafui 
tensive  dominions   than  any  European  monarch  ui^ce^^^^^^ 
Charlemagne  had  possessed.    Each  of  his  ancestors  hadhe  ac<iuir(4 
acquired  kingdoms  or  provinces,   towards  which  their  ^^ 
prospect  of  succession  was  extronely  remote.    The  rick 
pocaessions  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  had  been  destined  for 
•Bother  family,  she  having  been  contracted  by  berfetker    ' 
to  the  only  son  of  Louis  XI.  of  France;  but  that  capri* 
cious  monarch,  indulging  his  hatred  tocher  family,  chose 
rather  to  strip  her  of  part  of  her  territories  by  foree  than 
to  secure  the  whole  by  marriage ;  and  by  this  miscon*. 
diet,  fatal  to  his  posterity,  he  threw  all  the  Netherlands 
and  Ftanche  Coml^  into  the  baada  of  a  mul.    IsMieiia, 
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BOOE   the  daughter  of  John  II.  of  Castile,  far  from  having  aiqr 
i  prospect  of  that  noble  inheritance  which  she  transmitt^ 


to  her  grandson,  passed  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  ob- 
scurity and  indigence.     But  the  Castilians,  exasperated 
against  her  brother  Henry  IV.  an  ill-advised  and  vicious 
prince,  publicly  charged  him  with  impotence,  and  hia 
queen  with  adultery.     Upon  his  demise,  rejecting  Joan- 
'        na,  whom  Henry  had  uniformly,  and  even  on  his  death- 
bed, owned  to  be  his  lawful  daughter,  and  whom  an  as- 
sembly of  the  states  had  acknowledged  to  be  the  heir  of 
'  his  kingdom,  they  obliged  her  to  retire  into  Portugal, 
and  placed  Isabella  on  the  throne  of  Castile.    Ferdinand 
owed  the  crown  of  Arragon  to  the  unexpected  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  acquired  the  •kingdom  of  Ntqpies 
and  Sicily  by  violating  the  faith  of  treaties  and  disre- 
garding the  ties  of  blood.   To  all  these  kingdoms,  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  by  an  effort  of  genius  and  of  intrepidi* 
ty  the  boldest  and  most  successful  that  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  added  a  New  World,  the  wealth  of 
which  became  one  considerable  source  of  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
^hiUpand       Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
ikhtfVnd*  ^"^  ^^^^  eldest  daughter,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  being 
Qother,      cut  off,  without  issue,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  alf  their 
^  ^  hopes  centered  in  Joanna  and  her  posterity.     But  as  her 
husband,  the  archduke,  was  a  stranger  to  the  Spaniards^ 
'  it  was  thought  expedient  to  invite  him  into  Spain,  that 

by  residing  among  them,  he  might  accustom  himself  to 
their  laws  and  manners ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
oortes,  or  assembly  of  states,  whose  authority  was  then 
so  great  in  Spain  that  no  title  to  the  crown  was  reckoned 
valid  unless  it  received  their  sanction,  would  acknowledge 
his  right  of  succession,  together  with  that  of  the  infanta^ 
bis  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna,  passing  through  France  ia 
509*  ^I^^u*  v^y  ^o  Spain,  were  entertained  in  that  kingdom 
with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  archduke  did  ho« 
mage  to  Louis  XII.  for  the  eardoon  of  Flanders,  and  took 
hifi  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  reabn  in  the- parliament  of  Paric 
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They  were  received  in  Spain  with  every  mark  of  honour    ^^j^^- 
that  the  parental  afTection  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  "^ 


the  respect  of  their  subjects,  could  di  vise ;  and  their  title 
to  the  crown  was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  the  cortes 
of  both  kingdoms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satisfaction  Fcrdli 
*"<J  joji  some  secret  uneasiness  preyed  upon  the  mind  oP^^>^ 
each  of  these  princes.  The  stately  and  reserved  ceremo-powcr, 
nial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  burdensome  to  Philip^  a 
prince,  young,  gay,  affable,  fond  of  society  and  of  plea- 
sure, that  he  soon  began  to  express  a  desire  of  returning 
to  his  native  cpuntry,  the  manners  of  which  were  more 
suited  to  his  temper.  Ferdinand,  observing  the  declin* 
ing  health  of  his  queen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that  his 
right  to  the  government  of  Castile  must  cease,  easily  fore- 
saw, that  a  prince  of  Philip^s  disposition,  and  who  al- 
ready discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  reign,  would 
never  consent  to  his  retaining  any  degree  of  authority  in 
that  kingdom ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  diminution  of 
his  power  awakened  the  jealousy  of  that  ambitious  mo- 
narch. 

Isabella  beheld,  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  a  mo-  inhdhu 
ther,  the  indifference  and  neglect  with  which  the  &<'ch-^|^'|^^ 
duke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  destitute  of  those  ^(<o 
beauties  of  person,  as  well  as  those  accomplishments  of  k^  daug^ 
mind,  which  fixed  the  affections  of  a  husband.    Her  un-'^* 
derstanding,  always  weak,  was  often  disordered.     She 
doated  on  Philip  with  such  an  excess  of  childish  and  In- 
discreet fondness,  as  excited  disgust  rather  than  affection. 
Her  jealousy,  for  which  her  husband^s  behaviour  gave  her 
too  much  cause,  was  proportioned  to  her  love,  and  often 
broke  out  in  the  most  extravagant  actions.     Isabella, 
though  sensible  of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pitying  her 
condition,  which  was  soon  rendered  altogether  deplorable, 
^tbe  archduke'^s  abrupt  resolution  of  setting  out,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  for  Flanders,  and  of  leaving  her  in  Spain. 
Isabella  intreated  him  not  to  abandon  his  wife  to  grief  and 
inelancholy,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  h«r,  as  ahewas 
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BOOK   jigjy.  jiig  ^jju^  Qf  lief  delivery.    Joanna  conjured  him  to 
I  put  off  his  journey  for  three  days  only,  that  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  Christmai 
in  his  company.     Ferdinand,  after  representing  the  im- 
prudence of  his  leaving  Spain,  before  he  had  time  to  be> 
come  acquainted  with  the  genius,  or  to  gain  the  atfec- 
tions,  of  the  people  who  were  one  day  to  be  his  subjects, 
besought  him,  at  least,  not  to  pass  through  France,  with 
which  kingdom  he  was  then  at  open  war.     Philip,  mtb* 
out  regarding  either  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or.  the 
maxims  of  prudence,  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December  set  out  for  the  Low  coun* 
tries,  by  the  way  of  France  *. 
Diwrder         From  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Joanna  sunk  into 
na*8^^nd.  ^  ^^^P  ^^^  sullen  melancholy**,  and  while  she  was  io 
Birth  of     that  situation  bore  Ferdinand,  her  second  son,  for  whom 
mfterwards'  the  power  of  his  brother  Charles  afterwards  procured  the 
flmpcror.    kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to  whom  he  at 
last  transmitted  the  imperial  sceptre.     Joanna  was  the 
only  person  in  Spain  who  discovered  no  joy  at  the  birth 
of  this  prince.     Insensible  to  that,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  pleasure,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thoughts 
of  returning  to  her  huband ;  nor  did  she,  in  any  degree. 
1504.     recover  tranquillity  of  mind,  until  she  arrived  at  BrusseU 
next  year  ^ 

Philip,  in  passing  through  France,  had  an  interview 
with  Louis  XIL  and  signed  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which 
he  hoped  that  all  the  diiferences  betweep  France  and 
Spain  would  have  been  finally  terminated.  But  Ferdi- 
nand, whose  affairs  at  that  time  were  extremely  pros]>er- 
ous  in  Italy,  vrhere  the  superior  genius  of  Gonsalvo  dc 
Cordova,  the  great  captain,  triumphed  on  every  occa- 
sion over  the  arms  of  France,  did  not  pay  the  least  re- 
gard to  what  his  son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried 
on  hostilities  with  greater  ardour  than  ever. 

»  Petri  Martyris  Ax^lelu  Epktolce,  t50,  26% 
» Id.  Bpist.  255. 

» ]».  27,  e.  11. 14.     Pkdu«r  Vie  de  Xtmea.  1.  in. 
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VfWk  tbi^  time  Philip  aeems  not  to  h^n  taken  any  ^^ 
part  ID  the  aflfairs  of  Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till  the  death  .  '■  j  m 
either  of  Ferdiaand  or  of  Isabella  should  open  the  way  tO|,IbcU^ 
one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of  these  events  tras  not 
far  distant.  The  untimely  death  of  her  son  and  eldest 
daughter  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Isabella ;  and  as  she  could  derive  but  little  oonsolatbn 
for  the  losses  which  she  had  sustained,  either  from  her 
daughter  Joanna,  whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or 
from  her  son-inJaw,  who  no  longer  preserved  even  the 
appearance  of  a  decent  respect  towards  that  unhappy 
princess,  her  spirits  and  health  began  gradually  to  do* 
dine,  an4  after  languishing  some  months,  she  died  at 
Medina  del  Campo  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  four.  She  was  no  less  emi- 
nent for  virtue  than  for  wisdom ;  and  whether  we  con« 
aider  her  behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother^ 
she  is  justly  entitled  to  the  high  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  her  by  the  Spanish  historians  1 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last  will ;  Her  tHU 
and  being  convinced  of  Joauna^s  incapacity  to  assume  p^^^^ 
the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands,  and  having regepeol 
no  inclination  to  commit  them  to  Philip,  with  whose  ^*'*^ 
conduct  she  was  extremely  dissatisfied,   die  appointed 
Ferdinand  regent  or  administrator  of  the  affairs  of  Castile 
ttntil  her  grandson  Charles  should  attain  the  age  of  twen- 
ty.   She  bequeathed  to  Ferdinand  likewise  one  half  of 
ihe  revenues  which  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  toge- 
ther with  the  grand-masterships  of  the  three  military  oi^ 
ders;  dignities  which  rendered  the  penpn  who  possesstd 
them  almost  independent,  and  which  Isabella  had  foe 
that  reason  annexed  to  the  crown  \    But  before  she  sigtw 
ed  a  deed  so  favourable  to  Ferdinand,  she  obliged  him 
to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by  a  second  marriage^  or  by 
mnj  other  means,  endeavour  16  deprive  loannii^  or  het' 

^  p.  Mart.  Ep.  279. 

^  "  P.  Martyr.  Ep.  S77.    Mitf.  Hitt.  lib.  Slw  <.  21.  Ferreras,  HIat  Gas. 
**'*n»gB«,  Una.  ^iiit  8«a. 

»OI..V.  t  ^  n  } 
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^^^  posterity  of  their  right  of  succegsion  to  anj  of  his  king- 

gg"^ *•  doms  'I 

Immediately  upon  the  queen's  death,  Ferdinand  re- 
signed the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  and  issued  orders  ts 
proclaim  Joanna  and  Philip  the  sovereigns  of  that  king- 
dom.   But,  at  the  same  time,  he  assumed  the  character 
of  regent,  in  consequence  of  Isabella'^s  testament ;  and, 
z^^"^  not  long  after,  he  prevailed  on  the  cortes  of  Castile  to 
icdgcu  a«    acknowledge  hb  right  to  that  office.    This,  however,  he 
^^T'  ^c    *''^'  "***  procure  without  difficulty,  nor  without  discover- 
ijoi.  *  ing  such  symptoms  of  alienation  and  disgust  among  the 
liaiH  di^'  Castilians  as  filled  him  with  great  uneasiness.   The  unioa 
i^^ed.       of  Castile  and  Arragon  for  almost  thirty  years,  had  not 
so  entirely  extirpated  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity 
which  subsisted  between  the  natives  of  these  kingdoms, 
that  the  Castilian  pride  could  submit,  without  murmur* 
.ing,  to  the  government  of  a  king  of  Arragon.    Ferdi- 
nand^s  own  character,  with  which  tlie  Castilians  were 
well  acquainted,  was  far  from  rendering  his  authority 
desirable.    Suspicious,  discerning,  severe,  and  parsimo- 
nious, he  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  most  minute  ac- 
tions of  his  subjects  with  a  jealous  attention,  and  to  re- 
ward their  highest  services  with  little  liberality ;  and  they 
were  now  deprived  of  Isabella,  whose  gentle  qualities 
end  partiality  to  her  Castilian  subjects  often  tempered 
his  austerity,  or  rendered  it  tolerable.    The  maxims  of 
bis  government  were  especially  odious  to  the  grandees ; 
Sot  that  artful  prkuse,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  them  by  the  feudal  institutions,  had 
jendaavoured  to  curb  their  exprbitant  power',  by  extend- 
40g  the  royal  jurisdiction,  by  protecting  their  injured 
jrassals,  by  increasing  the  immunities  of  cities,  and  by 
other  measures  equally  prudent.    From  all  these  causes, 
«  formidable  party  among  the  Castilians  united  against 
Ferdinand;,  and  though  the  persons  who  composed  it 
had  not  hitherto  taken  any  public  step  in  opposition  ta 


'  Mar.  HUU  lib.  S8,  c  14. 
iMwitti.lib.28.c.  It. 
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Mill,  be  pUnlj  saw,  that  upon  the  least  encMragement    ^^ 
{jTom  their  new  king,  thejr  would  proceed  to  the  most  sBSmsas 
violent  extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  the  Neiheriands  npofti^haip  en. 
receiring  the  accounts  of  Isabella's  death,  and  of  Ferdi.^][^*^* 
nand's  having  assumed  the  government  of  Castile.  Phi-s<>v^ 
Up  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  suffer  himself  to  becMtiic. 
sup[rfanted  by  the  ambition  of  his  father-in-law.  If  Jo* 
annals  infirmities,  and  the  nonage  of  Charles,  rendered 
them  incapable  of  government,  he,  as  a  husband,  was 
the  proper  guardian  of  his  wife,  and,  as  a  father,  the  na- 
tural tutor  of  his  son.  Nor  was  it  suiicient  to  oppose  to 
these  just  rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of 
Castile,  the  authority  of  a  testament,  the  genuineness  of 
which  was  perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  contents  to  him  ap- 
peared certainly  to  be  iniquitous.  A  keener  edge  was 
added  to  Philip^s  resentment,  and  new  vigour  infused  in- 
to his  councib,  by  the  arrival  of  Don  John  Manuel.  He 
was  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the  imperial  court;  but 
upon  the  first  notice  of  Isabella's  death  repaired  to  Brus- 
sels, flattering  himself  that,  under  a  young  and  liberal 
prince,  he  might  attain  to  power  and  honours  which  he 
could  never  have  expected  in  the  service  of  an  old  and 
frugal  master.  He  bad  early  paid  court  to  Philip  du- 
ring his  residence  in  Spain,  with  such  assiduity,  as  ea> 
tirely  gained  his  confidence ;  and,  having  been  trained  to  ^ 

business  under  Ferdinand,  .couM  oppose  bis  schemes  with 
equal  abilities,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  those  for  which 
that  monarch  was  distinguished  \ 

By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  dispatch*  ^le  n- 
ed  to  require  Ferdinand  to  retire  into  Arragon,  and  to  re-^^^j^^j  f^' 
sign  the  government  of  Castile  to  those  persons  whomi'«**S"  (^« 
Philip  should  entrust  with  it,  until  his  own  arrival  in  Chat"^^^"^^' 
Ungdom.    Such  of  the  Castilian  nobles  as  had  discover- 
^  any  dissatisfaction  with  Ferdinand's  administration, 
were  encouraged  by  every  method  to  oppose  it.    At  the 
Mme  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  XfOiiis  XII.  by 
^  Zuriu  Aanatoi  da  Amgoo,  tonk  vi.  p.  IS.) 
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^^  wbicb  Pkilip  flatteral  htmfelf  that  fat  had  iceurid  the 
aaBBHBwfriendahip  and  aMistancc  of  that  monarch. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of  addraa 
and  poliej,,  in  ord^r  to  retain  the  power  of  which  he  had 
eot  possetsion*  By  siaant  of  Conchillog,  an  Arragooian 
gentleman*  he  entered  into  a  priyate  negociation  with 
Joanna,  and  prevailed  on  that  weak  princess  to  confirm, 
by  her  authority,  hia  right  to  the  regency.  But  this  in* 
trigue  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Don  John 
Manuel:  Joanna^s  letter  of  consent  was  intereeptad; 
Conchillos  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon;  she  herself  eon- 
fined  to  an  apartment  in  that  palace,  and  all  her  Spa* 
nish  domestics  sedudedfrom  her  presence*. 
Fcratnaaa      The  mortification  which  the  discovery  of  this  intrigue 


fer^^''^*^  occasioned  to  Ferdinand  was  much  increased  by  his  ob- 
^sriiian    serving  the  progress  which  Philip^s  emissanea  made  in 
Castile.  Soma  of  the  nobles  retired  to  their  castles ;  others 
to  the  towns  in  which  they  had  influence ;  they  formed 
themselves  into  confederapies,  and  began  to  assemUaihair 
vassals.     Ferdinand^s  court  was  almost  totally  deserted ; 
not  a  person  of  distinction  but  Ximenes,  ai^hbishop  of 
Toleclo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Deiiia, 
remainiBg  there ;  while  the  houses  of  Philip's  ambaasa- 
dors  were  daily  crowded  with  noblemen  of  the  higbest 
rank. 
Ferdmafid       Exasperated  at  thia  universal  defection,  and  mortified 
m^'m   P&rhaps  with  seeing  all  His  schemes  defeated  by  a  ymmg- 
order  to     ^^  poiicitian,  Ferdinand  resolved,  in  defiance  of  the  law 
dmughcer  **  of  nature,  and  of  decency,  to  depri%'e  his  daughter  «id 
^a^J^    ^^^  posterity  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  rather  than  renomce 
the  regency  of  that  kingdom.    His  plan  for  occompibh- 
ing  this  was  no  less  bold,  than  the  intention  itself  was 
wicked.   He  demanded  in  marriage  Joanna,  the  supposed 
daughter  of  Henry  IV,  on  the  belief  of  whose  illegitima- 
cy Isahella^s  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile  was  founded; 
and  by  reviving  the  claim  of  this  princess,  in  oppoahion 
to  which  he  himself  had  formerly  led  armies  and  fought 
•  F.  M«rt.  Ip.  aav.    Zuriu  Anntlet,  vl,  ^  14 
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battles,  he  1iop«d  once  more  to  get  posseaion  of  the  ^^^ 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  B^jt  Einenuel,  king  of  Portii*  -n  '  i.  ■ 
gal,  Hi  whose  dominions  Joanna  reiided  at  that  time, 
haring  married  one  of  Ferdinand^s  daughters  by  Isabella, 
refu^  his  consent  to  that  unnatural  match ;  and  the  un« 
happj  princess  herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  ob- 
jects of  ambition,  hy  l>cing  long  immured  in  a  convent, 
discovered  no  less  aversion  to  it**. 

•The  resources,  however,  of  Ferdinand^s  ambition  were  ^•"'*!  ^ 
flot  exhausted.  Upon  meeting  with  a  repulse  in  Portu*  French 
gal,  be  turned  towards  France,  and  sought  in  marriage  ^'*£' 
Germain  de  Fgix,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount  of  Nar- 
honne,  and  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Louis  XII.  The  war 
whieh  that  monarch  had  carried  on  against  Ferdinand  in 
Naples  bad  been  so  unfortunate,  that  he  listened  with  joy 
to  a  proposal  which  -furnished  him  with  an  honourable 
pretence  for  concluding'  peace ;  and  though  no  prince 
was  ever  more  remarkable  than  Ferdraand  for  making  all 
his  passions  bend  to  the  maxims  of  interest,  or  become 
subservient  to  the  ptirposes  of  ambition,  yet  so  vehement 
was  his  resentment  against  his  son-in-law,  that  the  desire 
of  gratifying  it  rendered  him  regardless  of  every  other 
consideration.  In  order  to  be  revenged  of  Philip,  by  de- 
tacfabg  Louis  flrom  his  interest,  and  in  order  to  gain  a 
diaace  of  excluding  him  from  bit  hereditary  throne  of 
Arragon,  and  the  dominions  annexed  to  it,  he  was  ready 
oBce  more  to  divide  Spain  into  separate  kingdoms, 
though  the  unioa  of  tb^ae  was  the  great  glory  of  his  reign, 
and  had  been  the  chief  object  of  hit  anbitton;  he  .con- 
tented to  restore  the  Neapolitan  pobles  of  the  French 
faction  to  tbeir  possessions  and  honours ;  and  submitted 
to  the  ridicule  of  marrying,  in  an  advanced  age,  a  prin- 
cess of  eighteen  \ 

The  conclusion  of  this  match,  which  deprived  Philip 
9f  his  only  ally,  and  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  so 

*  5Mid4Mr.  Hict.  of  CIvU  Wan  in  CattOe.    Lon*  165^,  p.  5.    Zuriu 
*iMfaKt£p.t9#,iia.    M«risM,mil,e.ie.tV. 
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^^^^  many  kingdomsi  gave  him  a  dreadful  alarm,  and  eon- 
svinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  there  was  now  a  necessity 


of  taking  other  measures  with  regard  to  the  afTairs  of 
Spain  S   He  accordingly  instructed  the  Flemish  ambas- 
tedors  in  the  court  of  Spain,  to  testify  the  strong  desire 
which  their  masiter  had  of  terminating  all  differences  be- 
tween him  ^nd  Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and 
his  willingness  to  consent  to  any  conditions  that  would 
re-establish  the  friendship  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
j^  treaty    a  father  and  a  son-in-law.     Ferdinand,  though  he  had 
Ardin^nd   oiBiAe  and  broken  more  treaties  than  any  prince  of  any 
Mid  FliiUp.  nge^  y^^  apt  to  confide  so  far  in  the  sinperity  of  other 
men,  or  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own  address  and 
their  weakness,  as  to  be  always  extremely  fond  of  a  ne» 
gociation.     He  listened  with  eagerness  to  these  declara- 
rov;i4.  tions,  and  soon  concluded  a  treaty  at  Salamanca ;  in 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  government  of  Castile 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  joint  names  of  Joanna,  of 
Ferdinand,  and  of  Philip ;  and  that  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  the  right  of  conferring  offices,  should 
be  shared  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  by  an  equal 
division  ^. 
x^.        Nothing,  however,  was  farther  from  Philip^s  thoughts 
J«in^iet  ^^^^  *^  observe  this  treaty.  His  sole  intention  in  propos- 
al ft      ing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinand,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
^^      taking  any  measures  for  obstructing  his  voyage  into  Spun. 
It  had  that  effect    Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did 
not  for  some  time  suspect  hb  design ;  and  though,  when 
be  perceived  it,  he  prevailed  on  the  king  of  France  not 
only  to  remonstrate  against  the  archduke^s  journey,  but 
Id  threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it ;  though 
he  solicited  the  duke  of  Gueldres  to  attack  his  son4n- 
law^s  dominions  in  the  Low  countries ;  Philip  and  his 
consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  a 
good  body  of  land-forces.    They  were  obliged,  by  a  vio- 
lent tempest,  to  take  shelter  in  £nglan4  where  Henrj 

'P.  Mart.Ep.29S. 

«ZiiriuAiiiMaMdaA|i^i0OB,  vi.lP.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  tM»  8»4. 
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VII.  in  compliance  with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  de*    ^^^^ 
tained  them  upvrards  of  three  months  \     At  last  they  aa^^s 
were  permitted  .to  depart,  and,  after  a  more  prosperous 
Toyage,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Corunna  in  Galicia ;  ^P^^  ^* 
nor  darst  Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  once  intended,  to  op- 
pose  their  landing  by  force  of  arms. 

TheCastiiian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hitherto  The  oobn 
to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  now  declared  [-jj^ie^^^ 
openly  in  favour  of  Philip.    From  every  corner  of  thef<^P^l^^ 
kingdom,  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  with  numerous 
retinues  of  their  vassals,  repaired  to  their  new  sovereign* 
The  treaty  of  Salamanca  was  universally  condemned,  and 
all  agreed  to  elclude  from  the  government  of  Castile  a 
prince,  who,  by  consenting  to  disjoin  Arragon  and  Naples 
from  that  crown,  discovered  so  little  concern  for  its  true 
interests.     Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  abandoned  by  almost 
all  the  Castiiians,  disconcerted  by  their  revolt,  and  un- 
certain whether  he  should  peaceably  relinquish  his  power, 
or  take  arms  in  order  to  maintain  it,  earnestly  solicited 
an  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
Manuel,  studiously  avoided  it.     Convinced,  at .  last,  by 
seeing  the  number  and  zeal  of  Philip's  adherents  daily 
increase,  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  resisting  such  a  tor* 
rent,  Ferdinand  consented,  by  treaty,  to  resign  the  re-  ju^  %j. 
gency  of  Castile  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  to  retire  into^J]J**"^2i 
his  hereditary  dominions  of  Arragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied  regency  of 
with  the  mastership  of  the  military  orders,  and  that  share  ^^^J^^,^ 
of  the  revenue  oT  the  Indies  which  Isabella  had  bequeath- to  Ami» 
ed  to  him.  Though  an  interview  between  the  princes  was^^' 
no  longer  necessary,  it  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  from 
motives  of  decency.    Philip  repaired  to  the  place  ap-  • 
pointed,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Castilian  nobles,  and 
t  considerable  body  of  armed  men.    Ferdinand  appeared 
without  any  pomp,  attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted 
on  mules,  and  unarmed.    On  that  occasion,  Don  John 
Uanuel  had  the  pleasure  of  displaying  before  the  mo^ 
Birch  whom  he  bad  deserted  the  extensive  influence  which 
^  Perm.  Hist.  viO.  tU. 
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^^1^^   he  had  acquired  over  fait  new  mastery  while  Fefdinftud 
I  ■  II  ■  ftofferedi  in  presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the  two  most 
cruel  mortifications  which  an  artful  and  ambitious  prince 
can  feel ;  being  at  once  over-reached  in  conduct,  and 
stripped  of  power  K 
j^l  Not  long  after  he  retired  into  Arragon ;  and  hoping 

that  some  favourable  accident  would  soon  open  the  way 
to  his  return  into  Castile,  he  toolc  care  to  protest^  though 
wRh  great  secrecy,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his 
ion4n-Iaw,  being  extorted  by  force,  ought  to  be  deemed 
vmd  of  all  obligation  K 
Philip  and      P^ilip  took  possession  of  his  new  authority  with  a 
Joanna      youthful  joy.    The  unhappy  Joanna,  from  whbm  he  de« 
]^[^M    ^^^  ^^9  remained,  during  all  these  contests,  under  the 
king  and    dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  seldom  allowed 
Oie  conL  to  appear  in  public ;  her  father,  though  he  had  often  de* 
sired  it,  was  refused  access  to  her;  and  Philip's  chief 
object  was  to  prevail  on  the  cortes  to  declare  her  inca- 
pable of  government,  that  an  undivided  power  might  be 
lodged  in  his  hands,  until  his  son  should  attain  to  full 
age.    But  such  was  the  partial  attachment  of  the  Casti- 
lians  to  their  natiTC  princess,  that  though  Manuel  had 
the  address  to  gain  some  members  of  the  cortes  assem<» 
bled  at  Valladolid,  and  others  were  willing  to  gratify 
their  new  sovereign  in  his  first  request,  the  great  body 
of  the  representatives  refused  their  consent  to  a  declara- 
tion which  they  thought  so  injurious  to  the  blood  of  their 
inonarchs\  They  were  unanimous,  however,  in  acknow- 
ledging Joanna  and  Philip  queen  and  kiag  of  Castile, 
and  their  son  Charles  prince  of  Asturias. 
Deuh^'      ^"^^^  ^^  almost  the  only  memorable  event  during 
Philip^      Philip^s  administration.    A  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
ijoi^       iti  the  twenty^eight  year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  not  en- 

'   ^urita  Atmalcs  dtf  Arag,  vl,  64.    Mar.  lib.  28.  c.  19,  20.  P.  Mart 
Sf.  804«  305,  kte. 

'  Zurita  Annales  de  Arrag.  vi,  p.  68.    Ferrar.  Hist,  rlii,  290. 
1  2uriu  Anoalea  dc  Anag.  vi,  p.  7$, 
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joyed  tlic  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  been  so  eager  id    ^^^^ 
obtain,  fiiH  three  months  •  — "  -  — " 


Tbe  vrfaole  royal  authority  in  Castile  ought  of  course  The  di  or- 
to  bare  devolved  upon  Joanna.  But  the  shock  occasion- ^^o"  <^  Jo- 
ed by  a  disaster  so  unexpected  as  the  death  of  her  hus-mind  io- 
band,  completed  the  disorder  of  her  understanding  and"***^ 
her  incapacity  for  government.  During  all  the  time  of 
Philip^s  sickness,  no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  though 
in  tbe  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  to  leave  him  for  a 
moment.  When  he  expired,  however,  she  did  not  shed 
one  tear,  or  utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent 
and  settled.  She  continued  to  watch  the  dead  body  with 
tbe  same  tenderness  and  attention  as  if  it  bad  been  alive^$ 
and  though  at  last  she  permitted  it  to  be  buried,  she  soon 
removed  it  from  the  tomb  to  her  own  apartment.  There 
it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  in  a  splendid  dress ;  and 
having  heard  from  some  monk  a  legendary  tale  of  a  king 
who  revived  after  he  had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she 
kept  her  eyes  almost  constantly  fixed  on  the  body,  wait^ 
ing  for  the  happy  moment  of  its  return  to  life.  Nor  was 
this  capricious  affection  for  her  dead  husband  less  tinc- 
tured with  jealousy  than  that  which  she  had  borne  to 
hun  while  alive.  She  did  not  permit  any  of  her  female 
attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on  which  his  corpse  was 
laid;  she  would  not  suffer  any  woman  who  did  not 
belong  to  her  family  to  enter  the  apartment ;  and  rather 
than  grant  that  privilege  to  a  midwife,  though  a  very 
aged  one  had  been  chosen  on  purpose,  she  bore  tbe 
princess  Catharine  without  any  other  assistance  than  that 
of  her  own  domestics  ^. 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  capable  of  she  is  in. 
governing  a  great  kingdom;  and  Joanna,  who  made  it€*pal»^cof 
her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the  loss,  and  to  pray  forment. 
the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  have  thought  her  atten* 
tion  to  public  affairs  an  impious  neglect  of  those  duties 

•  Marian,  lib,  28,  c  23. 

•  P.  Mart  Ep.  316. 

•  Mar.  Hist.  Hb^  S9>  c.  3.  et  5.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  318,  324,  328,  333. 
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^OK    ^hi^ii  g{ie  owed  to  him.     But  thoagh  she  declined  as 
-suming  the  administration   herself,   yet,   by  a  strange 
caprice  of  jealousy,  she  refused  to  commit  it  to  any  other 
person;  and  no  entreaty  of  her  subjects  could  persuade 
her  to  name  a  regent*  or  even  to  sign  such  papers  as  were 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  justice,  and  the  security  of 
the  kingdom. 
Maximi-         The  death  of  Philip  threw  the  Castilians    into  the 
!«iperor     g^'^atcst  perplexity.     It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  re- 
and  Ferdi.  gent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna'^s  frenzy,  and  the  in« 
pctitonfor  ^^^^7  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ '  ^"^  ^^  there  was  not  among  the  nobles 
4ie  ngau  ^xij  person  so  eminently  distinguished,  either  by  superio- 
^^'  rity  in  rank  or  abilities,  as  to  be  called  by  th^  public 

voice  to  that  high  office,  all  naturally  turned  their  eye^ 
either  towards  J^erdioand,  or  towards  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian. The  tc^rmer  claimed  that  dignity  as  administrator 
for  his  daughter,  and  by  virtue  of  the  testament  of  Isabella; 
the  latter  thought  himself  the  legal  guardian  of  his  grand- 
son, wI)om,  on  account  of  his  mo^her'^s  infirmity,  he  al- 
ready considered  as  king  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobility 
as  had  lately  been  most  active  in  compelling  Ferdinand 
fo  resign  the  goverfiment  of  the  kingdom,  trembled  at 
the  thoughts  of  his  being  restored  so  sooi|  to  his  former 
dignity.  They  dreaded  the  return  of  a  monarch  not  apt 
to  forgive,  and  who,  to  those  defects  with  whiqh  Ihey 
were  already  acquainted,  added  that  resentment  whidi 
the  remembrance  of  their  behaviour  and  reflection  upon 
his  own  disgrace  must  naturally  have  excited.  Though 
none  of  these  objections  lay  against  Maximilian,  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  Castile ;  he  had  not 
either  troops  or  money  to  support  his  pretensions ;  nor 
could  his  claipi  be  admitted  without  a  public  declaration 
of  Joanoa^s  incapacity  for  goveniment,  an  indignity  to 
which,  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  her  distemper, 
the  delicacy  of  the  Castilians  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  subjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  nobles, 
who  considered  themselves  as  most  obnoxious  to  Ferdi. 
6 
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hantf  8  displeasure,  declared  for  Maximilian,  and  offered  ^^^ 
to  support  bis  claim  with  all  their  interest  Maximilian^ssBLssa 
alwrajrg  enterprising  and  decisive  in  council,  though  feeble 
and  dilatory  in  execution,  eagerly  embraced  the  offer; 
but  a  series  of  ineffectual  negociations  was  the  oiily  con- 
sequence  of  this  transaction.  The  em]peror,  as  usual, 
asserted  his  rights  in  a  high  strain,  promised  a  great  deal, 
and  performed  nothing  \ 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Philip,  Ferdinand  hadFerdiciiad 
set  out  for  Naples,  that,  by  his  own  presence,  he  might  »*>«f«^  «^ 
put  an  end,  with  greater  decency,  to  the  viceroyalty  of  hirkb^ 
the  great  captain,  whose  important  services  and  cautious  ^j^ 
conduct  did  not  screen  him  from  the  suspicions  of  his 
jealous  master.     Though  an  account  of  his  son-in-law's 
death  reached  him  at  Porto-sino,  in  the  territories  of 
Genoa,  be  was  so  solicitous  to  dbcover  the  secret  intrigues 
which  he  supposed  the  great  captain  to  have  been  carrying 
on,  and  to  establish  his  own  authority  on  a  firm  foundation 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  by  removing  him  from  the 
supreme  command  there,  that  rather  than  discontinue  his 
voyage,  he  chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  even  to  risk,  by  this  delay,  his  obtaining  posseisioa 
of  the  government  of  that  kingdom  ^ 

Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  of  Acqulns 
his  adherents  could  have  prevented  the  bad  effects  of  this  ^^5^ 
absence.     At  the  head  of  these  was  Ximenes,  archbishop  tile,  chklly 
of  Toledo ;  who,  though  he  had  been  raised  to  that  dig.|{j^^^ 
nity  by  Isabella,  contrary  to  the  inditiation  of  Ferdinand^ence  of 
aud  though  be  could  have  no  expectation  of  enjoying  J?^^ 
much  power  under  the  administration  of  a  master  little 
disposed  to  distinguish  him  by  extraordinary  marks  of 
attention,  was  nevertheless  so  disinterested,  as  to  prefer 
the  welfare  of  his  country  before  his  own  grandeur,  and  to 
declare,  that  Castile  could  never  be  so  happily  governed 
as  by  a  prince  whom  long  experience  had  rendered  tho^ 
roughly  acquainted  with  its  true  interest.     The  2eal  of 

*  Marian,  lib.  xxix^  c.  7.    Zuriu  Aniialet  dt  Arrag.  vi»  93* 

'  Zurita  Annales  dt  Arrag.  vl,  p.  8& 
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WOK   Ximencs  to  bring  over  his  countrymen  to  tins  opinioa, 
^«sssssss=  induced  him  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  hb  usual  austerity 
^'^^'     and  haughtiness.    He  condescended,   on  this  occaaibn^ 
to  court  the  disaffected  nobles,  and  employed  address,  a» 
well  as  arguoients,  to  persuade  them*  Ferdinand  second- 
ed bis  eu^lc^vours  with  great  art ;  and,  by  concessions  to 
some  of  the  grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by 
letters  full  of  complaisance  to  all,  he  gained  many  of  bb 
4ug.t'.  most  violent  opponents'.     Though  many  cabals   were 
rrni .  Tto   formed,  and  some  commotions  were  excited,  yet  when 
s^iam.        Ferdinand,  after  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Naples,  ar« 
rived  in  Castile,  he  entered  upon  the  administration  with- 
out opposition.     The  prudence  with  which  he  exercised 
his  authority  in  that  kingdom,  equalled  the  good  fortune 
Vw  pni-     by  which  he  had  recovered  it.  By  a  moderate,  but  steady 
tlutmioii!*  Ad<Qi>^istration,  free  from  partiality  and  from  resentment, 
he  entirely  reconciled  the  Castilians  to  his  person,  and 
secured  to  them,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  mudi 
'  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent  with  the  genius  of 
the  feudal  government,  which  still  subsisted  among  them 
in  full  vigour*. 

Nor  was  the  i^eservation  of  tranquillity  in  bis  heredi* 
tary  kingdoms  the  only  obligation  which  the  archduke 
Charles  owed  to  the  wise  regency  of  his  gratidfatlier ;  it 
was  his  good  fortune,  during  that  period,  to  have  rery 
important  additions  made  to  the  dominions  over  wktch 
Conquest    he  was  to  reisn.    On  the  coast  of  Barbary,  Oran  and 

ofOran.  ,  "       «  „        ,  .  • 

other  conquests  of  no  small  value  were  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  aispirit 
I5C9*  very  uncommon  in  a  monk,  led  in  person  a  numerous 
army  ugainst  the  Moors  of  that  country ;  and,  with  a 
generosity  and  magnificence  still  more  singular,  defrayed 
the  whole  expence  of  the  expedition  out  of  his  own  re- 
venues ^  In  Europe,  Ferdinand,  under  pretences  no  less 
frivolous  than  unjust,  as  well  as  by  artifices  the  most 

*  Zurita  Annales  de  Amg.  vi,  p.  87,  94,  108. 

•  Mariana,  Ub.  29.  c  10. 
^  Id.  Ub.  29,  c.  laii 
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sbanftefel  and  treacherous,  expelled  John  d^Albert,  the    book 
lawful  sovereign,   froni   the  throne  of  Navarre;   and,- 


seizing  on  that  kingdom,   extended    the  limits  of  the^.^"!"'^^ 
Spanish  monarchy  from  the  Pyrenees  on  the  one  hand,^rwrc. 
to  the  frcmtiers  of  Portugal  on  the  others  • 

It  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandising  the  Ferdinand 
archduke  which  influenced  Ferdinand  in  this  or  in  aoyp^^***  ^[ 
other  of  bis  actions.  He  was  more  apt  to  consider  thata^n 
young  prince  as  a  rival,  who  might  one  day  wrest  out  of  ^^^^^ 
his  hands  the  government  of  Castile,  than  as  a  grandson, 
for  whose  interest  he  was  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion. This  jealousy  soon  begot  aversion,  and  even  hatred, 
the  symptoms  of  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 
Henee  proceeded  his  immoderate  joy  when  his  young 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  life  would  have  de»  150^ 
prived  Charles  of  the  crowns  of  Arragon,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  Sardinia ;  and  upon  the  untimely  death  of  that  prince, 
he  discovered,  for  the  same  reason,  an  excessive  solicitude 
to  have  other  children.  This  impatience  hastened,  in  all 
probability,  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  '  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  procure  a  blessing,  of 
which,  from  his  advanced  age  and  the  intemperance  of 
hia  youth  he  could  have  little  prospect*  had  recourse  to 
his  physicians,  and  by  their  prescriptions  took  one  of  those  1515. 
potions  which  are  supposed  to  add  vigour  to  the  consti* 
ttttion,  though  they  more  frequently  prove  fatal  to  it.  Thia 
was  its  effect  on  a  frame  so  feeble  and  exhausted  as  that 
of  Ferdinand ;  for,  though  he  survived  a  violent  disorder 
which  it  at  first  occasioned,  it  brought  on  such  an  habi« 
tual  languor  and  dejection  of  mind,  as  rendered  him  averse 
from  any  serious  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  fond  of 
friroleus  amusements,  on  which  he  had  not  hitherto  be- 
atowed  much  time  ^.  Though  he  now  despaired  of  having 
any  son  of  his  own,  his  jealousy  of  the  archduke  did  not 
abate,  nor  could  he  help  viewing  him  with  that  aversion 
which  princes  often  bear  to  their  successors.    In  order  to 

«  Mar.  lib.  SO,  c.  11,  IS,  19,  24. 
'  Zurita  Anaalcs  de  Amg.  vi,  p.  347.  P.  Mart.  Cp.  531.    Argen.<*olA 
^A^walcs  d*  Amgon*  Ul».  i,  p.  4 
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BOOK    gratify  this  unnatural  passion,  lie  made  a  will,  appointing 
:  Prince  Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  born  and  educated 


Endca-^  in  Spain,  was  much  beloved  by  the  Spaniards,  to  be  re* 
voiirs  to  di- gent  of  all  his  kingdoms,  until  the  arrival  of  the  archduke 
power,  by  a  his  brothcr ;  and  by  the  same  deed  he  settled  upon  him 
will  in  fa-    ^{,g  grand  mastership  of  the  three  military  orders.     The 

v.»ur  of-*'-.  .11  .-• 

FerdinaDd.  former  of  these  grants  might  nave  put  it  m  the  power  of 
the  young  prince  to  have  disputed  the  throne  with  his 
brother ;  the  latter  would,  in  any  event,  have  rendered 
him  almost  independent  of  him. 

Ferdinand  retained  to  the  last  that  jealous  love  of  power 
which  was  so  remarkable  through  his  whole  life,  Unwill* 
ing  even  at  the  approach  of  death  to  admit  a  thought  of 
relinquishing  any  portion  of  his  authority,  he  removed 
continually  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his 
distemper,  or  to  forget  it.  Though  his  strength  declined 
every  day,  none  of  his  attendants  durst  mention  his  con« 
dition;  nor  w*ould  he  admit  his  father-confessor,  who 
thought  such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  his 
presence.  At  last  the  danger  became  so  imminent,  that  it 
could  be  no  longer  concealed.  Ferdinand  received  the  in* 
timatioo  with  a  decent  fortitude ;  and  touched,  perhaps, 
with  compunction  at  the  injustice  which  he  had  done'fais 
grandson,  or  influenced  by  the  honest  remonstrances  of 
Carvajal,  Zapara,  and  Vargas,  his  mo&t  ancient  and  faith- 
ful counsellors,  who  represented  to  him,  that  by  investing 
Prince  Ferdinand  lyith  the  regency,  he  would  infallibly 
entail  a  civil  war  on  the  two  brothers,  and,  by  bestowing 
on  him  the  grand  mastei^ship  of  the  military  orders,  would 
strip  the  crown  of  its  noblest  ornament  and  chief  strength^ 
1516.     ^^  consented  to  alter  his  will  with  respect  to  both  these 

Is  pcwu»-    particulars.     By  a  new  deed  he  left  Charles  the  sole  heir 

that  will,  of  all  his  dominions,  and  allotted  to  prince  Ferdinand,  in- 
stead  of  that  throne  of  which  he  thought  himself  almost 
secure,  an  inconsiderable  establishment  of  fifty  thousand 

and  dies.     ^^^^^^  ^  year  ^    He  died  a  few  hours  after  signing  this 

*  Mar.  Hist.  lit).  3Q»  c.  ult.     Zurita  Annales  de  Arrag.  vi,  401.      I^. 
Mart.  Kp,  665,  566.    Argensola  Annalef  de  Arr»2*  lib.  i,  n  II. 
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xvill',  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January,  one  thousand    ^^OK 
five  hundred  and  sixteen.  ^V 

Charles,  to  whom  such  a  nohle  inheritance  descended c.*^'^' 

-       .  ,     J  b 'ucation 

by  his  death,  was  near  the  full  age  of  sixteen.  He  hai^f  Chwlct 
hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Countries,  his  paternal  domi-^" 
nions.  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  aunt,  and  Margaret  of 
York,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  widow  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  two  princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abili- 
ties, had  tliecare  of  forming  his  early  youth.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  Flemings  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  grandfather,  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  with  the  name  rather  than  the  authority  of 
regent  *".  Maximilian  made  choice  of  William  de  Croy, 
lord  of  ChiexTes,  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  young 
prince  bis  grandson >^.     That  nobleman  possessed  in  an 

'  Pontins  lleutcrus  Reriim  Austriacanun*  lit),  xv.  Lov.  1649.  lib.  vii, 
c.  2,  p   155. 

8  The  French  historians,  upon  the  authority  of  M.  de  Bellay,  Mem. 
p,  11,  have  unanimously  asserted,  that  Philip,  hy  his  last. will,  having 
appointed  the  king  of  France  to  have  the  direction  of  his  son's  educa- 
tion, I.rOuis  XII.  with  a  disinterestedness  suitable  to  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him,  named  Chievres  for  that  office.  Even  the  president  He- 
T  .tut  has  adopted  this  opinion.  Abregc  Chron.  A.  D.  1507.  Varlllas, 
in  his  usual  manner,  pretends  to  have  seen  Philip's  testament.  Pract. 
de  rKducation  dcs  Princes,  p.  16.  But  the  Spanish,  Gennan,  and 
Flemish  historians  concur  in  contradicting  this  assertion  of  the  French 
authors.  It  appears  from  Hcuterus,  a  contemporary  Flemish  historian 
of  great  authority,  that  Loui.s  XTI.,  by  consenting  to  the  marriage  of 
Germain  de  Foix  with  Ferdinand,  had  lost  much  of  that  confidence 
which  Philip  once  placed  in  him  ;  that  his  dti^gust  was  increased  by  the 
French  king's  giving  in  marriage  to  tiie  count  of  Angouleme  his  eldest 
daughter,  whom  he  had  formerly  betrothed  to  Charles;  Hcuter.  Rer.  - 
Austr.  lib.  V,  151 ;  that  the  French,  a  short  time  before  Philip's  death» 
had  violated  the  peace  which  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Flemings, 
and  Philip  had  complained  of  this  injury,  and  was  ready  to  resent  it. 
Heuter.  ibid.  All  these  circumstances  render  it  improbable  that  Philip, 
M  ho  made  his  will  a  few  days  before  he  died,  Heutcr.  p.  152,  should 
commit  the  education  of  his  son  to  Louis  Xll.  In  confirmation  of  these 
plsasibte  conjectures,  poaitiTe  testimony  can  be  produced.  It  appears 
from  Ueuterus,  that  Philip,  when  he  set  out  for  Spain,  had  entrusted 
Chievres  both  with  the  care  of  his  son's  education,  and  with  the  govern* 
'UMist  of  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries;  Heuter.  lib.  vii,  p.  163; 
and  an  attempt  was  made,  soon,  after  Philip's  death,  to  have  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  grands 
•on  ;  but  this  being  eppoicd,  Chievres  seems  to  have  eontinued  to  di»- 
charge  both  the  offices  which  Philip  had  committed  to  him ;  Heut« 
ijbad«  153,  155;  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1508,  the  Flemings 

invited 
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l^OK  eminent  degree  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  such  aa 
■  '■  important  office,  and  discharged  thedaties  of  it  with  great 
'^■^'  fidel'tj.  Under  Chievres,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  acted  as 
preceptor.  This  preferment,  which  opened  his  way  to 
the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can  attain,  he  owed 
not  to  his  birth,  for  that  was  extremely  mean,  nor  to  his 
interest,  for  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court ;  but 
to  the  opinion  which  his  countrymen  entertained  oFhis 
learning.  He  was  indeed  no  inconsiderable  proficient  in 
those  frivolous  sciences  which,  during  several  centuries, 
assumed  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  had  published  a 
commentary,  which  was  highly  esteemed,  upon  the  Book 
ofsmtencesy  a  famous  treatise  of  Peter  Lombardus,  con- 
sidered at  that  time  as  the  standard  system  of  metaphysi* 
cal  theology.  But  whatever  admiration  these  procured 
him  in  an  illiterate  age,  it  was  soon  found  that  a  man  ac» 
customed  to  the  retirement  of  a  college,  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  and  without  any  tincture  of  taste  or  elegance, 
was  by  no  means  qualified  for  rendering  science  agreeable 
to  a  young  prince.  Charles,  accordingly,  discovered  an 
early  aversion  to  learning,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for 
those  violent  and  martial  exercises,  to  excel  in  which  was 
the  chief  pride,  and  almost  the  only  study,  of  persons  of 
rank  in  that  age.  Chievres  encouraged  this  taste,  either 
from  a  desire  of  gaining  his  pupil  by  indulgence,  or  from 
too  slight  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  literary  accom- 
plishments^ He  instructed  him,  however,  with  great  care 
in  the  arts  ofgovernment ;  he  made  him  study  the  history, 
not  only  of  his  own  kingdoms,  but  of  those  with  which 
they  were  connected ;  he  accustomed  him,  from  the  time 

invited  Maximilian  to  accept  of  the  regency ;  to  which  he  consented* 
and  appointed  his  daughter  Margaret,  together  with  a  council  of  PIbbk 
ings,  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority,  when  he  himself  should  at  any 
time  be  absent.  He  Ii  Ice  wise  named  Chievres  as  governor,  and  Adrian 
flf  Utrecht  as  precepto  ■  to  his  son.  Heut.  ibid,  155,  157.  What  Heut. 
relates  with  respect  to  this  matter  is  confirmed  by  Moringus  in  Vita 
Adrian!  apud  AnaJecta  Casp.  Burmanni  de  Adriano,  cap.  10,  by  Bar- 
landus,  Chronic.  Brabant,  ibid,  p.  S5,  and  by  Haneus,  Annal*  Brab.  vol* 
ii,  620,  See. 

^  Jovii  Viu  Adriani,  p.  91.     Struvii  Corpus  Hist*  Germ,  ii,  M7.  R. 
lieuter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib,  vii,  c.  iii»  p.  157. 
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of  his  assuming  the  government  of  Flanders,  in  the  year    ^^^^ 
one  thousand  Qve  hundred  and  (ifteen,  to  attend  to  bu9i*.s==au 
ness ;  he  pei-suaded  him  to  peruse  ail  papers  relating  to      ^ 
public  aflkirs ;  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  his 
priry  counsellors,  and  to  propose  to  them  hitnseif  those 
matters  concerning  which  he  required   their  opinion'. 
From  such  an  e<Iueation9  Charles  contracted  habits  of 
gl-ayitv  and  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of 
life.     The  first  openings  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate .j^g^.^^ 
that  superiority  which  its  maturer  age  displayed  ^     He"p«»»»K»of 
did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  impetuosity  of  spirit  tci. 
which  commonly  ushers  in  an  active  and  enterprising 
manhood.     Nof  did  his  early  obsequiousness  to  Chievres, 
and  bis  other  favourites,  promise  that  capacious  and  de* 
cisive  judgment  which  afterwards  directed  the  affairs  of 
one  half  of  Europe.     But  his  subjects,  dazzled  with  the 
eitemal  accomplishments  of  a  graceful  figure  and  manly 
address,  and  viewing  his  character  with  that  partiality 
which  is  always  ahewn  to  princes  during  their  youth,  en- 
tertained sanguine  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to  those 
crowns  which  descended  to  him  \}y  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  is  evident  from  the  views^^^^f 
which  I  have  given  of  their  political  constitution,  were^l^*')''^- 
at  that  time  in  a  situation  which  required  an  administra*vii^oruu« 
lion  DO  less  vigorous  than  prudent.     The  feudal  institu-^*"*'"**"*- 
tions,  which  had  been  i^trodi^ced  into  all  its  different 
provinces  by  the  Goths,   the  Suevi,   apd  the  Vandals, 
sabsisted  in  great  force.    The  nobles,  who  were  powerful 
and  warlike,  had  long  possessed  all  the  exorbitant  privi- 
leges which  these  institutions  vested  in  their  order.    The 
cities  in  Spain  were  more  numerous  and  more  consider- 
able tlian  the  genius  of  feudal  govemnient,  naturally  un- 
favourable to  commerce  and  to  regular  police,  seemed  to 
admit.     The  personal  rights,  and  political  influence, 

k  Vemoires  de  OeUay,  Qvo,  Par.  1573»  p.  IL     P.  lieut.  Ill .  vlil,  f^  i. 
;>,  184. 

*  P.  Martyr,  ip.  369,  66&» 
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dOOK  in^hich  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  had  acquired,  were 
s  extensive.  The  royal  prerogative,  circumscribed  by  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
people,  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  Under 
such  a  form  of  government,  the  principles  of  discord 
were  many;  the  bond  of  union  was  extremely  feeble; 
and  Spain  felt  not  only  all  the  jkiconveniences  occasioned 
by  tjie  defects  in  the  feudal  system,  but  was  exposed  to 
disorders  arising  from  the  peculiarities  in  its  own  consti- 
tulion. 

During  the  long. administration  of  Ferdinand,  no  in- 
ternal  commotion,  it  is  true,  had  arben  in  Spain.     His 
superior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to  restrain  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  nobles,  and  to  moderate  the  jealousy,  of  the 
commons.    By  the  wisdom  of  his  domestic  government, 
by  the  sagacity  with  which  he  conducted  his  foreign 
operations,  and  by  the  high  opinion  that  his  subjects  en« 
tertained  of  both,  he  had  preserved  among  them  a  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  greater  than  was  natural  to  a  consti- 
tution in  which  the  seed»of  discord  and  disorder  were  so 
eopiously  mingled.     But  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
those  restraints  were  at  once  withdrawn ;  and  faction  and 
discontent,  from  being  long,  repressed,  were  ready  ta 
break  out  with  fiercer  animosity* 
^erdintfid       In  order  to  prevent  those  evils,  Ferdinand  had,  in  hit 
ptnmtd      ^^  ^iU,  taken  a  most  prudent  precaution,  by  a(^MHiit- 
Cardinsl     Jog  Cardinal  Ximenes,^  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  be  aole 
regent.      regent  of  Castile,  until  the  arrival  of  his  grandson  m 
Spain.     The  singular  character  of  this  man,  and  the  eit- 
traordinary  qualities  which  marked  him  out  for  that  oC> 
fice  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a  particular  description. 
HtirUe      He  was  descended  of  an  honourable,  not  of  a  wealthy 
Mdcliarac-  f^Q^n^  .  ^^^  ||j^  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  a« 
bis  own  inclinations,  having  determined  him  to  enter  into 
the  church,  he  early  obtained  benefices  of  great  value, 
and  which  placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest  prefer- 
ment    All  these,  however,  he  renounced  at  once ;  aad 
«fter  undergoing  a  very  severe  noviciate,  assumed  thr 
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habit  of  St  Francis  in  a  monastery  of  Obsenrantine  friacs,    WOK 
one  of  the  most  rigid  orders   in  the  Romish  chnrch.  as— 1— i 
There  he  soon  became  eminent  for  his  uncommon  auste- 
ritj  of  manners,  and  for  those  excesses  of  superstitious 
devotion,  which  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  the 
monastic  life.   But,  notwithstanding  these  extravagances, 
to  which  weak  and  enthusiastic  minds  alone  are  usually 
prone,  his  understanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  de- 
ctsire,  retained  its  full  vigour,  and  acquired  him  such 
great  authority  in  his  own  order  as  raised  him  to  be  their 
provincial.    His  reputation  for  sanctity  soon  procured 
him  the  office  of  father-confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  whith 
he  accepted  with  the  utmost  reluctance.     He  preserved 
in  a  court  the  same  austerity  of  manners  which  had  dis* 
tinguished  him  in  the  cloister.   He  continued  to  make  ail 
hisjoumies  on  foot;  he  subsisted  only  upon  alms;  his 
acts  of  mortification  were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  pe- 
nances as  rigorous.     Isabella,  pleased  with  her  choice, 
conferred  on  him,  not  long  after,  the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo,  which,  next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  richest  dig- 
nity in  the  church  of  Aome.     This  honour  he  declined 
with  a  firmness  which  nothing  but  the  authoritative  in- 
junction of  tibe  pope  was  able  to  overcome.    Nor  did 
this  height  of  promotion  change  his  manners.     Though 
obliged  to  display  in  public  that  magnificence  which  be- 
caitie  bis  station,  he  himself  retained  his  monastic  se- 
verity.    Under  his  pontifical  robes  he  constantly  wore 
the  coarse  frock  of  St  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he  used 
to  paieb  with  his  own  hands.    He  at  no  time  used  iinen, 
but  was  commonly  dad  in  hair-cloth.    He  slept  always 
in  his  babit,  most  frequently  on  the  ground,  or  on  boards, 
rarely  in  a  bed.    He  did  not  taste  any  of  the  delicacies 
which  appeared  at  his  table,  but  satisfied  himself  with 
that  simple  diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed  \ 
Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the 

*'  HUtoire^ieradmiiuttration  du  Card.  Xlaien.  pur  Mich.  Baudier,  4U« 
iC3o.  p.  V3. 
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*^.^*  manners  of  the  worlds  he  possessed  a  thorougii  knowledge 
of  its  affairs ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  called  by  his  station » 
^^^  '  and  by  the  high  opinion  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
entertained  of  him,  to  take  a  principal  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration, than  he  displayed  talents  for  business  ^hich 
rendered  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  liis 
sanctity.  His  political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness and  originality  of  all  his  plans,  flowed  from  his  real 
character,  and  partook  both  of  its  virtues  and  its  defects. 
His  extensive  genius  suggested  to  him  schemes  vast  and 
magnificent.  Conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his  intentions, 
he  pursued  these  with  unremitting  and  undaunted  firm* 
ness.  Accustomed  from  his  early  youth  to  mortify  bis 
own  passions,  he  shewed  little  indulgence  toward  those 
of  other  men.  Taught  by  his  system  of  religion  to  check 
even  his  most  innocent  desires,  he  was  the  enemy  of  every 
thing  to  which  he  could  aflSx  the  name  of  elegance  or 
pleasure.  Though  free  from  any  suspicion  of  cruelty, 
be  discovered,  in  all  his  commerce  witb  the  world,  a 
severe  inflexibility  of  mind,  and  austerity  of  character, 
peculiar  to  the  monastic  profession,  and  which  can  bard* 
iy  be  conceived  in  a  country  where  that  is  unknown. 
Ctriinai  ^^q\^  ^3^  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  committed  the 
pointed  FCgency  of  Castile;  and  though  Ximenes  was  then  near 
cSv\  ^^  fourscore,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  labour  and 
difficulty  ^f  the  office,  bis  natural  intrepidity  of  miod, 
and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  accept  of 
it  without  hesitation.  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Spain  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand, produced  full  powers  from  the  archduke  to  assume 
the  name  and  authority  of  regent,  upon  the  demise  of 
his  grandfather ;  but  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  government  of  a  stranger,  and  so  unequal 
the  abilities  of  the  two  competitors,  that  Adrian^s  chum 
would  at  once  have  been  rejected,  if  Ximenes  himself, 
from  complaisance  to  his  new  master,  had  not  consented 
to  acknowledge  him  as  regent,  and  to  carry  on  the  go- 
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vernoient  in  conjunction  with  him.     By  this,  howerfer,    Book 
Adrian  acquired  a  dignity  merely  nominal.     Ximcnes, 


though  he  treated  him  with  great  decency,  and  even  rc-ximnio 
spact,  retained  the  whole  power  in  his  own  hands  ^.         obumt  the 

The  cardinal's  first  care  was  to  observe  the  motions  of  t7ou  o'rlfl 
the  infant  Don.  Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  flattered ^^'^* 
with  SQ  near  a  prospect  of  supreme  power,  bore  the  dis-cautiom 
appointment  of  his  hopes  with  greater  impatience  than  ^fJJi^^'V^ 
prince  at  a  period  of  life  so  early  could  have  been  sup^Perdmand. 
posed  to  feel,     l^imenes,  under  prietcncc  of  providing 
more  effectually  for  his  safety,  removed  him  from  Guada* 
loupe,  the  place  in  which  he  bad   been   educated,  to 
^^ladrid,  whei*#he  fixed  the  residence  of  the  caurt.  There 
he  was  under  the  cardinal's  own  eye,  and  his  conduct* 
with  that  of  his  domestics,  was  watched  with  the  utmost 
atteotion  ^ 

The  first  intelligence  be  received  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, gave  greater  disquiet  to  the  cardinal,  and  convinced 
him  how  difficult  a  task  it  would  be  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  aa  unexperienced  prince,  under  the  influence  of  coun- 
sellors unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  manners  of  Spain. 
No  sooner  did  the  account  of  Ferdinand'i  death  reach  charietat^ 
Brussels,  than  Charles*  by  the  advice  of  hb  Flemish  mU^^^'J/^^ 
nisters,  resolved  to  assume  the  title  of  king.  By  the  laws^ng. 
of  Spain,  the  sole  right  to  the  crowns,  both  of  Castile 
and  of  Arragon,  belonged  to  Joanna ;  and  though  her  in- 
firmities disqualified  her  from  governing,  this  incapacity 
had  not  been  declared  by  any  public  act  of  the  cortes  in 
either  kingdom;  so  that  the  Spaniards  considered  this 
resolution  not  only  as  a  direct  violation«of  their  privileges, 
but  aa  an  unnatural  usurpation  in  a  son  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  mother,  towards  whom,  in  her  present  unhappy 
situation,  he  manifested  a  less  delicate  regard  than  her 
nibjects  had  always  expressed*'.     The  Flemish  courts 

^  Gometius  de  rcb.  gcst.  Ximenii,  p.  150,  fol.  Compl.  15CD. 

'  Miniana  Contin.  Matianac,  lib.  1.  c.  ?.    Baudiir,  Hi^t.  dc  Ximcnes, 
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TOOH    however,  having  prevailed  both  on  the  pope  and  on  the 
rr  -  '—;sn  emperor  to  address  letters  to  Charles  as  king  of  Oastile, 
'^'  '     the  former  of  whom,  it  was  pretended,  had  a  right  as 
head  of  the  church,  and  the  latter  as  head  of  the  empire, 
to  confer  this  title ;  instructions  were  sent  to  Ximenes  to 
prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  acknowledge  it.    Ximenes, 
though  he  had  earnestly  remonstrated  against*  the  mea* 
sure,  as  no  less  trtipopular  than  unnecessary,  resolved  to 
exert  all  his  authority  and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution, and  immediately  assembled  such  of  the  noUes  as 
were  then  at  court.    What  Charles  required  was  laid  be- 
fore them ;  and  when,  instead  of  complying  with  liia  de- 
mands, they  began  to  murmur  against  such  an  unprece- 
dented encroachment  on  their  privileges,  and  to  talk 
high  of  the  rights  of  Joanna,  and  their  oath  of  allegiance 
&ecog«      to  her,  Ximenes  hastily  interposed,  and  with  that  firm 
chnoffh     ^^^  decisive  tone  which  was  natural  to  him,  told  them 
the  ififlu-    that  they  were  not  now  called  to  deliberate,  but  to  obey ; 
XimeocB,   ^^^^  ^^^^^  Sovereign  did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice, 
April  13.    but  expected   submission :   and   *  this  day,"*  added  he, 
^  Charles  shall  be  proclaimed  king  of  Castile  in  Madrid; 
and  the  rest  of  the  cities,  I  doubt  not,  will  follow  ita  ex« 
ample."    On  the  spot  he  gave  orders  for  that  purpose  * ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  practice,  and  the 
secret  discontents  of  many  persons  of  distinction,  Charleses 
title  was  universally  recognised.    In  Arragon,  where  the 
privileges  of  the  subject  were  more  extensive,  and  the 
abilities  as  well  as  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Sara« 
gosso,  whom  Ferdinand  had  appointed  regent,  were  far 
inferior  to  those  of  Ximenes,  the  same  obsequiousness  to 
the  will  of  Charles  did  not  appear,  nor  was  be  acknow- 
ledged there  under  any  other  character  but  tiait  of  prince, 
until  his  arrival  in  Spain  '. 
Hit  Ximenes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated  pnwcr, 

f!r^cmod-  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  he  could  not  expect  to 
ing  the  pre- enjoy  long,  assumed,  together  with  the  character  of  re- 

•  Gometios,  p.  152,  Sue,    Baudier,  Hist,  dc  Xiflsen.  p.  121- 
'    'F.  MflruEp.572. 
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gent,  all  tfae  ideas  natural  to  ;i  oionarch^  aad  adopted  i. 
schemes  for  extending  the  regal aothority,  which  he  pur-"  j^.^T^ 
80ed  with  as  much  intrepidity  and  ardour,  as  if  he  him- 
self had  been  to  reap  the  advantages  resulting  from  their 
sQceess.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  Castilian  no- 
bles circamscribed  the  prerogative  of  the  prince  within 
very  narrow  limits^  These  privileges  the  cardinal  consi- 
dered as  80  many  uAJost  extortions  from  the  crown,  and 
detemmed  to  abridge  them.  Dangerous  as  the  attempt 
was,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  situation  which  pro- 
mised him  greater  success  than  any  king  of  Castile  could 
have  ^expected.  His  strict  and  prudent  economy  of  his 
ardiiepisc<^al  revenues,  furnished  him  with  more  ready 
mosey  than  the  crown  could  at  any  time  command ;  the 
aaaetity  of  his  manners,  his  charity  and  munificence, 
rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  people;  and  the  nobles 
th^nsdves^  not  suspecting  any  danger  from  him,  did 
not  observe  his  motions  with  the  same  jealous  attention 
as  they  would  have  watehed  those  of  one  of  their  mo- 
aaroks. 

Immedifttely  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency,  several  By  de- 
of  the  noUes,  fancying  that  the  reins  of  government  ^j^^^-. 
woidd  of  consequence  be  somewhat  relaxed,  began  to  as-  li<r* 
semble  their  vassals,  and  to  prosecute  by  force  of  arms 
private  quarreb  and  pretensions,  which  the  authority  of 
Ferdknnd  had  obliged  them  to  dissemble,  or  to  relin- 
quiafa*     But  Ximenc;sr  ^ho  had  taken  into  pay  a  good 
body  of  troops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  designs 
with  iHiexpected  vigour  and  facility ;  and  though  be  did 
not  treat  the  authors  of  these  disorders  with  any  cruelty, 
he  fiaceed  them  to  acts  of  submission  extremely  mortify- 
ing to-  the  banghty  spirit  of  Castilian  grandees. 

Bat  while  the  cardinal^s  attacks  were  confined  to  indi-iBy  forming 
vidiiflJBy  and  every  act  of  rigour  was  justified  by  the  ^P-'r^JJ^l 
pearaace  of  necessity,  founded  on  the  forms  of  justice,  pending  on 
and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenity,  there  was  scarcely  ^  ^'°^"' 
room  fear  jealonsy  or  complaint.     It  was  not  so  with  his 
nes^t  measure,  which,  by  striking  at  a  privilege  essential 
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BOOK    iQ  ^ijg  nobility,  gave  a  g^eral  alarm  to  the  whole  order. 
=By  the  feudal  constitution,  the  military  p6Wer  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior  condi- 
tion were  called  into  the  field  only  as  their  yassai^,  and 
(o  follow  their  banners,    A  king,  with  scanty  revenues, 
and  a  limited  prerogative,  depended  on  these  potent  ba* 
rons  in  all  his  operations.   It  was  with  their  fbrcts  he  at* 
tucked  his  enemies,  and  with  them  he  defended  his  king- 
dom.    While  at  the  head  of  troops  attached  warmly  to 
their  own  immediate  lords,  and  accustomed  to  obey  no 
other  commands,  bis  authority  was  precarious,  and  his 
efforts  feeble.     From  this  state  Ximenes  resblved  to  de- 
liver the  crown ;  and  as  mercenary  standing  armies  ^ere 
unlcnown  under  the  feudal  government,  and  ^oiild  have 
been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  commanding  every  city  in  Castfle  to  en* 
rol  a  certain  number  of  its  burgesses,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  on  Sundays  and  boll- 
days ;  he  engaged  to  provide  officers  to  command  them 
at  the  public  expense ;  and  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
private  men,  promised  them  an  exemption  from  all  taxes 
and  impositions.     The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Moon 
from  Africa,  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  force  al- 
Tvajs  ready  to  oppose  them,  furnished  a  pbuaible  pre- 
tence for  this  innovation.    The  object  really  in  yiaw  was 
to  secure  the  king  a  body  of  troops  independent*  of  his 
barons,  and  which  might  serve  to  counterbalance  their 
power  c^.    The  nobles  were  not  slow  in  peroeiying  what 
was  his  intention,  and  saw  how  effectually  the  scheme 
which  he  had  adopted  would  accomplish  his  end;  but 
AS  a  measure  which  had  the  pious  appearance  of  resisting 
the  progress  of  the  infidels  was  extreipely  populiur^  and 
as  any  opposition  to  it,  arising  from  their  order  alone, 
would  have  been  imputed  wholly  to  interested  motives. 
they  endeavoured  to  excite  the  cities  themselves  to  refuse 
obedience,  and  to  inveigh  against  the  |Mroclamation  as 
inconsistent  with  their  charters  and  privileges.     In.  con^ 

«  M^nlan»  Coniinuatlo  Mari«n»,  fol,  H«^^  1733,  p.  S- 
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M|«eiet  of  tiwir  iDatigniioas,^  Biirgog,  Valbidolid,  and    ^^ 
leveral  other  citi«f ,  rose  in  open  mutinj.     Some  of  the  - 1.. 

graodees  declared  themselves  th«ur  protectors.     Violent     ^^'^' 
remowtraBces  were  pres^ted  to  the  king.    His  Flemish 
couaseilors  were  alarmed*  Ximenes  alone  continued  firm 
and  undaunted ;  and,  partly  bj  terror^  partly  by  entrea- 
ty, by  force  in  some  instances,  and  by  forbearimce  in 
others^  he  prevailed  on  all  the  refractory  cities  to  conw 
ply  \   During  his  administratioo^  he  continued  to  exo» 
cote  faia  plan  with  vigour}  but  soon  after  hia  death  it  was 
cntinly  dropped* 

Hia  success  in  this  sdieme  for  reducing  the  ezoriiitailt  By  ftcaS. 
power  of  the  nobility,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  t^!^j^^ 
diminulioii  of  their  possessions,  which  were  no  less  eac-^^nnerma- 
QibitMt.  During  the  contests  and  disorders  inseparable  "^'^ 
from  the  feudal  government,  the  noUes,eTer  attentive  tolinr* 
their  own  interesti  and  taking  advantage  of  the  weak* 
ncas  or  distress  of  their  monarchs,  had  seized  some  parts 
of  the  royal  demesnes,  obtained  granta  of  others,  and 
ksviag  grttdtfally  wrested  almost  the  whole  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  prince,  had  aanesKed  them  to  their  own 
estates.  T*he  titles,  by  which  most  of  the  grandees  held 
these  kada,  were  e^tiemeiy  defiective;  it  was  from  some 
•uecessfal  usurpation,  which  the  cron^a  had  been  toft 
feeble  to  diapute,  that  many  derived  their  only  claim  t* 
fossession.  An  inquiry  earned  back  to  the  <Migin  ef 
tkse  aKcroachmeBla,  which  were  almost  coeval  witb  the 
feudal  systesi,  was  impracticable;  and  as  tt  would  havt 
stripped  every  noUeman  in  Spain  of  great  part  of  Ue 
fends,  it  must  have  excited  a  general  revolt.  Such  a  step 
was  too  bold,  eveft  for  the  enterprising  genius  of  Ximenea 
tie  confined  himself  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand ;  and,  be* 
ginniag  with  the  peasiDsis  granted  during  that  tiBse,:^r^ 
Aised  to  make  any  further  paymenrl,  beeanse  all  right  to 
Aem  expired  with  hts  liiSs;  lie  then  caUad  to  aOcoual 
iach  aa  had  acquired  crown  landa  under  Ike  admioigti»» 
tionef  that  naonardi,  and  at  ones  resumed  whaMvor  te 


▼CL.  V.  a  b  nn^nin]^ 
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"BC^   had  alienated.  The  effects  of  these  reToeatioBs  ektendef 
Ao  many  persons  of  high  rank;  for  though  Ferdinand 


'^^  *     was  a  prince  of  Itttie'  generoMtj,  yet  he  and  IsabeUft 
having' been  rahed  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  a  power* 
ful  faction  of  the  nobles,  they  were  obliged  to  reward  the 
seal  of  their  adherents  with  great  liberality,  and  the  royal 
demesnes  were  their  only  fund  for  that  purpose.    The 
Edition  made  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown  by  tbeae  re- 
^vocations,  together  with  his  own  frugal  economy,  enabled 
Ximenes  not  only  to  discharge,  all  the  debts  which  Fer- 
dinand had  left,  and  to  remit  consideraUe  sums  to  Flan- 
ders, but  to  pay  the  officers  of  his  new. militia,  and  to 
establish  magazines  not  only  more  numerous,  but  better 
furnished  with  artillery,  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  than 
Spaia  had  ever  possessed  in  any  former  age^     The  pru- 
dent and  disinterested  application  of  these  sums,  was  a 
ftiU  apology  to  the  people  for  the  rigour  wilk  whidi  ih^ 
w«re  exacted* 
The  nobles-     The  nobles,  alarmed  at  these  repeated  attadcs^  began 
mi^Xtt  •  *^  ^^^^^  ^^  precautions  for  the  safety  of  their  cwder- 
Many  cabals  were  formed,  loud  complaints  were  uttered^ 
and  desperate  resolutions  taken ;  but  before  they  pro- 
ceeded ta  extremities,  they  appointed  some  of  their  nom- 
Jber  to  examine  the  powers  in  consequence  of  which  the 
«ardinal  exercised  acts  of  such  high  authority.    Tlie  ad* 
teiml  of  Gastiie,  the  duke  de  Infantado,  and  the  eoikK 
4t  Benevanto^  gsandees  of  the  first  rank,  were  entrusted 
evith  this  commission.   Ximenes  received  them  with  cold 
nviliiy,  and  Jn  answer  to  their  demand,  produced  the 
testament  of  Ferdinand,  bv  which  he  was  appouited  re- 
gent, together  with  the  ratification  oi  that  deed  by  Chailes. 
To  both  these  they  objected;  and  he  endeavoured  t« 
hue  «»ithaut  astaUish  their  validity.   Aa  the  craversation  grew  warav 
MMetfc      he  led  them  insensibly  towiurds  a  balcony,  Irons  winch 
they  had.  a  view  of  a  large  body  of  troops  under  arms, 
and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.     *  Behold^**  says 
ht^'.poioting  to  these,  and  raising  his  voice,  <  the  powefs 
k  Fi«iki«  Vie  dt  ^ioiaib  ii,  60a 
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wbidi  I  have  received  frm  his  Cutbolic  tmge^tj.  Wilk 
tbeee  I  geTero  Cftstile;  and  with  these  I  will  govern  it,  4 
until  the  king^yoor  master  and  mine,  takes  possession  of 
faisUigdoni^  A  deeiaration  so  bold  and  haughty  sU 
knoed  them,  and  astonished  their  associates,  Xo  tdke 
arms  i^;ainst  a  man  aware  of  his  danger,  and  prepared 
for  his  defence^  was  what  desfiair  alone  would  dictate* 
AU  dioughts  of  «  general  confederacy  against  the  cardi- 
nal'a  administration  were  laid  aside ;  and,  except  from 
some  slight  coi^motions,  excited  by  the  private  resent- 
ynent  of  p«rticular  noblemen,  the  tranquillity  of  Castile 
snflSered  no  interruption. 

It  was  not  only  £rom  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  no^Tji^^rt- 
bility  that  obstacles  arose  to  the  execution  of  the  cardinal^s  ^^y^,, 
schmnes;  he  had  a  constant  struggle  to  maintam  with  the  Fiemuh 
Flemish  minister,   who,   presuming  upon  their  favour  ™"*''^^^ 
with  the  young  king,  aimed  at  directing  the  affairs  of 
Spaio  as  well  as  those  of  their  own  country.  *  Jealous  of 
the  great  abilities  and  independent  spirit  of  Ximenes,  they 
considered  him  rather  as  a  rival  who  might  circumscribe 
their  power,  than  as  a  minister  who  by  his  prudence  and 
vigour  was  adding  to  Ibe  grandeur  and  authority  of  their 
marter.    Every  complaint  against  his  administration  was 
hsteiied  to  with  pleasure  by  the  courtiers  in  the  Low 
Comtries.  Unnecessary  obstructions  were  thrown  by  their 
moana  in  the  way  of  all  his  measures;  and  though  they 
GooU  not,  either  with  decency  or  safety,  deprive  him  of 
the  offiee  of  regent,  they  endeavoured  to  lessen  his  ai»» 
thorifty  by  dividing  it    They  soon  discovered  that  Adrian    ^ 
of  Utvecbt,  already  joined  with  him  in  ofllce,  had  neither 
genius  nor  spirit  sufficient  to  give  the  least  check  to  his  > 
prooeedimB;    and   therefore  Charles,   by  their  advice,  ^„,j^;. 
added  to  the  commission  of  regency  La  Chau,  a  Flemish  tionai  num- 
gentlemant   and  afterwards  Amerstorf,   a  nobleman  ofgen-.a^ 
Holland;  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address,  .thev^'"^^ 
latter  for  his  firmness.    Ximenes,  though  no  stranger  to 
the  nMl«volent  intention  of  the  Flemish  courtiers,  reetived 
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iheu  new  aiioaiatei  with  alt  the  external  mark»  of  dis* 

stiiiciioa  due  to  the  office  with  which  they  were  invested ; 

'.^        but  when  tbej  came  to  enter  upon  bosiness^  be  abated 
nothing  of  that  air  of  superioritj  with  which  he  had 
treated  Adrian*  and  still  retained  the  sole  direction  of 
XimoMt    affairs.    The  Spaniards,  more  averse  perhaps  than  moj 
^^M^i^^^  people  to  the  gOTemmrat  of  strangers,  approved 
sfisin.       of  all  his  efforts  to  preserve  Ins  own  authority.  Even  the 
noMes,  influenced  by  this  national  passion,  and  forgetting 
th«r  jealousies  and  discontents,  chose  rather  to  see  the 
aopreme  power  i|i  the  hands  of  one  of  their  conntrymen, 
whom  they  feared,  than  in  those  of  foreigners,  whom 
they  hated. 
Hitiiie-         Ximenes,  though  engaged  in  such  great  schemes  of 
^^"^^l^^  domestic  policy,  and  embarrassed  by  the  artifices  and 
intrigues  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  bad  the  burden  of  two 
foreign  wars  to  support.    The  one  was  in  Navarre,  which 
was  invaded  by  its  unfortunate  monarch,  John  d^AMert. 
The  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  absence  of  Charies,  tho  dis^ 
cord  and  disaffection  which  reigned  among  the  Spanish 
nobles,  seemed  to  present  him  with  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  his  dominions.    The  cardinaT'a  vi* 
gilance,  however,  defeated  a  measure  so  well  concerted. 
As  he  foresaw  the  danger  to  which  that  kingdom  might 
be  exposed,  one  of  his  first  acts  of  odministration  was  to 
order  thither  a  considerable  body  of  troops.     While  the 
king  was  employed  with  one  part  of  his  army  in  thesi^e 
of  St  Jean  Pied  en  Port,  Villalva,  an  officer  of  great  ex- 
perience and  courage,  attacked  the  other  by  surprise,  and 
cut  it  to  pieces.     1  he  king  instantly  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation, and  an  end  was  put  to  the  war  1     But  as  Na« 
varre  was  filled  at  that  time  wilh  towns  and  castles  afi^ly 
fortified,  and  weakly  garrisoned,  which,  being  unable  fo 
resist  an  enemy,  served  only  to  furnish  him  with  pfaw^es 
of  retreat ;   Ximenes,   always  bold  and  decisive  in  his 
measures,  ordered  every  one  of  these  to  be  dismaatted, 
exc^t  Pampeluna,   the  fortifications  of  whidk  he  pro- 
*  P.  Mint.  Kp.  SVe. 
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po5?tJ  to  render  very  strong.    To  tlii«  uncommon  precao-    ^OX' 
tiott  Spain  owes  the  possession  of  Navarre.    The  French,ass:=s« 
smcc  that  period,  hove  often  entered,  and  hare  as  often     '^*  ' 
overrun  the  open  country ;  but  while  they  were  exposed 
tdaU  the  inconveniencics  attending  an  invading  army,  the 
Spsniards  have  easily  drawn  troops  from  the  neighbonr- 
!»g  provinces  to  o]>pose  them :  and  the  French  having  no 
place  of  any  strength  to  which  they  could  retire,  have 
been  oUiged  repeatedly  to  abandon  their  conquest  with 
ss  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  it. 

The  other  war  which  he  carried  on  in  Africa  againstHito|>era- 
the  famous  adventurer  Horuc  Barbarossa,  who,  from  a^i'J\**'*, 

'  '  Africa  l«« 

pnvate  corsair  raised  himself,  by  his  singular  valour  andfoKonMc 
address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers  and^Tunrs,  was  far  from 
being  equally  successful.  The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
general  and  the  rash  valour  of  his  troops  presented  Bar- 
barossa  with  an  easy  victory.  Many  perished  in  the  battle, 
more  in  the  retreat,  and  the  remainder  returned  into  Spain 
covered  with  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  however,  with 
^ich  the  cardinal  bore  this  disgrace,  the  only  one  he  ex*- 
perienced  during  his  administration,  added  new  lustre  to 
iis  character  ^  Great  composure  of  temper  under  a  dis- 
appointment was  not  expected  from  a  man  so  remarkable 
fcr  the  eagerness  and  impatience  with  which  he  urged  on 
the  execution  of  all  his  schemes. 

This  disaster  was  soon  forgotten ;  while  the  conduct  of  corruption 
Ihe  Flemish  court  proved  the  cause  of  constant  uneasiness,®^ '•*• 
not  only  to  the  cardinal,  but  to  the  whole  Spanish  nation.  miniRert^ 
All  the  great  qualities  of  Chievres,  the  prime  minister  andPJJchier- 
fevourite  of  the  young  king,  were  sullied  with  an  ignoble  rvs- 
^  sordid  avarice.    The  accession  of  his  master  to  the 
<Town  of  Spain  opened  a  new  and  copious  source  for  the 
gratification  of  this  passion.  During  the  time  of  Charleses 
Twidence   In  Flanders,  the  whole  tribe  of  pretenders  to 
offices  or  to  favour  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discovered 
ftat  without  the  patronage  of  Chievres  it  was  vain  to 
^pe  for  preferment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagacity  to  find 

*  Gometius,  Ub.  ▼!,  p.  179. 
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BOOK  out  tlM  pvofiet  mathod  of  securing  his  protectiAB.  ^nti 

^ — .Mims  of  jnonej  were  drawn  out  of  Spain;  every  thing 

was  venal,  and  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  After 
the  example  of  Chievres  .the  inferior  Flemish  nunisten 
engaged  in  this  trafBc,  which  became  as  general  and 
avowed  as  it  was  infamous'.  The  Spaniards  were  filled 
with  rage  when  they  beheld  offices  of  great  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country  set  to  sale  by  strangers,,  ud* 
concerned  for  its  honour  or  its  happiness.  Ximeoeii 
disinterested  in  his  whole  administration,  and  a  stranger, 
from  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the  passion  of 
avarice,  inveighed  with  the  utmost  boldness  agaiast  the 
venality  of  the  Flemings.  He  represented  to  the  king,  in 
strong  terms,  the  murmurs  and  indignation  which  their 
behaviour  excited  among  a  free  and  high-spirited  people, 
and  besought  him  to  set  out  ivithout  loss  of  time  for  Spaint 
that,  by  his  presence,  he  might  dissipate  the  clouds  which 
were  gathering  all  over  the  kingdom '. 
Charlet  Charles  was  fully  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too  long 

ITxtaCTct*®  tJce  possession  of  his  dominions  in  Spain.  Powerful 
to  ^ut  obstacles,  however,  stood  in  his  way,  and  detained  him  in 
^^^  the  Low  Countries.  The  war  which  the  league  of  Cambray 
had  kindled  in  Italy  still  subsisted,  though,  during  its 
course,  the  armies  of  all  the  parties  engaged  in  it  had 
changed  their  destination  and  their  objects.  France  was 
now  in  fiance  with  Venice,  which  it  had  at  first  eon^ 
bined  to  destroy.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had,  for 
some  years,  carried  on  hostilities  against  France,  their  ori« 
ginal  ally,  to  the  valour  of  whose  troops  the  confederacy 
had  been  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  fo^  its  success. 
Together  with  his  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  this 
war  to  his  grandson ;  and  there  was  reason  to  ixpect  that 
Maximilian,  always  fond  of  new  enterprises,  vtould  per- 
suade the  young  monarch  to  enter  into  it  witl  .ardour. 
But  the  Flemings,  who  had  long  possessed  an  e:iensire 
commerce,  which  during  the  league  of  Camhrayv  hm4 
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^wn  to  a  gnflt  bei^t  upon  the  niiiis  of  tbe  Venetiaa   BOOs 

trade,  dreaded  a  rupture  with  France;  and  Chlevrest  mi^ 

gacioas  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  his  country,  and  not  ^^ '  ^' 
warped  on  thia  occasion  hj  his  love  of  wealth,  warmlj 
declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  French  nation. 
JFVands  I.  destitute  of  allies,  and  solicitottt  to  secure  his 
late  conquests  in  Italy  by  a  treaty,  listened  with  joy  to 
the  first  overtuies  of  accommodation.  Chierres  himself 
oondocted  the  negociation  in  the  name  of  Charles;  Oouf- 
fier  appeared  as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis.  Each  oi 
them  had  presided  over  the  education  of  the  prince  whom 
he  represented.  They  had  both  adopted  the  same  pacific 
system,  and  were  equally  persuaded  that  the  unbn  of  the 
two  ntonarcbs  was  the  hapj^eat  event  for  themselves  as 
well  as  for  their  kiDgdoms.  In  such  hands  the  negocia- 
tion did  not  languish.  A^few  days  after  opening  their  a  peace 
conferences  at  Noyon,  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  confe-JJJJf^**^* 
deracy  and  mutual  defence  between  the  two  monarchs ;  France, 
the  chief  articles  in  which  were,  that  Francis  should  give  '^"^*  *** ' 
in  marriage  to  Charles  his  eldest  daughter,  the  princess 
Louise,  an  infant  of  a  year  old;  and,  as  her  dowry,  should 
make  over  to  him  all  his  claims  and  pretensions  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  that,  in  consideration  of  Charleses 
being  already  in  possession  of  Naples,  he  should,  until  the 
accomplishment  of  the  marriage,  pay  an  hundred  thousand 
crowns  aryear  to  the  French  king,  and  the  half  iX  that 
ram  annually,  as  long  as  the  princess  had  no  children ; 
that  when  Charles  shall  arrive  in  Spain,  the  heirs  of  the 
kmg  of  Navaire  may  rqiresent  to  him  their  right  to  thi^ 
kingdiMn;  and,  if,  after  examining  their  claim,  he  does 
not  pve  them  satisfaction,  Francis  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
assutthem  with  all  his  forces  ^  This  alliance  not  only 
united  Charles  and  Frands,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who 
was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  the  French  and  Venetians, 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  thos^  powers,  which  put  a  final 
period  to  the  bloody  and  tedious  war  that  the  league  of 
Cambray  had  occasioned.  Europe  enjoyed  a  few  years 
^  Leonard  Rteucil  det  Tralte2>  torn*  ii|  S9.      « 
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£       of  uBiversaltraaqiiitttjyiiod  was  indebted  for  that  hkmng 
'   1516.     to  two  priitceg,  wboae  riTakhip  and  ambition  kept  it  ia 
perpetual  diaoocd  and  agitation  during  the  reraabdet  ef 
tbeir  reigns. 
T^  fv^      %  *">«  treaty  of  Nojron,  Cbarles  secured  a  safe  passage 
to  Charie«*»into  Spain.    It  was  not,  bowever,  the  interest  of  bis  Fla* 
Suin?      ^^^  ministers  that  be  should  visit  that  kingdom  soo& 
.While  be  resided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of  the  Spanish 
<nmn  were  spent  there,  and  thej  engrossed,  withont  any 
competitors,  all  the  eflTects  of  thdr  monarch's  generosity; 
tbeir  country  became  the  seat  of  government,  and  ail  fa^ 
vours  were  dispensed  by  theuL  Ofall  these  advantages  they 
run  the  risk  of  seeing  themselves  deprived,  from' the  mo* 
ment  that  their  sovereign  entered  Spain.    The  Spaniards 
wouki  naturally  assume  the  direction  of  their  own  afifdrs; 
the  Low  Countries  would  be  considered  only  as  a  province 
of  that  mighty  monarchy ;  and  they  who  now  distributed 
the  favours  of  the  prince  to  others,  must  then  be  content 
Afiiaidor    xq  reoeive  them  from  the  hands  of  strangers.     But  what 
Chievres  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was,an  interview  between 
the  king  and  Ximenas.    On  the  one  hand,  the  wisdom, 
the  integrity,  and  the  magnanimity  of  that  prelate^  gave 
him  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men ;  nnd 
'it  was  extremely  probable,  that  these  great  qualities^  ad4- 
.fd  to  the  reverence  dne  to  bis  age  and  office,  wonkl  cooes- 
mand  the  respett  of  a  young  prince,,  who,  capable  of 
noble  and  generous  sentiments  himself,  would,  ia  propor- 
tion to  his  admiration  of  the  cardinal's  vurtues,  lessen  hb 
deference  towards  persons  of  another  character.    Or^  on 
die  other  hand,  if  Charles  should  allow  his  Flemish  fa- 
vourites toretain  all  the  influence  over  his  councils  which 
they  at  present  possessed,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
cardinal  would  remonstrate  loudly  against  such  an  indig- 
ttity  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  vindicate  the  rightaof  bis 
country,  with  the  same  iotrepidxty  and  success  with  wkieh 
'he  bad  asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.    For  tiscae 
reasons,  all  his  Flemidi  counsellors  combined  to  retard 
his  departure ;  and  Charles,  unsuspicious,  irom  want  of 
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«xp(rieme,  and  fond  of  hk  natire  eounlry,  sufFered  him-    ^^K 
•elf  to  be  unnecessarilj  detained  in  the  Netherlands  aassaBs 
whole  year  after  signing  the  treaty  of  Noyon.  '^*^' 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  adviee  af  his^|j|^|jjj^ 
grandfather  Maximilian,  and  the  impatient  murmoni  of  f<>r  Spaio. 
his  Spanish  subjects,  prevailed  on  bim  at  last  to  embark. 
He  was  attended  not  only  by  Chievres,  his  prime  mini- 
ster, but  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train  of  the  Flemish 
fiobles,  fond  of  beholding  the  grandeur,  or  of  sharing  in 
the  bounty,  of  their  prince.   After  a  dangerous  voyage,  he 
landed  at  Villa  Viciosa,  in  the  province  of  Asturias,  and  ^*'  ^> 
was  received  with  sucli  loud  acclamations  of  joy  as  a  new 
monarch,  wliose  arrival  was  so  ard^tly  desired,  had  rea* 
son  to  expect.    The  Spanish  nobility  resorted  to  their  so- 
vereign  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  displayed  a 
magoificeuce  which  the  Flemings  were  unable  to  Emulate*. 

Ximenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the  king  as  Hit  Ftem* 
the  greatest  blessing  to  his  dominions,  was  advancing  to-|'^  ""'*'** 
wards  the  coast,  as  fast  as  the  infirm  state  of  his  health  detvour  tr> 
would  permit,  i»  order  to  receive  him.      During  his  re-f„7eT^i^w" 
genej,  and  notwithstanding  his  extreme  old  og^^  he  had  with  ximt. 
abated,  in  no  degree,  the  rigour  or  frequency  of  his  morti-"*^' 
ficatibns ;  and  to  these  he  added  such  laborious  assiduitv^ 
in  business,  as  would  have  worn  out  the  most  youthful 
and  rigorous  constitution.    Every  day  he  employed  seve^ 
ral  hours  in  devotion  ;  he  celebrated  mass  in  person ;  he 
even  allotted  some  space  for  study.  Notwithstanding  these 
occupations,  he  regularly  attended  the  council ;  be  recei- 
ved and  read  all  papers  presented  to  him  ;  he  dictated  let.* 
tera  and  instructions ;  and  took  under  his  inspection  all 
business,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military.    Every  moment 
of  bis  time  was  filled  up  with  some  serious  employment. 
The  only  anrasement  in  which  he  indulged  himself,  by 
way  of  relaxation  after  business,  was  to  canvass,  with  a 
few  friars  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  in  scho- 
lastic theology.     Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  life,  the  in- 
firmities of  age  daily  grew  upon  him.     On  h  w  journey,  a 
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£ooK    violent  disorder  seised  him  at  Bos  Equillos^  attended  wiiii 
—  uncommon  symptoms,  which  his  followers  considered  as 
the  effect  of  poison  ^  but  could  not  agree  whether  the 
Charieft*t    crime  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish 
to-XtmcDcfl.^^'^'^'  ^  ^^  ^^^  malice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers.     Thi# 
accident  obliging  him  ta  stop  short,  he  wrote  to  Charles, 
and  wkh  his  usual  Boldness  advised  him  to  dismiss  all  the 
strangers  in  his  train^  whose  numbers  and  credit  gave  of* 
fence  already  to  the  Spaniards,  and  would  ere  long  alienate 
the  aflections  of  the  whole  people.    At  the  same  time,  be 
earnestly  desired  to  have  an  interview  with  the  king,  that 
he  might  inform  him  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the 
temper  of  his  subjects.      To  prevent  this,  not  only  the 
Flemings,  but  the  Spanish  grandees,  employed  all  their 
address,  and  industriously  kept  Charles  at  a  distance  from 
Aranda,  the  plaoe  to  which  the  cardinal  had  removed. 
Through  their  suggestions,  every  measure  that  he  recom- 
mended was  rejected ;  the  utmost  care  was  ta£en  to  make 
him  feel,  and  to  point  put  to  the  whole  nation,  that  bis 
power  was  on  the  decline ;  even  in  things  purely  trivial, 
such  a  choice  was  always  madci  as  was  deemed  mo3t  dis- 
agreeable to  him.    Ximenes  did  not  bear  this  treatment 
with  his  usual  fortitude  of  spirit.     Conscious  of  his  own 
integrity  and  merit,  he  expected  a  more  grateful  return 
from  a  prince  to  whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more 
jlourishing  than  it  had  been  in  any  former  age,  togethei: 
with  authority  more  extensive  and  better  established  than 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  refrain  from. 
giving  vent  to  his  indignation  and  complaints.     He   la- 
mented the  fate  of  his  country,  and  foretold  the  calamities 
which  it  would  suffer  from  the  insolence,  the  rapacious- 
ness,  and  ignorance  of  strangers.    While  his  mind  'W:as 
agitated  by  these  passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  t^be 
king,  in  which^  after  a  few  cold  and  formal  expressioas  oT 
regard,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese ;  that  after 
a  life  of  such  continued  labour,  he  might  end  his  days    i  n^ 
*  MUiiana,  Contin*  lib.  U  c*  9, 
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tranqniflity.      This  message  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes.    b^ok 

His  haughty  mind,  it  is  probable,  could  not  survive  dis-  - — r 

grace;  perhaps  his  generous  heart  could  not  bear  the  pros-     '^'^' 
pect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on  his  country. 
Whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  embrace,  certain  it  is 
that  he  expired  a  few  hours  after  reading  the  letter «f.  The  h;^  death. 
variety,  the  grandeur,  and  the  success  of  his  schemes,  du-  ^°'-  ^• 
ring  a  regency  of  only  twenty  months,  leave  it  doubtful, 
whether  his  sagacity  in  council,  his  prudence  in  conduct, 
or  his  boldness  in  execution,  deserve  the  greatest  praise. 
His  reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  not  only  for  wisdom 
but  for  sanctity ;  and  he  is  the  only  prime  minister  men- 
tioned in  history,  whom  his  contemporaries  reverenced  as 
a  saint ^,  and  to  whom  the  people  under  his  government 
ascribed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Xtmenes,  Charles  made  his  pub-     15  cS. 
lie  entry,  with  great  pomp,  into  Valladolid,  whither  he ,  ^y^^^^j. 
had  summoned  the  cortes  of  Castile.     Though  he  assu-^d. 
med;on  all  occasions,  the  name  of  king,  that  title  had  never 
been  acknowledged  in  the  cortes.      The  Spaniards  con- 
sidering Joanna  as  possessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown, 
and  no  example  of  a  son^s  having  enjoyed  the  title  of  king 
during  the  life  of  his  parents  occurring  in  their  history, 
the  cortes  discovered  all  that  scrupulous  respect  for  an- 
cient forms,  and  that  aversion  to  innovation,  which  are 
consptcoous  in  popular  assemblies.     The  presence,  how- 
ever, of  their  prince,  the  address,  the  artifices,  and  the 
threats  of  his  ministers,  prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  pro* Declare 
claim  him  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  whose  ^'^''^^*^* 
name  they  appointed  to  be  placed  before  that  of  her  son  in 
all  public  acts.     But  when  they  made  this  eoncessioit, 
they  declared,   that  if,   at  any  future  period,  Joanna 
ihould  recover  the  exercise  ot  reason,  the  whole  authority 
shoidd  return  into  her  hands.     At  the  same  time,  they 
voted  a  free  gift  of  six  hundred  thousand  ducats,  to  be 

•  Marsollier,  Vie  de  Ximenes,  i>.  447.      Gomcrius,  lib.  vii,  p.  ^OG^ 
Ac.    Baudler,  Hist,  de  Ximen.  ii»  p.  208. 
^  FIcchicr,  Vic  de  Ximcn.  iJ,  p.  746. 
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BOOK   paid  in  thnee  years ;  a  sum  more  coDsiderable  thaa  bail 
,1     '     ,  ever  been  granted  to  any  former  monarch  *. 
r.. '  ^ '  **         Nol witbsUnding  this  obsequiousness  of  the  cortes  to  the 
of  (he  Cat-  vfill  of  the  king,  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  dissatisfac- 
th?*cau*tt  tion  with  his  government  began  to  break  out  in  the  king^ 
of  it.         doiiv.    Chievres  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  young 
monarch  the  ascendant,  not  only  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  pa- 
rent.    Charles  seemed  to  have  no  sentiments  but  those 
which  his  minister  inspired,  and  scarcely  uttered  a  word 
but  what  he  put  into  his  mouth.    He  was  constantly  sur* 
rounded  by  Flemings ;  no  person  got  access  to  him  with- 
out their  permission ;  nor  was  any  admitted  to  audience 
but  in  their  presence.    As  he  spoke  the  Spanish  language 
very  imperfectly,  his  answers  were  always  ejitremely  aborts 
and  often  delivered  with  hesitation.     From  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, many  of  the  Spaniards  were  led  to  beliere, 
tliat  he  was  a  prince  of  a  slow  and  narrow  genius.     Some 
pretended  to  discover  a  strong  resemblance  betwe^  him 
and  his  mother^  and  began  to  whisper  that  his  capacity 
for  government  would  never  be  far  superior  to  hers;  and 
though  they  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  con- 
cerning his  character,  maintained)  that  notwithstanding 
such  unpromising  aj^arances^  he  posses'sed  a  large  fund 
of  knowledge)  as  well  as  of  sagacity  ^ ;  yet  all  agreed  in 
condemning  his  partiality  towards  the  Flemings,  and  bis 
attacltment  to  his  favourites,  as  unreasonable  and  imoio- 
derate.    Unfortunately  for  Charles,  these  flAvouirit^  were 
unworthy  of  his  confidence.    To  amass  wealth  seeoAs  to 
have  been  their  only  aim ;  and  as  they  had  reac^on  to  fear, 
that  either  their  master^s  good  seose,^r  the  iadignaticHi  of 
tiba  Spaniards,  might  soon  abridge  their  power,  they  bas-> 
tened  to  improve  the  present  opportunity;  and  their  av*. 
rice  was  the  more  rapacious,  because  they  expected  tkeir 
authority  to  be  of  no  long  duration.   All  honours,  trlftmi, 
and  benefices,  were  either  engrossed  by  the  Fleitungs,  of 
publicly  sold  by  them.    Chievres,  his  wife,  and  Sauvage, 

*  >  Miuiana,  Condn.  lib.  i,  c.  3.     P.  Mart.  Ep,  008.    Suidor.  p.  IT. 
^  Sandoval,  p.  31.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  6S5. 
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whom  Cbarles,  ou  the  death  of  Ximenes,  had  impnideot-    book 
ly  raised  to  be  chancellor  of  Castile,  vied  with  each  other . 


in  all  the  refinements  of  extortion  and  renaKty.  Not  on-  '^'^' 
iy  the  Spanish  historians,  who,  from  resentment,  may  be 
suspected  of  exaggeration,  but  Peter  Martyr  Angleria,  an 
Italian,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
who  was  under  no  temptation  to  deceive  the  persons  to 
whom  his  letters  are  addressed,  gires  a  description  which 
is  almost  incredible,  of  the  insatiable  and  shameless  coret- 
ousness  of  the  Flemings.  According  to  Angleria-s  calcu* 
lation,  which  he  asserts  to  be  extremely  moderate,  they 
remitted  into  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  space  of  tea 
months,  no  less  a  sum  than  a  million  and  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats.  The  nomination  of  William  de  Croy, 
Chierres'  nephew,  a  young  man  not  of  canonical  age,  to 
the  archbbhopric  of  Toledo,  exasperated  the  Spaniarda 
more  than  all  these  exactions.  They  considered  the  ele» 
nation  of  a  stranger  to  the  head  of  their  church,  and  to 
the  richest  benefice  in  the  kingdom,  not  only  as  an  injury, 
but  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation ;  both  clei^  and 
iaity ,  the  former  from  interest,  the  latter  from  indignation^ 
joined  in  exclaiming  against  it  K 

Charles  leaving  Castile  thus  disgusted  vrith  his  admini-  Charle* 
stration,  set  out  for  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Aragon,  that  ^^^^'^l^^^^f 
be  might  be  present  in  the  cortes  of  that  kingdom.    On  Aragon. 
his  way  thither,  he  took  leave  of  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
whdon  he  sent  into  Germany  on  the  pretence  of  visiting 
their  grandfather  Maximilian  in  bis  old  age.     To  this 
prudent  precaution,  Charles  owed  the  preservation  of  his 
Sponbh  dominions.     During  the  violent  commotions 
which  arose  there  soon  after  this  period,  the  Spaniards 
would  infalMbly  have  offered  the  crown  to  a  prince  who 
was  the  darling  of  the  whole  nation ;  nor  did  Ferdinand 
want  ambition,  or  counsellors,  that  might  hare  prompted 
him  to  aeeept  of  the  ofler  ™. 

1  Sandoval,  S8-S1.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  608,  SlI,  613,  614,  622,  623,  639. 
Miniaiia*  Contin.  lib.  i,  c  8,  p.  8* 
»  P.  34art.  Ep.  619.    Ferreras,  viii,  4M 
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BOOK        The  Aragonese  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged  Charles 
—  -'- —  M  king,  nor  would  they  allow  the  cortes  to  be  assembled 
The  Ara-    ^^  ^^^  name,  but  in  that  of  the  justiza,  to  whom,  during 
goneie       an  interregnum,  this  privilege  belonged*^.  The  opposition 
cniceabie     Charles  had  to  struggle  with  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon,  was 
^an  the     more  violent  and  obstinate  than  that  which  he  had  over- 
come in  Castile.    After  long  delays,  however,  and  with 
much  difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  members  to  confer  on 
him  the  title  of  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother. 
At  the  same  time,  he  bound  himself  by  that  solemn  oath 
which  the  Aragonese  exacted  of  their  kings,  never  to  vio- 
late any  of  their  rights  and  liberties.     When  a  donative 
was  demanded,  the  members  were  still  more  untractable ; 
many  months  elapsed  before  tbey  could  agree  to  grant 
Charles  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  that  sum  they 
appropriated  so  strictly  for  paying  debts  of  the  crown, 
which  had  long  been  forgotten,  that  a  very  small  part  of 
it  came  into  the  king^s  hands.     What  had  happened  in 
Castile  taught  them  caution,  add  determined  them  rather 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens,  how  obsolete 
soever,  than  to  furnish  strangers  the  means  of  enriching 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their  country  ^ 

During  these  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  ambassadors  ar- 
rived at  Saragossa  from  Francb  I.,  and  the  young  king  of 
Navarre,  demanding  the  restitution  of  that  kingdom  in 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon.  But  neither  Charles,  nor 
the  Castilian  nobles  whom  he  consulted  on  this  occasion, 
discovered  any  inclination  to  part  with  this  acquisition. 
A  conference  held  soon  after  at  Montpelier,  in  order  to 
bring  this  matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  altogether 
fruitless;  while  the  French  urged  the  injustice  of  the  usur- 
pation, the  Spaniards  were  attentive  only  to  its  import- 
ance ^ 
1519*  Ftom  Aragon  Charles  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  where  he 
wasted  as  much  time,  encountered  more  difficulties,  and 

»  r.  Mart,  Ep.  605. 

*»  P.  Maru  Ep.  615,  634. 

p  P.  Mart.  Hp.  605,  633,  640. 
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gaiaed  lew  money.    The  Flemings  were  now  become  so    ^^^^ 
odious  in  eveiy  province  of  Spain  by  their  exactions,  that  i- 

the  desire  of  mortifying  them,  and  of  disappointing  their 
avarice,  augmented  the  jealousy  with  which  a  free  people  . 
usually  conduct  their  deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had  felt  more  sensibly  the  weight  C'mbina. 
and  rigour  of  the  oppressive  schemes  cairied  on  by  the  Castilians 
Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  with  a  tanieness  p^*i^r^^^'* 
fatal  to  themselves,  and  which  rendered  tbem  the  objects  niiniMcr^. 
of  scorn  to  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed.  Segovia, 
Toledo,  Seville,  and  several  other  cities  of  the  first  rank, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the  defence  of  their  rights 
and  privileges ;  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  no- 
bility, who  on  this  occasion  discovered  neither  the  public 
spirit  nor  the  resolution  which  became  their  order,  the 
confederates  laid  before  the  king  a  full  view  of  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  mal-admipistration  of  his  fa- 
vourites. The  preferment  of  strangers,  the  exportation 
of  the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  grie- 
vances of  which  they  chiefly  complained ;  and  of  these 
they  demanded  redress  with  that  boldness  which  is  na- 
tural to  a  free  people.  These  remonstrances,  presented  at 
first  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  afterrt'ards  at  Barcelona, 
Charles  treated  with  great  neglect.  The  confederacy, 
however,  of  these  cities,  at  this  juncture,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons  of  Cas- 
tile, which  not  long  after  threw  the  kingdom  into  such 
violent  convulsions  as  shook  the  throne,  and  almost  over- 
turned the  constitution  ^. 

Soon  after  Charles's  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he  received  ^^^  ^ 

the  account  of  an  event  which  interested  him  much  moreror  M»il 

than  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians,  or  the  scruples  of  the*"!***"*     • 

■  Jan.  la. 

cortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian ;  an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in  itself, 
for  he  was  a  prince  conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues, 
nor  his  power,  nor  his  abilities;  but  rendered  by  its  con- 

1  P.  Martyr^  Sjk  930.     Fenrcras,  viii,  464. 
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BOOK   sequences  more  memora!>le  than  any  that  had  happened 
-during  several  Ages.    It  broke  that  profound  and  utiiver- 


^  ^'  sal  peace  which  then  reigned  in  the  Christian  worM;  it 
excited  a  rivalship  between  two  princes,  which  threw  all 
Europe  into  agitation,  and  kindled  wars  more  general, 
and,  of  longer  duration,  than  had  hitherto  been  known  in 
modern  times. 

The  revolutions  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of  the 
French  king,  Charles  VIIL  into  Italy,  had  inspired  the 
European  princes  with  new  ideas  concerning  the  imped- 
ance of  the  imperial  dignity.     The  claims  of  the  empire 
upon  some  of  the  Italian  states  were  numerous;  its  juiis- 
dictton  over  others  was  extensive ;  and  though  the  former 
had  been  almost  abandoned,  and  the  latter  seldom  exer- 
cised, under  princes  of  slender  abilities  and  of  little  influ* 
ence,  it  was  obvious,  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor  pos- 
sessed of  power  or  of  genius,  they  might  be  employed  as 
engines  for  stretching  his  dominion  over  the  greater  part 
of  that  countrj.    Even  Maximilian,  feeble  and  unsteady 
as  his  conduct  always  was,  had  availed  himself  of  the  in- 
finite pretensions  of  the  empire,  and  had  reaped  advantage 
from  every  war  and  every  negociation  in  Italy  during  hi^ 
reign.    These  considerations,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the 
station,  confessedly  the  first  among  Christian  princes,  and 
to  the  rights  inherent  in  the  office,  which,  if  exerted  with 
rigour,  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  rendered  the 
imperial  crown  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ambition. 
Maximi-         Not  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  discovered 
endeavour-  g'^*^  solicitude  to  preserve  this  dignity  in  the  Austrian 
iidtoM-     family,  and  to  procure  the  king  of  Spain  to  be  chosen 
hnpcriai     ^^^  successor.    But  he  himself  having  never  been  crown- 
h™'^°«S    ed  by  the  pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age, 
«)n.  was  considered  only  as  emperor  elect.   Though  hisf^irians 

have  not  attended  to  that  distinction,  neither  the  Italian 
nor  German  chancery  bestowed  any  other  title  upos.him 
than  that  of  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  no  exampli  oc- 
curring in  history  of  any  person's  being  chosen  a  sutce^- 
sojr  to  a  king  of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always  t^na- 
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tious  of  their  forms,  and  unvtrtMing  to  confer  upon  Charles    *^5C 
an  office  for  which  their  constitution  knew  no  name,  ob«  .t      ■  sss 
stinfttely  refused  to  gratifj  Maumilian  in  that  point  ^         ^  '^' 
By  his  death  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed,  andcharic« 
Cbaries  openty  aspired  to  that  dignity  which  his  grand- "J)**!  "^" 
father  had  attempted  withoijit  success  to  secure  for  him.T>^tirortror 
At  the  same  time,  Francis  L  a  powerful  rival  entered  the'  **'"^"^*' 
lists  against  htm ;  and  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was 
fixed  upon  this  comi)etition,  no  less  illustrious  from  the 
high  rank  of  the  candidates  than  from  the  importance 
of  the  prize  for  which  they  contended.     Each  of  them 
urged  bis  pretensions  with  sanguine  expectations,   and 
with    no   unpromising    prospect   of   success.      Charles  Preten- 
considered  the  imperial  crown  as  belonging  to  him  of^J*^*°'^* 
right,  from  its  long  continuance  in  the  Austrian  line;  hechark^. 
knew  that  none  of  the  German  princes  possessed  power 
or  influence  enough  to  appear  as  his  antagonist ;  he  fiat. 
tered  himself,  that  do  considerartion  would  induce  the  na- 
tives of  Germany  to  exak  any  foreign  prince  to  a  dignity 
which  during  so  many  ages  bad  been  deemed  peculiar  to 
their  own  nation ;  and  least  of  all  that  they  would  confer 
this  honour  upon  Francis  I.  ^he  sovereign  of  a  people 
wfaoae  genius,  and  laws,  and  manners,  dtfTered  so  widely 
from  those  of  the  Germans  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  establish  any  cordial  union  between  them :  be  trusted 
not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  Maximilian's  negociations, 
which,  though  they  did  not  attain  their  end,  had  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  Germans  for  his  elevation  to  the 
imperial  throne ;  but  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recom- 
mendation, was  the  fortunate  situation  of  his  hereditary 
domintons  in  Germany,'  which  served  as  a  natural  barrier 
to  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Turki^^h 
power.    The  conquests,  the  abilities,  and  .the  ambition  of 
Sultan  Selim  IT.  had  spread  over  Europe  at  that  time  a 
general  and  well-founded  alarm.     By  his  victories  over 

•  Guicciardini,  lib.  xiii*  p.  15.    Hist  G«ncr  d'Allirinagne,  par  P.  Borr« 
.^,    ♦ona. Tiii,  part  I,  p,  1087.     I*.  Uc\  tir,   Rer.  Ai'.str.  lib.  vii,  c  17,  179. 
^  x'fb.  Tiii,  c.  ?.  p  IHX 
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BOOK    the  Mamelukes,  and  the  extirpation  of  that  gallant  body 
''      i  of  men,  he  had  not  only  added  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his 


*^'^'     empire,  but  had  secured  to  it  guch  a  degree  of  internal 
tranquillity,  that  be  was  ready  to  turn  against  Christen- 
dom the  whole  force  of  his  arms,  which  nothing  hitherto 
had  been  able  to  resist.  The  most  effectual  expedient  for 
stopping  the  progress  of  this  torrent  seemed  to  be  the 
election  of  an  emperor,  possessed  of  extensive  territories 
in  that  country  where  its  first  impression  would  be  felt, 
and  who,  besides,  could  combat  this  formidaUe  enemy 
with  all  the  forces  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  with  all 
the  wealth  furnished  by  the  mines  of  the  New  World,  or 
the  commerce  of  the  Low  Countries.     These  were  the 
arguments  by  which  Charles  publicly  supported  his  claim; 
and,  to  mea  of  integrity  and  reflection,  they  appeared  to 
be  not  only  plausible,  but  convincing.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, trust  the  success  of  his  cause  to  these  alone.    Great 
sums  of  money  were  remitted  from  Spain ;  all  the  refine- 
ments and  artifice  of  negociation  were  employed ;  and  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  kept  on  foot  at  that  time  by 
the  states  of  the  circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into 
his  pay.  The  venal  were  gained  by  presents;  the  objections 
of  the  more  scrupulous  were  answered  or  eluded;  some 
feeble  princes  were  threatened  and  overawed  ^. 
or  France.       On  the  Other  hand,  Francis  supported  his  claim  witli 
equal  eagerness,  and  no  less  confidence  of  its  being  well    | 
founded.  His  emissaries  contended,  that  it  was  now  high 
time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  that 
the  imperial  crown  was  elective,  and  not  hereditary;  that  ' 
other  persons  might  aspire  to  an  honour  which  their  ar-  ^ 
rpgance  had  accustomed  them  to  regard  as  the  property  | 
of  their  family ;  that  it  required  a  sovereign  of  mature 
judgment  and  of  approved  abilities  to  hold  the  reins  of  j 
government'in  a  country  where  such  unknown  opinions 
concerning  religion  had  been  published  as  had  tbrowu  I 
the  minds  of  men  into  an  uncommon  agitation,  which  I 

^  Guicc.  lib.  xiii,  179.     Sleidao,  Hist,  of  the  Rerormat.  14.     StruvUI 
Corp.  Hist.  German,  ii,  971.     Not.  ?0.  | 
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threatened  the  most  violent  effects ;  that  a  young  prince,    ^^^^ 
without  experience,  and  who  had  hitherto  given  no  spe-= 
cimens  of  his  genius  for  command,  was  no  fit  match  for 
Selim,  a  monarch  grown  old  in  the  art  of  war  and  in  the 
course  of  victory;    whereas  a  king,  who,   in  his  early 
youth,  had  triumphed  over  the  valour  and  discipline  of 
the  Swiss,    till  then  reckoned  invincible,  would  be  an 
antagonist  riot  unworthy  the  conqueror  of  the  East ;  that 
the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  the  French  cavalry,  added  to 
the  discipline  and  stability  of  the  German  infantry,  would 
form  an  army  so  irresistible,  that,  instead  of  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  it  might  carry  hostilities 
into  the  heart  of  their  dominions ;  that  the  election  of 
Charles  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  fundamental  consti- 
tution, by  which  the  person  who  holds  the  crown  of 
Naples  is  excluded  from  aspiring  to  the  imperial  dignity; 
that  his  elevation  to  that  honour  would  soon  kindle  a  war 
in  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  the  effects  of  which  could  not  fail  of  reaching  the 
empire,  and  might  prove  fatal  to  it^.     But,  while  the 
French  ambassadors  enlarged  upon  these  and  other  topics 
of  the  same  kind  in  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  Francis, 
sensible  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  him  as  a 
foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  German  language  or 
manners,  endeavoured  to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  princes  by  immense  gifts,  and  by  infinite 
promises.     As  the  expeditious  method   of  transmitting 
money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe  by 
bills  of  exchange  were  then  little  known,    the  French 
ambassadors  travelled  with  a  train  of  horses  loaded  with 
treasure,  an  equipage  not  very  honourable  for  that  prince 
by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  those  to 
whom  they  were  sent  **. 

The  other  European  princes  could  not  remain  indiffer- 
''nt  spectators  of  a  contest,  tfie  decision  of  which  so  near- 

•  Go  ice  lib.  xiii,  160.     SleicL  p.  16.     Geor.  Sabioi  de  Elect.  Car.  \\ 
/Ilstoria  apud  Scardii  Script.  Rcr.  German,  vol.  ii,  p.  4. 
^  ATemoJrei?  de  Marech.  de  Fleuranges,  p.  296, 
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BOOK   ly  affected  every  one  of  ^Iiem.    Their  common  int^est 
niigrht  naturallj  to  have  formed  a  general  combination,  in 
,,.  '^'^'  ^  order  to  disappoint  both  competitors,  and  to  prevent  either 
interest  of  of  them  ffom  obtammg  such  a  pre-eminence  in  power  and 
^t^        dignity,  as  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope.  But  ihe  ideas  with  respect  to  a  proper  distribution 
and  balance  of  power  were  so  lately  introduced  into  the 
system  of  Europestn  policy,  tlmt  they  were  not  faitherlo 
objects  of  suiBcieiKt  attention.     The  passions  of  some 
princes,  the  want  of  foresight  in.  others,  and  the  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  the  candidates,  hindered  such  a  salutary 
union  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  rendered  them  either 
totally  negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or  kept  them  from 
exerting  themselves  with  vigour  in  its  behalf. 
Of  the  The  Swiss  cantons,  though  they  dreaded  th^  elevation 

Swim.       ^f  either  of  the  contending  monarchs,  and  though  they 
wished  to  have  seen  some  prince  whose  doipinions  were 
less  extensive,  and  whose  power  was  more  moderate,  seated 
on  the  imperial  throne,  were  prompted,  how<ever,  by  their 
hatred  of  the  French  nation,  to  give  an  open  preference 
to  the  pretensions  of  Charles,  white  they  used  their  utmost 
influence  to  frustrate  those  of  Francis^. 
c?f  the  Ve-      The  Venetians  easily  discerned  that  it  was  the  interest 
iiettant.      Qf  their  republic  to  have  both  the  rivals  set  aside;  but 
their  jealoosy  of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  ambition  and 
neighbourhood  bad  been  fatal  to  their  grandeur,  would 
not  permit  them  to  act  up  to  their  own  ideas,  and  led 
them  hastily  to  give  the  sanction  of  their  approbation  to 
the  claim  of  the  French  king. 
Of  Henry       It  was  equally  the  interest,  and  more  in  the  jiower  of 
^''-        Henry  VJII.  of  England,  to  prevent  either  Francis  or 
Charles  >from  aciquiring  a  dignity  which  would  raise  tbem 
so  far  above  other  monarchs     But,  though  Henry  often 
boasted  that  he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  his  band, 
he  had  neither  the  steady  attention,  the  accurate  diacem* 
ment,  nor  the  dispassionate  temper  which  that  delicate 
function  required.  On  this  occasion  it  mortified  his  ranity 

*  Sabinufl,  p.  S. 
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io  nnich,  to  tbink  that  be  bad  not  entered  eaiiy  ioto  tjibat    BOOK 

noble  jcompetition  which  reflected  such  honour  upon  thn ' — 

two  aittagonistf,  that  he  took, a  resolution  of  sending  an  '^'^' 
ambassador  into  Germany,  and  of  declaring  himself  a 
candidate  for  the'  imperial  throne.  The  ambassadiHr^ 
though  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  German  princes  and 
the  pope's  nuncio,  informed  his  roaster,  that  he  could 
hope  for  no  success  in  a  claim  which  he  had  been  so  late 
in  preferring.  Henry,  imputing  his  disappointment  to  that 
circumstance  alone,  and  soothed  with  this  ostentatious 
display  of  his  own  importance,  seems  to  have  taken  no 
farther  part  in  the  ntintter,  either  by  contributing  to  thwart 
both  bis  rivak^  or  to  promote  one  of  themf, 

LeoX.  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  bis  political  or  Leo  x. 
Wlities  than  for  his  love  of  the  arts,  was  tbe  only  prince 
of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions  of  the  two  contending 
monarchs  with  a  prudent  attention,  or  who  discovered  a 
proper  solicitude  for  the  public  safety.  The  imperial  and 
papal  jurisdiction  interfered  in  so  many  instances,  the 
complaints  of  usurpation  were  so  numerous  on  both  sides, 
and  the  territories  of  the  church  owed  their  security  so 
little  to  their  own  force,  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of 
the  powers  around  them,  that  nothing  was  so  formidable 
to  the  court  of  Rome  as  an  emperor  with  extensive  de- 
miiiJoiis>  or  of  enterprising  genius.  Leo  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  lieholding  the  imperial  crown  placed  on  tbe 
head  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  the  master 
of  tlie  New  World;  nor  was  he  less  afraid  of  seeing  a  king 
of  France,  who  was  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa, 
exalted  to  that  dignity.  He  foretold  that  the  election  of 
either  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the 
holy  see,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  liberties 
of  £urope.  But,  to  oppose  them  with  any  prospect  of 
sudceas,  required  addres$  and  caution  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  their  power,  and  their  opportunities  of 
taking  revenge.  Leo  was  defective  in  neither.  He  se- 
cretly exhorted  the  German  princes  to  place  one  of  their 

^     '  Memoiret  de  Fkuranges,  314.     HerbeH,  Hl»t.  of  Henrj  VIII. 
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BOOK    own  number  on  the  imperial   throne,    which  many  of* 
• — ~  f hpm  were  capable  of  filling  with  honour.     He  put  them 


'^'^'  in  mind  of  the  constitution* by  which  the  kings  of  Naples 
were  for  ever  excluded  from  that  dignity  *.  He  warmly 
exhorted  the  French  king  to  persist  in  his  claims  not 
from  any  desire  that  he  should  gain  his  end,  but,  as  he 
foresaw  that  the  Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to 
favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he  hoped  t^hat  Francis  himself, 
when  he  discovered  his  own  chance  of  success  to  be 
desperate,  would  be  stimulated,  by  resentment  and  the 
spirit  of  rivalship,  to  concur  with  ail  his  interest  in 
raising  some  third  person  to  the  heaa  of  the  empire ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  Francis  should  make  an  unexpected 
progress,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be 
induced  by  similar  motives  to  act  the  same  part;  and 
thus,  by  a  prudent  attention,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
two  rivals  might  be  so  dexterously  managed  as  to  disap- 
point both.  But  this  scheme,  the  only  one  which  a  prince 
in  Leo^s  situation  could  adopt,  though  concerted  with 
great  wisdom,  was  executed  with  little  discretion.  The 
French  ambassadors  in  Germany  fed  theii;  master  with 
vain  hopes ;  the  pope'*«  nuncio,  being  gained  by  them, 
altogether  forgot  the  instructions  which  he  had  received ; 
and  Francis  persevered  so  long  and  with  such  obstinacy 
in  urging  his  own  pretensions,  as  rendered  all  Leon's 
measures  aliortive  **. 
The  diet  Such  Were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the  views 
June  17. '  of  the  diflferent  princes  when  the  diet  was*  opened  accord- 
ing to  form  at  Frankfort.  The  right  of  choosing  an 
emperor  had  long  been  vested  in  seven  great  princes, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  electors,  the  origin  of  whose 
office,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  powers, 
have  already  been  explained.  These  were,  at  that  time, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  archbishop  of  Mentz;  Herman 
count  de  Wied,  archbishop  of  Cologne;  Richard  de 
Greiffenklau,  archbi«hop  of  Triers ;  Lewis  king  of  Bo- 

«  Goldasti  Const! tutione«  ImperialeK.     Francof.  1673,  vol.  i,  i39. 
*>  Guicc  lib.  xiii,  1«1. 
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liemia;   Lewis  count -palatine  of  the  Rhine;    Frederic    book 

duke  of  Saxony ;  and  Joachim  I.  marquis  of  Brandon-., -^~ 

burg.  Notwithstanding  the  artful  arguments  produced  ''^^' 
hj  the  ambassadors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their  ^"i^*"^ 
respective  masters,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  solicitations/'*'^ ''''"*'"" 
intrigues,  and  presents,  the  electors  did  not  forget  that 
maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  the  German  constitution 
was  thought  to  be  founded.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Germanic  body,  which  is  a  great  republic  composed  of 
itates  almost  independent,  the  first  principle  of  patriotism 
is  to  depress  and  limit  the  power  of  the  emperor;  and  of 
this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a  form  of  government,  a 
German  politician  seldom  loses  sight.  No  prince  of  con- 
siderable power,  or  extensive  dominions,  had  for  some 
ages  been  raised  to  the  imperial  throne.  To  this  prudent 
precaution  many  of  the  great  families  in  Germany  owed 
the  splendour  and  independence  which  they  had  acquired 
during  that  period.  To  elect  either  of  the  contending 
monarchs  would  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  that  sa- 
lutary maxim ;  would  have  given  to  the  empire  a  master 
instead  of  an  head ;  and  would  have  reduced  themselves 
from  the  rank  of  being  almost  his  equals  to  the  condition 
ef  his  subjects. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their  eyes  oiTcr  the 
towards  Frederic  duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  such  emi-^'^P*^"*^ 

1      r-i-  •  II..  •  I      ■    ■         .     crown  to 

nent  virtue  and  abiiities  as  to  be  distmguished  by  the  Frederic  of 
name  of  the  Sage,  and  with  one  voice  they  offered  him^*^°°^* 
the   imperial   <j^own.     He  was  not  dazzled    with  that 
object  which  monarchs  so  far  superior  to  him  in  power 
courted  with  such  eagerness;  and,  after  deliberating  upon 
the  matter  a  short  time,  he  rejected  it  with  a  magnanimity  ^.ho  reject! 
and  disinterestedness  no    less    singular  than  admirable.^'- 
*  Nothing/   he  observed,    *  could    be   more    impolitic, 
than  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  though 
soand  and  just  in  many  cases,  was  not  applicable  to  all. 
In  times  of  tranquillity  (said  he)  we  wish  for  an  emperor 
who  has  not  power  to  invade  our  liberties;    times  of 
danger  demand  one  who  is  able  to  secure  our  safety.  The 
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BOOK  Turkish  armies,  led  by  a  gallant  and  victorious  tnonarcli, 
are  now  assembling;  they  are  ready  to  pour  in  open 
^^'  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in  former  ages.  New 
)  conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  imperial 
sceptre  must  be  committed  to  some  hand  more  powerful 
tlian  mine,  or  that  of  any  other  German  prince.  We 
possess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authority, 
which  enable  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy. 
Becourse  must  be  had  in  this  exigency  to  one  of  the 
rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  bring  jnto  the  field 
forces  sufficient  foF  our  defence.  But,  as  the  king  of  Spain 
is  of  German  extraction ;  as  he  is  a  member  and  prince 
of  the  empire,  by  the  territories  which  descend  to  him 
from  his  grandfather;  as  his  dominions  stretch  along 
that  frontier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy ;  his 
claim  is  preferable  in  my  opinion  to  that  of  a  stranger 
to  our  language,  to  our  blood,  and  to  our  country ;  and 
therefore  I  give  my  vote  to  confer  on  him  the  imperial 
^crown. 

Thb  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncommon  generosity, 
and  supported  by  arguments  so  plausible,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  electors.    The  king  of  Spain's  ambas- 
sadors, sensible  of  the  important  service  which  Frederic 
had  done  their  master,  sent  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
and  refuses  Money,  as  the  first  token  of  that  princess  gratitude.    Bat 
AoyprcKDt  tie  y^Q  iiad  greatness  of  mind  to  refuse  a  crown,  disdain- 
charkt*t    cd  to  rcccive  a  bribe ;  and,  upon  their  entreating  that  at 
ambtM.    least  he  would  permit  them  to  distribute  ^art  of  that  sum 
among  hit  attendants,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vent them  from  accepting  what  should  be  offered,  but 
whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dismissed  next 
morning  from  his  serviced 

*  p.  DanSe],  An  historian  of  considerable  name,  seems  to  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  this  account  of  Frederic's  behaviour  in  refusing 
the  imperial  crown,  because  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Georgius  Sabinus* 
in  his  History  of  the  election  and  coronation  of  Charles  V.  torn.  iii. 
p.  63.  But  no  great  stress  ought  to  .be  laid  on  an  omissfpn  in  a  super- 
ticial  author,  whose  treatise*  though  dignified  with  the  name  of  history. 
contains  only  such  an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  Chariest  election, 
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No  prince  in  Germany  could  now  aspire  to  a  dignity    BOOK 
ivhich  Frederick  iiad  declined  for  reasons  applicable  to   i     *    ■- 

thefia  all.    It  remained  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two  „  'C* 

Further 

great  competitors.  But^besitk^  the  prejudice  in  Charles's  deilbera- 
favour  arising  from  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  situation  ^^i^l^^ 
his  German  dominions,  he  owed  not  a  little  to  the  abili- 
ties of  the  cardinal  de  Grurk,  and  the  seal  of  Erard  de  ia 
Mark,  bi^op  of  Liege,  two  of  his  amtmssadors,  who  had 
conducted  their  negAciations  with  more  pruden<%  and 
xtddress  than  those  entrusted  by  the  French  king.     The 
former,  whci  had  long  been  the  minister  and  favourite  of 
Maximiliafiy  wais  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  managing 
the  Germans ;  and  the  latter,  having  been  disappointed 
of  a  cardiiiaPs  hat  by  Francis,  employed  alt  the  malicious 
ingenuity  with  wBich  the  desire  of  revenge  inspires  an 
ambitious  mind,  in  thwarting  the  measures  of  that  mo- 
narch.    The  Spanish  party  among   the   electors   daily 
gained  ground  ;  and  even  the  pope^s  nuncio,  being  con« 
vinced  that  it  was  vain  to  make  any  further  opposition, 
endeavoured  to  acquire  some  merit  with  the  future  em^ 
peror,  by  offering  voluntarily,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
a  dispensation  to  hold  tlie  imperial  crown  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Naples  K 

On  the  twenty-eigth  of  June,  five  months  and  ten 
dajs  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  this  important  contest 
which  had  held  all  Europe  in  suspence,  was  decided.  Six 
of  the  dectors  had  already  declared  for  the  king  of  Spain; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Triers^  the  only  firm  adherent  to 
the  French  interest,  having  at  last  joined  his  brethren, 

tirm,  as  i«  usually  published  in  Germany  on  like  occasions.  Scsrd. 
Rer.  Germ.  Script  vol.  ii,  p.  1.  The  testimony  of  jfirwrnus,  lib,  xiii, 
episU  4,  and  that  of  Sleidan,  p  18,  are  express.  Seckendorf,  in  hl» 
Conunentarius  Uistoricus  et  Apologeticm  de  Lu^ieraBismo,  p.  121, 
has  examined  this  fact  with  his  usual  Industry,  and  has  established  its 
truth  by  the  most  undoubted  evidence.  To  these  testimonies  which  he 
has  collected  I  may  add  the  decisive  one  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  the 
popc*«  legate  at  Frankfort,  in  his  Ititter,  July  5,  1519.  Epistres  au 
i'rinces,  &c.  recueilles  par  RuscelJi,  ti-adulcts  par  Belforest.  Par.  1572, 
p.  60.  ^ 

k  Freheri  Eer.  German.  Scriflji^s,  vol.  iii,  172,  cur.  Struvii,  Argent 
1717.      Gianono  Hist,  of  Naples,  ii ,  4 M, 
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BOOK    Charles  was,   by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  electoral 
,    '       PftHporp^  raised  to  the  inflperial  throned 
'^'''         But,  though  the  electors  consented,  from  various  mo^ 
Ih^lz       tives,  to  promote  Charles  to  that  high  station,  they  dis- 
^^*»'***      covered  at  the  same  time  great  jealousy  of  his  extraor- 
Th^'^e    dinary  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  solid- 
apprchen-   ^^^    ^  provide  asainst  h\s  encioaching  on  the  privileges 
power,  and  of  the  Germanic  body.     It  had  long  been  the  custom  to 
cautiont)     demand  of  every  neiv  emperor  a  Iwifirmation  of  these 
against  it.  privileges,  and  to  require  a  promise  that  he  never  would 
violate  them  in  any  instance.     While  prinqes,.  who  were 
formidable  neither  from  extent  of  territory  nor  of  genius, 
po^essed  the  imperial  throne,  a  general  and  verbal  en- 
gagement to  this  purpose  was  deemed  sufficient  security. 
But,  under  an  emperor  so  powerful  as  Charles,  other  pre- 
cautions seemed  necessary.     A  capitulation^  or  claiin  of 
right  was  formed,  in  which  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  electors,  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  of  the 
cities,  and  of  every  other  member  of  the  Germanic  body, 
are  enumerated.     This   capitulation    was   immediately 
signed  by  Charleses  ambassadors,  in  the  name  of  their 
master;  and  he  himself,  at  his  coronation,  confirmed  it  ia 
the  most  solemn  manner.     Since  that  period  the  electors 
have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same  conditions  to  all 
his  successors ;  and  the  capitulation,  or  mutual  contract 
between  the  emperor  and  his  subjects,  is  considered  in 
Germany  as  a  strong  barrier  against  the  progress  of  the 
imperial  power,  and  as  the  great  charter  of  their  liberties^ 
to  which  they  often  appeal "". 
The  elcc-  *     '^^^  important  intelligence  of  this  election  was  con- 
tion  noti-    yeyed  ifl  nine  days  from  Frankfort  to  Barcelona,  where 
Charles.     Charles  was  still  detained  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Cata- 
Ionian  cortes,  which  had  not  hitherto  brought  to  an  issue 
any  of  the  affairs  which  came  before  it.     He  received  the 
account  with  the  joy  natural  to  a  young  and  aspirin«r 

1  Jac.  Aug.  Thuati.  Hist,  sui  Temporis,  edit.  Bulkley,  lib.  i,  c.  9. 
"  Pfeffel  Abregtf   de   THist.  de  Droit  Publique  d*Alleiiuigne,    59a 
Limnei  CapitulaU  laper.  Epistres  des  Princes  par  RuscelU,  p.  60. 
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mind,  on   an    accession   of  power  and  dignitj  which    BOOK 
raised  Mm  so  far  above  the  other  princes  of   Europe.  --.-^— 
Then  it  was  that  those  vast  prospects  which  allured  him     '•^'^' 
during  his  whole  administration  began  to  open;  and  from 
tbis  era  we  may  date  the  formation,  and  are  able  to  trace 
the  gradual  progress,  of  a  grand  system  of  enterprising 
ambition,  which  renders  the  history  of  his  reign  so  worthy 
of  attention. 

A  tririal  cireumst^ice  first  discovered  the  eflfects  of  this  [„  effect 
great  elevation  upon  the  mind  of  Charles.  In  all  the  "P«>"  ^^'^^ 
public  writs  which  he  now  issued  as  king  of  Spain  he 
assumed*  Ae  title  of  majesty^  and  required  it  from  his 
subjects  as  a  mark  of  their  respect.  Before  that  time  all 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  were  satisfied  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Ughness  or  grace ;  but  the  vanity  of  other  courts 
soon  led  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Spanish. 
The  epithet  of  majesty  is  no  longer  a  mark  of  pre-emi- 
nence; the  most  inconsiderable  monarchs  in  Europe 
enjoy  it,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  greater  potentates  has 
iavented  no  higher  denomination  ". 

The  Spaniards  were  far  frctoi  viewing  the  promotion  xj^  5p,. 
of  their  king  to  the  imperial  throne  with  the  same  satis- (>>^^  ^•- 
faction  which  he  himself  felt.     To  be  deprived  of  the  with  ilu^ 
presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the*^'"** 
goremment  of  a  viceroy  and  his  council,  a  species  of 
administration  often  oppressive,  and  always  disagreeable, 
were  the  immediate  and  necessary  consequences  of  i\m 
new  dignity.    To  see  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  shed 
in  quarrels  wherein  the  nation  had  no  concern ;  to  behold 
its  treasures  wasted    in  supporting  the  splendour  of  a 
foreign  title ;  to  be  plunged  in  the  chaos  of  Italian  and 
Oemian  politics,   were  efTects  of  this  event  almost  as 
unavoidable.     From  all  these  considerations  they  con- 
cluded, that  nothing  could  have  happened  more  pernicious 
to  t!ie  Spanish  nation;    and   the  fortitude  and  public 
spirit  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in  the  cortes  of  Castile, 

■  Minlanae  Contin.  Mar,  p.  13b     Fcrreraf,  viii,  475.     Menru/irtv  \iVu 
^«  la  liousiaie^  Ifnn.  i,  p.  6^,  kc. 
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roDK   prohibited  Alphonso  the  Wise  from  leaving  the  kingdom, 
■■     '"       in  order  to  receive  the  imperial  crown^  were  often  meo. 
'^''*     tioned  with  the  highest  praise,   and  pronounced  <o  be 
extremely  \Tortby  of  imitation  at  this  juncture  ^ 

But  Charles,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  or  mur- 
murs of  his  Spanish  subjects,  accepted  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  which  the  count  palatine,  at  the  head  of  a  so> 
November,  lemn  embassy,  offered  iiim  in  the  name  of  the  electors, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  setting  out  soon  for  Ger* 
mariy,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it.     This  was^he 
more  necessary,  because,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
German  constitution,  he  could  not  before  the  eeremony 
of  a  public  coronation  exercise  any  act  of  jurisdiction 
or  authority  p. 
Their  du-       Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  resolution  augmented 
contctK  in-  ^  much  the  disgust  of  the  Spaniards,  that  a  sullen  and 
refractory  spirit  prevailed  among  persons  of  all  ranks. 
The  pope  having  granted  the  king  the  tenths  of  all  eode- 
siastical  benefices  in  Castile,   to  assist  him  in  carrying 
on  war  with  greater  vigour  against  the  Turks,  a  convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  unanimously  refused  to  levy  that 
sum,  upon  pretence  that"  it  ought  never  to  be  exacted  but 
at  those  times  when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  by 
the  infidels ;  and  though  Leo,  in.  order  to  support  his 
authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  so  Utile 
regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  universally  deem* 
ed  unjust,  that  Charles  himself  applied  to  have  it  Uken 
off.     Thus  the  Spanish  clergy,  besides  their  merit  in  op- 
posing the  usurpations  of   the  pope,    and  disregarding 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  gained  the  exemption  which 
they  had  claimed  % 
An  iomr-       The  commotions  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Vrien- 
^j^^j^^V^   cia,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  were  more  for- 
midable, and  produced  more  dangerous  and  lasting  effects. 
A  seditious  monk  having,  by  his  sermons*  excited  the 

*  Sandoval,  i,  p.  32.     Minianae  Contin.  p.  14% 

V  Sftblnus,  P.  Barra,  viii,  1085. 

^  P.  Martyr.  Ep.  46«.     Ferrcraa,  viii,  473> 
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Citizens  of  Vekncm  tlie  capital  city  to  take  Bxmsy  and    book 
to  punish  certalo  criminak  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  the^ 
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people,  pleased  with  this  exercise  of  power,   and  with     ^^'^ 
such  a  discovery  of  their  own  importance,  not  only  re^ 
fused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  formed  themselves  into 
troops  and  companies,  that  they  might  be  regularly  train- 
ed to  martial  exercises.    To  obtain  some  security  against 
tbe.ofqpression  of  the  grandees  was  the  motive  of  thb 
association,  and  proved  a  powerful  bond  of  union ;  fen*  as 
the  aristocratical  privileges  and  independence  were  more 
complete  in  Valencia  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish 
kingdoms,   the   nobles   being   scarcely  accountable  for 
their  conduct  to  any  superior,   treated  the  people  not 
only  as  vassals,  but  as  slaves.     They  were  alarmed,  liow-   • 
ever,  at  the  progress  of  this  unexpected  insurrection,  as 
it  raigfat  encourage  the  people  to  attempt  shaking  off  tlie 
yoke  altogether;  but  as  they  could  not  repress  them  with- 
out taking  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  emperor,  and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  to 
represent  their  grievances,  and  to  implore  the  protection  it«  pro. 
of  their  sovereign.    Happily  for  the  latter,  they  arrived  ^'^^'^ 
at  court  when  Charles  was  exasperated  to  ao  high  degree 
against  the  nobility.^  As  he  was  eager  to  visit  ^grermany, 
where  bis  presence  became  every  day  more  necessary,  and 
as  his  Flemish  courtiers  were  still  more  impatient  to  re- 
turn into  their  native  country,  that  they  might  carry 
thither  the  spoils  which  they  had  amassed  in  Castile,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  cortes  of  Valencia  in 
person ;  he  had  for  that  reason  empowered  the  cardinal 
Adrian  to  represent  him  in  that  assembly,  and  in  bis 
name  to  receive  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  confirm  their 
privileges  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  to  demand  of 
tlwBi  a  free  gift     But  the  Valencian  nobles,  who  con- 
sidered this  measure  as  an  indi^ity  to  their  country, 
which  was  no  less  entitled  than  his  other  kingdoms  to 
the  honour  of  th^ ir  sovereign's  presence,  declared,  that 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution,  they  could 
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S300K   neither  acknowledge  as  king  a  person  who  was  absent, 

. tinr  grant  him  any  subsidj;    and   to  this  declaration 

'^*^     they  adhered  with  an  haughty  and  inflexible  obstinacy. 
Charles,  piqued  by  their  behaviour,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  people,  and  rashly  authorized  them  to  continue  in 
arms.     Their  deputies  returned  in  triumph,   and  were 
received  by  their  fellow-citizens  as  the  deliverers  of  their 
country.    The  insolence  of  the  multitude  increasing  witK 
their  success,  they  expelled  all  the  nobles  out  of  the  city , 
committed  the  government  to  magistrates  of  their  cNvn 
election,  and  entered  into  an  association  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  germonada  or  brotherhood^  which  proved  th« 
source  not  only  of  the  wildest  disorders,  but  of  the  most 
fatal  calamities  in  that  kingdom  ^ 
1  he  cortes      Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated  with 
*umnioiicd  "®  '^*  violence.     No  sooner  was  the  emperor^s  intention 
to  meet  in  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than  several  cities  of  the 
o3  icia.      ^^^  ^^^1^  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to  crave 
redress  once  more  of  those  grievances  which  they  bad 
formerly  laid  Before  him.     Charles  artfully  avoided  ad- 
mitting their  deputies  to  audience ;  and  as  he  saw  from 
this  circumstance  how  difficult  it  would  be  at  this  junc- 
ture to  restrain  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  greater  cities, 
he  summoned  the  cortes  of  Castile  lo  meet  at  Compostel- 
la,  a  town  in  Galicia.     His  only  reason  for  calling  that 
assembly  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  another  donative  ; 
for  as  his  treasury  had  been  exhausted  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  the  riches  of  his  ministers  increased,  he  Could 
not,   without  some  additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany 
with  splendour  suited  to  the  imperial  dignity.     To  ap- 
point a  meeting  of  the  cortes  in  so'  remote  a  province,  and 
to  demand  a  new  subsidy  before  the  time  for  paying  the 
former  was  expired,  were  innovations  of  a  most  dangerous 
tendency,  and,  among  a  people  not  only  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  but  accustomed  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
sovereigns  with  a  very  frugal  hand,  excited  an  universal 
alarm.     The  magistrates  of  Toledo  remonstrated  against 

'  p.  Martyr.  Ep.  651.     Ferreras,  viii,  4T6,  485, 
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both  these  oieasures  in  a  very  high  tone ;  the  inhabitants    book 
of  VaUadoIid,  who  expected  that  the  cortes  should  have^ 


been  held  in  that  city,  were  so  enraged,  that  they  took  ^^^^' 
arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner;  and  if  Charles,  with  his 
foreign  counsellors,  had  not  fortunately  made  their  escape 
during  a  violent  tempest^  they  would  have  massacred 
all  the  Flemings,  and  have  prevented  him  from  continuing 
his  journey  towards  Compostella. 

Every  city  through  which  he  passed  petitioned  against  The  pro- 
boldins  a  cortes  in  Galicia,  a  point  with  recrard  to  which  ^f^^ins*  ^^ 

,  ^  that  aswm- 

Charles  was  inflexible.  But  though  the  utmost  influence  biy. 
had  been  exerted  by  the  ministers,  in  order  to  procure  a 
choice  of  representatives  favourable  to  their  designs,  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  nation,  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
assembly  there  appeared  among  many  of  the  members  ^pril ,. 
un«sual  symptoms  of  ill-humour,  which  threatened  a 
fierce  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the  court.  No 
representatives  were  sent  by  Toledo;  for  the  lot,  accord- 
ing to  which  by  ancient  custom  the  election  was  detei^- 
mined  in  that  city,  having  fallen  upon  two  persons  de- 
voted to  the  Flemish  ministers,  their  fellow-citizens  re- 
fused to  grant  them  a  commission  in  the  usual  form,  and 
in  their  stead  made  choice  <>f  two  deputies,  whom  they 
empowered  to  repair  to  Compostella,  and  to  protest 
against  the  lawfulness  of  the  cortes  assembled  there.  The 
refHresentatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  usual 
oath  of  fidelity,  unless  Charles  consented  to  change  thefecrionof 
place  of  meeting.  Those  of  Toro,  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  jl^^^^JJJ^*' 
several  other  places,  declared  the  demand  of  another  crease*, 
donative  to  be  unprecedented,  unconstitutional,  and  un- 
necessary. All  the  arts,  however,  which  influence  popular 
assemblies,  bribes,  promises,  threats,  and  even  force,  were 
employed,  in  order  to  gain  members.  The  nobles,  soothed 
by  the  respectful  assiduity  with  which  Chievres  and  the 
other  Flemings  paid  court  to  them,  or  instigated  by  a 
mean  jealousy  of  that  Spirit  of  independence  which  they 
saw  rising  among  the  commons,  openly  favoured  the 
pretensions  of  the  court,  or  at  t^e  utmost  did  not  oppose 
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BOOK  them;  and,  at  last,  in  contempt  not  only  of  the  sentiment* 
""  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  constitution, 
a  majority  voted  to  grant  the  donative  for  which  the  em- 
peror had  applied  ■.  Together  with  this  grant  the  corles 
laid  before  Charles  a  representation  of  those  grievances 
whereof  his  people  complained,  and  in  their  name  craved 
redress ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from  them  all  that  be 
could  expect,  paid  no  attention  to  this  ilKtimed  petition, 
which  it  was  no  longer  dangerous  to  disregard*. 
Charles  j^g  nothing  now  retarded  his  embarkation,  he  disclosed 

StppOlTitS  ,       ,  ^  ,  . 

rejrentt      his  intention  with  regard  to  the  regency  of  Castile  during 
absence^  his  absence,  which  be  had  hitherto  kept  secret;  and  no- 
minated Cardinal  Adrian  to  that  office.    The  viceroyalty 
of  Aragon  he  conferred  on  Don  John  de  Lanuza ;  that 
of  Valencia  on  Don  Diego  de  M endo2a  Cond^  de  Melito. 
The  choice  of  the  two  latter  was  universally  acceptable; 
^  but  the  advancement  of  Adrian,  though  the  only  Fleming 
who  had  preserved  any  reputation  among  the  Spaniards, 
animated  the  Castilians   with  new   hatred    against  fo* 
reigners ;  and  even  the  nobles,  who  had  so  tamely  suf- 
fered other  inroads  upon  the  constitution,  felt  the  indig- 
nity  offered  to  their  own  order  by  his  promotion,  and 
remonstrated  against  it  as  illegal.     But  Charles's  desire 
of  visiting  Germany,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  his 
ministers  to  leave  Spain  were  now  so  much  increased, 
th^t,  without  attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians, 
or  even  taking  time  to  provide  any  remedy  against  an 
insurrection  in  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  threatened 
and   afterwards  produced   most  formidable   eflfects,  he 
auid«m-     sailed  from  Corunna  on  the  twenty^second  of  May;  and 
the  Low    ^y  setting  out  so  abruptly  in  quest  of  a  new  crown,  he 
Countrica.  endangered  a  more  important  one,  of  which  he  was  al- 
ready in  possession  ". 

•  P.  Martyr.  Ep.  663.     Sandoval,  p.  32,  &c. 

*  Sandoval,  84. 

«  r.  r.lartyr.  Ep.  670.     Sandoval,  g6. 
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Ma»  Y  conctirring  circumstances  not  oniy  called  Char-    book 

les^  thoughts  towards  the  aflairs  of  Germany,  but  ren- — 

dered  hfs  presence  in  that  country  necessary.    The  elec- (^ *^j*°.; 
tors  grew  impatient  of  so  long  an  interregnum ;  his  Ifbre- p^»?ncc  in 
ditary  dominions  were  disturbed  by  intestine  commotions;  n^rmry. 
and  the  new  opinions  concerning  religion  made  such  ra- 
pid progress,  as  required  the  most  serious  consideration, 
But,  above  all,  the  motions  of  the  French  king  drew  his 
attention,  and  convinced  him  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  measares  for  his  own  defence  with  no  less  speed  than 
vigour. 

When  Charles  and  Francis  entered  the  lists  as  candl-  R^»«  «n<J 
dates  for  the  imperial  dignity,  they  conducted  their  rival- JhcnvTl* 
•hip  with  many  professions  of  regard  for  each  othtr,"***?^*"* 
and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they  would  not  suflTercb^ingnd 
any  tincture  of  enmity  to  mingle  itself  with  this  honour- ^™'*^^  *• 
able  emulation.   *  We  both  court  the  same  mistress,'  said 
Francis,  with  his  usual  vivacity ;  ^  each  ought  to  urge 
his  suit  with  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  master;  the 
most  fortunate  will  prevail,'  and  the  other  must  rest  con- 
tented V  But  though  two  young  and  high-spirited  princes, 
and  each  of  them  animated  with  the  hope  of  success, 
might  be  capable  of  forming  such  a  generous  resolution, 
it  was  soon  found  that  they  promised  upon  a  moderation 
too  refined  and  disinterested  for  human  nature.  The  pre- 


■  Guic.  lib.  xiii,  p.  159. 
▼Of..   V.  F  f 
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BOOK    ference  given  to  Charles,  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  mor* 
I'fi**^  Francis  extremely,  and  inspu*ed  him  with  all  the 
'^^'     passions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition.     To  this  was 
.  ^  owing  the  personal  jealousy  and  rivalship  which  subsisted 

firl''  between  the  two  monarchs  during  their  whole  reign  f 

,/^  and  the  rancour  of  these,  augmented  by  a  real  opposition 

qI  interest,  which  gare  rise  to  many  unavoidable  causes 
of-.discord,  involved  them  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities. 
Charles  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Noyon,  by  refusing  oftener  than  once  to  do  jus- 
tice to  John  d^ Albert,  the  excluded  monarch  of  Navarre, 
whom  Francis  was  bound  in  honour  and  prompted  by 
interest  to  restore  to  his  throne.     The  French  king  had 
pretensions  to  the  erown  of  Naples,  of  which  Ferdinand 
had  deprived   his   predecessor   by  a  most  unjustifiable 
breach  of  faith.  The  emperor  might  reclaim  the  duchy  of 
^Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  empire^  which  Francis  had  seized 
and  still  kept  in  possession,  without  having  received  in- 
vestiture of  it  from  the  emperor.    Charles  considered  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  as  the  patrimonial  domain  of  his 
ancestors,  wrested  from  them  by  the  unjust  policy  of  Louis 
XI.  and  observed  with  the  greatest  jealousy  the  strict 
connections  which  Francis  had  formed  with  the  duke  of 
Gueldres,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  family. 
Their  dell-      When   the   sources   of  disorder  were  so  many  and 
^^I'^'Tto  ^^*^"">  peace  could  be  of  no  long  continuance,  even 
the  com-    between  princes  the   most  exempt  from  ambition  or 
^fhwiTiI?"  emulation ;  but  as  the  shock  between  two  such  mighty 
tics*  antagonists  could  not  fail  of  being  extremely  violent, 

they  both  discovered  no  small  solicitude  about  its  c<m- 
sequences,  and  took  time,  not  only  to  collect  and  to 
ponder  their  own  strength,  and  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  their  adversary,  but  to  secure  the  friendship  or  as« 
sistance  of  the  other  European  powers. 
I'hey  Dcgo-     The  pope  had  equal  reason  to  dread  the  two  rivals,  and 
the'p^e.    ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  prevailed  would  become  absolute  master 
in  Italy.     If  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  engage  them  in 
hostilities,  without  renderings  Lombardy  the  theatre  of 
1 
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war,  DoihiDg  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  him    *0OK 

than  to  see  them  waste  each  other's  strength  in  endless-   ^^w 

quarrek    But  tjiis  was  impossible.    Leo  foresaw,  that     '^^' 

on  the  first  rupture  between  the  two  monarchs  the  armies 

of  Fiance  and  Spain  would  take  the  field  in  the  Milanese;  /-^^^ 

and,  while  the  scene  of  their  operations  was  so  near,  and    ,     .        ^^ 

the  subject  for  which  they  contended  so  interesting  to^  ^ 

him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter.     He  was  oblig^ 

therefore,  to  adapt  his  plan  of  conduct  to  his  politieal 

situation.    He  courted  and  soothed  the  emperor  and  king  c 

of  France  with  equal  industry  and  address.     Though 

warmly  solicited  by  each  of  them  to  espouse  his  cause, 

ke  assumed  all  the  appearances  of  entire  impartiality,         ^ 

ind  attempted  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  under  tha4 

profound  dissimulation  which  seems  to  ^ave  been  affected 

by  most  of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  age. 

The  views  and  interest  of  the  Venetians  were  not  dif-^j^,^j,j^ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  pope ;  nor  were  they  less  soli-  VcnctiaDf. 
citous  to  .prevent  Italy  from  becoming  the  seat  of  war, 
and  their,  own  republic  from  being  involved  in  the  quar* 
rel.  But  through  ail  Leo's  artifices,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  pretensions  to  a  perfect  neutrality,  it  was 
visible  that  he  leaned  towards  the  emperor,  from  whom 
he  had  both  more  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  than  from  . 
Fjtaneis;  and  it  was  equally  manifest,  that  if  it  became 
necessary  to  take  a  side,  the  Venetians  would,  from  mo- 
tives of  the  same  nature,  declare  for  the  king  of  France. 
No  eonaiderable  assistance,  however,  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Italian  states,  who  were  jealous  to  an  extreme 
degree  of  the  Transalpine  powers,  and  careful  to  preserve 
the  balance  even  between  them,  unless  when  they  were 
seduced  to  violate  this  Cavourite  maxim  of  their  policy, 
by  the  certain  prospect  of  some  great  advantage  to 
themselves. 

But  the  chief  attention  both  of  Charles  and  of  Francis  With  Men- 
was  employed  in  order  to  gain  the  king  of  England,  from*^  ^^"' 
wliom.each  of  them  expected  assistance  more  effectual, 
and  afibrded  with  less  political  caution.    Henry  VIII. 

pf2 
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^^^   li&d  as^edded  the  tlifmie  6f  (hat  kingd6i»  in  llie  yeftr  <me 
'  thousatid  five  hundred  and  Mtti6,  with  su^h  cifdtimstati- 


The^^at  t^  of  ddv^Htdge  as  J^foDfti^d  a  reign  ^of  distinguished 
fh«  mo-  ^^^^^^^T  ^^^  8l>l^ftdduf.  The  Udidn  in  W^  pertoft  Of  the 
narch.  tWd.eOfltendiAgiitleb-df Yofk  dtid  Laricastef^  fbe  alacrity 
and  em&lation  With  whidi  both  factions  Obeyed  his  com- 
ttiands,  not  ohly  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree  6t  tigdur 
aiid  authcnrity  iti  his  ddtti^stic  goVetnroelit  Whidi  none 
of  his  predecessors  could  haVe  safely  As^Uttilid,  but  p^^ 
miited  him  to  take  a  share  in  the  aftkirs  of  the  cdntiileut, 
from  which  the  attention  of  the  English  had  Ibrig  been 
diverted  by  their  Unhappy  intestine  divisions.  The  great 
sums  of  money  which  his  father  had  amassed,  retiderlfd 
him  the  most  wealthy  p/ince  in  Etirfype.  The  peac^ 
which  had  subsisted  under  the  cautious  administtttloft 
of  that  monarch,  had  been  of  sufBcient  length  to  feetilil 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  after  the  desolation  of  the 
eivil  wars,  bot  not  s6  long  as  tb  enervAte  its  spirit;  And 
the  English,  Ashamed  of  having  rendered  their  owft 
country  so  long  A  scene  6t  discord  ^nd  bloodshed,  were 
eager  to  display  their  vidour  in  some  foreign  war,  and  to 
revive  the  memory  of  the  victories  gained  on  the  eonti" 
Character  ucot  by  their  ancestofs.  Henry's  own  temper  perfecrtly 
of  Henry,  gtitted  the  state  of  his  kingdom^  and  the  disposition  of  bis 
subjects.  Ambhious,  Active,  enterprising,  And  iU!OMi- 
pllshed  in  M  the  mai'tial  eiiercises  which  in  that  age" 
formed  a  chief  pAft  in  ihe  education  of  persons  of  ndble 
birth,  and  inspired  them  with  an  early  love  of  WAr,  ha 
longed  .to.engage  in  action,  and  to  aignali;&e  the  begintting 
1513-  of  his  reign  by  some  remarkAble  exploit.  An  opporttmi- 
ty  sooh  presented  itself;  and  the  victory  at  Goine|pale, 
together  with  the  successful  sieges  of  Teroiienue  And 
Tournay,  though  of  little  utility  to  England,  i*efle€ted 
great  lustre  on  its  monarch,  and  confirmed  the  idea  whieb 
foreign  princes  entertained  of  his  power  andeonsequeittce. 
So  many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the  happy  situa- 
tion of  his  6Mm  dominions,  which  secured  thetti  ftom  fo- 
*     reign  invasion,  and  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  his 
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being  bi  possession  of  Caltfift^  whkh  soired  not  only  u 
a  key  10  Fraiic«>  but  opened  an  easy  passage  into  the 
NfitiMsrhuids^  renilered  the  king  of  England  tbe  natural  *^^' 
guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  tbe  arbiter  be* 
twMi  the  efnperor  and  French  monarch.  Henry  him* 
^t  was  sensible  of  this  singular  advantage,  and  convin- 
ced, that,  in  order  topreserte  the  bnUnce  eren^  it  was  his 
office  (6  preteflt  either  of  the  rivals  from  acquiring  such 
superiority  of  power  u  might  be  fatal  to  the  other,  or 
formidable  to  the  rest  of  Christendom.  But  he  was  dee- 
titulo  of  the  penetration,  and  still  more  of  the  temper^ 
which  such  a  delieute  function  required  Influenced  by 
dip£ic«,  by  tanity,  by  resentment,  by  nflTection,  he  was 
incopaUe  of  forming  any  regular  And  extensive  system 
(rf  policy,  Or  of  adhering  to  it  with  steadiness.  His 
mea^res  seldom  resulted  from  attention  to  tbe  general 
welfare^  or  from  a  deliberate  regard  to  his  own  interest, 
but  were  dictftted  by  paesidtts  which  rendered  him  blind 
to  botb5  and  prevented  his  gaining  that  ascendant  in  the 
^ain  of  Europe,  or  from  reaping  such  advantages  to 
hlmaetf,  as  a  prince  of  gt^ater  art,  though  with  inferior 
talentf ,  might  have  easily  secured^ 

All  the  impolitic  steps  in  Henry^s  admiflistratioii  muatana  of  hw 
Aot^  however,  be  imputed  to  defects  in  his  own  character;  ^^^\ 

'        .4  *^.  ,        •  .  ,  It      Cardinal 

many  of  tbem  were  owmg  to  the  violent  passions  add  in*  Woiaej. 
Bfttiaiilo  ambition  of  his  prime  minister  and  favourite 
Cardinal  WoIsey«  This  man,  from  one  of  the  lowest 
ranka  iA  life,  had  risen  to  an  height  of  power  and  dignity 
to  Mrbich  no  English  subject  ever  arrived,  and  governed 
the  baligbty,  presumptuous,  and  untractable  qpirit  of 
Henry  with  absolute  authority.  Great  talents,  and  of 
very  difiteent  kind^,  fitted  him  for  the  two  opposite  sca^ 
tiona  of  minister  and  of  favourite.  His  profound  judge- 
Bient^  hb  unwearied  Industry,  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  tbe  kingdom,  his  eittensive  knowledge 
of  tbe  views  and  interests  of  foreign  courts,  qualified  him 
for  tiiat  UBControuM  direction  of  affairs  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.    The  elegance  of  hia  manners,  the  gaiety 
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BOOK   of  his  conversation,  his  insinuating  address,  his  love  of 

—  : magnificence^  and  his  proficiency  in  tbosp  parts  of  litera* 

'-^^'  ture  of  which  Henrj  was  fond,  gained  him  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  the  young  monarch.  Wolsey  w^as  far 
from  employing  this  vast  and  almost  royal  power,  to  pro- 
mote either  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  or  the  real 
grandeur  of  his  master.  Rapacious  at  the  same  time, 
and  profuse,  he  was  insatiable  in  desiring  wealth.  Of 
boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after  new  honours  with 
an  eagerness  unabated  by  his  former  success ;  and  being 
rendered  presumptuous  by  his  uncommon  elevation,  as 
well  as  by  the  ascendant  which  he  had  gained  over  a 
prince  who  scarcely  brooked  advice  from  any  other  per- 
son, he  discovered  in  his  whole  demeanour  the  most  ov^- 
bearing  haughtiness  and  pride.  To  these  passions  he 
himself  sacrificed  every  consideration ;  and  whoever  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  his  farvour,  or  that  of  his  master^ 
found  it  necessary  to  sooth  and  to  gratify  them. 
ilie  court  As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sought  Henry^s  friendship 
^oifey  by  ^^  ^^^^  time,  all  courted  his  minister  with  incredible  at- 
Francis,  tention  and  obsequiousness,  and  strove,  by  presents,  by 
promises,  or  by  flattery,  to  work  upon  his  avarice,  his 
ambition,  or  bis  pride  ^  Francis  had,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen,  employed  Bonnivet, 
admiral  of  France,  one  of  his  modt  accomplished  and  art- 
ful courtiers,  to  gain  this  haughty  prelate.  H^  himself 
bestowed  on  him  every  mark  of  respect  and  confidence. 
He  consulted  him  with  regard  to  his  roost  importmit 
affairs,  and  received  his  responses  with  implicit  defer- 
ence. By  these  arts,  together  with  the  grant  of  a  lw[ge 
pension,  Francis  attached  the  cardinal  to  his  interest, 
who  persuaded  his  master  to  surrender  Toumay  to 
France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his 
daughter  the  princess  Mary  and  the  dauphin,  and  to 
consent  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  French  king  ^. 
From  that  time,  the  most  familiar  intercourse  subsisted 

*  Fiddcs'i  Life  of  Wolsey,  1»«.    Rymer'i  F«der«,  xHi,  718, 

•  Herbert's  HUU  of  Henry  VUr.,  ao.    Rpner,  xlfi.  6»4. 
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between  the  tn'O  courts.     Frsncis,  sensible  of/ the  great    BooOc 
value  of  Wolsey's  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  con-      ^^'    , 
tinuaoce  of  it  by  every  possible  expression  of  regard,  be-     '•**^' 
stowing  on  him^  in  all  his  letters,  the  honourable  appel- 
lations  of  father,  tutor,  and  governor. 

Chaxlts  observed  the  progress  of  this  union  with  the  and  by 
utmost  jealousy  and  concern.  His  near  affinity  to  ihe^*^^"' 
king  of  England  gave  him  some  title  to  his  friendship ; 
and  soon  after  his  Accession  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  he 
bad  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Woisey,  by 
settling  on  him  a  pension  of  three  thousand  livres.  His 
chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  prevent  the  intended 
interview  with  Francis,  the  effects  of  which  upon  two 
joung  princes,  whose  hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  . 
inendship,  than  their  manners  were  capable  of  inspiring 
it,  he  extremely  dreaded.  'But  after  many  delays,  occa- 
sioned by  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  ceremonial,  and 
by  the  anxious  precautions  of  both  courts  for  the  safety 
of  their  respective  sovereigns,  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing were  at  last  fixed.  Messengers  had  been  sent  to  dif- 
ferent courts,  inviting  all  comers,  who  were  gentlemen, 
to  enter  the  lists  at  tilt  and  tournament,  against  the  two 
monardis  and  their  knights.  Both  I'rancis  and  Henry 
k)ved  the  splendour  of  these  spectacles  too  well,  and  were 
too  much  delighted  frith  the  graceful  figure  which  they 
made  on  such  occasions,  to  forego  the  pleasure  or  glory 
whidi  they  expected  from  such  a  singular  and  brilliant 
assembly.  Nor  was  the  cardinal  less  fond  of  displaying 
his  own  magnificence  in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and 
of  discovering  to  the  two  nations  the  extent  of  his  influ- 
ence over  both  their  monarchs.  Charles,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  to  disap^ 
point  its  effects,  and  to  pre-occupy  the  favour  of  the 
English  monarch  and  his  minister  by  an  act  of  com- 
plaisance still  more  flattering  and  more  uncommon.  Ha-  charir s 
▼ing  sailed  from  Corunna,  as  has  already  been  related^y^^^^S' 
he  steered  his  course  directly  towards  England,  and  rely- May  a6. 
ing  wholly  on  Heniy's  generosity  for  his  own  safety, 
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BOOK  landed  at  Poyer.     TbU  unexpected  visit  nirpiised  the 
"'      nation.   Wpl^ey,  however,  was  well  flcquwnted  with  the 
*^*^    emperor^  inientbR.     A  negaciatipp,  uaifnowii  to  the 
tiistoriiins  of  thst  age,  bad  been  carried  on  between  him 
and  the  court  of  Spain;  this  visit  b«l  been  coneerled; 
and  Charles  grmited  the  cardinul,  whom  be  calls  his 
most  itarfrimdi  an  additional  pension  of  seven  thousand 
ducats  \    Henry,  who  was  then  at  Canterbury,  in  bis- 
way  to  France,  immediltely  dispatched  Wolsey  to  Dover, 
in  order  to  weWome  ibe  emperor ;  and  being  highly 
pleased  with  an  event  so  soothing  to  his  vanity,  hastened 
Intin^&tes  to  receive,  with  saitable  respei^,  a  gnest  who  bad  placed 
himself  into .    j^j^  ^^y^  nnboiinded  confidence.     Charles,  to  whom 
with  the    time  was  precious,  staid  only  four  days  in  England ;  but 
^vl^MT.^    during  that  short  space  be  had  the  address,  not  only  to 
give  Henry  favourable  im|M*essions  of  his  character  and 
intentions,  but  to  detach  Wolsey  entirely  from  the  in- 
terest of  the  French  king.    All  the  grandeur,  the  wealth, 
and  the  power  wbiafa  the  Cardinal  possessed,  did  not 'satis- 
fy his  ambitious  mind,  while  there  was  one  step^  higher 
to  whidi  an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend.     The  papal  dtgni^ 
ty  had  for  %0Vt^  time  been  the  object  of  hb  wishes ;  and 
Francis,  as  the  roost  efTectual  method  of  securing  his 
friendship,  had  promised  to  favour  his  pretensions,  on 
tbe  first  vacancy,  with  all  his  int^est    But  as  the  cm- 
^ror^s  influence  in  the  college  of  cardinals  was  gwatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  French  king,  Wolsey  graspod. 
eagerly  at  the  offer  which  that  artful  prince  had  made 
him,  of  exerting  jit  vigorously  in  his  behalf;  and  allured 
by  tbis^  prospect,  wbicbr  iindeF  tbe  pontificate  of  Leo, 
still  in  the  prime  of  bis  life,  was  a  y&rj  distant  one,  be 
entered  with  warmtb  into  all  tbe  emperor's  schemes.    No 
treaty,  however,  was  concluded  at  that  time  between  the 
two  montorbsi  but  Henry,  in  return  for  the  honour  which 
Charles  bad  done  him,  promised  to  visit  him  in  some 
place  of  the  Low  CoMntries,  immediately  after  taking 
.  leave  of  the  French  king. 

•»  Rymcr,  xiU,  714L 
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His  intervieiv  with  that  prince  was  io  aa  9peB  plain    ^^' 
between  Guides  and  Ardres»  where  the  two  kings  and-^B=ssai 
their  attendants  displayed  their  magnificence  with  suchjon/;. 
emulation  and  profuse  expence  as  procured  it  the  name^'^''^'^^ 
of  thtjidd  of  tht  cloth  of  gold.    Feats  of  chiralry ,  parties  Henry  uA 
of  gaUantry,  together  with  such  exercises  and  pastimes^'*''^^ 
as  were  in  that  age  reckoned  manly  or  elegant,  rather  than 
serious  business,  occupied  both  courts  during  eighteen 
clays  that  thej  continued  together  *.    Whatever  impres- 
sion the  engaging,  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  liberal  and 
unsuspicious  confidence  with  which  he  treated  Henry, 
nutde  on  the  mind  of  that  monarch,  was  soon  effaced  by 
Wobey*s  artifices,  or  by  an  interview  he  had  with  the 
emperor  at  Gravelines ;  which  was  conducted  with  less  J«4r  x^ 
pomp  than  that  near  Guisnes,  but  with  greater  attention 
to  what  might  be  of  political  utility* 

This  assiduity  with  which  the  two  greatest  monarchs^""''!^  ^ 
in  Europe  paid  court  to  Henry,  appeared  to  him  a  plainown  i»- 
acknowledgment  that  he  held  the  Ulance  in  his  hands, '^''^^ 
and  convinced  him  of  the  justness  of  the  motto  which  he 
had  chosen,  *  That  whoever  he  favoured  would  prevail^ 
In  thb  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  an  offer  which 
Charles  made,  of  submitting  any  difference  that  might 
arise  between  bira  and  Francis  to  his  sole  arbitration. 
Nothing  could  have  the  appearance  of  greater  candour 

.  *  The  French  and  English  historiani  descrihe  the  pomp  of  this  in« 
lenrieir,  and  the  %*arious  spectacles,  with  great  Biinuteness.  Onecir* 
eamstaoce,  mentioned  by  the  Marechal  de  Fleunmges,  who  was  pre- 
sent,  aaid  which  must  appear  singular  in  the  present  age,  Is  commonlj 
^tted.  •  Alter  the  toornament,*  says  he,  *  the  French  and  Bagliflk 
vreitlers  made  their  appearance,  and  wrestled  in  presence  of  the  kingSy 
tod  the  ladies  ;  and  as  there  were  many  stout  wrestlers  there,  it  aflbrded 
c^u^Iieat  pastime ;  but  as  the  king  of  Prance  had  neglected  to  bring 
^7  wrestlers  out  of  Bretagne,  the  English  gained  the  prixe.  Afttr 
tKis,  the  kings  of  France  and  England  retired  to  a  tent,  where  they 
^uk  together,  and  the  king  of  England,  seizing  the  king  of  Franc* 
^7  the  collar,  said*  *  My  brother,  I  must  wrestle  vrith  vou,*  and  ea^ 
dcavoured  once  or  twice  to  trip  up  his  heels ;  but  the  kin^  of  Prance* 
^■^  is  a  dexterous  wrestler,  twisted  him  round,  and  threw  him  on  ths 
^*rth  with  prodigious  violence.  The  king  of  England  Wanted  te  r«* 
Mw  the  combat,  but  was  prevented.*  Memoires  de  Fleuranges*  \tm09 
Paris,  1753,  p.  3|». 

VOL.  V.  eg 
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^OK   anj  moderation,   than  the  choice  of  a  judge  who  Wa* 
—   '•    -■  reckoned  the  common  friend  of  both.      But  as  the  em* 


^^^^'     peror  had  now  attached  Wolsey  entirely  to  his  interest, 
no  proposal  could  be  more  insidious,  nor,  as  appeared  bj 
the  sequel,  more  fatal  to  the  French  king^ 
Coroiiation      Charles,  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for  the 
poror*        Netherlands,  the  place  v.(  his  nauvity,  made  no  long  stay- 
there;  and,  after  receivin*^  the  homage  and  congratuta* 
tions  of  his  countryman,   hastened  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Oct.  23.    the  place  appointed  by  the  golden  bull  for  the  coronation 
ef  the  empe  or.    There,  in  presence  of  an  assembly  more 
numerous  and  splendid  than  had  appeared  on  any  formor 
occasian,  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  placed  on  his 
bead,  with  all  the  pompous  solenmity  which  the  Gremtans 
affect  in  their  pubKc  ceremonies,  and  which  they  deem 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  empire  ^ 
aolftnao         Almost  at  the  same  time  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  one 
the  Magni-of  the  most  accomplished,  enterprising,  and  victorious  <^ 
KcndsThe  the  Turkish  sultans,  a  constant  and  formidable  rival  to 
Ottoman    the  cmperor,  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne.     It  was  the 
peculiar  glory  of  that  period  to  produce  the  most  illus- 
trious manarchs  who  have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in 
Europe.     Leo,  Charles,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Solyman, 
were  each  of  them  possessed  of  talents  which  might  have 
rendered  any  age,  wherein  they  happened  to  flourish, 
conspicuous.     But  such  a  constellation  of  great  princes 
shed  uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  century.  In  every 
•    contest,  great  power  as  well  as  great  abilities^  were  set  ia 
opposition ;  the  eflforts  of  valour  and  conduct  on  one  side, 
counterbalanced  by  an  equal  exertion  of  the  same  quali- 
ties on  the  other,  not  only  occasioned  such  a  variety  of 
events  as  renders  the  history  of  that  period  interesting, 
but  served  to  check  the  exorbitant  progress  of  any  of 
those  princes,  and  to  prevent  their  attaining  such  pre- 
eminence in  power  as  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  mankind. 

•Herbert,  37. 

*  Harttnan»  'Mtturi  Relatio  Coronal.  Car.  V,  ap.  GoldatU  Polit.  Ik^ 
p«riaL  Franc  1614,  toL  jp.  864w 
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The  first  act  of  the  emperor^s  administration  was  to    ^^'OK 
appoint  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the         ' 
sixth  of  January,  one  thousand  fire  hundred  and  twenty*  ^  '^^  u^ 
one.    In  his  circular  letters  to  the  different  princes  he  to  meet  at 
informed  them,  that  he  had  called  this  assembly  in  order  ^^'^^ 
to  concert  with  them  the  most  proper  measures  for  cheek- 
ing the  progress  of  those  new  and  dangerous  opinions 
which  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Germany,  and 
to  orerttim  the  religion  of  their  ancestoxs. 

Charles  had  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  been  pro-Rise  of  tlie 
pagatcd  by  Luther  and  his  disciples  since  the  year  one"^^?**" 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen.    As  these  led  to 
that  happy  reformation    in  religion  which  rescued  one 
part  of  Europe  from  the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its  rigour 
in  the  other,  and  produced  a  revolution  in  the  seatimenta 
of  mankind,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial 
that  has  happened  since  the  publication  of  Christianity 
not  oaly  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  io  such  opi«- 
nions,  but  the  causes  which  rendered  their  progress  so 
rapid  and  successful,  deserve  to  be  consider^  with  mi* 
ante  attention.   * 

To  overturn  a  system  of  religious  belief,  founded  on 
ancient  and  deep-rooted  prejudices,  supported  by  poller, 
and  defended  with  no  less  art  than  industry ;  to  establish 
m  its  room  doctrines  of  the  most  contrary  genius  and 
tendency;  and  to  accomplish  all  this,  not  by  external 
▼ioienceor  the  force  of  arms;  are  operations  which  histo- 
rians the  least  prone  to  credulity  and  superstition  ascribe 
to  that  Divine  Providence  which,  with  infinite  ease,  can 
hring  about  events  which  to  human  sagacUy  appear  im- 
possible. The  interposition  of  Heaven  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  religion,  at  its  first  publication,  was  manifested 
hj  miracles  and  prophecies  wrought  and  uttered  in  con- 
firmation of  it.  Though  none  of  the  reformers  possessed, 
or  pretended  to  possess  these  supernatural  gifts,  yet  that 
wonderful  preparation  of  circumstances  which  disposed 
the  minds   of  men  for  receiving  their  doctrines,  that 
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singular  combination  of  causes  which  secured  their  sue- 
i  cess,  and  enabled  men,  destitute  of  power  and  of  policy, 
*^^'     to  triumph  over  those  who  employed  aganst  them  extra- 
oidinary  efforts  of  both,  maj  be  considered  as  no  siigbt 
proof,  that  the  same  hand  which  planted  the  Christian 
religion  protected  the  reformed  fattii,  and  reared  it,  from 
beginnings   extremely  feeble  to  an  amasing  degree  ni 
^gour  and  maturity. 
Ffom  in-        It  was  from  causes,  seemingly  fortuitous,  and  from  a 
coDMdera*  gource  very  inconsiderable,  that  all  the  mighty  effects  of 
ttiogii^"^  the  reformation  flowed.    Leo  X.   when  raised  to  the 
papal  throne,  found  the  revenues  of  the  church  exhausted 
by  tho>  vast  projects  of  his  two  ambitious  predecesaoni 
Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.  His  awn  temper,  natnrallf 
liberal  and  enterprising^  rendered  him  incapable  of  that 
severe  and  patient  economy  whidi  the  situation  of  bit 
finances  required.    On  the  contrary,  his  schemes  for  ag- 
grandising the  family  of  Medici,  his  lore  of  spleiidour« 
his  taste  for  pleasure,  and  his  magnificence  in  rewarding 
men  of  genius,  involved  him  daily  in  new  expences;  in 
order  to  provide  a  fund  for  which  he  fried  every  device 
that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  had  fallen  upon,  to 
drain  the  credulous  nmltitude  of  their  wealth.    Among 
AMkof    others  he  had   recourse   to  a  sale  of  indulgenoU'    Ao 
J;^*|!g;;j'' cording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  all  the 
byl^cox.  good  works  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those  which 
were  necessary  towards  their  own  justification,  are  depo- 
sited, together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
one  inexhaustible  treasury.     The  keys  of  this  were  com- 
mitted to  ^t  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  the  popes,  who 
may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and,  by  transferring  a  portion  of 
this  superabundant  merit  to  any  particular  person  for  a 
sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him  either  the  pardon  of 
bis  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one  in  whose  happtaess 
be  is  interested  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.    Such  in- 
dulgences were  first  invented  in  the  eleventh  century  by 
Urban  IL  as  a  recompenoe  for  those  wbo  went  in  person 
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upon  tike  roeritoriotts  enterprise  of  conqiiering  the  Holy  .  book 
Land.  Thej  were  afterwards  granted  to  those  who  hired  ^^   *  ^-^ 
a  soldier  for  that  purpose;  and  in  process  of  time  were     '^^^' 
bestowed  on  such  as  gave  money  for  accomplishing  any 
pious  work  enjoined  by  the  pope^    Julius  11.  had  be* 
stowed  indulgences  on  ail  who  contributed  towards  build- 
ing the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome ;  and  as  Leo  was 
carrying  on  that  magnificent  and  expensive  fabric,  his 
grant  was  founded  on  the  same  pretence®. 

The  right  of  promulgating  these  indulgences  in  Ger*  So  conduct* 
inany,  together  with  a  share 'in  the  profits  arising  from  ^i^y^nc- 
the  ttle  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert,  elector  of  Menta  ^^  offence* 
and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who,  as  his  chief  agent 
(or  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetsel,  a  Domi- 
nican friar,  of  licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit, 
and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and  popular   eloquence. 
He,  assisted  by  the  monks  of  his  order,  executed  the 
commission  with  great  zeal  and  success,  but  with  little 
discretion  or  decency;  and  though,  by  magnifying  exce»> 
sivelj  the  benefit  of  their  indulgences',  and  by  disposing 

^  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  hj  F.  Fkol,  p,  4, 

•  FaUvic,  Hist  Cone.  Trident,  {k  4.        • 

'  As  the  form  of  these  indulgences,  and  the  benefite  which  they  were 
suppoeed  to  convey,  ai-e  ucknown  in  Protestant  countries,  and  little  an* 
derstood  at  present  in  sereral  place*  ^here  the  Soman  Catholic  religion 
IS  established,  I  have,  for  the  information  of  my  readers,  translated  the 
form  of  absolution  used  by  Tctzel :— i*  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have 
mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  his  most  holy  paidon* 
And  I,  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  In  these  parts, 
do  ateohra  thee,  first  (Vom  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner 
they  have  been  incurred ;  and  then  from  all  thy  sins,  transgressiona, 
and  excesses,  how  enormous  soever  they  may  be,  even  iVom  such  as 
are  reserved  for  the  cognizanee  of  the  holy  see;  and,  as  far  as  ttea 
keyi  of  the  holy  church  extend,  I  remit  to  you  all  punishment  which 
you  deserve  in  purgatory  on  their  account;  and  I  restore  you  to  the  ^ 

holy  aacxaments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful  and  to  thst 
innocence  and  purity  which  you  possessed  at  baptism ;  so  that  when  you 
die  the  gAtc9  of  puidshment  shall  be  riiut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradise 
of  delight  shall  be  opened ;  and  if  you  shall  not  die  at  present,  this 
gra^e  sbaU  remain  in  full  force  when  you  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
In  Che  name  of  the  Father*  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Seekend.  Comment*  Ub.  1,  p.  14w  v 
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^^^    of  them  at  a  rerj  low  price,  they  carried  on  for  some 
-time  an  extensive  and  lucrative  traffic  among  the  credo- 
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lous  and  the  ignorant ;  the  extravagance  of  their  i 
tions,  as  well  as  the  irregularities  in  their  conduct^  came 
at  last  to  give  general  offence.  The  princes  and  noble* 
were  irritated  at  seeing  their  vassals  drained  of  so  much 
wealth  in  order  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse 
pontifT.  Men  of  piety  regretted  the  delusion  of  the 
people,  who,  being  taught  to  rely  for  the  pardon  of  their 
sins  on  the  indulgences  which  they  purchased,  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  study  the  doctrines 
taught  by  genuine  Christianity,  or  to  practise  the  duties 
wh  ch  it  enjoins.  -  Even  the  most  unthinking  were 
shocked  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and  his 
associates,  who  often  squandered  in  dninkenn^,  gaming, 
and  low  debauchery,  those  sums  which  were  piously 
bestowed,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  eternal  happiness ;  and 
all  began  to  wish  that  some  check  were  given  to  this 
commerce,  no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive 
to  religion. 

The  tcniiB  in  which  Tetzel  and  his  associates  described  the  benefits 
of  indui^nces,    and  the  necessity  of  puFChasing  them>  are  so  extra* 
yagant,    that  they  appear  to  be  almost  incredible.     If  any  roan,  said 
they,    purchase  letters  of  indulgence,    his  soul  may  rest  secure  with 
respect  to  its  salvation ;    the  souls  confined  in    purgatory,   for  whose 
redemption  indulgences  are  purchased,  as  soon  as  the  money  tinkles  m 
the  cheatt   instantly  escape  from  that  place  of  torment  and  ascend  into 
Heaven;  that  the  ef3cacy  of  indulgences  was  so  great,  that  the  mofit 
heinous    sins,    even  if  one  should  violate  (which  was  impossible)  the 
mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  per* 
son  be  freed  both  from  punishment  and  guilt ;  that  this  was  the  un- 
spealcable  gifl  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himself;  that  the 
cross  erected  by  the  preachers  of  indulgences  was  as  efficacious  as  the 
cross  of  Christ  itself.     Lo !    the  heavens  are  open ;    if  you  enter  not 
now,   when  will   you  enter?     For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeem ^tht 
aoul  of  your  father  out  of  purgatory ;  and  are  you  ao  ungrateful  that 
you  will  not  rescue  your  parent  from  torment  ?   If  you  had  but  one  coat 
you  ought  to  strip  yourself  instantly  and  sell  it,  in  order  to  purchase 
such  benefits,  &c.     These,  and  many  such  extravagant  expreations,  sr^ 
selected  out  of  Luther's  works  by  Chemnitius,  in  his  Kxamen  Coacilu 
Tridentini,  apud  Herm.  Vonder  Hardt.  Hist,  Liter.  Reform,  pars,  i'l 
p.  6.    The  same  author  has  published   several  of  Tetzel's  discourses, 
which  prove  that  these   expressions   were  neither   singular  nor  cxag* 
gerated.    Ibid,  p.  14 
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Such  was  the  favourable  juncture,   and  so  disposed     1520. 
were  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  listen  to  his  dis-  ^i^st  ^p* 
courses,  when  Martin  Luther  first  began  to  call  in  ques-x,uther,aDd 
tioD  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  declaim  against^* '^^' 
the  Ttcious  lives  and  false  doctrines  of  the  persons  em* 
ployed  in  promulgating  them.     Luther  was  a  native  of 
Eisieben  in  Saxony,  and  though  born  of  poor  parents, 
had  received  a  learned  education ;  during  the  progress  of 
which  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon  vigour 
and  acuteness  of  genius.    His  mind  was  naturally  sus* 
ceptible  of  serious  sentiments,  and  tinctured  with  some* 
what  of  that  religious  -melancholy  which  delights  in  the 
sohtude  and  devotion  of  a  monastic  life.     The  death  of 
a  comi>anion,  killed  by  lightning  at  his  side  in  a  violent 
thunder  storm,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  as 
co-operated  with  his  natural  temper  in  inducing  him  to 
retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friars;  where,  with* 
out  suffering  the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him 
from  what  he  thought  hh  duty  to  God,  he  assumed  the 
habit  of  that  order.     He  soon  acquired  great  reputation, 
not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  (ove  of  knowledge  and  his 
unwearied  application  to  study.     He  had   been  taught 
the  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology  which  were  then 
in  vogue,  by  very  able  masters,  and  wanted  not  penetra- 
tion to  comprehend  all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with 
which  they  abound;    but  his  understanding,    naturally 
sound,  and  superior  to  every  thing  frivolous,  soon  be- 
came disgusted  with  those  subtile  and  uninstructive  sci- 
ences,   and  sought  for  some  more   solid   foundation  of 
knowledge  and  of  piety  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Having 
found   a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  lay  neglected  in  the 
library  of  his  monastery,  he  abandoned  all  other  pursuits 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  with  such  eager- 
ness and  assiduity  as  astonished  the  monks,  who  were 
little  accustomed  to  derive  their  theological  notions  from 
that  source.     The  great  progress  which  he  made  in  thb 
uncommon  course  of  study  augmented  so  much  the  fame 
both  of  his  sanctity  and  of  his  learning,  that  Frederic^ 
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BOOK  elector  of  Saxonj,   having   founded  'an   university  at 
ssssssssWittemberg  oh  the  £lbe,   the  plaoe  of  hi»  residence, 
'^'^*    Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards theology  there,  and  discharged  both  offices  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  was  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that 
society. 
He  op.  While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and 

uiT'of'i^  authority,  Tetsel  began  to  pablbh  indulgences  in  the 
dulgeocci,  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg,  and  to  ascribe  to  them 
the  same  imaginary  virtues  which  had  in  other  places 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  As  Saxony  was 
not  more  enlightened  than  the  other  provinces  of  Ger- 
many, Tetsel  met  with  prodigious  success  there.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  concern  that  Luther  beheld  the  artifices 
of  those  who  sold,  and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought 
indulgences.  The  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
other  schoolmen  on  which  the  doctrine  of  indulgenoes 
was  founded,  had  already  lost  much  of  their  authority 
with  him ;  and  the  Scriptures,  whicli  he  began  to  consider 
as  the  great  standard  of  theological  truth,  afforded  no 
countenance  to  a  practice  equally  subversive  of  faith  and 
of  morals.  His  warm  and  impetuous  temper  did  not 
suffer  him  long  to  conceal  such  important  discoveries^  or 
to  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  the  delusion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. From  the  pulpit,  in  the  great  church  at  Wittem- 
berg, be  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  irregularities  and 
▼ices  of  the  monks  who  published  indulgences ;  he  ven- 
tured to  examine  the  doctrines,  which  they  taught,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relying  for  salva- 
tion upon  any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by  God 
in  his  word.  The  boldness  and  novelty  of  these  opinions 
drew  great  attention;  and  being  recommended  by  the  au- 
thority of  Luther^s  personal  character,  and  delivered  with 
a  popular  and  persuasive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  hearers.  Encouraged  by  the  favourabhs 
reception  of  his  doctrines  among  the  people,  he  wrote  to 
Albert,  elector  of  Mentz  and  archbbhop  of  Magdeburg, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  that  part  of  Saxony  was  subject. 
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aiu)  r«nM»^r^«d  wrmlj  against  tbe  fake  opinionj  as 
well  at  wicked  lives  of  tbe  preachers  of  indulgeaees  $  bat- 
he found  that  prelate  too  deeply  interested  in  their  success    ^^^ 
to  correct  their  abuses,    flis  next  attempt  was  to  gain 
thesuffng^ot  men  of  learning.     For  this  purpose  he^^P*^ 
published  ninetj-five  theses,  containing  his  sentiments -h  ^  * 
with  regard  to  indulgences*     These  he  proposed,  not  as^^ 
points  fuUy  estaUbhed,  or  of  undoubted  certaintv,  but 
ss subjects  of  inquiry  and  disputation;  he  appointed  a 
day  on  which  the  learned  were  inTiled  to  impugn  theni^ 
either  in  person  or  by  writing;  to  th^  whole  he  subjoined 
solemn  protestations  of  his  high  respect  for  the  apostolic 
see,  and  of  his  implicit  submission  to  its  authority.    No 
opponent  appeared  at  the  time  prefixed ;  the  theses  spread 
over  Gennany  with  astonishing  rapidity;  they  were  read 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and  all  admired  the  boldness 
of  the  man    who   had   ventured   not  only  to  call   in 
question  the  plenitude  of  papal  power,  but  to  attack  the 
Domtnteans,  armed  with  all  the  terras  of  inquisitorial 
authority  «. 

The  friars  of  St  Augustine,  Luther^s  own  order,  though  supported 
tddicted  with  no  less  obsequiousness  than  the  other  nK>-^j\^*owa 
nastic  fraternities  to  the  papal  see,  gave  no  check  to  the 
publication  of  these  uAcommon  opinions.  Luther  had, 
by  his  piety  and  learning,  acquired  extraordinary  autho* 
rity  among  his  brethren ;  he  professed  the  highest  regard 
for  the  authority  of  the  pope;  his  professions  were  at  that 
time  ancere ;  and  as  a  secret  enmity,  excited  by  intereit 
or  emulation,  subsists  among  all  the  monastic  orders  in 
the  Romish  church,  tbe  Augustinians  were  highly  pleased 
with  his  invectives  against  the  Dominicans,  and  hoped  to 
•ee  them  exposed  to  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the.peopla 
Nor  was  his  sovereign,  the  elector  of  Saxony^  the  wiseat 
prince  at  that  time  in  Germany,  dissatisfied  with  this  ob» 
struction  which  Luther  threw  in  the  way  of  the  publica- 
tion of  indulgences.   He  secretly  encouraged  the  attempt, 

*  Lutlieri  Opera,  Jena,  ISIS,  vol,  I,  prsfsc  8,  p.  f ,  M    RlSt  «C 
CouoeU  of  Trent,  bj  P.  Paul,  p.  4k    Seckend*  Com.  ApoL  p.  IS. 

foil.  V.  '  n  h  r^        } 
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BOOK   and  flattered  himself,  that  this  dispute  among  the  eedesi^ 
rustics  themselves  might  give  some  check  to.  the  elactions 


*^"'^'     of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  secular  princes  had  long, 
thougli  without  success,  been  endeavouring  to  oppose. 
Many  en-       Maiiy  zeaiouu  ehampious  immediately  arose  to  defend 
confuw  ^"^  opinions  on  whicli  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church 
him..         ^vere  founded   again«t  Luthgr's  attacks.     In  opposition 
id  Iks  iheseb  Tetzel  published  counter-theses  at  Francfat 
an  the  CWev ;  EccUis,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Augsburg, 
tuuleavouifd  to  refute  Luiber's  notions ;  and  Prierias,  a 
IJomiuicau  friar,  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  and  inqui- 
sitor-genera  i,  wrote  against  him  with  all  the  virulence  of 
a  scholastic  disputant.     But  the  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  the  controversy  did  little  service  to  their  cause. 
Luther  attempted  to  combat  indulgences  by  arguments 
founded  in  reason  or  derived  from  Scripture;  they  pro* 
duced  nothing  in  support  of  them  but  the  sentiments 
of  schoolmen,  the  conclusions  of  the  canon  law,  and  the 
decrees  of  popes  \     The  decision  of  judgea  so  partial  and 
interested  did  not  satisfy  the  people,  who  began  to  call  in 
question  the  authority  even  of  these  venerable  guides,  when 
they  found  them  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  die- 
tates  of  reason  and  the  determinations  of  the  divine  law^^ 

• 

•    *  F.  Paul,  p.  6.     Seckend  p.  40.     Palavic,  p.  8. 

*  Seckend.  p.  30. 

*  Guicciardini  has  asserted  two  things  with  regard  to  the  first  promw- 
galion  of  indulgences :  1,  That  Leo  bestowed  a  gift  of  the  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Saxony  and  the  adjacent  provinces  o' 
Germany  upon   his   sister  Magdalen,    the  wife   of  Francescetto  CiImh 
Guic.  lib.  xiii,  168.     2,  That  Arcemboldo,  a  Genoese  ecciesiasttc,  «be 
had  been  bred  a  merchant,  and  still  retained  all  the  activity  and  address 
of  that  profession,    was  appointed  by  her  to  collect  the  money  ^^ 
should  be  raised.     F.  Paul  has  followed  him  in  both  these  particulars, 
and  adds,  that  the  Augustinians  in  Saxony  had  been  immemorially  en* 
ployed  in  preaching  indulgences;  but  that  Arcemboldo  and  his  deputies, 
hoping  to  gain  more  by  committing  tliis  trust  to  the  Dominicans*  hso 
made  their  barg^iin  with  Tetzel,  and  that  Luther  was  prompted  at  fir«^ 
to  oppose  Tetzel  and  his  associates,  by  a  desire  of  taking  revenge  for 
this  injury  offered  to  his  order.     F.  Paul,  p.  5.     Almost  ail  hiaioriflos 
since  their  time.  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant,  have,  without  exoniina* 
lion,  admitted  these  assertions  to  be  true,  upon  their  authority.    ^^^ 
notwithstanding  the  concurring  testimony  of  two  authors  so  eminent  both 
for  exactness  and  veracity,  we  may  obserre,. 
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Meunrlnie,  these  novelties  in  Luther^s  doctrines  which  .  book 
interested  alkGeiUMinj,  excited  Kttle  attention  and  no      ^^' 
alarm  in  the  court  of  Rome.     Leo,  fond  of  elegant  and     '^^°* 
refined  pleasures,  intent  upon  great  schemes  of  policy,  ^ofB^mtlt 
strsBgerto  theological  controversies,  and  apt  to  despise  ^'*'<***rc: 
<iiem,  regarded  with  the  utmost  indifference  the  operations  £i[thcr. 
of  an  obscure  friar,  who,  in  ihe  heart  of  Germany,  carried 
on  a  scholastic  disputation  in  a  barbarous  style.     Little 
did  he  apprehend,    or  Luther  himself  dream,  that  the 
effects  of  this  quarrel  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  papal  see. 
Leo  imputed  the  whole  to  monastic  enmity  and  emulation, 
tnd  seemed  inclined  not  to  interpose  in  the  contest,  but  to 
allow  the  Augustinians  and  Dominicans  to  wrangle  about 
the  matter  with  their  usual  animosity. 

The  aolicitatioBs,  however,  of  Luther^s  adversaries^  who  The  prs- 
were  exasperated  to  an  high  degree  by  the  boldness  and»'^Jjl 

1,  That  Felix  Contolorly  who  searched  the  pontifical  archivca  for  the 
purpose,  could  not  find  this  pretended  grant  to  Leo's  sister  in  any  of 
those  leipsters  where  it  must  necessarily  have  been  recorded.  Palav. 
0-  <S.-«2,  That  the  profits  arising  from  indulgences  in  Saxony  and  the 
•adjacent  countries  had  been  granted,  not  to  Magdalen,  but  to  Albert, 
archbisho{»  of  Mentz,  who  had  the  right  of  nominating  those  who 
pubijahed  them.  Seek.  p.  12.  Luth.  Oper.  1,  praef.  p.  1.  Palav.  p.  6.-* 
3,  That  A.rcemboIdo  never  had  concern  in  the  publication  of  indulgences 
in  Saxony* ;  his  district  was  Flanders  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine. 
Seek.  p.  14.  Palav.  p.  6. — 4,  That  Luther  and  his  adherents  never 
mention  this  grant  of  Leo*8  to  his  sister,  though  a  circumstance  of  which 
they  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant,  and  which  they  would  have  been 
careful  not  to  suppress. — 5,  The  publication  of  indulgences  in  Germany 
»'a»  not  usually  committed  to  the  Augustinians.  The  promulgation  of 
them,  at  three  different  periods,  under  Julius  XL  was  granted  to  the 
Franciscanfi ;  the  Dominicans  had  been  employed  in  the  some  ofBce  a 
*ort  time  before  the  present  period.  Palav.  p.  46. — 6,  The  promulga- 
tion of  those  indulgences  which  first  excited  Luther's  indignation  was  en- 
trusted to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  conjunction  with  the  guardian  of 
the  Frandscans ;  but  the  latter  having  declined  accepting  of  that  trust, 
the  sole  right  became  vested  in  the  archbishop.  Palav.  6.  Seclc.  lb\  17.— 
7,  Luther  was  not  instigated  by  his  superiors  among  the  Augustinians  to 
MttBdk  the  Dominicans  their  rivals,  or  to  depreciate  indulgences  because 
they  were  prmnulgated  by  them ;  his  opposition  to  ^heir  opinions  and 
▼ices  proceeded  from  more  laudable  motives.  Seek.  p.  15,  32.  Lutheri 
Opera,  i,  p.  €4,  6,  8.  A  diploma  of  indulgences  is  published  by  Herm. 
Yonder  Hardt,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  name  of  the  guardian  of 
the  Franciscans  is  retained,  together  with  that  of  the  archbishop,  al- 
l^uof^  the  former  did  not  act^  The  limits  of  the  country  to  which  their 
^^wnmittions  extended,  viz  the  diocese  of  Ivientz,  Magdeburg,  Halber- 
stadt,  and  the  territories  of  the  marquis  of. Brandenburg,  are  mentioned 
iD  that  dloloaUL    Hist.  Literaria  Reibrmat.  pars  iv»  p  14. 

"^  Hh2  ^  , 
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BOOK   feFfrity  with  which  he  animadverted  on  their  wrhiags, 

,M»  '     ,  together  with  the  surprising  progress  which  his  opinions 

'^*^'     n&ade  in  different  parts  of  Germany^  roused  at  last  the 

attention  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obliged  Leo  to  take 

measuree  for  the  security  of  the  church  against  an  attack 

Heiiiutn*  ^^  ^^^^  appeared  too  serious  to  be  despised.     For  this 

moned  to  ■  ■  ,    »      •  ^k  •  ■  • 

appear  at   end  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Borne,  wiUim 
j^J^™^    g  sixty  days,  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and  the  in- 
quisitor-general  Prierias,  who  had  written  against  fain, 
whom  he  empowered  jointly  to  examine  his  doctrines, 
and  to  decide  concerning  them.    He  wrote,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching  him  not  to 
protect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  proCsne  tenets  were  so 
shocking  to  pious  ears ;  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of 
the  Augustinians  to  check,  by  his  authority,  the  rashness 
of  an  arrogant  monk,  wiiich  brought  dbgraee  upon  the 
order  of  St  Augustine,  and  gave  offence  and  disturbance    * 
to  the  whole  churdi. 
The  pope       From  the  strain  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the 
hi»  legate   nomination  of  a  judge  so  prejudiced  and  partial  as  Prie- 
in  cHj!^  '^'  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence  he  might  expect 
mnj,       at  Rome.    He  discovered,  for  that  reason,  the  utmost 
solicitude  to  have  his  cause  tried  in  Grermany,  andiiefere 
a  less; suspected  tribunal.     The  professors  in  the  univer- 
sity cM\Wittemberg,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  a  man  who 
did  so  much  honour  to  their  society,  wrote  to  the  pope, 
and,  after  employing  several  pretexts  to  eaCtase  Luther 
from  appearing  at  Rome,  entreated  Leo  to  commit  the 
examinations  of  his  doctrines  to  some  gersons  of  ieamittg 
and  authority  in  Grermany.     The  elector  requested  the 
same  thing  of  the  pope^s  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg ; 
and  as  Luther  himself,  who  at  that  time  was  so  far  fima 
having  any  intention  to  disclaim  the  papal  authority  thmt 
he  did  not  even  entertain  the  smallest  suspicion  conoem* 
ing  its  divine  original,  had  written  to  Leo  a  most  submis- 
sive letter,  promising  an  unreserved  compliance  with  liia 
will,  the  pope  gratified  them  so  far  as  to  empower  his  le- 
gate in  Germany,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  a  Dominic^  esni> 
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RPQt  for  scholastic  learning,  and  passionatelj  deroied  to    book 
ilia  Roman  see,  to  hear  and  determine  the  came.  ' 

Lutber,  though  he  bad  good  reason  to  decline  a  judgai,,|^JJ.^ 
chosen  among  his  avowed  adversaries,  did  not  hesitate  ?<»»  be* 
about  appearing  before  Cajetan ;  and  having  obtained  thei^cc. 
cmperor^s  safe^conduct,  immtdiatelj  repaired  to  Augsburg. 
The  cardinal  received  him  with  decent  respect,  and  en* 
deaveured  at  first  io  gain  upon  him  bj  gentle  treatment. 
The  cardinal,  rel jing  on  the  superiority  of  his  own  talents 
na  a  theologian,  entered  into  a  formal  dispute  with 
Lather  concerning  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  theses  K 
But  the  weapons  which  they  employed  were  so  difterent, 
Cajetan  appealing  to  papal  decrees,  and  the  opinions  of 
schoolmen,  and  Luther  resting  entirely  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  that  tha  contest  was  altogether  fruitless.  The 
cardinal  relinquished  the  character  of  a  disputant,  and 
assuming  that  of  judge,  enjoined  Luther,  by  virtue  of  the 
spostolic  powers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the 
errors  which  he  had  uttered  with  regard  to  indulgences, 
snd  the  nature  of  faith,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from 
the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions.  Luther, 
fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  jown  tenets,  and  co»» 
firmed  in  the  belief  of  them  by  the  approbation  which 
they  had  met  with  among  persons  conspicuous  both  for 
iearmng  and  piety,  was  surprised  at  this  abrupt  mentioD 
of  a  recantation,  before  any  endeavours  were  used  to  oon* 
vince  him  that  he  was  mistaken.  He  had  flattered  him- 
self, that  in  a  conference  concerning  the  points  in  dispute 
with  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities,  he  should 
be  able  to  remove  many  of  those  imputations  with  which 
the  igsmrance  or  malice  of  his  antagonists  had  loaded  him; 
but  the  hi^  lone  of  authority  that  the  cardinal  assumed, 
extiagoished  at  once  all  hopes  of  this  kind,  and  cut  oflf 
ereiy  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  interview.    His  na» 

^  In  the  former  editions,  I  asserted*  upon  the  authority  of  Father 
Fanl,  that  Cajetan  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  enter  into  any  dls- 
ptue  with  Luther;  but  M.  Beausobre,  in  his  Hiatoire  de  la  Beformation, 
vol.  i,  p.  121,  &c.  has  satl&Sed  me  that  I  was  mistakan.  See  alsa 
Seckcnd.  Bbw  i,  p.  4«,  Ae. 
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BOOK   tive  intrepidity  of  mind,  however,  did  not  desert  him« 
'  ^He  declared,  with  the  utmost  firmness,  that  he  could  ntt, 


Hit'imre-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  Conscience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  be- 
pid  bcha*  Ueved  to  be  true ;  nor  should  any  consideration  e?er  in* 
duce  him  to  do  what  would  be  so  base  in  itself,  and  so 
offensive  to  God.  At  the  same  time,  he  continued  to  ex- 
jH^iss  no  less  reverence  than  formerly  for  the  authority  o{ 
the  apostolic  see ' ;  iie  signified  his  willingness  to  submit 
the  whole  controversy  to  certain  universities  which  be 
named ;  and  promised  neither  to  write  nor  to  preach  con- 
cerning indulgences  for  the  future,  provided  his  advena- 
ries  were  likewise  enjoined  to  be  silent  with  respect  to 
theni ".  All  these  offers  Cajetan  disregarded  or  rejected, 
and  still  insisted  peremptorily  on  a  simple  recantatioo, 
threatening  him  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  forbid- 
ding him  to  appear  again  in  his  presence,  unless  he  resol- 
ved instantly  to  comply  with  what  he  had  required.  Tbis 
,  haughty  and  violent  manner  of  proceeding,  as  well  as 

other  circumstances,  gave  Luther^s  friends  such  strong 
reasons  to  suspect,  that  even  the  imperial  safe-conduct 
would  not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legatees  power 
and  resentment,  that  they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw 
secretly  from  Augsburg  and  to  return  to  his  own  countfj. 
But  before  his  departure,  according  to  a  form  of  wbich 
Hit  appeal,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^™^  examples,  he  prepared  a  solemn  sp 
October  iS.pcal  from  the  pope,  ill-informed  at  that  time  concerning 
bis  cause,  to  the  pope  when  he  should  receive  more  fuH 
information  with  respect  to  it  ^. 
He  If  nip-       Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther^s  abrupt  retretft,  and  at  tbe 
thTckctOT  P^*>'*c**»<*'*  ®^  Ij'*  appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both,  and  requiring  him,  as  he  regarded 
the  peace  of  the  church,  or  the  authority  of  its  head,  eitber 
to  send  that  seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to 
banish  him  out  of  his  territories.     It  was  not  from  theo- 
logical considerations  that  Frederic  had  liitherto  counte- 
nanced Luther ;  he  seems  to  have  been  much  a  stranger 

I  Lutfa.  Oper.  voL  i.  p.  164.  "  Ibid.  p.  160. 

"  neid.  Hist  of  Reform,  p.  T.    Seckead.  p.  4&    Lutb.  Oper.  i,  163. 
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to  controversies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  in-    £ooK 

.  II. 

terested  in  them.    His  protection  flowed  almost  entirely. 


as  hath  l)een  already  observed,  from  political  motives,  '^^* 
and  was  afforded  with  great  secrecy  and  caution.  He  had 
neither  heard  any  of  Luther^s  discourses,  nor  read  any  of 
Kis  books ;  and  though  all  Germany  resounded  with  his 
fame,  he  had  never  once  admitted  him  into  his  presence  **. 
But  upon  this  demand  which  the  cardinal  made,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former  re* 
serve.  He  had  been  at  great  expense,  and  had  bestowed 
much  attention  on  founding  a  new  university,  an  object 
of  considerable  importance  to  every  German  prince ;  and 
foreseeing  how  fatal  a  blow  the  removal  of  Luther  would 
be  to  its  reputation  p,  he,  under  various  pretexts,  and  with 
many  professions  of  esteem  for  the  cardinal,  as  well  as  of 
reverence  for  the  pope,  not  only  declined  complying  with 
either  of  his  requests,  but  openly  discovered  great  concern 
for  Luther's  safety  *>. 

The  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Cajetan  insisted  on  a  Motives 
simple  recantation,  gave  great  offence  to  Luther^s  follow- °^'*lj^^"^j 
ers  in  that  age,  and  hath  since  been  censured  as  impru-  duct. 
dent  by  several  popish  writers.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
the  legate  to  act  another  part.  The  judges  before  whom 
Luther  had  been  required  to  appear  at  Rome,  were  so 
eager  to  display  their  zeal  against  his  errors,  that  without 
waiting  for  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  allowed  him  in 
the  citation,  they  had  already  condemned  him  as  an  here- 
tic''. Leo  had,  in  several  of  his  briefs  and  letters,  stig- 
matised him  as  a  child  of  iniquity,  and  a  man  given  up 
to  a  reprobate  sense.  Nothing  less,  therefore,  than  a  re- 
cantation could  save  the  honour  of  the  church,  whose 
maxim  it  is,  never  to  abandon  the  smallest  point  that  it 
has  established,  and  which  is  even  precluded,  by  its  pre- 
tensions to  infallibility,  from  having  it  in  its  power  to  do 
so. 

Luther'^8  situation,  at  this  time,  was  such  as  would 


•  Seckcnd.  p.  27,     Sleid.  Hist.  p.  12. 

»  Scckend.  p.  69.         «  Sleid.  Hist.  p.  10.    Luth.  Opw.  i.  172. 

'  Luther.  Oper.  i,  161. 
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BOOX    have  filled  any  other  person  with  the  most  disquieling  ap- 
-=Ki=il=  prehensions.     He  could  not  expect  that  a  prince  so  jmu. 
LuJti^i     dent  ^^^  cautious  as  Frederic,  would,  on  his  account,  set 
pcriinu^     at  defiance  the  thunders  of  the  church,  and  brave  the  pa- 
.;:uatic»n.    ^^^  pQ^gf^  ^^j^h  had  cHJshed  some  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  German  emperors.    He  knew  what  veneration  was 
paid,  in  that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  decisions ;  what  terrors 
ecclesiastical  censures  carried  along  whh  them,  and  how 
easily  these  might  intimidate  and  shake  a  prince  who  was 
rather  his  protector  from  policy  than  his^  disciple  from 
conviction.     IF  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit  Saxony,  be 
had  no  •prospect  of  any  other  asylum,  and  must  stand 
exposed  to  whatever  punishment  the  rage  of  bigotry  of 
his  enemies  could  inflict.    Though  sensible  of  his  danger, 
he  dicovered  no  symptoms  of  timidity  or  remissness,  bat 
continued  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  and  opinions, 
and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his  adversaries  with  more 
vehemence  than  ever  ■. 
He  appcaU      But  as  every  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome,  particu- 
nUwT  larly  the  irregular  sentence  by  which  he  had  ,been  so  p^^ 
*^'-  cipitately  declared  a  heretic,  convinced  Luther  that  Leo 

would  soon  proceed  to  the  most  violent  measures  against 
him,  he  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  in  his  power, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  papal  censures.  H« 
appealed  to  a  general  council,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  superior  in 
power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man,  might  err,  as 
St  Peter,  the  most  perfect  of  his  predecessors,  had  eri-ed . 
A  new  Lull  It  soon  appeared,  that  Luther  had  not  formed  rash  con- 
InndX  jecturea  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  Romish  church. 
fcncM.  A  bull,  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appeal,  was  issued  hy  the 
pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  in- 
dulgences, in  terms  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  ventured  to  use  in  the  darkest  ages;  and  with- 
out applying  such  palliatives,  or  mentioning  such  con- 
cessions, as  a  more  enlightened  period,  and  the  disposition 
in  the  minds  of  many  men  at  thai  juncture,  seemed  to  call 

•  Scckend.  p.  59.  *;  Sleid  Hi«t.  1?-    LulTi.  Oper.  i.  V^ 
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lor,  he  required  all  Christians  to  assent  to  what  he  de-    ^OOK. 
livcredy  as  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church,  and  sub-, 
jected  those  who  should  hold  or  teach  any  contrary  opi- 
nion to  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Among  Lutlier'^s  followers,  this  bull,  which  they  con- ^^a^'"'-- 
sidered  as  an  unjustifi^le  effort,  of  the  pope,  in  order  tOofadvan- 
preserve  that  rich  branch  of  his  revenue  which  aiose  from  *^5*^  ^"  ^°" 
indulgences,  produced  little  iflfect.      But  among  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  such  a  dear  decision  of  the  sovereign 
pontiflf  against  him,  and  enforced  by  such  dreadful  pe- 
nalties, must  have  been  attended  with  consequences  very 
fatal  to  his  cause,  if  these  had  not  been  proiv^nted  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  J^"*  ''* 
whom  both  bis  principles  and  bis  interest  prompted  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  hoiy  see.    In  consequence  of 
this  event,  the  vicariat  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is 
governed  by  the  Saxon  laws,  devolved  to  the  elector  of 
Siixony ;  aad,  under  the  shelter  of  his  friendly  administra-         ' 
tion,  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranquillity,  but  his  opi- 
nions were  suffered,  during  the  interregnum  which  pre- 
ceded Charles'*s  election,  to  take  root  in  different  places, 
and  to  grow  up  to  some  degree  of  strength  and  firmness. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a     ^ 
point  more  interesting  to  Leo  than  a  theological  contro- 
versy vvbich  he  did  not  understand,  and  of  which  he  could 
not  foresee  the  consequences,  he  was  so  extremely  solici- 
tous  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  considerable  influence 
ia  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discover- 
ed a  great  unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Luther,  which  his  adversaries 
continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  importu* 
nity. 

To  these  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  wgjl  as  to  his^^.  ^^^.^^ 
natural  aversion  from  severe  measures,  was  owing  the  su3-|»J  prn.r**]- 
pension  of  any  further  proceedings  against  Luther  for||a^'nJJ' 
eighteen  months.      Perpetual  negociations,  however,  in  i-^tJitr. 
order  to  bring  the  matten^o  some  amicable  issue,  were  car- 
ried on  during  that  space.     The  manner  in  whiciulhc?e 
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BOOK   ^ere  conducted  having  given  Luther  many  opporfuDilie5 
isiof  observing  the  corraption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  its  ob- 


Rcformi- 
tion  in 


^^^^^-     stinacy  in  adhering  to  established  errors,  and  its  indiffer- 
ence bbout  truth,  however  cleariy  proposed  6r  strongly 
proved ;  he  began  to  utter  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
tocziVm    <Jivine  original  of  the  papal  authority.     A  public  dtspu- 
micscion     tation  was  held  upon  this  important  question  at  Leipsic, 
Authority,   between  Luther  and  Ecciusi  one  of  his  most  learned  and 
formidable  antagonists  ;  but  it  was  as  fruitless  and  inde- 
cisive as  such  scholastic  combats  usually  prove.     Both 
parties  boasted  of  having  obtained  the  victory ;  both  were 
confirmed  in  their  own  opinions ;  and  no  progress  was 
made  towards  deciding  the  point  in  controversy  K 

Nor  did  this  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and 
Switscr*  usurpations  of  the  Romish  church  break  out  in  Saxony 
alone ;  an  attack  no  less  violent,  and  occasioned  by  the 
same  causes,  was  made  upon  them  about  this  time  in 
'  Switzerland.  The  Franciscans  being  entrusted  with  the 
promulgation  of  indulgences  in  that  country,  executed 
their  commission  with  the  same  indiscretion  and  rapa- 
ciousness  which  had  rendered  the  Dominicans  so  odious 
in  Germany.  They  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  unin- 
terrupted success  till  they  arrived  at  Zurich.  There  Zu- 
inglius,  a  man  not  inferior  to  Luther  himself  in  zeal  and 
intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppose  them ;  and  being  anima- 
ted with  a  republican  boldness,  and  free  from  those 
restraints  which  subjection  to  the  will  of  a  prince  in^posed 
on  the  German  reformer,  he  advanced  with  more  daring 
and  rapid  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  the  esta> 
blished  religion "".  The  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous 
auxiliary,  and  the  progress  which  he  made,  was  at  first 
matter  of  great  joy  to  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
decrees  of  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  which 
pronounced  his  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  afforded  great 
cause  of  triumph  to  his  adversaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acquired  additional 
fortitude  from  every  instance  of  opposition ;  and  pushing; 

»  Luth.  Opcr.  1, 199.  »  Steid.  Hist.  22.     Seckend.  M. 
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on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from  one  doctrine  to  another,    ^OpK 
he  began  to  skake  the  firmest  foundations  on  which  the  i 


wealth  or  power  of  the  church  were  established..    LeoL„j^hc?« 
came  at  last  to  be  convinced,  that  all  hopes  of  reclaiBiingt>»l(^'ic«s 
him  by  forbearance  were  vain ;  several  prelates  of  great  ^rcJ,  ^ 
wisdom  exclaimed,  no  less  than  Luther's  personal  adver- 
saries, against  the  pope^s  unprecedented  lenity  in  permit- 
ting an  incorrigible  heretic,  who  during  three  years  had 
been  endeavouring  to  subvert  every  thing  sacred  and  ve- 
nerable, still  to  remain  within  the  bosom  of  the  church  ; 
the  dignity  of  the  papal  see  rendered  the  most  vigorous 
proceedings  necessary ;  the  new  emperor,  it  was  hoped, 
would  support  its  authority ;  nor  did  it  seem  probable 
that  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  so  far  forget  his  usual 
caution  as  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  their  united 
power.     The  college  of  cardinals  was  often  assembled,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and 
the  ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how  it  might  be  ex- 
pressed with  unexceptionable  formality.     At  last,  on  the  Bull  of 
fifteenth  of  June,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty,  "^^JJJ^"" 
the  bull  so  fatal  to  the  church  of  Bome  was  issued.  Forty- puuii&h^a 
one  propositions,  extracted  out  of  Luther's  works,  arej^n^^."^^ 
therein  condenmed,  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  offensive 
to  pious  ears ;  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  read  his  wri- 
tings, upon  pain  of  excommunication ;  such  as  had  any 
of  them  in  their  custody,  were  commanded  tocommit  them 
to  the  flames;  he  himself,  if  he  did  not,  within  sixty  days, 
puUicly  recant  his  errors,  and  bum  his  books,  is  pronoun- 
ced an  obstinate  heretic,  is  excommunicated,  and  deliver- 
ed unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  his  flesh ;  and  all 
secular  princes  are  required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be  pu- 
nished as  his  crimes  deserved  ^ 

The  publication  of  this  bull  in  Germany  excited  va-TheeffVcu 
rious  passions  in  different  places.     Luther's  adversaries  ^^^^^y^ 
exulted,  as  if  his  party  and  opinions  had  been  crushed  at 
once  by  such  a  decisive  blow.     His  followers,  whose  re« 

"  Halavic.  27.   Liith.  Oper.  i,  423. 
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^?i^^    verence  for  the  papal  authority  daily  diminished,  read 
=  Leo's  anathemas  with  more  indignation  than  terror.     In 
some  cities,  the  people  violently  obstructed  the  promul- 
gatidli  of  the  bull ;  in  others,  the  persons  who  attempted 
to  publish  it  were -insulted,  and  the  buH  itself  was  torn  in 
pieces,  and  trodden  under  foot  ®. 
and  upon         This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  exj^ected, 
i,ufi.c:,      jjjj  n0|  disconcert  or  intimidate  Luther.    After  renewing 
''     his  appeal  to  the  general  council,  he  published  remarks 
upon  the  bull  of  e:scommunication ;  and  being  now  per- 
suaded that  Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  in- 
justice in  his  proceedings  against  him,  he  boldly  declaEred 
the  pope  to  be  that  man  of  sin,  or  antichrist,  whose  ap- 
pearance is  foretold  ifl  the  New  Testament ;  he  declaimed 
against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  greater  violence 
that!  ever ;  he  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  oflf 
such  an  ignominious  yoke  ;  and  boasted  of  hi^  own  hap- 
piness, in  being  marked  out  as  the  object  of  ecclesiastical 
^  indignation,  because  he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty 

of  mankind.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  expressions  of  con- 
tempt for  the  papal  power  to  words  alone ;  Leo  having, 
in  execution  of  the  bull,  appointed  Luther'^s  books  to  be 
burnt  at  Rome,  be,  by  way  of  retaliation,  assembled  all 
the  professors  and  students  in  the  university  of  Wittcm- 
berg,  and  with  great  pomp,  in  presence  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  spectators,  cast  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law, 
together  with  the  bull  of  excommunication,  into  the 
flames ;  and  his  example  was  imitated  in  several  oities  of 
Germany.  The  manner  in  which  he  justified  this  action 
was  btill  more  offensive  than  the  action  itself.  Having 
collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  omiii- 
potence  of  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  subordination 
of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see, 
he  published  these,  with  a  commentary,  pointing  out  the 
impiety  of  such  tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  sub- 
vert all  civil  government  p^ 
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Such  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made,  and    book 
such  the  state  of  his  party,  when  Charles  arrived  in  Ger^-       '  i 
maoj.    No  secular  prince  had  hitherto  embraced  Lu-^aJiof' 
ther's  opinions ;  no  change  in  the  established  forms  of  ^^« ''^^"''"^- 
worship  had  been  introduced,  and  no  encroachments  hadcharit« 
bfien  made  upon  the  possessions  or  jurisdiction  of  thc^^^^^*" 
^^^^gy ;  neither  party  had  yet  proceeded  to  action ;  and 
the  controversy,  though  conducted  with  great  heat  and 
passion  on  both  sides,  was  still  carried  on  with  its  proper 
weapons,  with  theses,  disputations,  and  replies.     A  deep 
impression,  however,  was  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  doc* 
trines  was  skaken ;  and  the  materials  were  already  scat- 
tered, which  kindled  into  the  combustion  that  soon  spread 
over  all  Grermany.     Students  crowded  from  every  pro- 
vince of  the  empire  to  Wittemberg ;  and  under  Luther 
himself,  Melancthon,  Carlostadius,  and  other  masters 
then  reckoned  eminent,  imbibed  opinions,  which  on  their 
return  they  propagated  among  their  countrymen,  who 
listened  to  them  with  that  fond  attention  which  truth, 
when  accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally  commands  % 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  the  court  ^f  Reilection« 
Rome,  though  under  the  direction  of  one  of  its  ablest  ^P®"^*^^*^^ 
pontiff,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with  that  profound  Ctomc, 
sagacity,  nor  executed  them  with  that  steady  perseve- 
rance, which  bad  long  rendered  it  the  most  perfect  model 
of  political  wisdom  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  When  Lu- 
ther  began  to  declaim  against  indulgences,  two  diflferent 
methods  of  treating  him  lay  before  the  pope ;  by  adopt* 
ing  one  ot  which,  the  attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  have 
been  crushed,  and  by  the  other  it  might  have  been  ren- 
dered innocent.  If  Luther^s  first  departure  from  the  doc-* 
trines  of  the  church  had  instantly  drawn  upon  him  the 
weight  of  its  censures,  the  dread  of  these  might  have  re- 
strained the  elector  of  Saxony  from  protecting  him,  might 
have  deterred  the  people  from  listening  to  his  discourses, 
or  even  might  have  overawed  Luther  himself;  and  his 

*!  Scckend,  59. 
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iJOOK    name,  like  that  of  many  good  men  before  his  time,  would 
;now  have  been  known  to  the  world,  only  for  his  hosest 
but  ilUtimed  effort,  to  correct  the  corruptions  of  the  Ro' 
mish  church.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  had  early 
testified  some  displeasure  with  the  vices  and  excesses  of 
the  friars  who  had  been  employed  in  publishing  induU 
gences ;  if  he  had  forbidden  the  mentioning  of  contro- 
verted  points  in  discourses  addressed  to  the  people ;  if  he 
had  enjoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  to  be  silent ;  if 
he  had  been  careful  not  to  risk  the  credit  of  the  church 
by  defining  articleii  which  had  hitherto  been  left  undeter- 
mined ;  Luther  would  probably  have  stopt  short  at  his 
first  discoveries :  he  would  not  have  been  forced,  in  self- 
defence,  to  venture  upon  new  ground;  and  the  whole  con- 
troversy might  possibly  have  died  away  insensibly,  or, 
being  confined  entirely  to  the  schools,  might  have  been 
carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Romish  church,  as  that  which  the  Franciscans 
maintain  with  the  Dominicans  concerning  the  immaculate 
conception,  or  that  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits, 
concerning  the  operations  of  grace.  But  Leo,  by  fluctu- 
ating between  these  opposite  systems,  and  by  embracing 
them  alternately,  defeated  the  effects  of  both.    By  an 
improper  exertion  of  authority,  Luther  was  exasperated, 
but  not  restrained.    By  a  mistaken  exercise  of  lenity, 
time  was  given  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  but  no  progress 
was  made  towards  reconciling  him  to  the  church ;  and 
even  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  at  another 
juncture  might  have  been  decisive,  was  delayed  so  long, 
that  it  became  at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  terror. 
and  upon        Such  a  series  of  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  court  set- 
u/LuUierr^^"^  chargeable  with  mistaking  its  own  true  interest,  is 
not  more  astonishing  than  the  wisdom  which  appeared  in 
Luther's  conduct.     Though   a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
maxims  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  incapable,  from  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  temper,  of  observing  them,  he  was  led 
naturally,  by  the  method  in  which  he  made  bis  discove- 
ries, to  carry  on  his  operations  in  a  manner  which  con- 
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tributed  more  to  their  success,  than  if  every  step  he  took    finoir 

had  been  prescribed  by  the  most  artful  policy.     At  the^^^":! 

time  when  he  set  himself  to  oppose  Tetzel,  he  was  far  *-*^* 
from  intending  that  reformation  which  he  afterwards 
eflfected,  and  would  have  trembled  with  horror  at  the 
thoughts  of  what  at  last  he  gloried  in  accomplishing. 
The  knowledge  of  truth  was  not  poured  into  his  mind  all 
at  once  by  any  special  revelation ;  he  acquired  it  by  in- 
dustry and  meditation ;  and  his  progress,  of  consequence, 
was  gradual.'  The  doctrines  of  popery  are  so  closely 
connected,  that  the  exposing  of  one  error,  conducted  him 
naturally  to  the  detection  of  others ;  and  all  the  parts  of 
that  artificial  fabric  were  so  united  together,  that  the  pull- 
ing down  of  one,  loosened  the  foundation  of  the  rest,  and 
rendered  it  more  easy  to  overturn  them.  In  confuting 
the  extravagant  tenets  concerning  indulgences,  he  was 
obliged  to  inquire  into  the  true  cause  of  our  justification 
and  acceptance  with  God.  The  knowledge  of  that  dis- 
covered to  him  by  degrees  the  inutility  of  pilgrimages 
and  penances;  the  vanity  of  relying  on  the  intercession 
of  saints;  the  impiety  of  worshipping  them ;  the  abuses 
of  auricular  confession ;  and  the  imaginary  existence  of 
purgatory.  The  detection  of  so  many  errors  led  him,  of 
coarse,  to  consider  the  character  of  the  clergy  who  taught 
them;  and  their  exorbitant  wealth, the  severe  injunction 
of  celibacy,  together  with  the  intolerable  rigour  of  mo- 
nastic vo!W8,  appeared  to  him  the  great  sources  of  their 
corruption.  From  thence,  it  was  but  one  step  to  call  in 
question  the  divine  original  of  the  papal  power,  which 
authorised  and  supported  such  a  system  of  errors.  As 
the  ttnavoidable  result  of  the  whole,  he  disclaimed  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pope,  the  decisions  of  schoolmen,  or  any 
other  human  authority,  and  appealed  to  the  word  of  God 
as  the  only  standard  of  theological  truth.  To  this  gra- 
dual progress  Luther  owed  his  success.  His  hearers  were 
not  shocked  at  first  by  any  proposition  too  repugnant  to 
their  ancient  prejudices,  or  too  remote  from  established 
•pinions ;  they  were  conducted  insensibly  from  one  doc- 
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BOOK    trine  to  another ;  their  faith  aud  conviction  were  able  t^ 
■  keep  pace  with  his  discoveries.      To  the  same  cause  was 

'^"*     owing  the  inattention,  and  even  indifference,  with  which 
Leo  viewed  Luther^s  first  proceedings.     A  direct  or  vio« 
lent  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the  church  would  at 
once  have  drawn  upon  Luther  the  whole  weight  of  its 
vengeance ;  but  as  this  was  far  from  his  thoughts,  as  he 
continued  long  to  profess  great  respect  for  the  pope,  and 
made  re])eated  offers  of  submission  to  his  decisions,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  he  would 
prove  the  author  of  any  desperate  revolt ;  and  he  was 
suiTered  to  proceed  step  by  step  in  undermining  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  until  the  remedy,  applied  at  iasi, 
came  too  late  to  produce  any  eflfect. 
An  inquiry      But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived,  either 
into  the      hoiti  the  mistakes  of  his  adversaries,  or  from  his  own  good 
which  con- conduct,  the  sudden  progress  and  firm  establishment  of 
mbuted  to  j^j^  doctrines  must  not  be  ascribed  to  these  alone.    The 

f  he  pro- 

gret^of  the  same  corruptions  in  the  church  of  Rome  which  be  cod- 
[iftn'"**  demned  had  been  attacked  long  before  his  time.  The 
same  opinions  which  he  now  propagated  had  been  puh- 
iished  in  different  places,  and  were  supported  by  the  same 
arguments :  Waldus  in  the  twelfth  century,  Wickiiff  in 
the  fourteenth*  and  Huss  in  the  fifteenth,  bad  inveighed 
against  the  errors  of  popery  with  great  boldness,  and 
confuted  ;them  with  more  ingenuity  and  learning  thau 
could  have  been  expected  in  those  illiterate  ages  iu  which 
they  flourished.  But  all  these  premature  attempts  to- 
wards a  reformation  proved  abortive.  Such  feebU  \ig!^^* 
incapable  ofr  dispelling  the  darkness  which  then  covered 
the  church,  were  soon  extinguished;  and  though  the 
doctrines  of  these  pious  men  produced  some  effects,  &nd 
left  some  traces  in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they 
were  neither  extensive  nor  considerable.  Many  powerful 
causes  contributed  to  facilitate  Luther's  progress,  which 
either  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  with  full  force,  ia 
their  days ;  and  at  that  critical  and  mature  juncture 
when  he  appeared,  circumstances  of  every  kind  concurred 
in  rendering  each  step  that  he  took  successful 
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Tbe  long  and  scandalous  wii\%m  whieh  divided  the 
church  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the ' 
beginning  of  tbe  fifteenth  centuries,  had  a  great  effect  in  The  long 
dimitttdiing  the  veneration  v^ith  which  the  world  had  been  ^Ke  four- 
aceof tamed  to  view  the  papal  dignity.  Two  or  three  con-  "'*^**  *••• 
tettdiflg  pontiffs  roaming  about  Europe  at  a  time;  fawn-^ 
ing  on  the  princes  whom  they  wanted  to  gain ;  extorting 
hirge  anmi  of  money  from  the  countries  which  acknow* 
ledged  their  authority ;  excommunicating  their  rivalS) 
and  cursing  those  who  adhered  to  them ;  discredited  their 
pretenaioas  to  tafaUibilHy,  and  exposed  both  their  persons 
and  tiieir  oiice  to  contempt.  The  laity,  to  whom  all 
parties  appealed,  eame  to  learn  that  some  right  of  private 
jodgsicst  belonged  to  them,  and  acquired  the  exercise  of 
it  so.  far  at  to  ehooae,  among  these  infallible  guides,  whom 
they  woold  please  to  follow.  The  proceedings  of  the  coun-. 
ctb  of  Constance  and  Basil  spread  this  disrespect  for  the 
Romi^  sec  still  wider,  nnd  by  their  bold  exertion  of  au- 
tJioffity  in  deposing  and  electing  popes,  taught  men  that 
there  was  in  tbe  church  a  jurisdiction  superior  even  to  the 
papal  power,  which  tbey  had  long  believed  to  be  supreme. 

The  w««ad  grven  on  tfalit  occasion  to  the  papal  autho-The  pontl* 
rity  was  Karoely  healed  «p,  when  the  pontificates  of  Alex-  ^kxante 
aoder  VI.  and  Julius  II.  both  able  princes,  but  detestable  vi.  and  ol 
eeofaeMttics,  raised  new  scandal  in  Christendom.    The'    "* 
proffigate  morals  of  the  former  in  private  life ;  the  fraud^ 
the  iigiistiee,  and  cruelty  of  his  public  lulministration, 
pkKe  liim  on  a  level  with  those  tyrants  whose  deeds  are 
the  greatest  reproach  to  human  nature.  The  latter,  thougli 
a  atFBBger  to  the  odious  passions  which  prompted  his  pre- 
deoeaaor  te  commit  so  many  unnatural  crimes,  was  under 
tbe  dominion  of  a  restless  and  ungovernable  ambition^ 
that  scorned  aU  considenations  of  gratitude,  of  decency^ 
or  of  juatioe,  when  they  obstructed  the  execution  of  hji 
schemes.    It  was  hajxUy  possible  to  be  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion,  whose  chief 
precef>ts  «re  purity  and  kuBiility,  was  deposited  in  the 
breftsts  of  the  profligate  Alexander,  or  the  overfattudiig 
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^^    Julius.    The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted  the  auAoritjr 
:of  a  council  above  that  of  the  pope,  spread  wonderfitllj 


^^    *     under  their  pontificates :  and  as  the  emperor  and  Frencb 
kings,  who  were  alternately  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
those  active  pontiffs,  permitted,  and  even  encouraged  their 
subjects  to  expose  their  vices  with  all  the  violence  of  in- 
vective and  all  the  petulance  of  ridicule,  mens  ears  being 
accustomed  to  these,  were  not  shocked  with  the  bold  or 
ludicrous  discouFses  of   Luther  and  his  followers  con- 
cerning the  papal  dignity. 
The  inimc-      Xor  were  such  excesses  confined  to  the  bead  of  the 
ch!:  cicrgw  church  alonc.    Many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  secahir  a» 
well  as  cegular,  being  tbe  younger  son»of  noUe  fiunilies, 
who  had  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  eharacter  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  they  found  in  the  chuveh  stations  of  great 
dignity  and  affluencet  were  accustomed  totally  to  neglect 
the  duties  of  their  office,  and  indulged  tbemsdves,  with- 
out  reserve,  in  all  the  vices  to  which  great  wealth  and 
idleness  naturally  give  birth.    Though  the  inferior  cleq^r 
were  prevented,  by  their  poverty,  from  imitating  the  ex- 
pensive luxury  of  their  superiors,  yet  gross  ignorance  and 
low  debauchery  rendered  them  as  contemptible  as  the 
other  were  odious.''.   The  severe  and  u^matural  law  of  oe* 
libacy,  to  which  both  were  equally  subject,  occasioned 
such  irregularities,  that  in  several  parts  of  Europe  tbe  con* 
cubinage  of  priests  was  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined. 
The  employing  of  a  remedy  so  contrary  to  tbe  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion,  is  tbe  strongest  proof  that  the 
crimes  it  was  intended  to  prevent  were  both  numerous  and 
fliagrant.    Long  before  the  sixteenth  century,  manj  au- 
thors of  great  name  and  authority  give  such  descriptions 
of  the  dissolute  morals  of  the  clergy,  as  seem  almoat  in- 

■  The  corrupt  state  of  the  church  prior  to  the  reformation  is  acknow- 
ledged by  an  author  who  was  both  abundantly  able  to  judge  concerniog 
this  matter,  and*  who  was  not  over-forward  to  confess  it  *  For  some 
years  (says  Beihirmine)  before  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  heresies  were 
published,  there  was  not  (as  contemporary  authors  testify)  any  severity 
in  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  any  discipline  with  regard  to  morala,  any 
knowledge  of  sacred  literature,  any  reverence  for  divine  things;  thera 
was  not  almost  any  religion  remaining.'  Bellarminus*  Coocio  zxviii. 
Oper.  torn.  vL  coL  896,  tdit.  Colon.  1617,  apud  Gerdesii  Hist.  Evaa. 
Renovati,  vol,  i.  p«  25.  r^  T 
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crediUe  in  ike  preaeat  age '.  The  voliiptttoiia  lives  of  ee* 
desiaatioi  oecaaioned  great  scandal,  not  onlj  because  their  s 
maniiers  were  inconsistent  with  their  saored  character,  '^*^ 
bat  the  iaitj,  being  aeeustomed  to  see  several  of  them, 
raised  firtun  the  lowest  stations  to  the  greatest  affluence, 
did  not  shew  the  same  indulgence  to  their  excesses  as  to 
those  of  persons  possessed  of  hereditary  wealth  or  .gran- 
deur ;  and  viewing  their  condition  with  more  envj,  th^ 
censured  thei^  crimes  with  greater  severity.  Nothing, 
therrfore,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Luther^s  hearenb 
than  the  violence  with  which  l^e  exckiimed  against  the 
immoralities  of  churchmen;  and  every  person  in  his  au- 
dienee  oould,  from  his  own  observation,  confirm  the  truth 
of  his  inrectives. 

The  soandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  byrhefadUty 
the  facility  with  which  such  as  committed  them  obtained  ^^^'^^ 
pardon.    InaU  the  European  kingdoms  the  impotence  moreUties 
of  the^vil  magistrate,  under  forms  of  government  ^^'J^^' 
tremdy  irregulw  and  turbulent,  made  it  necessary  to  re« 
lax  the  rigour  of  justice;  and,  upon  payment  of  a  certain 

*  Centam  Gravamina  Nation.  German,  in  Fasciculo  Rer.  expetencL  et 
fagiendarum,  per  Ortuinum  Gratlum,  vol.  i,  361.  See  innumerable  pas- 
8age«  to  the  modb  purpose,  in  the  appendfx  or  second  volume,  published 
by  Edw.  Brown.  See  also  Uerm.  Yonder  Hardt.  Hist.  Lit.  Beform.  pars 
iti,  and  the  vast  collections  of  Walchius  in  his  four  volumes  of  Monu- 
Bwnta  K0dH  MvL  Ootting.  1757. 

The  authors  I  have  quoted  enumerate  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  When- 
they  ventured  upon  actions  manifestly  criminal  we  may  conclude  that 
tUbtey  would  be  leia  aerupulous  with  respect  to  the  decorum  of  liehavlour. . 
Accordingly,  their  neglect  of  the  decent  conduct  suitable  to  their  pro- 
fession seems  to  have  given  great  offence.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  I 
•ball  traaacribe  one  passi^*  because  it  is  taken  not  from  any  author 
whose  professed  purpose  it  was  to  describe  the  improper  conduct  of  the 
clergy*  and  who,  f^om  prejudice  or  artifice,  may  be  supposed  to  aggra- 
vate the  churg9^  against  them.  The  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  a  letter  to 
the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  A.  D.  1359,  exhorting  him  to  reform  the  dis- 
orders of  the  clergy,  thus  expresses  himself:  *  De  Christi  putrimonio, 
ludosy  hastilu^,  et  torneamanta  exercent ;  habitum  militarem  cum  pra>- 
textis  aureis  eit  argentcis  gestant,  et  calceos  militares ;  comam  et  bar- 
bom  tiutrlunt ;  et  nihil  quod  ad  vitam  et  ordinem  ecdesiasticum  apectat 
ostendunt.  Militaribus  se  duntaxat  et  secularlbus  actibus,  vite  et  mori- 
bus,  in  suae  salutis  dispendium,  et  generate  populi  scaodalum,  immiscent.'* 
Codex  Diplomaticus  Anecdotorum,  per  Val.  Ferd.  Gudenum,  4to,  vol. 
Hi,  p.  ^38. 
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^1^^  fine  or  compoikion  prescribed  by  Itw,  judges  wert  ac. 

^custcmied  to  remit  fitrtber  punisbtnent,  eren  of  the  ttost 

atrocious  erimes.    The  court  of  Rome,  eivrajs  attentive 

to  the  means  of  augmenting  its  revenues,  imitated  this 

practice,  and,  by  a  preposterous  accommodation  of  it  to 

religious  concerns,  granted  its  pardons  to  such  traasgrae. 

sors  MB  gave  a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  porehtse  tb^m. 

As  the  idea  of  a  composition  for  crimes  was  then  famitiar, 

this  strange  traffic  was  so  far  from  shocking  mankind, 

that  it  soon  became  general;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  anj 

imposition  in  carrying  it  on,  the  offieers  of  the  Roman 

chancery  published  a  book,  containing  the  precise  suon  to 

be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  panicolar  ein.  A  deneon 

guilty  of  murder  was  absolved  for  twenty  <»owns.  A  bidiop 

or  atibot  might  assassinate  for  three  hundred  iivres.  Any 

ecclesiastic  might  violate  his  v^ws  of  chastity,  even  with 

the  most  aggravating  dreumstanoes,  for  the  third  part  of 

that  sum.    Even  such  shocking  crimes  as  occur  seldom 

in  human  life,   and  perhaps  exist  only  in  the  impure 

imagination  of  a  casuist^  were  taxed  at  a  very  moderate 

rate.  When  a  more  regular  and  perfect  mode  of  displeosing 

Justice  came  to  be  introduced  into  civil  courts,  the  practice 

of  paying  a  composition  for  crimes  went  grmiuMj  into 

disuse;  aud  mankind,  having  acquired  more  accunte 

notions  concerning  religion  and  moraiity,  the  cenditsowa 

on  which  the  court  of  Rome  bestowed  its  pardons  ap. 

peared  impions,  and  were  considered  as  one  great  aofuree 

of  ecclesiastical  corruption  \ 

^exor.      .pi^jg  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  ctergy  might 

weaith (f   have  been  tolerated  perhaps  with  greater  indu^ence^  if 

'their  exorbitant  riches  and  power  had  not  enaMed  them 

at  the  same  time  to  encroach  on  tlie  rights  of  every  otlMr 

order  of  men.     It  is  the  genius  of  superstition,  fond  of 

whatever  is  pompous  or  grand,  to  set  no  bouada  to  ita 

liberality  towards  persons  whom  it  esteems  sacred,  and  to 


*  Fascicul.  Rer.  expet.  et  fug.  I,  855.    J.  G.  Schelhornil         

Littrar.  PraacoT.  1625,  vol.  ii,  369.     Diction,  de  Bayle,  Artie  Banck. 
et  Tuppiiu.    TaxA  Cancellar.  Romaiuc,  cdiU  Praucof.  1651,  passim. 
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tUnk  «U  fiaqmnmia  of  regtrd  defeetifCt  iiidMi  it  halh    bo6K 
TwimA  them  to  the  hm^t  of  we«ltb  »d  •vtbority.  Heoce      "'   „ 
flowed  tlio  ostmiMve  r^TfiouM  and  jurisdiction  poMessed    '^^^* 
bjr  tJie  oboivh  in  cf «rj  cpootry  in  Europe,  and  wbich 
i#er»  beoome  intoiortblc  to  tbe  Uity,  from  whose  undift* 
oeraing  bounty  tbej  were  el  £ret  dtrif  ed* 

Tke  b«rden»  bowerer,  of  tedeiieaticai  oppresilon  badpaniculariy 
fellett  with  aueb  peeuUer  weight  on  tbe  Gerniens,  et  ren-*"  ^^- 
dueA  them,  though  netnrellj  neiapt  from  lerity,  end  te**"*"^* 
nedowi  of  thtir  eMient  customs,  more  indineble  then  any 
people  in  Ettrop^.to  listen  to  those  who  ealied  on  them  t0 
assert  th^tr  Ube9rty«  During  tbe  long  contests  between  the 
popes  and  emperor*  eweerning  the  right  of  inrestiture, 
and. the  wers  which  these  occasioned^  most  of  the  consider* 
able  German  ec^siartics  joined  the  papal  foction ;  and 
while  engaged  in  rebellion  against  tbe  head  of  the  empire* 
tbey  seized  tfa^  imperial  domaitti  and  revenues*  and 
usuiped  the  imperiel  juriidiction  within  their  own  dioces«m 
Upon  the-feoestablishment  of  tranquillity^  they  still  r«- 
tained  these  usurpatiqnst  as  if  by  the  length  of  an  uiyuiil 
possession  tbey  bed  ao^uii^d  a  1^  right  to  them.  The 
emptors,  too  ffehle  to  wrest  them  ouiof  their  handfi  were 
obliged  to  grant  tb^  (slergy  fiefe  of  thosf^  ample  territories^ 
and  they  enjoyed  all  ibe  immuniti^  as  iireU  ai  hooo«ir» 
which  belonged  to  feudal  barons.  By  meant  of  tbeiOf 
rneoy  bishopt  and  abbots  in  Germimy  wme  not  only 
ecdtaia^tics  but  prinoes»  and  their  i:harecter  and  mannera 
partook  more  of  the  Ueeni^  too  fr^uent  among  the  latter 
than  of  <be  aanctity  whichbeeame  the  former  ^ 

The  unsettled  state  4f  government  in^Sermany,  and  thb where  tke 
frequent  wars  to  which  that  country  was  exposed,  c(mtrv>^^^'S7 
buted  in  another  manner towardsagg^lindi$irigeccle«ia«ti<w.  grelTpm 
Tim  onJy  property,  during  those  times  of  anarchy,  which  !^y*^*  p^ 
eiy^yed  lecHrity  trom  tbe  oppression  of  the  great  or  tbe 
rarngea  of  war,  was  that  which  belonged  to  the  church. 
This  was  owing,  not  only  to  the  great  reverence  for  the 
sacred  character  prevalent  in  those  ag^,  but  to  a  9upcr<» 

«  P.  Pttolf  If  istor  J  oT  Eeeleahttt  Beiieaces»  p.  107. 
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^^K  stitious  dread  of  the  -aentence  of  excomimiiiicatioB,  wkidi 
;  the  clergy  were  ready  to  denounce  agaiast  all  who  invaded 


^^^^*     their  possessions.    Many  observing  this  made  a  surrender 
of  their  lands  to  ecclesiastics,  and,  consenting  to  bold  them 
in  fee  of  the  church,  obtained,  as  its  vassab,  a  degree  of 
safety  which  without  this  device  they  were  unable  to  pro* 
cure.  By  such  an  increase  of  the  number  of  their  vassals, 
the  power  of  ecclesiastics  received  a  real  and  permanent 
augmentation ;  and  as  lands  held  in  fee  by  the  limited  te» 
mires  common  in  those  age»  often  returned  to  the  persons 
on  whom  the  fief  depended,  considerable  additions  were 
made  in  this  way  to  the  property  of  the  dergy  \ 
The  great       ^^^  solicitude  'of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  the  safety 
IMTKA^     of  their  own  persons,  was  still  greater  than  that  which 
efeccksi-   they  displayed  m  secunng  their  possessions;  and  their 
efforts  to  attain  it  were  still  more  successjful.    As  they 
were  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office  with  much  outward 
solemnity ;  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  a  peculiar  garb  and  manner  of  life;  and  arrogated'to 
their  order  many  privileges  whidi  do  not  belong  to  other 
Ohristians,  they  fmturally  became  the  objects  of  excesive 
feneration.  As  a  superstitious  spirit  spread,  they  were  re- 
garded as  beings  of  a  superior  spteie^  to  the  profane  laity, 
whom  it  would' be  impious  to  tty  by  the  same  laws,  or  to 
subject  to  the  sstme  punishments.    This  exemptioD  from 
eM\  jurildiction  granted  at  first  to  ecclesiastics  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  they  toon  claimed  as  a  point  of  ri^^t.    TIria 
iKaluable  immunity  of  the  priesthood  is  asserted,  not  only 
in  the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  but  was  confirmed  in 
the  most  ample  :fortn  by  many^  the  greatest  emperors'. 
As  long  as  the  clerical  character  remained,  the  person  of 
an  ecclesiasfic  was  in  some  degree  sacred;  and,  unless 
he  were  degraded  from  his  office,  the  unhallowed  band  of 
the  civil  judge  durst  not  touch  him.    But,  as  the  power 
ol  degradation  was  lodged  in  the  spiritual  courts,  the  diffi- 

>  F.  Paul,    UisU  of  Eccles.  Benef.   p.  66.    BouIainviUera,  £ut  de 
Fni¥»»  cmtt.  i,  169.    Lohd.  17S7. 

'  Goldasti  Con^tUut.  lo^riaL  VnncoL  1678,  voU  ii,  92,  107. 
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oiltj  and  ezpence  of  obtaining  such  A  sentence,  too  often    ^P^ 
secured  absolute  impunity  to  offenders.    Manj  assumed  ,  i      ,  '  i 
the  clerical  charaoter  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it     '^^^ 
might  screen  them  from  the  punishment  which  their  ae* 
tlons  deserved  '.    The  German  nobles  complained  loudly, 
that  these  anointed  malefactors,  as  they  called  them  % 
seldom  suffered  capitally,   even  for  the  most  atrocious 
crimes ;  and  their  independence  on  the  civil  magistrate 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  remonstrances  of  the  diets,  as 
a  privilege  equally  pernicious  to  society,  opd  to  the  mcNrab 
Qf  the  clergy. 

While  the  clergy  asserted  the  privileges  of  their  owarbeir  en* 
order  with  so  much  zeal,  they  made  continual  encroach*  ^^'^^ 

mcfitt  OD 

ments  upon  those  of  the  laity.  All  causes  relative  to  ma»tbe  jorit- 
trimony,  to  testaments,  to  usury,  to  legitimacy  of  birth,  aif^e'^ty! 
well  as  those  which  concerned  ecclesiastical  revenues,  were 
thought  to  be  so  connected  with  religion,  that  they  could 
be  tried  only  in  the  spiritual  courts.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  ample  jurisdiction,  which  extended  to  one  half  of  the 
subjects  that  give  rise  to  litigation  anfong  men,  the  clergy, 
with  wonderful  industry  and  by  a  thousand  inventions, 
endeavoured  to  draw  all  other  causes  into  their  own 
courts  \  As  they  had  engrossed  almost  the  whole  learning 
known  in  the  dark  ages,  the  spiritual  judges  were  com- 
monly so  far  superior  in  knowledge  and  abilities  to  those 
employed  in  the  secular  courts,  that  the  people  at  first 
favoured  any  stretch  that  was  made  to  bring  their  affairs 
under  the  cognizance  of  a  judicature,  on  the  decisions  of 
which  they  could  rely  with  more  perfect  confidence  than 
on  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Thus,  the  interest  of  the 
church  and  the  inclination  of  the  people  concurring  to 
elude  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lay-magistrate,  so(m  reduced 
it  almost  to  nothing^.  By  means  of  this  vast  power 
surcroed  to  ecclesiastics,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition 
was  made  to  their  revenue  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ages 
to  the  persons  who  administered  justice. 

«  Bymer'fl  Foedera,  vol.  xiii,  532.  «  Centum  Gcavam.  g  91. 

^  Giannone  Hist,  of  Naples,  book  tix,  §  3. 
«  Centum  Gravam.  §  9,  S6,  64. 
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^^       ThepefldtjbfwUcbtbespiritiiilcottftsenfor^ 

:  testenccs,  ftdded  great  weight  and  terror  to  their  junsdic* 


The^tfa^  tion.    The  teaaure  of  excomnnmicatfoii  was  instituted 
fal  cAbcu   origiiiallj  for  preterviag  the  parity  of  the  church ;  tliat 
ifiS^i?^  obstinate  offenders,  whooe  impiooa  tenets  or  profane  lives 
were  a  rqproacb  to  Christianity,  might  be  cot  olf  from  the 
aodetj  of  the  faithful.     This  ecclesiastics  did  not  scrapie 
toconrert  into  an  engine  for  promoting  thenr  own  power, 
and  they  inflicted  it  on  the  most  friroious  occasions.  Who- 
ever despised  any  of  their  decisions,  even  concerning  civil 
matters,   immediately   incurred   this   dreadful  censure, 
'     which  not  only  excluded  them  from  all  the  privileges  of 
a  Christian,  but  deprived  them  of  their  rights  as  men 
4md  cittaens';  and  the  dread  of  this  rendered  even  the 
moat  fierce  and  turbulent  spnrits  obsequious  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  chm^h. 
TTie  <fc-         Nor  did  the  clergy  neglect  the  proper  methods  of  pre» 
daStti"'  icrring  the  wealth  and  power  which  they  had  acquired 
*he^^"'*    with  such  industry  and  address.     The  possessions  of  the 
Qfurpa-      cfaurdi  being  consecrated  to  God,  were  declared  to  be 
tiooi.         unalienable ;  so  that  the  funds  of  a  society,  which  was  daily 
gaining,  and  could  never  lose,  grew  to  be  immense.    In 
Germany  it  was  computed  that  the  ecclesiastics  had  got 
into  their  hands  more  than  one  half   of  the  national 
property  *.   In  other  countries  the  proportion  varied;  but 
the  siiare  belonging  to  the  church  was  everywhere  pro- 
digious.    These  vast  possessions  were  not  subject  to  the 
burdens  imposed  on  the  lands  of  the  laity.    The  German 
dergy  were  exempted  by  law  from  all  tdxes';  and  if,  on 
any  extraordinary  emergence,  ecclesiastics  were  pleased  to 
grant  aome  aid  towards  supplying  the  public  exigencies, 
this  was  considered  as  a  free  gift  flowing  from  their  own 
generosity,  which  the  civil  magistrate  had  tio  title  to  de- 
mand, far  less  to  exact.    In  consequence  of  this  strange 
solecism  in  government,  the  laity  in  Germany  had  the 
mortification  to  find  tliemsetves  loaded  with  excessive  im- 

*  Ccrtm  Gtmmn*  §  34.  •  ibid.  §  2S. 

'  Centum  Gravam.  §  29.    OoWasti  Const,  Itnpcr.  iU  7P.  10?.    Pfs^^* 
Hilt,  du  Droit  Publ.  350,  374w 
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portions,  because  such  as  possessed  the  greatest  property   ^oot 


n. 


were  fresd  from  any  obligation  to  support  or  to  defend  i 
the  state.  »^**^ 

Grieroos,  hovrerer,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  and  nu<>TiMOer. 
menNii  privileges  of  the  clerical  order  were  to  the  other  JJ;*"j^^ 
members  of  the  Germanic  body,  they  would  hare  reckon- motcix  f<K 
ed  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil,  if  these  had  been  pos-'^'"*'** 
sessed  onlj  by  ecclesiastics  residing  among  themselves, 
who  would  hare  been  less  apt  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  their  riches,  or  to  exercise  their  rights  with  unbecoming 
rigour.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  having  early  put  in  a 
claim,  the  boldest  that  ever  human  ambition  suggested^ 
of  being  supreme  and  infallible  heads  of  the  Cliristian 
church,  they,  by  their  profound  policy  and  unwearied  ' 
perseverance,  by  their  address  in  availing  themselves  of 
every  circumstance  which  occurred,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the  necessities  of 
others,  and  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  at  length  esta-^ 
Mished  their  pretensions,  in  opposition  both  to  the  interest 
and  common  sense  of  mankind.  Germany  was  the  coun^ 
try  which  these  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  governed  with 
most  abMlute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  de* 
posed  some  of  its  most  illustrious  emperors,  add  excited 
their  subjects,  their  ministers,  and  even  their  children,  to 
take  arms  against  them.  Anndst  these  contests,  the  popes 
eoDtinually  extended  their  o^n  immunities,  spoiling  the 
&ec<dar  princes  gradually  of  their  most  valuable  preroga^ 
tives ;  and  the  German  church  felt  all  the  rigour  df  that 
oppression  which  flows  from  subjection  to  foreign  donki- 
nioB  and  foreign  exactions* 

Tbe  right  of  conferring  benefices,  which  the  popes  Nonunated 
vsnrped  during  that  period  of  confusion,  was  an  acquisi-  ^  ^^^ 
tion  of  great  importance,  and  exalted  the  ecclesiastical 
power  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temporal.  The  emperors  and 
other  princes  of  Germany  had  long  been  in  possession  of 
this  right,  which  served  to  increase  both  their  authority 
and  their  revenue.  But  by  wresting  it  out  of  their  hands, 
the  popes  were  enabled  to  fill  the  empire  with  their  own 
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*^?^  creatures ;  thej  accustomed  a  great  body  of  every  prinee^t^ 
-subjects  to  depend,  not  upon  him,  but  upon  the  BomaD 


see ;  they  bestowed  upon  strangers  the  richest  benefices 
in  every  country,  and  drained  their  wealth  to  supply  the 
luxury  of  a  foreign  court.  Even  the  patience  of  the  most 
superstitious  ages  could  no  longer  bear  such  oppression  ^ 
and  so  loud  and  frequent  were  the  complaints  and  mur* 
niurs  of  the  Germans,  that  the  popes,  afraid  of  irritating 
them  too  far,  consented,  contrary  to  their  usual  practice, 
to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  and  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  right  of  nomination  to  such  baiefices  as 
happened  to  fall  vacant  during  six  months  in  the  year, 
leaving  the  disposal  of  the  remainder  to  the  princes  ^nd 
other  legal  patrons  s. 
The  cxpe-  But  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedienia  for 
res  "raining  eluding  an  agreement  which  put  *such  restraiAts  oa  its 
this  power  power.  The  practice  of  reserving  certain  benefices  in 
popcK  in-  every  country  to  the  pope^s  immediate  nomination,  which 
e&ctnal.  |^^  |^^^^  j^^g  j^qq^h^  qqJ  often  complained  of,  was  ex- 
tended far  beyond  its  ancient  bounds.  All  the  benefices 
possessed  by  cardinak,  or  any  of  the  numerous  officers  in 
the  Roman  court ;  those  held  by  persons  who  happened 
to  die  at  Rome,  or  within  forty  miles  of  that  eity,  on  their 
journey  to  or  from  it ;  such  as  became  vacant  by  transla- 
tion, with  many  others,  were  included  in  the  nmaber  of 
reserved  benefices.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  stretching  the 
matter  to  the  utmost,  often  collated  to.  benefices  where 
the  right  of  reservation  had  not  been  declared,  on  pre- 
tence of  having  mentally  reserved  this  privil^e  to  them- 
selves. The  right  of  reservation,  however,  even  with  this 
extension,  had  certain  limits,  as  it  could  be  exercised  only 
where  the  benefice  was  aetually  vacant;  and,  thereforet 
in  order  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  powev  unbound- 
ed, expectaiive  graces^  or  mandates  nominating  a  person 
to  succeed  to  a  benefice  upon  the  first  vacancy  that  should 
happen,  were  brought  into  use.  By  means  of  these,  Ger* 
many  was  filled  with  persons  who  were  servilely  depen- 
•  F.  Paul»  UiBt«  of  Bodes.  Bentf.  804^  GokL  Goniliu  Iiaper.  i.  408^ 
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^ent  on  the  court  of  Rome,  from  which  they  had  received    BOOK 
suck  reversionary  grants;  princes  were  defrauded,  in  a^ 


great  degree,of  theirprerogatives;  the  rights  of  lay-patron*     '^*°* 
were  pre^occupied,  and  rendered  almost  entirely  vain  ^. 

The  manner  in  which  these  extraordinary  powers  were  Venality  of 
exercised,  rendered  them  still  more  odious  and  intolerable.  Rome, 
The  avarice  and  extortion  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  be- 
come excessive  almost  to  a  proverb.  The  practice  of  sell- 
ing benefices  was  so  notorious,  that  no  pains  were  takea 
to  conceal  or  to  disguise  it.  Companies  of  merchants 
^enly  purchased  the  benefices  of  different  districts  in 
Germany  from  the  pope^s  ministers,  and  retailed  them  at 
an  advanced  price'.  Pious  men  beheld  with  deep  regret 
these  simoniacal  transactions,  so  unworthy  the  ministers 
of  8  Cbristiafn  church ;  while  politicians  complained  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  exportation  of  so  much  wealth 
in  that  irreligious  traffic. 

The  sums,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rome  drew,  by  it  dnined 
its  stated  and  legal  impositions,  from  all  the  countries  ac-J^ri^or** 
knowledging  Jts  authority,  were  so  considerable,  that  it  their 
is  not  strange  ihat  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects  mur-^ 
mured  at  the  smallest  addition  made  to  them  by  unneces- 
sary or  illicit  means.    Every  ecclesiastical  person,  upon 
his  admission  to  his  benefice,  paid  annats,  or  one  yearns 
produce  of  his  living,  to  the  pope ;  and  as  that  tax  was 
exacted  with  great  rigour,  its  amount  was  very  great. 
To  this  must  be  added,  the  frequent  demands  made  by 
♦he  popes  of  free  gifts  from  the  clergy,  together  with  the 
extraordinary  levies  of  tenths  upon  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, on  pretence  of  expeditions  against  the  Turks,  sel- 
dom intended,  or  carried  into  execution ;  and  from  the 
whole,  the  vast  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
which  flowed  continually  to  Rome,  may  be  estimated. 

Such  were  the  dissolute  mianners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  Th<:  united 
the  enprmoas  power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  l^cf<^r®*{[*"g^^ 


^  Centrnn  Gravam.  §  tl.    Faacic.  Rer.  expet.  Ac.  334    Gold.  Contt* 
^per.  i,  391,  404,  405.     F.  PauI,  Hist.  <)fEccL  B^nef.  X^l^.lQ^ 
*  Faaeic.  Rer.  expet.  1,  359. 
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yooK    ibe  reformation  i  such  the  oppressive  rigour  of  thit  do* 
iP      '      naiinion  which  the  popes  had  established  over  the  Chris- 
^^^^'    tian  world ;  and  such  the  sentiments  coneeming  than  that 
prevailed  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    Nor  has  this  sketch  been  copied  from  the  con- 
troversial writers  of  that  age,  who,  in  the  heat  of  di^uta- 
tion,  may  t>e  suspected  of  having  exaggerated  the  errors^ 
or  of  having  misrepresented  the  conduct,  of  that  church 
which  they  laboured  to  overturn ;  it  is  formed  upon  more 
authentic  evidence;  upon  the  memorials  and  remonstrasices 
of  the  imperial  diets,  enumerating  the  grievanees  uador 
which  the  empire  groaned^  in  order  to  obtain  the  redress 
of  them.  Dissatisfaction  muM  have  arisen  to  a  great  height 
among  the  people,  when  these  grave  assemblies  esprcMed 
themselves  with  that  degree  of  acrimony  which  abounds 
in  their  remonstrances ;  and  if  they  demanded  the  abo& 
tion  of  these  enormities  with  so  much  vehemeuoe,  the 
people,  we  may  be  assured,  uttered  their  sentiments  and 
desires  in  bolder  and  more  virulent  language. 
Men  pre-       To  men  thus  prepared  for  shaking  off  the  yoke,  Luther 
^brace     addressed  himself  with  certainty  of  success.  As  they  had 
X.uiher*t     long  felt  its  weight,  and  had  borne  it  with  impatienee, 
Y  U10D9,    ^^^  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  offer  of  procuring  them 
deliverance^    Hence  proceeded  the  fond  and  eager  racep* 
tion  that  bis  doctrines  met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which, they  spread  o?er  all  the  provinces  of  Germany. 
«nd  to  to.  Even  the  impetuosity  and  fierceness  of  Lutber^s  spirit, 
£h^*^    his  confidence  in  asserting  his  own  opinions,  and  the  ^r,* 
rogance,  as  well  as  contempt,  wherewith  he  treated  ait 
who  differed  from  him,  which,  in  ages  of  greater  mode* 
ration  and  refinement,  have  been  reckoned  defects  in  ibe 
character  of  that  reformer,  did  not  appear  excessive  to 
his  conten^oraries,  whose  minds  were  strongly  agitated 
by  those  interesting  controversies  which  he  carried  on, 
and  who  had  themselves  endured  the.  rigour  of  papal  tj« 
rany,  and  seen  the  corruptions  in  the  church  against 
ivhich  be  exclaimed. 

^or  were  they  offended  nt  that  gross  scunilitj  with 
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mhiebfhis  pokmeal  writings  are  SHed,  or  at  the  low  buf* 
foonery  which  he  •mnetimes  introduees  into  bis  grareit . 
disooones.  No  diepule  was  managed  in  those  rude  times  '^^^' 
witiMMit  a  large  portion  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was 
cooHDon,  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  and  in  treat- 
ing the  most  sacred  subjects.  So  far  were  either  of  these 
fpom  doing  hurt  to  his  cause,  that  invective  and  ridicule 
had  some  ^ect^  as  well  m  more  laudable  arguments,  in 
exposing  the  errors  of  popery,  and  in  determining  man- 
kind to  abandon  them. 

Besides  all  these  causes  of  Luther^s  rapid  progress^Ti^^^^'cce 
arising  from  the  nature  of  Us  enterprise,  and  the  juncture  ^^  <^5  '""^ 
at  whicn  he  undertook  tt,  he  reaped  advantage  from  somepriDtingon 
foreign  and  adventitioiis  circumstances,  the  beneficial  in-^^P'^y 
iluence  of  which  none  of  his  forerunners  hn  the  same  course  the  rf  for- 
had  enjoyed.     Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  inven- '"^^^  * 
tioB  of  the  art  of  printing,  about  half  a  century  before  his 
time.     "By  this  fortunate  discovery,  the  facility  of  acqui* 
ring  and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wonderfully  in- 
creased; and  Luther^s  books,  which  must  otherwise  have 
made  their  way  slowly  and  with  uncertainty  into  distant 
eoontries,  spread  at  once  all  over  Europe.  Nor  were  they 
read  only  by  the  rich  and  the  learned,  who  alone  had  ac* 
cess  to  books  before  that  invention ;  they  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  who,  upon  his  appeal  to  them  as 
jndges,  ventured  to  examine  and  to  reject  many  doctrines    - 
wfaieh  they  had  formerly  been  required  to  believe,  with- 
out being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  a  cir-»n'i  of  the 
cumstance  extremely  friendly  to  the  reformation.  The[^,*^ing^ 
study  of  the  ancient  Oreek  and  Roman  authors,  by  en- 
lig^entng  the  human  mind  with  liberal  and  soUnd  know- 
kxlge,  roused  it  from  that  profound  lethargy  in  which  it 
had  been  sunk  during  several  centuries.  Mankind  seem, 
at  that  period,  to  have  recovered  the  powers  of  inquiring 
and  of  thinking  for  themselves— -faculties  of  which  they 
had  long  lost  the  use ;  and,  fond  of  the  acquisition,  they 
exercised  them  with  great  boldness  upon  all  subjects. 
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BOOK   They  were  not  now  afraid  of  entering  an  luooramoa  padt, 
:Or  of  embracing  a  new  opinion.    Noveltj  qypears  latlitf 


^^^^'    to  have  been  a  recommendation  of  a  doctrine ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  startled  when  the  daring  iiand  of  Luther 
drew  aside  or  tore  the  veil  which  covered  estabbiwd 
errors,  the  genius  of  the  age  applauded  and  aided  the  at- 
tempt.    Luther,  though  a  stranger  to  elegance  in  teste 
or  composition,  zealous!  j  promoted  the  cultivation  of  ao* 
cient  literature;  and  sensible  of  its  being  necessary  to  die 
right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  he  himself  bsd  ac- 
quired considerable  knowledge  both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tongues.    Melancthon,  and  some  other  of  his  dis- 
ciples, were  eminent  proficients  in  the  polite  arta;  and  as 
the  same  ignorant  monks  who  opposed  the  introductkm 
of  learning  into  Germany,  set  themselves  with  equal 
fierceness  against  Luther's  opinions,  and  deckred*the 
good  reception  of  the  Jatter  to  be  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gress which  the  former  had  made,  the  cause  of  learoiDg 
and  of  the  reformation  came  to  be  considered  as  closely 
connected  with  each  other,  and  in  every  country  had  the 
same  friends  and  the  same  enemies.      This  enabled  the 
reformers  to  carry  on  the  contest  at  first  with  great  su- 
periority.    Erudition,  industry,  accuracy  of  sentiment, 
purity  of  composition,  even  wit  and  raillery,  were  ahnost 
wholly  on  their  side,  and  triumphed  with  ease  over  illi- 
terate monks,  whose  rude  arguments,  expressed  in  a  per- 
plexed and  barbarous  style,  were  found  insi^ient  for 
the  defence  of  a  system,  the  errors  of  whidi,  all  Uie  art 
and  ingenuity  of  its  latter  and  more  learned  advocates 
have  not  been  able  to  palliate. 
Luther  That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  revival  of  learo- 

aidcd  by  jng  excited  in  Europe,  was  so  favourable  to  the  refonna- 
whodidnot  tion,  that  Luther  was  aided  in  his  progress,  and  mankind 
TOccett!"  ^^'"^  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  by  persons  who 
did  not  wish  success  to  his  undertaking.  The  greats 
part  of  the  ingenious  men  who  applied  to  the  stady  ^ 
ancient  literature  towards  the  closeof  the  fifteenth  centttryj 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  though  they  had  no 
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inteniioo,  and  perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  established    ^^^ 
system  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  absurdity  of  many  - 


tenets  and  practices  authorized  by  the  church,  and  per-  ^^^^* 
oeived  the  futility  of  those  arguments  by  which  illiterate 
monks  endeavoured  to  defend  them.  Their  contempt  of 
these  advocates  for  the  received  errors,  led  them  fre- 
quently to  expose  the  opinions  which  they  supported, 
and  to  ridicule  their  ignorance  with  great  freedom  and 
severity.  By  this,  men  were  prepared  for  the  more  se« 
rious  attacks  made  upon4hem  by  Luther,  and  their  re- 
verence both  for  the  doctrines  and  persons  against  whom 
he  inveighed  was  considerably  abated.  This  was  "partL 
cularly  the  case  in  Germany.  When  the  first  attempts 
were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  ancient  learning  in  that 
country,  the  ecclesiastics  there,  who  were  still  more  ig- 
norant than  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
set  themselves  to  oppose  its  progress  with  more  active 
zeal ;  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  at- 
tacked them  with  greater  violence.  In  the  writings  of 
Reochlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other  revivers  of  learning  in 
Germany,  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  are 
censured  with  an  acrimony  of  style  little  inferior  to  that 
of  Luther  himself  ^ 

From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent  strictures  ^^^.^1,^1 
of  Erasmus  upon  the  errors  of  the  church,  as  well  as  upon  i^rumus. 
the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  clergy.  His  reputation 
and  authority  were  so  high  in  Europe,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  works  were  read  with 
such  universal  admiration,  that  the  effect  of  these  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  circumstances  which  con- 
tributed considerably  towards  Luther's  success.  Erasmus, 
having  been  destined  for  the  church,  and  trained  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  applied  himself 
more  to  theological  inquiries  than  any  of  the  revivers  of 
learning  in  that  age.  His  acute  judgment  and  extensive 
erudition  enabled  him  to  discover  many  errors,  both  in 

^  Gcrdestus  Hist.  Evang.  Renov.  vol.  I,  p.  14U  157.    Seckend.  Ilk  i, 
\h  103.    Yonder  Hardt.  Hist.  Liter&r.  Refgrm.  pars  u. 
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of  these  he  confuted  #ith  grest  solidity  of  reasoning  and 
'^^^'  forqe  of  eloquence ;  others  be  treated  as  ob^ts  of  ridi- 
cule, and  turned  against  them  that  irresistible  torrent  of 
popular  and  satirical  wit  o(  which  he  had  the  commaad. 
There  was  hardly  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish 
chureh  which  Luth«r  endearoored  to  reform,  but  what 
had  been  previously  animadverted  upon  b}'  Erasmus,  and 
had  afforded' him  subject  either  of  censure  or  of  railloy. 
Accordingly,  when  Luther  first  began  his  attack  upon 
the  church*  Erasmus  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct ;  he 
courted  the  friendship  of  several  of  his  disciples  and  pa* 
trons,  and  condemned  the  behaviour  and  spirit  of  his  ad- 
versaries K  He  concurred  openly  with  him  in  inveighing 
against  the  school  divines,  as  the  teachers  of  a  system 
equally  unedifying  and  obscure.  He  joined  him  in  en* 
deavouring  to  turn  the  attention  of  men  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  only  standard  of  religious 
truth"". 

Various  circumstances,  however,  prevented  Erasmus 
from  holding  the  same  course  with  Luther.  The  natural 
timidity  of  his  temper;  bis  want  of  that  strength  of  mind 
which  alone  can  prompt  a  man  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  reformer'* ;  his  excessive  deference  for  persons  in  higb 
station ;  his  dread  of  losing  the  pensions  and  other  emo* 
luments  which  their  liberality  had  conferred  upon  hint; 
his  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes  of  reforming  abases 
gradually,  and  by  gentle  methods  ;-«all  concurred  in  de* 
termining  him  not  only  to  repress  and  to  moderate  the 

'  Seek  end,  lib.  i,  p.  40,  96. 

"  \'onder  Hardt.  Histor.  Liteiar.  Reform,  pars.  1.  Ger.  des.  Hist. 
Cvang.  rRenov.  i,  147. 

*  Krasmus  hmiielf  is  candid  enough  to  adcnowledge  this :  *  Lutiier,' 
sa^'s  he,  *  has  given  us  many  a  wholesome  doctrine,  and  many  a  gxs^d 
counsel.  1  wish  he  had  not  defeated  the  efttect  of  them  by  liit-  lersWe 
iBUltf.  but  if  he  bad  written  every  thing  in  the  most  unexceptionable 
manner,  I  had  no  inclination  to  die  for  the  sake  of  truth.  Every  man 
hath  not  the  courage  requisite  to  make  a  martyr ;  and  1  am  afraid  that, 
if  I  were  put  to  the  trial,  I  should  imitate  St  Peter,*  Kpist.  krvsBi 
in  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasm.  vol.  i,  p.  2734 
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aeal  with  which  he  had  oaoe  beeo  animated  gainst  the  ^^p^ 
ernurs  of  the  church  ^^  but  to  assume  the  character  of  a? 
mediator  betweea  Luther  and  his  opponents.  But  though 
Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure  Luther  as  too  daring  and 
impetuous,  and  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  write 
against  him,  he  must,  nevertheless,  be  considered  aa  his 
forerunner  and  aun^iiiary  in  this  war  upon  the  church. 
He  first  scattered  the  seeds,  which  Luther  cherished  and 
brought  to  maturity.  His  raillery  and  oblique  censures 
prepared  the  way  for  Luther's  invectives  and  more  direct 
attacks.  In  this  light  Erasmus  appeared  to  the  zealous 
defenders  of  the  Romish  cfaurck  in  his  own  times^ ;  in 
this  light  he  must  be  considered  by  every  person  con- 
versant in  the  bi$tory  of  that  period. 

In  this  long  enumeration  of  the  circuasstanoes  whidh 
conibined  in  favouring  the  progress  of  Luther's  opinions, 
or  in  weakening  the  resistance  of  his  adversaries,  I  have 
avoided  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  theological 
doctrines  of  popery,  and  have  not  attempted  to  shew  bow 
repugnaqt  they  are  to  the  spirit  of  Christiaaity,  and  how 
destitute  of  any  foundation  in  reason,  in  the  word  of  Grod, 
or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church ;  leaving  those 
topics  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose  pro- 
vince they  pequliarly  belong.  But  when  we  add  the  ef<* 
feet  of  these  religious  oonstderations  to  the  influence  of 
political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  united  operation  of 
both  on  the  human  mind  must  have,  been  sudden  and 
irresistible.  Though,,  to  Luther's  coatemporaries,  who 
were  too  near  perhaps  to  the  sceae,  or  too  deeply  in* 
terested  in  it,  to  trace  causes  with  accuracy,  or  to  ejt- 
amine  them  with  coolness,  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
opinions  spread,  appeared  to.be  so  unaccountable,  that 
^ome  of  them  imputed  it  to  a  certain  uncommon  and  ma^ 
ligf  laqt  position  of  the  stars,  which  scattered  the  spirit  of 
giJdioess  and  innovation  over  the  worlds ;  it  is  evident, 

^  *  JortIn*&  Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  i«  p.  258. 

r  Vonder  Hardt.  Hist.  LUerar.  Beform.  pars  i,  p  S. 
)  1  Jovii  Historla,  Lut.  U53,  fol.  p.  134. 
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^p*    that  the  sQece»  of  the  reformation  was  tlie  natural  effect 
:  of  many  powerful  caoses  prepared  by  pecviiar  Pro vidence« 


^^*^'  and  bappily  conspiring^tD  tbat  end.  This  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate i^ese  eauses,  and  to  throw  light  on  an  event  so 
aingniav  and  important,  wUi'notr  pertiaps,  be  deemed  an 
nnneoesaary  digresnoif.  I  rettMrir  frook^it  to  the  coune  ol^ 
the  history. 
Proceed-        rfijg  jj^  ^^  WoTms  Conducted  its  deliberattens  witli 

in>»«  of  the 

Hiet  at  that  slow  formality  peculiar  to  such  assemblies.  Much 
"7^^  time  was  spent  in  establishing  some  regulations  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  intenial  police  of  the  empire.  The  jurisdic^ 
tion  of  the  imperial  chamber  was  confirmed,  and  the 
formsof  its.proceading  rendered  more  fixed  and  regular. 
A  council  of  regency  waa  appointed  to  assist  Ferdinand 
in  the  government  of  the  empire  during  any  occasionsl 
absence  of-the  emperor ;  which,  from  the  extent  of  the 
emperor's  domiaioDs,  as  well  'as  the  multiplicity  of  h\» 
affairs,  was  an  event  that-  might  be  frequently  expected''. 
The  state  of  religion  was  then  taken  into  consideration. 
The  erupt"  There  were  not  wanting  some  plausible  reasons  which 
wTch  regard  Bright  have  induced  Charles 'to<  have  declared  himself  the 
to  Luther,  protector  of  Luther's  cause,,  or  at  leaet  to  have  connived 
at  its  progress.  If  he  had  possessed  no  other  dominions 
but  those  which  belonged  to  him  in  Germany,  and  no 
other  crown  besides  the  imperial,  he  might  have  beea 
disposed,  perhaps,  to  favour  a  man  who  asserted  so 
boldly  the  privileges  and-  immunities  for  which  the  em- 
pire liad  struggled  so  long  with  the  popes.  But  the  vast 
and  dangerous  schemes  which  Francis  I.  was  forming 
against  Charles,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  regulate  bb 
conduct  by  views  more  extensive  than  those  which  wouM 
have  suited  a  German  prince ;  and  it  being  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  secure  the  pope's  friendship,  this  da^' 
mined  him  to  treat  Luther  with  great  severity,  as  V 
most  effectual  method  of  soothing  Leo  into  aconcurrent> 
with  his  measures.    His  eagerness  to  accomplish  this  re* 

'  Pont.  Heu««.'.  Rcr.  Aiistr.  lib.  vft',  c.  llrp.  19^5.    Pfeffel.  Abro  ' 
Chronol.  p.  59b. 
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6ered  bim  not  unwilling  to  gratify  the  papal  leg^ites  in    boor 
Germanj,  who  insisted  that,  without  anj  delay  or  formal ; 


<delibmtion,  the  diet  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the     '^''' 
pope  had  already  excommunicated  as  an  incorrigible 
heretic.     Such  an  abrupt  manner  of  proceeding,  how- 
-ever,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and  unjust  by  the 
members  of  the  diet,  they  made  a  point  of  Luther^s  ap>He  it  tam- 
pearing  in  person,  and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or"*"'^^*^  '^ 
not  to  those  opinions  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
censures  of  the  church  *.    Net  only  the  emperor,  but  all 
the  princes  through  whose  territories  he  had  to  pass, 
granted  him  a  safe^onduct;  aad^CharJas  wrote  to  Jiim  ^trch  6. 
at  the  same  time,  requiring  his  immedimte  attendance  on 
the  diet,  and  renewing  his  {xonises  of  protection  from 
tiny  injury  or  violence*.     Luther  did  not  hesitate  one 
moment  about  yielding  obedience,  and  set  out  for  Worms, 
attended  by  the  herald  who  had  brought  the  emperor^s 
letter  and  safe-conduct.    While  on  his  journey,  many  of 
bis  friends,  whom  the  fate  of  Huss,  under  similar  circum- 
'Stances,  and  notwithstanding  tiie  same  security  of  an  im- 
perial aafe-conduct,  filled  with  solicitude,  adrised  and 
entreated  bin  not  to  rush  wantonly  into  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger. But  Luther,  superior  to  such  terrors,  silenced  them  His  ur<- 
with  this  reply;  *  I  am  law&illy  called,'  said  he,  <  to  ap.'^*."?^*^^^ 
pear  in  that  city,  and  tliither  will  I  go,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  though  as  many  derils  as  there  are  tiles  on 
the 'houses  were  there  condMoed  against  me  V 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was  such  His  reeep. 
as  he  might  have  reckoned  a  full  reward  of  all  his  labours,  y^^^^ 
if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause  had  been  the  principles 
by  which  be  was  influenced.  Greater  crowds  assembled 
to  behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  emperor's  pub- 
lic entry ;  his  apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes 
.and  personages  of  the  highest  rank  * ;  and  he  was  treated 
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with  all  the  respect  paid  to  those  who  poMcsi  the  ]>over 
*  of  directing  the  understandiDg  and  s^itiinents  of  oihcr 
men ;  an  homage^  more  rineere,  as  weU  as  more  flattering, 
than  any  which  pre-eminence  in  birth  or  condition  csb 
command*  At  his  appearance  befiire  the  diet^  he  be^ 
baved  with  great  decency^  and  with  equal  firmness.  He 
readily  ackhowhnlged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and  acri- 
mony in  his  controversial  writings,  but  refused  to  retract 
his  opinions,  unless  he  were  convinced  of  their  falsehood, 
or  to  consent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  other  rule  than 
the  word  of  God.  When  tieither  threats  nor  entreaties 
cooid  prevail  on  him  to  depart  from  this  reso4utioD,  some 
of  the  ecclesiastics  fxroposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  tbe 
council  of  Constance,  and  by  punishing  the  author  of 
this  pestilent  heresy,  who  was  now  in  their  power,  to  d^ 
Ifver  the  church  at  once  from  such  an  evil.  But  tbe 
members  of  the  diet  refusing  to  expoae  the  43erman  isr 
tegrity  to  fresh  reproach  by  a  second  violation  of  public 
faSth^  and  Chdries  being  no  less  unwilling  to  bring  a 
staiA  upon  the  beginning  of  his  admintstratioa  by  web 
an  ignominious  action,  Luther  was  permitted  to  depart 
itl  safety  ».  A  few  days  after  lie  left  the  city,  a  severe 
edict  was  published  in  the  emperer^s  naaae,  and  bj  m- 
tbority  of  tbe  diet,  depriving  him,  as  an  obstinate  and 
e(xcommonicated  criminal,  of  ail  the  privileges  wUdi  i^ 
enjoyed  as  a  suliject  of  the  empire,  forbidding  any  prince 
to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  requiring  all  to  concur  ia 
•eiaing  his  person^  as  soon  as  the  term  specified  in  bit 
Sttfe-conduct  was  expired^. 

But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  effect,  the 
executfon  of  it  being  prevented,  partly  by  the  multipli- 
city  of  occupations  which  tbe  commotions  of  SpaiO)  to- 
gether With  the  wars  in  Italy  atid  the  Low  countries,  cre- 
ated to  the  emperor,  and  partly  by  a  prudent  precautioD 
employed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Luther's  faithflil 
and  discerning  patron.     As  Luther,  on  his  return  from 


y  F.  Paul,  Hist,  of  Couuc  p.  13.     Scckcnd.  160. 
«  Gold.  Const.  Imperial,  li,  408. 
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Worms,  w«s  pMsitig  near  Altenstein  in  ThuringU,  a   ^^'^^ 
xnimber  of  horseman  in  masks  mailed  suddenly  out  of  ^^       '    ■ 
wood,  wbere  the  eleetor  had  appoiaied  tbem  to  lie  in     ''^^'' 
wait  for  kirn;  and,  surrounding  his  company,  carried  him, 
after  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to  Wartburg,  a  strong 
castle  not  far  distant     There  the  elector  ord^W  him  to 
be  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  or  agceeable ;  but    % 
the  place  of  his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  until  the 
fuiy  of  the  present  storm  against  him  began  to  afaatei 
upon  a  change  ia  the  poUtical  sHuation  of  Europe*     In 
this  solitude,  where  he  remained  niae^nontha,  and  which 
be  frecpieatly  called  his  Patmos,  after  the  name  of  that 
iaiaiid  to  which  the  apostle  John  was  baniahed,  he  ex* 
-erted  his  usual  vigour  and  industry  in  defence  of  his  doo» 
trines,  6r  in  confiitation  of  his  adversaries,  piriiliriitng 
several  treatises  which  revised  the  spirit  of  his  followers, 
astonished  to  a  great  degree,  and  disheartened,  at  the 
audden  disappearance  of  their  leader. 

During  his  oobfiaement,  his  opimons  continued  to  gain  pregreit 
ground,  ae(}ttiriftg  the  aseendant  in  almost  every  city  in^f '^''^P^ 
Saxony.   At  this  tim^,  the  Augustiiiians  of  Wittemberg, 
with  ifae  apfprobatioD  of  the  university^  and  the  conniv- 
ance of  the  elector,  ventured  upon  the  first  step  towards 
an  alteration  in  the  estabUahed  forasa  of  public  worship, 
fay  abolishing  the  celebration  of  private  masses,  and  by  • 
giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  br^ad  to  the  laity  in  admi- 
nistering  the  sacnm^ent  of  the  Lmtl^s  supper* 

Whatever  conaolation  the  coarage  and  success  of  his  Decree  of 
disciples,  or  the  progress  of  his  doctrines  in  his  ^vb|![^^^'; 
country,  afforded  Luther  in  his  rbtreat,  he  there  received  ris  coo- 
information  of  t#o  events  which  considerably  damped  ^^"'^ 
his  joy,  as  they :  seemed  to  lay  insaperabie  obstadka  ia 
the  way  of  propagating  his  principles  in  the  two  most 
powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.    One  was,  a  solenm  de^ 
cree,  condemning  his  opinions,  published  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  the  most  ancient,  and  at  that  time  the  most 
respectable,  of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe.  The  other 
was  the  answer  written  to  bis  book  concerning  the  Baby<* 
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BOOK    lonish  captivity  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England.   That  mo- 
I  parch »  having  been  educated  under  the  eye  of  a  suspici- 

Henry  '  ^^^  father^  who,  in  order  to  prevent  his  attending  to  bu- 
^i/l-  siness,  kept  him  occupied  in  the  study  of  literature,  still 
agiin»t  retained  a  greater  love  of  learning,  and  stronger  habits  of 
them.  application  to  it,  than  are  common  «mong  princes  of  ao 
active  a  disposition  and  such  violent  passions.  Being 
ambitious  of  acquiring  glory  of  every  kind,  as  well  as 
zealously  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  and  highly 
exasperated  against  Luther,  who  had  treated  Thomaa 
Aquinas,  his  favourite  author,  with  great  contempt, 
Henry  did  not  think  it  enough  to  exert  his  royal  au- 
thority in  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  reformer,  but  re- 
aolved  likewise  to  combat  them  with  scholastic  weapons. 
With  thb  view  he  published  Jiis  treatise  on  the  Seven 
Sacmments;  which,  though  forgotten  at  present,  as  books 
of  oontvoversy  always  are  when  the  occasion  that  pro- 
duced them  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ingenu- 
ity and  acuteness,  and  was  represented  by  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers  to  be  a  work  of  such  wonderful  science  and 
leanung,  as  exalted  him  no  Jess  above  other  authors  in 
merit,  than  he  was  •distingQiAe4  -among  them  by  his 
rank.  The  pope,  to  whom  it  ipas  presented  with  the 
greatest  formality,  in  full  consistory,  spoke  of  it  in  such 
termsas  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  immediate  inspiration ; 
and,  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  church  for  his 
extraordinary  zeal,  conferred  on  hin|  the  title  of  Ikfsnder 
^f  thefaUk ;  an  appellation  which  Henry  soon  forfeited 
in  the  opinion  of  those  from  whom  he  derived  it,  and 
which  is  still  retained  by  his  successors,  though  the 
avowed  enemies  of  those  opinions  by  contending  for 
™*"o  ^^^^  •**  merited  that  honourable  distinction.  Luther, 
boiiu  who  was  not  overawed,  either  by  the  authority  of  the 
uttivenity,  or  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  soon  published 
his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement 
an^  severe  than  be  would  have  used  in  confuting  bis 
meanest  antagonist.  This  indecent  boldness,  instcnid  of 
shocking  his  contemporaries,  was  considered  by  them  K^ 
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a' new  proof  of  his  undaunted  sptril.  A  controversy  ma-  book 
nagedby  disputants  so  illustrious,  drew  universal  atten-^Bsssss 
tion ;  and^  suck  was  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of  inno^ 
yation  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age,  and  so 
powerful  the  evidence  which  accompanied  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers  on  their  first  publication,  that,  in  spite 
both  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  combined 
against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts  both  in  France 
and  in  England. 

How  desirous  soever  tlie  emperor  might  be  to  put  astate  ni: 
stop  to  Luther^s  progress,  he  was  often  obHged,  during  J^;^"  *" 
the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  matters  still  Charles  and 
more  interesting,  and  which  demanded  more  immediate 
attention.    A  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  hin^ 
and  the  French  king  in  Navarfe,  in  tike  Low  countries, 
and  in  Italy ;  and  it  required  either  great  address  io  avert 
the  danger,  or  timely  and  wise  precautions  to  resist  it* 
Every  circumstance,  at  that  juncture,  inclined  Charles  to 
prefer  the  former  measure.    Spain  was  torn  with  intestine 
conunotions ;  in  Italy,  he  had  no  thitherto  secured  the 
assistance  of  any  one  ally ;  in  the  Low  countries,  his 
subjects  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with 
France,  the  fatal  effeets  of  which  on  their  commerce  they  - 
had  often  experienced.    From  these  considerations,  as 
well  as  from  the  solicitude  of  Chievres,  during  his  whole 
administration,  to  maintain-  peace  between  the  two  mo- 
Aarehs,  proceeded  the  emperor's  backwardness  to  com- 
mence hostilities.    But  Francis  and  his  ministers  did  not 
Inreathe  the  same  pacific  spirit.    He  easily  foresaw  that 
concord  could  net  long  subsist,  where  interest,  emulation, 
and  ambition  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  possessed 
several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of 
surprising  his  rival,  and  of  overpowering  him  before  ha 
eonid  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.     The  French 
king's  dominions,  from  their  compact  situation,  from 
their  subjection  to  the  royal  authority,  from  the  genius  of 
the  people,  fond  of  war,  and  attached  to  their  sovereigA 
hy  every  tie  of  duty  and  affection,  were  more  capable  of 
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300K   1^  great  or  madden  eflf&rt  than  the  larger  but  dbooited 
;;  territories  of  the  emperor,  in  one  part  of  whieh  the  people 


^^^^'    were  in  arms  against  bis  ministers,  and  ia  all  his  prero- 
gative was  more  limited  tbaa  that  of  his  rival. 
Henry  The  only  princes  in  whose  power  it  was  to  have  kept 

VIII  fa.    -down,  or  to  have  extinffuisbed  this  flame  on  its  first  ap- 

▼ours  the  '  *»  ^^ 

«inptror.  pearance,  either  neglected  to  exert  themselves,  or  were 
active  in  kindling  and  spreading  it.  Henry  YIII.  thoogh 
he  aflected  to  assume  the  name  of  mediator,  and  both 
parties  made  frequent  appeals  to  him,  had  laid  aside  the 
impartiality  which  suited  that  character.  Wolsey,  by  his 
artifices,  bad  estranged  him  so  entirely  from  the  French 
king,  that  he  secretly  fomented  the  discord  which  he 
ought  to  have  composed^  and  waited  only  for  some  decent 
pretest  to  join  bis  arms  to  those  of  the  emperor*. 

i.eo  hest-        Leo^s  eudeavours  to  excite  discord  between  the  emperor 

tues  be-     imd  Francis  were  more  avowed,  and  had  greater  influence. 

rivals.  Not  only  his  duty  as  the  common  father  of  Cbristenclom, 
but  his  interest  as  an  Italian  potentate,  called  upon  the 
pope  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  to  avoid  any  measure  that  might  overturn  the  system 
which,  after  much  bloodshed  and  many  negeciations, 
was  now  established  in  Italy.  Accordingly  liCo,  who 
instantly  discerned  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  had 
formed  a  scheme,  upon  Charles's  promotion  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  of  rendering  himself  the  umpire  between  therivaU* 
by  soothing  them  alternately,  while  he  entered  into  no 
close  confederacy  with  either;  and  a  pontiff  less  ambitious 
and  enterprising  might  have  saved  Europe  from  many 
calamities  by  adhering  to  this  plan.  But  this  high-spirited 
prelate,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  longed  paasion- 
ately  to  distinguish  his  pontificate  by  some  qplendid  ac- 
tion. He  was  impatient  to  wash  away  the  infomy  of 
having  lost  Parma  and  Placeniia»  the  acquisition  of  whicli 
reflected  so  much  lustre  on  the  administration  of  his  pre- 
decessor Julius.  He  beheld,  with  the  indignation  natural 
to  Italians  in  that  age,  the  dominion  which  the  Trans- 

•  Hcr^trl.    Fidde8*a  Life  of  W^bie:(,  8S& 
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aipifKiy  or  as  they,  in  imiiation  of  ike  Bomati  ArrogMee, 
denoflfirinated  thttn^  tbe  bmrbarous  natio]is>  bad  attained  in  *  ^^^^ 
Italy.  He  flattered  himself/ that  after  aMifCiii^  the  one 
nuMiaiich  to  strip  the  other  of  hit  possesaioiis  in  that  coun-« 
try,  he  might  find  lueaas  of  driving  oat  the  victor  in  hit 
turn,  and  acquire  the  glory  of  restoring  Italy  to  the  liberty  * 
and  happiness  wtiich  it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invation  of 
Charles  VII I.  irhen  everj  state  was  governed  by  its  nativa 
princes  or  its  own  laws,  and  unacquainted  with  a  foreign 
joke.  Ejitravagant  and  chimerical  as  this  project  may 
teem,  it  was  tbe  favourite  object  of  almost  every  Italian 
eminent  for  genius  or  enterprise  during  great  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  vainly  hoped,  that,  by  superior 
skill  In  the  artifices  and  refinements  of  negociation,  they 
should  be  able  to  bafSe  the  efforts  of  nationsj  less  polishecl 
indeed  than  themselves,  but  much  more  powerful  and 
warlike.  So  alhiring  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo,  that 
notwithstanding  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  and  hit 
fondness  fbr  the  pleasures  of  a  refined  and  luxurious  ease^ 
he  hastened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  plunge 
himself  into  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  impetuosity  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius  ^ 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which  of  the 
monarchs  he  would  take  for  his  confederate  against  the 
other.  Both  of  them  courted  his  friendship ;  he  wavered 
for  some  time  between  them,  and  at  first  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Francis.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  which  the  confederates  agreed  to 
divide  lietween  them.  The  pope,  it  is  probable,  flattered 
himself,  that  the  brisk  and  actire  spirit  of  Francis^ 
seconded  by  the  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would 
get  the  start  of  the  slow  and  wary  councils  of  the  em« 
peror,  and  that  they  might  over*run  with  ease  this  de* 
tached  portion  of  his  dominions,  ill  provided  for  defencci 
and  always  the  prey  of  every  invader.  But,  whether  the 
f  rench  king,  by  discovering  too  openly  his  suspicion  of 
Lieo^s  sincerity,  disappointed  these  hopes ;  whether  the 

^  Guic.  lib.  xiv,  p.  ITS* 
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BOOK   treaty  was  only  an  arti6€e  of  the  pope's  to  cover  the  mow 
m     '  ■  ■serious   negociatfons   which   he  was   carrybg  on  with 
''^*''     Charles;  whether  he  was  enticed  by  the  prospiect  of  reap- 
ing greater  advantages  from  an  union  with  that  prince ; 
or  whether  he  was  soothed  by  the  seal  whidi  Charles  bad 
•  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  church  in  condemning 
condndet  L„ther;  certain  it  is,  that  he  soon  deserted  bis  new  ally, 

a  treaty  ,  ,         .  "^ 

with         «nd  made  overtures  of  friendship,,  though  with  great  se- 

Chirlci.  ^f^y^  to  th^  emperor''.  Don  John  Mai|uel,  the  same 
man  who  had  been  the  favourite  of  Philip^  and  whose 
address  had  disconcerted  all  Ferdinand^s  schemes,  having 

^  been  delivered,  upon  tbe  death  of  that  monarch,  from  the 

prison  to  which  he  bad  been  confined,  was  now  the  impe* 
rial  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of  improving 
this  favourable  disposition  in  the  pope  to  hb  master^s 
advantage  \  To  him  the  conduct  of  this  negociation  was 
entirely  committed ;  and  being  carefully  concealed  from 
Chievres,  whose  aversion  from  a  war  with  France  would 
have  prompted  him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  it,  an  allianoe 

Maj  s.  between  the  pope  and  emperor  was  quickly  concluded  ^ 
^  The  chief  articles  in  this  treaty,  which  proved  the  foun- 
dation of  Charleses  grandeur  in  Italy,  were,  that  the  p(^ 
and  emperor  should  join  their  forces  to  expel  the  French 
out  of  the  Milanese,  the  possession  of  which  should  be 
granted  to  Francis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor, 
who  had  resided  at  Trent  since  the  time  that  his  brother 
Maximilian  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  dominions  by  tbe 
I'rench  king ;  that  Parma  and  Placentia  should  b^  re- 
stored to  tbe  church ;  that  the  emperor  should  assist  the 
pope  in  conquering  Ferrara;  that  the  annual  tribute  paid 
by  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  holy  se<;  should  be  in* 
creased  r  that  the  emperor  should  take  the  family  of 
Medici  under  Sis  protection ;  that  he  should  grant  to  the 
cardinal  of  that  name  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  duoats 
upon  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo ;  and  should  settle  hinds 

.  «  Guic.  lih.  xiv,  p.  176.     Mem.  de  Bellay,  Par.  1573,  p.  24. 

'  Jovii  Vita  LeoniB,  lib.  iv,  p.  89. 
'••  Goic.  1. 3dv,  181.     Mem.  de  Bellay,  p,  %^        DuMont,  Corpi 
jjiottL  torn.  iVy  suppL  p.  96. 
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m  the  kingdom  of  Nafie»  to  the  Mine  rdue  upon  Alex-    BCOK 
ander,  the  natural  aon  of  Lorenso  de  MedicL  ' — 


And  mi- 
nibtcr. 


The  transacting  an  affair  of  such  moment  without  hie^  '^^^'; 
participatioo,  appeared  to  Chierres  so  deasive  a  (Nnoof  of  rhievm, 
his  hsThig  lost  the  asceodant  which  he  had  hitherto  main-  ^^^  T' 

*•  ^  pirrori 

tained  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  that  his  chagrin  oniavourite 
this  account,  added  to  the  melancholy  with  which  he  was  "^ 
OTerwhelmed  on  taking  a  view  of  the  many  and  unavoid- 
Me  calamities  attending  a  war  against  France,  is  said  to 
have  shortened  his  days^  But  though  this  perhaps 
Bttj  be  only  the  conjecture  of  historians,  fond  of  attribute 
ing  every  thing  that  befals  illustrious  personal^  to  eztra- 
srdinary  causes,  and  of  ascribing  even  their  diseases  and 
death  to  the  effect  of  political  passions,  which  are  more 
spt  to  disturb  the  enjoyment  than  to  abridge  the  period 
of  life,  it  is  certain  that  bis  death,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
extinguished  all  hopes  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  France*. 
This  event  too  delivered  Charles  bom  a  minister,  to 
whose  authority  he  had  been  accustomed  from  hk  infancj 
to  submit  with  such  implicit  deference  as  checked  and 
depressed  his  genius,  and  retained  him  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  unbecoming  his  years  as  well  as  his  rank. 
But  this  restraint  being  removed,  the  native  powers  of  his 
mind  were  permitted  to  unfold  themselves,  and  he  began 
to  display  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in 
action,  as  exceeded  the  hopes  of  his  contemporaries  \ 
and  command  the  admiration  of  posterity.  • 

While  the  pope  and  emperor  were  preparing,  in  conse*Co«- 
quence  of  their  secret  alliance,  to  attack  Milan,  hostilities ^^^f 
commenced  in  another  quarter.    The  children  of  John.ho?|iiti«* 
d*Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  having  often  demanded  thovarre. 
lestitution  of  their  hereditary  dominions,  in  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Noyon,  and  Charles  having  as  often  eluded  their 
nquests,  upon  very  frivolous  pretexts,  Francis  thought 
himself  authorized  by  that  treaty  to  assist  the  exiled  ^    „ 

'  Belcarii  Comment,  de  Reb.  Gallic.  48  V'*'^    r  T  T  T      ^^  P- 


(  P.  Heuter.  Rer.  Austriac.  lib.  viii,  c. 
^  r.  Man.  Ep.  735. 

If 


l$U* 


B8i  VBs  mBMv  Mr  rns 

Uamfy*    The  jmcliiffe  appeared  estremdy  £RVMnrirfe  far 
;;such  an  enterprise.    Cbaries  was  at  a  distance  from  that 
part  of  bis  dominioas ;  the  troops  usiiaUj  utaliiwird  there 
had  been  caUed  away  to  quell  the  coMinotions  in  Span ; 
the  Spanish  makconteuts  waiwly  selieited  hi«i  toisTade 
KavarreS  in  which  a  considerable  faction  was  ready  to 
dedare  for  the  desoeodants  of  their  ancient  monarehs. 
But,  in  oiider  to  avoid  as  muoh  as  possible  giving  offence 
to  the  emperor  or  king  of  England,  Francis  directed  forces 
to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  carried  on,  not  in  his 
own  name,  but  in  that  of  Ilenry  d^Albret     The  cendnct 
of  these  troops  was  eommttted  to  Atadneyr  de  Fotx  de 
PEsparre,  a  young  nobleman,  whom  his  near  ^dlianee  to 
the  unfortunate  king  whose  batties  he  was  to  fight,  and 
.   what  was  -still  more  powerful,  the  intereet  of  his  sister. 
If  adame  de  Chateau^Briand,  Francises  favourite  mistress, 
recommended  to  that  important-  trust,  for  which  be  had 
frogress     neither  tatents  nor  experience.  But,  as  there  was  no  amy 
Frendi.      ^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  oppose  him,  he  became  master  in  a  few 
days  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Navarre,  without  meeting 
With  an^  obstruction  but  from  the  citadel  of  Pampehiaa. 
The  additional  works  to  this  fortress,  begun  by  Ximencs, 
were  still  unfinished.;  nor  would  its  slight  resistance  have 
deserved  notice,  if  Ignatio  Loyola,  a  Biscayaa  geiitieaa«t 
Jiad  not  been  dangerously  wounded  in  its  defence.  DuriBf 
the  progress  of  a  lingering  cure  Loyola  happened  to  have 
po  other .  amusement  than  what  he  found  in  neadmg  die 
Lives  of  the  Saints;  the  effect  of  this  on  bis  mind,  natu- 
rally enthusiastic,  but  ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  im* 
spire  him  with  such  a  desire  of  emulating  the  glorj  of 
these  fabulous  worthies  of  the  Romish  chorch,  as  led  bioi 
into  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  adventures,  whicb 
terminated  at  last  in  instituting  the  society  of  JeaoilSy 
(he  most  political  and  best  regulated  of  all  the  monastic 
orders,  and  from  which  mankind  have  derived  more  ad- 
vantages, and  received  greater  injury,  than  fprom  any  other 
pf  those  religious  fraternities. 

*  p.  Mart.  Bp^  7*1. 
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ir»  «pon  tlie  redoctioA  of  I^mfidflKis,  L'Eqiaire  had    book 
beogi  sstnfied  wKk  taking  {roper  precautioos  for  securing  .=^^\s-. 
hk  canquest^  the  kiBgclom  of  Navarre  might  ^ili  have     '^*'* 
renained  anoexieil.  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  reality  ttca^c^*^ 
imU  as  IB  title.     But,  pushed  on  by  youthful  ardour,  and 
eoeottittged  by  Fraacisy  who  was  too  apt  to  be  daenled  with 
mxem^  he  Yentused  to  pass  the  confioes  of  Navarre,  and 
to  lay  giege  to  Logrogno,  a  small  town  in  Caatile.    Thia 
roiBed  the  Castailians,  who  bad  hitherto  beheld  the  rapid 
progreBa  of  his  arnis  with  great  unconcern ;  and  the  din* 
msiona  in  that  kingdom  (of  which  a  full  account  shall  be 
given)  bebg  afanost  conpoeed,  both  parties  exerted  them-  • 

wives  wkb  emulation  in  defence  of  their  country^  ths 
me,  that  it  might  eJBTaoe  ihe  memody  ai'  past  jnisoonduct 
bjr  its  present  seal ;  the  other,  that  it  might  add  to  the 
pent  of  having  subdued  the  emperor'^s  rebellious  subjects, 
tint  of  repuking  his  foreign  enemiea.    The  sudden  ad- 
viBce  aS  their  troops,  together  with  the  gallant  defence 
Blade  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logrogno,  obliged  the  French 
general  to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  The  Spanish  army,  ^^  ^  ^ 
which  increased  every  day,  harassing  him  during  hisuijattd, 
mieat,  he,  instead  ef  taking  shelter  under  the  cannon  off';^);'';^^ 
Pampehina,  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  tro<^s  which  vane. 
were  marching  to  join  him,   attacked  the  Spaniards 
though  far  su[>erior  to  him  in  number  with  great  impe« 
tuonty,  but  with  so  little  conduct,  that  his  forces  were 
totally  routed,  he  himself,   together  with  his  principal 
offieen,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Spain  recovered  posses- 
sionof  Navaire  in  stiM  shorter  time  than  the  French  had 
ipent  in  the  conquest  of  it  ^ 

While  Francis  endeavoured  to  justify  his  invasion  of  Hostilitie* 
Navarre,  by  carrying  it  on  in  the  name  of  Henry  d*Albert,  ^^un  in 
he  had  reeourse  to  an  artifice  much  of  the  same  kind,  in  countrin, 
•ttacking  another  part  of  the  emperor^s  territories.  Robert 
de  la  Mark,  lord  of  the  small  but  independent  territory  of 
Boaillon,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Luxemburg  and 
Champagne,  having  abandoned  Charles's  service  on  ae- 

k  Mtaw  de  Billqr,^  »1,    P.  Mart.  Bp.  796. 
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BOOK   count  of  an  encroachnient  which  the  anlic  council  had 

made  on  his  jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself  upon 

<53<-  France  for  protection,  was  easily  per»iaded,  in  the  heat 
of  his  resentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms,  and  to  de» 
clare  war  against  the  emperor  in  form.  Such  extrayagant 
insolence  in  a  petty  prince  surprised  Charles,  and  i^ypear- 
ed  to  him  a  certain  proof  of  his  having  received  promiaes  of 
powerful  support  from  the  French  king.  The  justness  of 
this  conclusion  soon  became  evident.  Robert  entered  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg  with  troops  levied  in  France,  by 
the  king^s  connivance,  though  seemingly  in  contradiction 
•  to  his  orders,  and  after  ravaging  the  open  countiy,  laid 
siege  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charles  complained  loudly,  as 
a  direct  violation  of  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  summoned  Henry  YIII.  in  terms  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  London  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighteen,  to  turn  his  arms  against  Francis  as  the 
first  aggressor.  Francis  pretended  that  he  was  not  answer* 
able  for  Robertas  conduct,  whose  army  fought  under  his 
own  standards,  and  in  his  own  quarrel ;  and  affinned, 
that,  contrary  to  an  express  prohibition,  he  had  seduced 
some  subjects  of  France  into  his  service;  but  Henry  paid 
so  little  regard  to  this  evasion,  that  the  French  king, 
rath^  than  irritate  a  prince  whom  he  still  hoped  to  gain, 
4K»mmanded  de  la  Mark  to  disband  his  troops  ^ 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  assembling  an  army  to 
diastise  Robertas  insolence.  Twenty  thousand  men,  un- 
der the  count  of  Nassau,  invaded  his  little  territories,  and 
in  a  few  days  became  masters  of  every  place  in  them  but 
Sedan.  After  making  him  feel  so  sensibly  the  weight  of 
his  master^s  indignation,  Nassau  advanced  towards  the 
frontiers  of  France;  and  Charles,  knowing  that  he  oaigfct 
presume  so  far  on  Henry^s  partiality  in  his  favomr,  as  not 
to  be  overawed  by  the  same  fears  which  had  restrained 
Francis,  ordered  his  general  to  besiege  M ouson.  The 
cowardice  of  the  garrison  having  obliged  the  governor  to 
smrender  almost  without  resistance,  Nassau  invested  Me* 
'  Mem.  de  JklUgr,  p^  82,  Ac    Meip*  de  VUiunag&h  |k  335,  Ae. 
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«e«,.pl«».ttl»ttimeofBocoa«d««Me.trength,b«.jr^ 
SO  advantageously  situated,  that  by  getting  possessioo  of    ^^^ — 
it  the  imperial  army  might  have  penetrated  into  the  hearths®.  ^ 
of  Champagne,  in  which  there  was  hardly  any  other  town  by  the  im. 
capable  of  obstructing  its  progress.    Happily  for  France,  ^^^^^^^ ' 
its  monarch,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortress. 
And  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  committed  the 
defence  of  it  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished  among 
his  contemporaries  by  the  appellation  of  The  knight 
without  feaVf  and  vrithofut  reproach  "*,     This  man,  whose 
prowess  in  combat,  whose  punctilious  honour  and  formal 
gallantry,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  than  any  thing  re* 
corded  in  history  to  the  character  ascribed  to  the  heroes 
of  chivalry,  possessed  all  the  talents  which  form  a  great 
general    These  he  had  many  occasions  of  exerting  in  the 
defence  of  Mezieres.    Partly  by  his  valour,  partly  by  bis 
conduct,  he  protracted  the  siege  to  a  great  length,  and  in 
the  end  obliged  the  imperialists  to  raise  it  with  disgrace 
and  loss  \  Francis,  ^  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  soonrataed. 
retook  M ouson,and  entering  the  Low  Countries,  made  se* 
veral  conquests  of  small  importance.    In  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Valenciennes,  through  an  excess  of  caution,  aa 
error  with  which  he  cannot  be  often  charged,  be  lost  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  imperial  army®; 
and  what  was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  disgusted  Chaf  les 
duke  of  Bourbon^  high  constable  of  France,  by  giving  the 
command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  D^Alen^on,  though  this 
post  of  honour  belonged  to  Bourbon,  as  a  prerogative  of 
his  office. 

During  these  operations  in  the  field,  a  congress  was  held 
at  Calais  under  the  mediation  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  order  to^^Jf^JSi 
bring  all  differences  to  an  amicable  issue ;  and  if  the  in- at  Calais, 
tentions  of  the  mediator  had  corresponded  in  any  degree  ^^^atio^ 
to  his  professions,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  of  producing"^  ^^^' 
some  good  effect.  But  Henry  committed  the  sole  manage-      ^ 
went  of  the  negociation,  with  unlimited  powers,  to  WoU 

^  Oeuvresde  Brantome,  torn,  vi,  114. 

"  Mem.  «be  fielUiy,-p.  SS,  4^e. 

►p.  M.rt.  Ep.  W.    Mem.  d,  B.U.,,  tiS.^_^^ ,,GoOgle 
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BOOK    gey .  uni}  tbis  choiee  alone  was  sufficient  to  ftare  renteed 
8t  fifrirrtirr     That  prelate,  bent  on  attaining  the  papal 
*^***     crown,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  ready  to  sa. 
crifiee  every  thing  in  order  to  gam  the  emperor's  interest, 
was  so  little  able  to  conceal  his  partkiitj,  that,  if  Francti 
had  not  been  well  acquainted  with  his  haughty  and  vin- 
dictive temper,  he  would  have  declined  his  mediatTon. 
Much  time  was  spent  in  inquiring  who  had  began  hosti- 
littes,  which  Woisey  affected  to  represent  as  the  principal 
point ;  aiid>  by  throwing  the  blame  of  thai  on  Frarrcis, 
he  hoped  to  justify,  by  the  treaty  of  London,  any  alliance 
into  which  his  master  should  enter  with  Charles.    Tbe 
conditions  on  which  hostifities  might  be  terminated  came 
next  to  be  considered :  but,  with  regard  to  these,  the  em- 
peror's  proposals  were  such,  as  discovered  either  that  he 
was  Htt^y  averse  to  peace,  or  that  he  knew  Woisey 
would  approve  of  whatever  terms  should  be  offered  in  his 
same.   He  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy^ a  province,  the  possession  of  which  would  bare 
given  him  access  into  the  heart  of  France ;  and  required 
lo  be  released  from  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France 
f<Nr  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  none  of  his 
ancestors  had  ever  refused,  and  which  he  had  boand  him- 
self by  the  treaty  of  Noyon  to  renew.     These  terms,  to 
which  an  high-spirited  prince  would  scarcelj  have  h'sten- 
td  after  the  disasters  of  an  unfortunate  war,  Francis  reject- 
ed with  great  disdain  ;  and  Charles  shewing  no  inclina- 
tion to  comply  with  the  more  equal  and  moderate  propo- 
sitions of  the  French  monarch,  that  he  sbould  restore  Na- 
varre to  its  lawful  prince,  and  withdraw  his  troops  from 
the  siege  of  Tournay,  the  congress  broke  up  without  any 
ta"*cfft«    ^^^^  ®^*^*  ^^^^  *****  "^inch  attends  unsuccessful  negocia- 
tions^  the  exasperating  of  the  parties  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed to  reconcile  K 

During  the  continuance  of  the  congress,  Wolser,  on 
piretence  that  the  empei*or  himself  would  be  more  williiig 
to  make  reasonable  concessions  than  his  ministers,  made 
p  P.  Mart  Ep.  7S9.    Herbtrt. 
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M  oftorsioB  io  Bruges  to  meet  thait  mooareh.    He  was    ^^^ 
recetTtd  by  Cbarles,  who  knew  his  Tamty,  with  as  tnoch  smmmam 
respect  and  magntfieenoe  as  if  he  ba4  been  king  of  Eng-LeaSpue' 
land.    Bat  instead  of  advancing  the  treaty  of  peace  hyH^^*^ 
thb  BOterriew,  Wokey,  in  his  master^s  name^  concluded  between 
aleagoe  with  the  emperor  against  Francis;  in  which  it*^""^^^ 
was  stipulated,  that  Charles  should  invade  France  on  the  Henry 
side  of  Spain,  and  Henry  in  Picardy,  each  with  an  army  ^^^ 
of  forty  tbonsand  men ;  and  that,  in  order  to  strengthen* 
their  nnion,  Charles  should  espouse  the  princess  Mary, 
Henry^s  only  child,  and  the  apparent  heir  of  his  domk 
nions  ^*    Henry  produced  no  better  reasons  for  this  men- 
sure,  eqnaRy.uiijttst  and  impolitic,  than  the  article  in  the 
trenly  of  London,  by  which  he  pretended  that  he  was 
bound  to  take  arms  against  the  French  king  as  the  first 
aggiysaor;'and  the  injory  which  he  alleged  Francis  had 
dona  him,  in  permitting  the  dolce  of  Albany,  the  head  of  a 
faetioB  in  Scotland,  which  opposed  the  interest  of  £ng-* 
hindy  to  return  intb  that  kingdom.     He  was  influencedi 
howercTt  by  other  eensiderations.    The  advantages  wkieb 
aoemed  to  bis  subjects  from  maintaining  an  <Acnct  nen-* 
trality,  or  the  bonoor  that  resulted  to  himself  from  acting 
as  the  nUAcr  bdween  the  contending  princes,  appeared  to 
his  yowtbfal  imagination  so  inconsiderable,  when  compa- 
red  with  the  glory  which  might  be  reaped  from  leading 
anniea,  or  conquering  provinces,  that  be  determined  to 
iTemain  nm  bnger  in  a  state  of  inactivity.     Having  once 
tak^i  thia  resolution,  his  inducements  to  prefer  an  alliance 
with  Charles  were  obvious.     He  had  no  claim  upon  any 
part  of  that  princess  damimons,  most  of  which  were  so 
situated,  that  he  cooM  not  attack  them  without  great  diflS- 
cahy  and  disadvantage ;  whereas  several  maritime  pro*i 
vincea  of  France  had  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng^ 
Usk  monarcbs,  whose  pretensions  even  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom  ware  not  as  yet  altogether  forgotten ;  and  the 
possession  of  Calais  not  only  gave  him  easy  'access  into 
somoof  those  provinecs,  but,  in  case  of  any  disaster,  afionik 
^  Bymer,  Poeder*  xiiS.    Herbsrt 
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BOOK   ed  him  a  secure  retreat    WhUe  Charies  attacked  Fmoe 
i  lon  one  frootier,  Henry  flattered  himself  that  he  afaodd 
'^^''     find  little  resisUnce  oo  the  other,  and  that  the  gloiy  oC 
re-4Dnexiog  to  the  crown  of  England  the  ancient  inherit- 
ance oi  it»  monarclu  on  the  continent  waa  resenred  for  bis 
-     rtign.    Wobey  artfullj  encouraged  these  vain  hopes^ 
which  led  his  master  into  such  measures  as  were  most  sub- 
servient to  his  own  secret  schemes;  and  the  EngUslif 
whose  hereditary  animosity  against  the  French  wa»  spl 
to  rekindle  on  every  occasion^  did  not  disa|^nwe  of  tbe 
martial  spirit  of  their  sovereign. 
ri'  %ra;  ki      Meanwhile  the  league  between  the  pi^  and  the  em- 
'^  itaiy.     pg|.Q|.  produced  great  effects  in  Italy,  and  rendered  Lom- 
bardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war.     There  was  at  thot  ti«e 
sach  contrariety  between  the  character  of  the  French  sod 
the  Italiaosi  that  the  latter  submitted  to  the  goTemmeDtof 
tbe  former  with  greater  impatience  than  they  expressed 
under  the  dominion  of  other  foieigners.    The  phl^of 
the  Grermans,  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards,  suited  their 
jealous  temper  and  ceremonious  manners  better  then  tbe 
French  gaiety,  too  prone  to  gallantry,  and  too  little  at- 
tentive to  decorum.   Lewis  XIL,  however,  by  the  equity 
and  gentleness  of  his  administration,  and  by  granting  tbe 
Milanese  more  extensive  privileges  than  those  they  bsd 
enjoyed  under  their  native  princes,  had  overcome,  iss 
great  naeasure,  their  prejudices,  and  reconciled  them  to 
the  French  government     Francis,  on  recovering  tbtt 
duchy,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  his  {vedeeessor. 
Though  too  generous  himself  to  oppress  his  people,  bis 
boundless  confidence  in  his  favourites,  and  his  negligeofle 
in  examining  into  the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  entrust* 
ed  with  power,  emboldened  them  to  venture  upon  wmbj 
The  Mitap  ACts  of  oppression.    The  government  of  Milan  was  com- 
«"!i«  •k'"^"®*  ^7 1»»»^  ^^  Od«^  ^^  Foix,  marechal  de  Lautrec,  an- 

gu»teti  with     iii-m.  1  tw*        t 

the  trench  Other  brother  of  Madame  de  Ghateau-Briand,  an  officer  ot 

m^'^     great  experience  and  reputation,  but  haughty,  imperiou*> 

rapacious,  and  incapable  either  of  listening  to  advice,  or 

of  beariag  contradiction.   His  insolence  and  exactions  to- 
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taltj  aKefiftted  die  afftetions  t>f  the  Mflaaete  from  Frmnce, 
drove  man j  of  the  considerable  dtizent  into  banishment, 
and  forced  others  to  retire  for  their  own  safetj.  Among  '^^^' 
the  last  was  Jerome  Moroni,  Tioe-ehaneellor  of  Milan,  ^ 
man  whose  genius  for  intrigue  and  enterprise  distinguished 
him  in  an  age  and  country,  where  riolent  factions,  as  weU 
as  frequent  rcTolutions,  afTording  great  scope  for  such  ta- 
lents, produced  or  called  them  forth  in  great  abundance. 
He  repaired  to  Francis  Sforza,  whose  brother  Maximilian 
he  had  betrayed ;  and  suspecting  the  pope^s  intention  of 
attacking  the  Mifainese,  ahhough  his  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror was  not  yet  made  public,  he  pr^iosed  to  Leo,  in 
name  of  Sforsa,  a  scheme  for  surprising  several  places  in 
that  duchy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from  hatred  to 
tiie  French,  and  from  attachment  to  their  former  masters, 
were  ready  for  any  desperate  enterprise.  Leo  not  only 
encouraged  the  attempt,  but  advanced  a  considerable  sum 
towards  the  execution  of  it;  and  when,  through  unfore- 
seen accidents,  it  failed  of  success  in  every  part,  he  allow- 
ed the  exiles,  who  had  assembled  in  a  body,  to  retire  to 
Reggio,  i^ieh  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  church. 
The  marechal  de  Foix,  who  commanded  at  Milan  in  at^  June  14. 
fence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in  France, 
tempted  with  the  hopes  of  catching  at  once,  as  in  a  snare, 
idl  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  master^s  government  in  that 
eoimtly,  ventured  to  march  into  the  ecclesiastical  territo^ 
riet,  and  to  invest  Reggio.  But  the  vigilance  and  good 
eondoet  6f  Ouicciardini  the  historian,  governor  ef  that 
plaee,  obiiged  the  French  general  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise with  disgrace'.  Leo,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  ^^^ 
vrith  which  he  was  highly  pleased,  as  it  furnished  him  a  declares 
deceit  pretence  for  a  rupture  with  France,  immediately  f^nciti 
aascmbled  the  consistory  of  cardinals.  After  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  French  king,  and 
magnifying  the  emperor's  seal  for  the  church,  of  which  he 
had  given  a  recent  proof  by  his  proceedings  against  Lu- 
theri  he  dechured  that  he  was  constrained  in  self-defence, 

'  Guic.  Ub.  ziv,  183.    Mem.  4ie  BcUay,  p.  38,  ^ 
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and  as  tlie.opbr  expcilient  for  the  security  of  i|ie  i 
'lutical  state,  ^  join  .bis  arms  to  tbow  af  tbat  prinae. 
For  this  purpose  he  oow  pretended  to  oooclude  a  treaty 
with  Don  John  I^iIanMel^  although  it  had  really  been  sign* 
ed  some  months  before  this  time;  and  he  publicly  ex^ 
aommuniqated  Se  HS^oxx^^  as  an  impious  invader  <^f  St 
Peter's  patrimony. 
Wtr  in  the     jj^eo  bad  already  begun  preparatiops  for  war,  by  taking 
MiUneie.   ,^^^  ^^  ^  consideiabte  body  of  Swiss;  but  the  impeiU 
troops  advanced  so  slowly  from  Naples  and  Gemoany, 
that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  before  the  amy  took 
the  field,  under  the  command  of  Prosper  CokHma,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Italian  g^erals,  whose  axtreoEie  ea»- 
iioa,  the  effect  of  long  experience  in  the  art  of  war,4rai 
opposed  with  great  propriety  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
French.    In  the  mean  time,  De  Foix  dispatched  ooiirier 
after  courier  to  inform  the  king  of  the  danger  whidi  vas 
.  approaching*.  Francis,  whose  forces  were  either  eiii|4ay- 
ad  in  the  Low  countries,  or  assemWiAg  on  the  .fintf^oliefs 
of  Spain,  .fnd  who  did  not  ea^pect  so  euctden  an.attaek  in 
that  quarter,  sent  ambassadors,  to  his  ailiastjie  Swiss,  la 
procure  from  them  the  immediate  levy  of  an  add^tkmal 
body  of  troops ;  and  commanded  Laiitroc  to  r^Mur  foffA- 
with  to  his  government.     That  general,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  economy  in  the  ad» 
jmini^tretion  of  the  king's  finances,  and  who  knew  how 
much  the  troops  in  the  Milanese  bad  afaready  auffaaed 
from  the  want  of  their  pay,  refused  to  set  out  unless  tike 
jum  of  three,  hundred  tiipusand  crowns  wap  lanaedialely 
put  into  his  hands.    But  the  king,  Louise,  of.  %9iWf^  hk 
mother,  and  Semblancy,  the  superintendent  of  fioarnKs, 
having  promised,  even  with  an  oath,  that  on  hi^  aiiml 
at  Milan  he  should  find  remittances  for  the  sum  wkieh 
be  demanded  ;  upon  the  faith  of  this  he  departed.    Hwh 
happily  for  France,  Louise,  a  woman  deceitful,  viadio- 
tive,  rapacious,  and  capable  of  sacrificing  any  thiqg  to 
the  gratification  of  her  passions,  but  who  had  acqwiwd 
an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son  by  her  materaal  ten- 
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^mefls,  b^  care  of  his  educatioa,  arni  her  great  abilities,    BOOK 
wss  resolved  not  to  perform  this  prooiise. '  Lautrec  hav»*  ■— 

ing  incnrred  her  displeasure  by  bis  haughtiness  in  ne-  ^^^^' 
gleetiDg  to  pay  eoiirt  to  her,'  and  by  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  talked  concerning  aonke  of  her  adventures 
in  gallantry,  she,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour 
vbieh  be  might  have  gaiued  by  a  successful  defenoe  of 
the  Milanese,  sei^Hi  the  three  hundred  thousand  crowns 
destined  for  that  .^service,  and  detained  them  for  her  own 
««• 

LeiOrec,  notwitlistanding  this  cruel  disiappointaienf;,Pr^g„„Qf 
found  means  to  assemble  a  considerable  army,  though'^  /"'p«- 
far  inferior  in  number  .to  that  of  the  confederates.     He*^***'  ^* 
adopted  the  pkin  of  defenee  most  suitable  to  bis  situation, 
avoiding  a  pitched  battle  wilh  the  greatest  care,  while  he 
harassed  the  ^eniy  continually  with  his  light  troops^ 
beat  up>  their  qvarters,  inter<^pted  their  convoys,  and  co^ 
vered  or  relieved  every  plaee  which  they  attempted  to 
attack.     By  this  prudenf  conduct,  he  not  only  retarded 
their  progress,  but  would  have  sopn  wearied  out  the  pope, 
who  had  hlth^p  ds^frayed  almost  the  whole  expense  of 
the  war ;  as  the  emperor,  wliose  revenues  in  Spain  were 
dis^pated  during  the  commotions  in  that  country,  and 
who  was  obliged  to  support  a  numerous  army  in  the 
Netherlaads,  could  not  make  any  considerable  remittances 
into  Italy.  .  But  an  unforeseen  accident  disconcerted  all 
his  measures,  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse  in  the  French 
afiairs.   A  body  of  twelve  thousaad  Swiss  served  in  Lau- 
tree's  army  under  the  banners  of  the  re|[Hiblic,  with  which 
f  faoee  was  in  alliance.    In  consequence  of  a  law,  no  less 
peliliaal  (ban  humane,  established  among  the  cantons, 
their  troops  were  never  hired  out  by  public  authority  to 
both  the  contending  parties  in  any  war.  This  law,  how- 
ever^ ibe  love  of  gain  had  sometimes  eluded,  and  private 
persoDB  had  been  allowed  to  enlist  in  what  service  they 
pleased)  though  not  under  the  puUic  banners,  but  under 
thoaa  of  their  particular  <^fi«ers.     The  cardinal  of  Sion, 
who  atiU  peesewed  his  ioterest  among  his  coantrymen. 
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BOOK   and  his  enmity  to  France,  having  preraOed  on  them  to 
-^ —  '—  connive  at  a  levy  of  this  kind,  twelve  thousand  Swiw, 
'^^^'     instigated  by  him,  joined  the  army  of  the  confederates. 
But  the  leaders  in  the  cantons,  when  they  saw  so  many 
of  their  countrymen  marching  under  the  hostile  stand- 
ards, and  ready  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other, 
became  so  sensible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed,    by  permitting  this  as  well  as  the  loss  they 
might  suffer,  that,  they  dispatched  couriers,  command- 
ing their  people  to  leave  both  armies,  and  to  rettnn 
forthwith  into  their  own  country.    The  cardinal  of  Sion, 
however,  had  the  address,  by  corrupting  the  messengen 
appointed  to  carry  this  order,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
delivered  to  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the  confederates; 
but  being  intimated  in  due  form  to  those  in  the  Frendi 
army,  they,  fatigued  with  the  length  of  the  campaign, 
and  murmuring  for  want  of  pay,  instantly  yielded  obedi- 
ence, in  spite  of  Lautrec^s  remonstrances  and  entreaties. 
After  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the  streogth 
of  his  army,  Lautrec  durst  no  longer  face  the  confederates. 
He  retired  towards  Milan,  encamped  on  the  tuuiksof  the 
Adda,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  safety  in  preventing 
the  enemy  from  passing  that  river ;  an  expedient  for  de- 
fending a  country  so  precarious,  that  there  are  few  in- 
stances of  its  being  employed  with  success  against  any  ge- 
Beoome     neral  of  experience  or  abilities.    Accordingly,  Colonna, 
JgJ^*<^^  nol;withstanding  Lautrec^s  vigilance  and  activity,  passed 
the  Adda  with  little  loss,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself 
up  within  the  walls  of  Milan,  which  the  confederates  were 
preparing  to  besiege,  when  an  unknown  person,  who  ne- 
ver afterwards  appeared,  either  to  boast  of  this  servicei 
or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it,  came  from  the  city,  and  ac- 
quainted Morond,  that  if  the  army  would  advance  that 
night,  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial  faction  would  put  them 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  gates.    Colonna,  thou^  no 
friend  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the  marquis  de  Pescara 
to  advance  with  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  he  himself  fol- 
lowed with  the  rest  of  his  trpops.    About  die  beginning 
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of  nigbl,  Pescara  arrifing  at  the  Roman  gates  in  the  sub-  BOO& 
urbs,  surprised  the  soldiers  whom  he  foand  there ;  those  .j_l^ 
posted  in  the  fortifications  adjoining  to  it  immediately  '^^^* 
fled ;  the  marquis^  seiaing  the  woilcs  which  they  aban^ 
doned,  and  pushing  forward  incessantly^  though  with 
no  less  caution  than  vigour,  became  master  of  the  city 
with  little  bloodshed,  and  almost  without  resistance ;  the 
▼ictors  being  as  much  astonished  as  the  vanquished  at  the 
facility  and  success  of  the  attempt*  Lautrec  retired  pre- 
cipitately towards  the  Venetian  territories  with  the  remains 
of  his  shattered  army ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  follow- 
ing the  fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confederates ; 
Parma  and  Placentia  were  united  to  the  ecclesiastical  state; 
and  of  all  their  conquests  in  Lombardy,  only  the  town  of 
Cremona,  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconsiderable 
forts^  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French*. 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession  ofDetthof 
prosperous  events  with  such  transports  of  joy  as  brought  ^"*^  ^* 
on  (if  we  may  believe  the  French  historians)  a  slight  fe- 
ver, which,  being  neglected,  occasioned  his  death  on  the 
second  of  December,  while  he  was  still  of  a  vigorous  age, 
and  at  the  height  of  his  glory.  By  this  unexpected  ac- 
cident^  the  spirit  of  the  confederacy  was  broken,  and  its 
operations  suspended.  The  cardinals  of  Sion  and  Medici 
left  the  army,  that  they  might  be  present  in  the  conclave ; 
the  Swiss  were  recalled  by  their  superiors ;  some  other 
mercenaries  disbanded  for  want  of  pay ;  and  only  the 
Spaniards,  and  a  few  Germans  in  the  emperor^s  service, 
renudned  to  defend  the  Milanese.  But  Lautrec,  destitute 
both  of  men  and  4>f  money^  was  unable  to  improve  this 
favourable  opp<Nrtijauty  b  the  manner  which  he  would 
have  wished.  The  vigilance  of  Morond,  and  the  good  x^,,. 
conduct  of  Colonna,  disa|^inted  his  feeble  attempts  on 
the  Milanese.  Guicciardini,  by  his  address  and  valour, 
repulsed  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  attack  which  he 
made  on  Panpa  K 

•  6ttU^  1.  xlv.  liN),  &C.  Mem.  de  Bellay,  iS,  Sx.  Goltacii  Capella  de 
reb.  got  pro  revtitut.  Fran,  fttfortiae  Comment,  ap.  Scardium*  vol.  u» 
ISO,  Ac  ^Gu!c,  1.  xlv,  ?U. 
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Great  discord  prevailed  in  4he  cmdave  whidi  foBoir* 
sed  upon  Leo^s  death*  and  all  the  arts  natttral  ta  men 
grown  old  in  intrigae,  when  contending  for  the  b^^test 
prise  an  ecclesiaMic  can  obtain,  were  practised.  Woi- 
sey^s  name^'volwichshrndfiig  ail  the  emperor's  magnificent 
promises  to  favour  his  pretensions,  of  which  that  prelate 
did  not  fnil  to  remind  him,  was  hardly  mentioned  in  the 
conclave.  Julio,  cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo's  nephew,  who. 
was  more  eminent  than  any  other  member  of  the  aacred 
college  for  hts  abilities,  his  wealth,  and  his  esipertence 
in  transactmg  great  affairs,  had  already  secured  fifteen 
voices,  a  number  sufficient,  according  to  the  forms  ef  the 
conclave,  to  exclude  any  other  candidate,  though  not  to 
carry  his  own  election.  As  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  all  the  aged  cardinals  combined  against  him,  with- 
out being  united  in  favour  of  any  other  person.  WfaHe 
these  factions  were  endeavouring  to  gain,  to  corrupt^  or 
to  weary  out  each  other,  Medici  and  bis  adherents  voted 
one  morning  at  the  scrutiny,  wjiich,  acconling  to  form^ 
was  made  every,  day,  for  Cardinal  Adrian  of  Utredtt, 
who  at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the  emperor's  mmm. 
This  they  did  merely  to  protract  time ;  but  the  advc 
party  instantly  closing  with  them,  to  their  own  j 
ment,  and  that  of  all  Europe,  a  stranger  to  Italy,  an. 
known  to  the  persons  who  gave  their  snffragcs  in  hta  fa* 
vour,  and  unacquainted  with  the  hiamiers  of  the  people, 
or  the  interest  of  the  state  the  govemmeet  of  which  th^ 
conferred  upon  him,  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  pa- 
pal throne,  at  a  juncture  so  delicate  and  critical  as  would 
have  demanded  all  the  sagacity  aad  eiptirienee  of  one  ef 
the  most  able  prelates  in  the  sacred  oe>Uege.  The  eardi* 
nals  themselves,  unable  to  give  a  reason  for  this  strange 
choice,  on  account  of  which,  as  they  marched  iu  pro* 
cession  from  the  conclave,  they  were  ioaded  with  iasuJis 
and  curses  by  tlie  Roman  'peo{>le,  ascribed  k  to  an  ioi* 
mediate  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  may  be  tmputad 
with  greater  certainty  to  the  intluence  of  Don  John  Ma* 
nuel,  the  imperial  ambassador,  who^  by  his  address  and 
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tntrigmt,  fflcililated  the  election  of  a  person  devoted  to    ^^^^ 
his  iBoeter  a  lerviee,  from  gralitude^  from  intereflt,  and  -^ —  ^=» 
from  inclination  ^ 

Beude  the  inflttenee  which  Charies  aconired  by  Ad*  ^^^  ^e- 
riOD  s  pronotioft,  it  threw  great  luvtre  on  his  adniintstra-thc  Mi* 
licM»  To  bcatovr  on  bis  fveoeptor  such  a  noble  recom-^^"^' 
pence,  and  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  one  whom  he  had 
raised  from  obscurity,  were  acts  of  uncommon  magnifi* 
cen»  and  power.  Franeis  observed,  with  the  sensibility 
of  a  rfvaiy  the  pre-eminence  which  the  emperor  was  gain-^ 
ing,  and  resolved  to  exert  himself  with  fresh  vigour,  in 
order  to  wresi  from  him  bis  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The 
Swisa,  that  they  might  make  some  reparation  to  the 
French  king  for  having  withdrawn  their  troops  from  his 
army  so  nnstasonably  as  to  occasion  the  loss  of  the  Mila» 
neae,  penaitted  him  to  levy  ten  thousand  men  in  the  re* 
pufaKa  Together  with  this  reinforcement,  Laatree  re« 
aeived  fram  the  king  a  small  sum  of  money,  which  en^- 
abkd  Mas  once  more  to  take  the  field,  and  after  seiseing, 
by  avprise  or  force,  wvcral  places  in  the  Milanese,  to 
within  a  fi?W  miles  of  the  capital  The  confede* 
frmy  was  in  no  condition  to  olistruct  his  progress ; 
far  though  tlie  inhabitants  of  Milan,  by  the  artifices  of 
Moroni,  and  by  the  popular  declamafions  of  a  monk 
wbom  be  eanployed,  were  inflamed  with  such  enthusiastic 
Mai  againsf  the  French  government  that  they  consented 
to  raiise  extraordinary  contriTYUtions,  Colonna  must  soon 
Inkvo  aband^tved  the  advantageoos  camp  which  he  had 
eipoaen  ail  Blcoeca,  and  have  dismissed  his  troops  for 
wmt  of  pay,  if  the  Swiss  in  the  French  service  had  not 
eiieo  racve  extricated  bias  out  of  his  difitcnfties. 

The  insolence  or  caprice  of  those  mercenaries  were  J^^«'«V* 
oltcn  no  less  fatal  to  their  friends,  than  their  ralour  and  the  battle 
dfaeipKne  were  formidable  to  thenr  enemies.   Having  now  °*  fi«««a» 
served  some  months  without  pay,  of  which  they  com- 

«  Herm.  Mormgi  ViU  Uadriani,  op.  Caspw  BimBan,  hat  Anaitt*  4» 
Hadr.  p.  St,     Conclav*  Hodr.  Ibid,  p.  144,  &c. 

rou  V.  F  p 
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*^j^^   plained  ioudij,  a  sum  destined  for  their  use  was  seat  fiom 
France  under  convoy  of  horse ;  but  Moroni,  whose  ti* 
gilant  eye  nothing  escaped,  posted  a  body  of  troops  ia 
their  way,  so  that  the  party  which  escorted  the  nKmey 
durst  not  advance.   Oa  receiving  iatelligence  of  this,  the 
Swiss  lost  all  patience,  and,  officers  as  well  as  soidien, 
crowding  around  LauCrec,  threatened  with  one  voice  ia- 
stantly  to  retire,  if  he  did  not  either  advance  the  pay 
which  was  due,  or  promise  to  lead  them  next  mocning  to 
battle.     In  vain  did  Lautrec  remonstrate  against  thoe 
demands,  representing  to  them  the  impoaiibility  of  the 
former,  and  the  rashness  of  the  latter,  which  must  be  at- 
tended with  certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy  occupied 
a  camp  naturally  of  great  strength,  and  whidi  by  art 
they  had  rendered  almost  inaccessible.     The  Swiss,  deaf 
to  reason,  and  persuaded  that  their  valour  was  cqiaUe 
of  surmounting  every  obstacle,  renewed  their  dnaaod 
with  great  fierceness,  offering  themselves  to  form  the  vto- 
guard,  and  to  begin  the  attack.      Lautrec,   unable  to 
overcome  their  obstinacy,  complied  with  tbeir  request; 
.  hoping,  perhaps,  that  some  of  those  unforeseen  accidents 
which  so  often  determine  the  fate  of  battles,  might  crown 
this  rash  enterprise  with  undeserved  success ;  and  con- 
vinccd  that  the  effects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  fatal 
than  those  which  would  certainly  follow  nf^n  the  retreat 
of  a  body  which  composed  one  half  of  his  army.    Next 

:.Uy.  morning  the  Swiss  were  early  in  the  field,  and  marched 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity  against  an  enemy  deeply  en- 
trenched on  every  side,  surrounded  with  artillery,  and 
prepared  to  receive  them.  As  they  advanced,  they  sos- 
tained  a  furious  cannonade  with  great  firmness,  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  their  own  artillery,  rushed  impetuously 
upon  the  intrenchments.  But,  after  incredible  efforts  of 
valour,  which  were  secoi^ded  with  great  spirit  by  the 
French,  having  lost  their  bravest  officers  and  best  soldiers, 
and  finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
enemy^s  works,  they  sounded  a  retreat ;  leaving  the  field 
of  battle,  however,  like  men  repulsed  but  not  vanquish- 
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tdy  in  close  arraj,  and  without  receiving  any  molestation    book 
from  the  enemy.  ====: 

Next  day,  such  as  survived  set  out  for  their  ©''^n  0^^'^**^^ 
country;  and  Lautrec,  despairing  of  being  able  to  make  of  the  mu 
any  further  resistance,  retired  into  France,  after  throwing**"^* 
garrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  few  other  places;  all  which, 
except  the  citadel  of  Cremona,  Colonna  soon  obliged  to 
surrender. 

Genoa,  howev^,  and  its  territories  remaining  subject  Low  Ge- 
to  France,  still  gave  Francis  considerable  footing  in  Italy,  °^* 
and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  execute  any  scheme  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Milanese.     But  Colonna,  rendered  enter- 
prising by  continual  success,  and  excited  by  the  solicit 
tatioos  of  the  faction  of  the  Adorni,  the  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  the  Fregosi,  who,  under  the  protection  of  France, 
possessed  the  chief  authority  in  Genoa,  determined  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  that  state,  and  accomplished  it 
with  amazing  facility.     He  became  master  of  Genoa  by    ^ 
an  accident  as  unexpected  as  that  which  had  given  hinl 
possession  of  Milan ;  and,  almost  without  opposition  or 
bloodshed,  the  power  of  the  Adorni  and  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  were  established  in  Genoa  *. 

Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected  Francis  ^ 
with  deep  concern,  which  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  viir.  dc- 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  an  English  herald,  who,  in  the^^Jj^'^^*^ 
name  of   his    sovereign,    declared  war  in  form  against  France. 
France.  This  step  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  treaty    *^  *'' 
which  Wolsey  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Bruges, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  secret.  Francis,  though 
he  had  reason  to  be  surprised  with  this  denunciation,  after 
having  been  at  such  pains  to  sooth  Henry  and  to  gain 
his  minister,  received  the  herald  with  great  composure 
and    dignity',    and,    without   abandoning  any  at  the 
schemes  which  he  was  forming  against  the  emperor,  began 
vigorous  preparations  for  resisting  this  new  enemy.     His 
treasury,  however,  being  exhaused  by  the  efforts  which 

»  Jovii  Vita  Ferdin.  Davali.  p.  S-W.     Cuic.  I.  :  iv,  p.  233. 
'  Journal  d«  Louise  de  Savoie,  p.  199. 
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^^    he  bad  dready  madf ,  as  well  as  by  the  suom  ba  expanded 
ft]  on  his  pleasures,  be  had  recourse  to  extraordinary  expe- 

^^'^  dients  for  supplying  it*  Several  new  offices  were  created 
and  exposed  to  sale ;  the  royal  demesnes  were  alienated ; 
unusual  taxes  were  imposed :  and  the  toaab  of  St  Martin 
was  stripped  of  a  rail  of  massive  silver,  with  which  Louis 
XI.  in  one  pf  bis  fits  of  devotion,  bad  encircled  it.  By 
means  of  these  expedients  be  was  enabled  to  levy  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  to  put  the  frontier  towoa  in  a  good 
posture  of  defence. 
Clnrlei  The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous  to  draw 

£iiglaod.  AS  much  advantage  as  possible  from  the  accession  of  such 
a  powerful  ally;  and  the  prosperous  situation  of  his 
affairs  at  this  time  permitting  him  to  set  out  for  Spain, 
where  his  presence  was  extremely  necessary,  he  visbed 
the  court  of  England  in  his  way  to  that  country*  He 
proposed  by  this  interview  not  only  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  which  united  him  with  Henry,  and 
to  excite  him  to  push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour, 
but  hoped  to  remove  ai^y  disgust  or  resentment  that 
Wolsey  might  have  conceived  on  account  of  the  mortifj-* 
ing  disappointment  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  kte 
conclave.  His  success  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expeeta« 
tions ;  and,  by  his  artful  address,  during  a  residence  of 
six  weeks  in  England,  he  gained  not  only  the  king  and 
the  minister,  but  the  nation  itself.  Henry,  whose  vaaity 
was  sensrbly  flattered  by  such  a  visit,  as  well  as  by  the 
studied  respect  with  which  the  emperor  treated  hkn  on 
every  occasion,  entered  warmly  into  ail  his  schemes.  The 
cardinal  foreseeing,  from  Adrian^s  age  and  infinnilies, 
a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  papal  see,  dissembled  or  fotgot 
bis  resentment ;  and  as  Charles,  besides  augmeotiiig  the 
pensions  which  he  had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed 
his  promise  of  favouring  his  pretensions  to  the  papacy 
with  ail  his  interest,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  foraier, 
and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter,  by  fresh 
services.  The  nation,  sharing  in  the  glory  of  its  mo* 
narcb,  and  pleased  with  the  confidence  which  the  emperor 
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iAbcqA  ia  tlM  English  bj  crcstisig  tbs  earl  of  Surrey  bU    book 
high-adfliirsl,  diwoveied  ao  less  iiiclinati«»i  io  commences 


hoittlktes  tiian  Henry  himself.  '^""^ 

In  order  to  give  Charles,  before  he  left  England^  aThe£ng* 
proof  of  this  geaieml  anlourt  Surrey  sailed  with  stich  forces  ^ rtneT  * 
as  were  ready,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Nortnandy. 
He  then  made  a  descent  on  firetagne,  where  he  plun- 
dared  and  burnt  MorUux  and  some  other  places  of  less 
conaeqneficf.  After  these  slight  eKoirsions,  attended  with 
greater  dishonour  than  damage  to  France,  he  repaired  to 
Calaia,  and  took  the  command  of  the  principal  army, 
cMDHsting  of  sisteen  thousand  men ;  with  which,  having 
joined  the  Flemish  troops  under  the  count  de  Buren,  he 
advanced  into  Pioardy.  The  army  which  Francis  had 
aaserobled  was  far  inferior  in  number  to  these  united 
bodies;  but,  during  the  long  wars  between  the  two  with  lUtie 
nations,  the  French  had  discovered  the  proper  method  of '"^'^^^ 
defending  their  country  against  the  English.  They  had 
been  taught  by  their  misfortunes  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  to  endeavour,  by  throwing 
garrisons  into  every  place  capable  of  resistance,  by 
watching  all  the  enemy's  motions,  by  intercepting  their 
coQYoys,  attacking  their  advanced  posts,  and  harassing 
them  continually  .with  their  numerous  cavalry,  to  ruin 
them  with  the  length  of  the  war,  or  to  beat  them  by 
piece-meal.  This  plan  the  duke  of  Vendome,  the  Frwch 
general  in  Picardy,  pursued  with  no  less  prudence  than 
auceass,  and  hot  only  prevented  Surrey  from  taking  any 
town  of  importMKe,  but  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his 
Anny,  greatly  reduced  by  fatigue,  by  want  of  provisions, 
and  by  the  loss  which  it  had  sustained  in  several  unsuc« 
cessful  skirmisfies. 

Thus  ended  the  second  campaign,  in  a  war  the  most 
general  that  had  hitherto  been  kindled  in  Europe;  and 
though  Francis,  by  his  mother's  ill-timed  resentment,  by 
the  disgusting  insolence  of  his  general,  and  the  caprice 
of  the  mercenary  troops  which  he  employed,  had  lost  hb 
ooaquests  in  Itdiy,  yet  all  the  powers  coosbined  against 
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him  bad  aoC  hetm  able  to  maakt  maf  imfnakm  cm  \m 
'hcreditaty  ikwnmiiwi ;  sad,  wlmepu  they  cither  intaided 
or  atlempted  an  atlad^,  he  was  wcl  pefMted  to  receire 
them* 
Soirvas'*  While  the  Christian  princes  were  that  wasting  eack 
^^"^  others  strength,  Soljmian  the  Mi^iiceni  entered  Hun- 
gary with  a  nomeroos  anny,  and  inTesting,  Belgrade, 
wfaicli  was  deemed  the  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom 
against  the  Turkish  arms,  soon  ibrced  it  to  surrender. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  turned  his  victorious  arms 
against  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  scat  at  that  time  of 
the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  small  state 
he  attacked  with  such  a  numefous  army  as  the  lords  of 
Asia  have  been  accustomed  in  eveiy  age  to  bring  into  the 
field.  Two  hundred  thcNisand  men  and  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  sail  a|q>eared  against  a  town  defended  by  a 
garrison  consisting  of  five  thousand  soldiers  and  si& 
hundred  knights,  under  the  command  of  Villiers  de  Tlsie 
Adam,  the  grand  master,  whose  wisdom  and  valour 
rendered  jiim  worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a  dangerous 
juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  suspect  the  desti- 
nation of  Solyman^s  vast  armaments  than  he  dispatched 
messengers  to  all  the  Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid 
against  the  common  enemy.  But,  though  every  prince 
in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  the  great  bulwark 
of  Christendom  in  the  east,  and  trusted  to  the  gallantry 
of  its  knights  as  the  best  security  against  the  progress  of 
the  Ottoman  arms;  though  Adrian,  with  a  seal  which 
became  the  head  and  father  of  the  church,  exhorted  the 
contending  powers  to  forget  their  private  quarrels,  and, 
by  uniting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  infidels  from  de* 
stroying  a  society  whicli  did  honour  to  the  Christian 
name;  yet  so  violent  and  implacable  was  the  animosity 
of  both  parties,  that,  regardless  of  tlie  danger  to  which 
they  exposed  all  Europe,  and  unmoved  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  grand  master,  or  the  admonitions  of  the^  pope^ 
they  suffered  Solyman  to  carry  on  bis  operations  against 
Rhodes  without  disturbance.    The  grand  master,  afler 
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iocredible  efforts  of  courage,  of  patience,  and  of  military    book 
conduct,  during  a  siege  of  six  months ;  after  sustaining 
many  assaults,  and  disputing  every  post  with  amazing     '^^^* 
obstinacy,  was  obliged  at  last  to  yield  to  numbers ;  and 
baving  obtained   an   honourable   capitulation  from  the 
sultan,  who  admired  and  respected  his  virtue,  he  surren- 
dered the  town,  which  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
and  destitute  of  every  resource  '.     Charles  and  Francis, 
ashamed  of  having  occasioned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom 
by  their  ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
blame  of  it  on  each  other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater 
justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both.  The  emperor,  by  way 
of  reparation,  granted  the  knights  of  St  John  the  small 
island  of  Malta,   in  which  they  fixed  their  residence, 
retaining,  though  with  less  power  and  splendour,  their 
ancient  spirit  and  implacable  enmity  to  the  infidels. 

■  Fontanus  de  Bello  Rhodio,  ap.  Scard.  Script.  Rer.  German,  vol.  ii» 
f^  8S.    P*  Baire,  Hist.  d*AUem.  torn,  yiii,  57. 
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BOOK  ^"^^^*^'  ii^iAg  ^^  ^  sttlisraetion  of  fleeing  IiMti> 
III.  KHes  begun  between  FrafRce  and  England,  took  leare  of 
i5a».     Henry,  and  arrived  in  Spain  on  the  ierenteentk  of  June 

Civil  war  He  fotind  that  country  jnst  beginning  to  recorer  order 
OS  1  c.  ^^j  strength,  after  the  uiseries  of  a  civil  war^  to  whicb 
it  had  been  exposed  d«rring  his  absence;  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  which,  as  it  was  but  little  con* 
nected  with  the  other  events  which  happened  in  Europe, 
hath  been  reserved  to  this  place. 

lomirrf^c-        No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  cortes  assembled  in 

voa^o    o-Qjiiicjjj  i^aj  voted  the  emperor  a /reeg-j/V,  without  ob» 
taining  the  redress  of  any  one  grievance,  tban  it  excited 

May,  xjao.  ^"^^^^^1   indignation.     The  citizens   of  Toledo,  who 
considered  themselves,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed,  as  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Castilian  commons,  finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to 
the  remonstrances  of  their  deputies  against  that  uncon- 
stitutioniil  grant,  took  arms  with  tumultuary  violence, 
and  seizing  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  were  fortified, 
attacked  the  alcazar  or  castle,  which  they  soon  obliged 
the  governor  to  surrender.     Emboldened  by  this  success, 
they  deprived  of  all  authority  every  person  whom  thej 
suspected  of  any  attachment  to  the  court,  established  a 
'  popular  form  of  government,  composed  of  deputies  from 

the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  and  levied  troops  in  their 
own  defence.     The  chief  leader  of  the  people  in  these  io^ 
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^on  John  de  P^dilla,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  comraendator  of  Castile,'  a  young  nobleman  of  a  ge- 
nerous temper,  of  undaunted  courage,  and  possessed  of 
the  talents,  as  well  as  of  the  ambition,  which,  in  times  of 
civil  discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence*. 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  produced  ef- Of  Segovia. 
fects  still  more  fatal.  Tordestllas,  one  of  their  representa-* 
tires  in  the  late  cortes,  had  voted  for  the  donative  ;  and 
hefng  a  bold  and  haughty  ma?*,  ventured,  upon  his  return, 
to  call  together  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  great  church, 
that  he  might  give  them,  according  to  custom,  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  in  that  assembly.  But  the  multi- 
tude, unable  to  bear  his  insolence,  in  attempting  to  justi- 
fy what  they  thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  gates 
of  the  church  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  seizing  the  un- 
happy TordeslHas,  dragged  him  through  the  streets,  with 
a  thousand  curses  and  insults,  towards  the  place  of  pub- 
lic execution.  In  vain  did  the  dean  and  canons  come 
forth  in  procession  with  the  holy  sacrament,  in  order  to 
appease  their  rage.  In  vain  did  the  monks  of  tho&e  hio- 
nasteries  by  which  they  passed  conjure  them  on  their 
knees  to  spare  his  life,  dr  at  least  allov^  him  time  to 
confess,  and  to  receive  absolution  of  his  sins.  Without 
listening  to  the  dictates  either  of  hiitnanity  or  religion, 
they  cried  out,  *  that  the  hangman  alone  could  absolve 
»och  a  traitor  to  his  country.*  They  then  hurried  him 
along  with  greater  violence ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had 
expired  under  their  hands,  they  hung  him  up,  with  bis 
head  downwards,  on  the  common  gibbet  K  The  same 
spirit  seised  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos,  Zamora,  and  se- 
veral other  cities ;  and  though  their  representatives,  ta- 
king warning  from  the  fate  of  Tordesillas,  had  been  so 
wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely  flight,  they  were 
burnt  iti  efiBgy,  their  houses  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
their  effects  consumed  with  fire ;  and  such  was  the  horror 
which  the  people  had  conceived  against  them,  as  betray- 
ers of  the  public  liberty,  that  not  one  in  those  licentious 

•  Sandov.  p  77.  *  P.  Mart.  Ep.  •71. 
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^m^    muUitudcs  would  touch  any  tbing,  however  Tduablr^ 
..^.J:^^  which  had  belonged  to  theln^ 

Meaium        Adrian,  at  that  time  regent  'of  Spain^  had  scarcely  fix^^ 
of  Adrian,  ^  ^h^  j^^^  of  hh  government  at  Valladotid,  when  he  was 

iJi  order  lo     ,  *       .  i  pi-  •  -tt     - 

punish  alarmed  with  an  account  oi  these  insurrections.  He  im- 
'  rT^  •  mediately  assembled  the  privy  council,  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  proper  method  of  suppressing  them.  Tbc 
oounsellors  differed  in  opinion ;  some  insisting  that  it  was 
necessary  to  check  this  audacious  spirit  in  its  infancjf 
by  a  severe  execution  of  justice;  others  advising  to  treat 
with  lenity  a  people  who  had  some  reason  to  be  incensed^ 
and  not  to  drive  them  beyond  all  the  bounds  oi  duty  by 
an  ill-timed  rigour.  The  sentiments  of  the  former  being 
warmly  supported  by  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  a  person  of  great  authority,  but  cho- 
leric and  impetuous,  were  approved  by  Adriao^  whose 
zeal  to  support  his  mastery's  authority  hurried  him  into  a 
measure,  to  which,  from  his, natural  caution  and  timidi* 
ty,  he  would  otherwise  have  been  averse.  He  command- 
ed RonquiUo,  one  of  the  king^s  judges,,  to  repair  instantly 
to  Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  mutioy* 
and  to  proceed  against  the  delinquents  according  to  law ; 
and,  lest  the  people  should  be  so  outrageous  as  to  resist 
his  authority ,^  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  appoint- 
Hia  troops  ^  ^^  attend  him.  The  Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they 
fepuited  at  niigbl  cxpcct  from  a  judge  so  well  known  for  bis  austere 
^'^^"'  and  unforgiving  temper,  took  arms  with  one  consent,  and 
having  mustered  twelve  thousand  men,  shut  their  gates 
against  him.  Ronquillo,  enraged  at  this  insult,  denoun- 
ced them  rebels  and  outlaws ;  and  his  troops  seising  aU 
the  avenues  to  the  town,  hoped  that  it  would  soon  bt 
obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  The  inha- 
bitants, however,  defended  themselves  with  vigour ;  and 
having  received  a  considerable  reinforcement  irom  Tole^ 
do,  under  the  command  of  Padilla,  attacked  Ropquillo, 
and  forced  him  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  and 
military  chest  ^. 

«  Sandoval*  103.    P.  Mart.  Bp.  674. 

*  SandovaU  U2,     P.  Mart.  £p,  6Z9.     Minianf^^otinf^  15^ 
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Upon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  wbom    ^^^ 
the  emperor  had  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 


forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an  army,  and  to  besiege  ^„^  ^^  jifg. 
Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del  ^^"*^<^ 
Campo,  where  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  established  a  vast 
magazine  of  military  stores,  would  not  suffer  him  to  draw 
from  it  a  train  of  battering  cannon,  or  to  destroy  their 
countrymen  with  those  arms  which  had  been  prepared 
against  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  Fonseca,  who  could 
not  execute  his  orders  without  artillery,  determined  to 
seize  the  magazine  by  force ;  and  the  citizens  standing  on 
their  defence,  he  assaulted  the  town  with  great  briskness ; 
but  his  troops  were  so  warmly  received,  that,  despairing  ^  ^^ 
of  carrying  the  place,  he  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses, 
in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  abandon  the  walls,  in 
erder  to  save  their  families  and  effects.  Instead  of  that, 
the  expedient  to  which  he  had  recourse  served  only  to 
increase  their  fury,  and  he  was  repulsed  with  great  dis- 
grace; while  the  flames,  spreading  from  street  to  street, 
Feduced  to  ashes  almost  the  whole  town,  one  of  the  most 
eonsiderable  at  that  time  in  Spain,  and  the  great  mart  for 
the  manufactures  of  Segovia  and  several  other  cities.  As 
the  warehouses  were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the  ap- 
proaching fair,  the  loss  was  immense,  and  was  felt  uni- 
▼eraaily.  This,  added  to  the  impression  which  such  a 
cruel  action  made  on  a  people  long  unaccustomed  to  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  enraged  the  Castiiians  almost  to 
madness.  Fonseca  became  the  object  of  general  hatred, 
and  was  branded  with  the  name  of  incendiary,  and  ene^ 
iDj  to  his  country.  Even  the  citizens  of  Valladolid, 
whom  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto  restrain- 
ed, declared  that  they  could  no  longer  remain  inactive 
apeetators  of  the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen.  Taking 
arma  with  no  less  fury  than  the  other  cities,  they  burnt 
Feoseca^s  house  to  the  ground,  elected  new  magistrates, 
raised  soldiers,  appointed  officers  to  command  them,  and 
guarded  their  walls  with  as  much  diligence  as  if  an  ene* 
tnf  liad  been  ready  to  attack  them. 
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^9S^       The  caidinaK  though  Tirtuous  and  disinterested,  and 
.capable  of  governing  the  kingdom  with  honour  in  ttme» 


Adrian  dif.  ^^  tranquillity,  possessed  neither  the  courage  nor  the  sa- 
hanvishu  gacity  Decessarj  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  Finding 
^^^  himself  unable  to  check  these  outrages,  committed  under 
his  own  eje,  he  attea\pted  to  appease  the  people,  by  pro- 
testipg  that  Fonseca  had  exceeded  his  orders,  and  had, 
by  his  rash  co<iduct,  oflfended  him,  as  much  as  he  bad 
injured  them.  This  condescension,  the  e^ect  of  irreso- 
luiioa  and  timidity,  rendered  the  maleconteuts  holder 
and  more  insolent ;  and  the  cardinal  having  soon  after 
recalled  t>*onseca,  and  dismijised  his  troops,  which  be 
could  no  longer  afford  to  pay,  as  the  treasury,  drained 
by  the  r^paciousnes.8  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  ^^ 
ceived  no  supply  from  the  great  cities,  which  were  all  ia 
arms,  the  people  were  left  at'  full  liberty jiK>  act  without 
controuK  and  scarcely  any  shadow  of  power  remained  ia 
his  hands. 
The  Ticw»      jj^jp  ^grg  jh^  proceedings  of  the  commons  tl^  effects 

and  pre-  ,-  .11  ..j^ 

teniions  of  merely  of  popular  and  tumultuary  rage ;  they  aimaa  ait 
mortof*  Staining  redress  of  their  political  grievaiiceai  and  an 
CastUc.  establishment  of  public  liberty  on  a  secure  basis ;  o|»jects 
worthy  o{  all  tlie  zeal  which  they  discovered  in  contend- 
ing for  them.  The  feudal  government  in  Spain  was  at 
that  time  in  a  s^te  mojpe  favourable  to  liberty  than  ia 
any  other  of  the  great  ]^uropean,  kingdoms.  Thb  was 
owing  chie^y  to  the  nuipber  of  great  cities  ia  that  coaiH 
ijj ;  a  circumstance  I  have  alreiidy  taken  notice  of»  and 
which  contributes  more  than  any  other  to  naitigate  the 
rigour  oC  the  feudal  institutions,  and  to  introduce  a  hiopi 
liberal  and  equal  form  of  government.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  city  formed  a  great  corporation,  with  valuable 
immunities  and  privileges ;  they  were  delivered  from  a 
state  of  subjection  and  vassalage ;  they  were  admitted  to 
a  considerable  share  in  the  legislature ;  they  had  acquired 
the  arts  of  industry,  without  which  cities  cannot  sub- 
sist :  they  had  accumulated  wealth,  by  engaging  in  com- 
merce ;  and,  being  free  and  independent  themselves  were 
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f ver  reidj  to  act  as  the  guardiaiu  of  the  public  freedom    book 
and  independence.     The  genius  of  the  internal  govern*. 


meat  established  among  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  which,  '•^^* 
even  in  countries  wbtre  despotic  power  prevails  most,  is 
dspocratical  and  republican,  rendered  tb.e  idea  of  liberty 
fsmiliar  and  dear  to  them.  Their  representatives  in  the 
cortes  were  accustomed,  with  equal  spirit,  to  check  the 
encroachments  of  the  king,  an^d  the  oppression  of  this 
nobles.  They  endeavoured  to  extend  the  privileges  of 
their  own  order ;  they  laboured  t(^  shake  off  the  remain* 
ing  encumbrances  with  v^hich  the  spirit  of  feudal  poliqr, 
bvQurable  only  to  the  nobles,  had  burdened  them ;  and, 
conscious  of  heiug  one  of  the  most  considerable  orders  in 
the  state,  were  ambitious  of  becoming  the  most  powerful 

The  present  juncture  appeared  favourable  for  pushing^  . 
Vij  new  claim,     Theiir  sovereign  was  absent  from  hisfedency, 
dominioiis;  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  ministers  he  had^J^'^^, 

J  '  name  of 

lo&t  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects ;  the  p^opk,the  Hdy 
exasperated  by  many  injuries,  had  taken  arms,  though^"'*^ 
vitho^fc  concert,  almost  by  general  consent ;  they  were 
aauniiited  with  rage  qapable  of  carrying  them  to  the  <nost 
violent  extremes ;  the  iroyal  treasury  was  exhausted  ;  the 
kiogdoQ^  destitute  of  troops ;  and  the  govermnent  cott* 
iBitted  to  a  stranger,  of  gre^  virtue  indeed,  but  of  abili- 
ties unequal  to  such  fk  trust.  The  first  care  of  Padilla^ 
and  th?  oth^  popular  leaders,  who  observed  and  deter- 
Baned  to  improve  these  circun^tanees,  was  to  eatabUsb 
same  form  of  uniop  or  association  among  the  malecoo- 
tsats^  that  they  might  act  with  greater  regularity)  and 
paiBue  one  commote  end;  aiid  as  the  different  cities  had 
been  prompted  to,  t^e  arms  by  the  same  motives,  and 
Wfife  aecustOBi^d  to  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  body 
from,  the  rest  o(  thie  subjects,  they  did  not  find  this  dii^ 
cub.  A  general  convei^ion  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Avila  V  deputies  appeared  there  in  name  of  aimost  all  the 
cities  entitled  to  have  representatives  in  the  cortes ;  they 
all  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  oath,  to  live  and  die  in 
the  service  of  the  king,  and  in  defence  of  the  privileges 
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BOOK    of  their  order ;  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the  holy  juiUa 
iiOr  association,  proceeded  to  deliberate  concerning  the 


*^***     state  of  the  nation,  and  the  proper  method  of  redressing 
They  dit-    its  grievances.     The  first  that  naturally  presented  itself 
Adrian*«     ^^^  ^^^  nomination  of  a  foreigner  to  be  regent ;  this  they 
mthoricy.   declared  with  one  voice  to  be  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  resolved  to  send  a  de- 
putation of  their  members  to  Adrian,  requiring  him,  in 
their  name,  to  lay  aside  all  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and 
to  abstain  for  the  future  from  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction 
which  they  had  pronounced  illegal  ^ 
Getpotset-      While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold  reso- 
Qu  °^  To-  '"*'®'*»  Padilla  accomplished  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest 
znwi,         advantage  to  the  cause.      After  relieving  Segovia,  be 
Aug.  »9*    marched  suddenly  to  TordesiUas,  the  place  where  the  un- 
happy queen  Joanna  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her 
husband ;  and,  being  favoured  by  the  inhabitants,  was 
admitted  into  the  town,  and  became  master  of  her  per- 
son ;  for  the  security  of  which  Adrian  had  neglected  to 
take  proper  precautions'.     Padilla  waited  immediately 
upon  the  queen,  and,  accosting  her  with  that  profound 
respect  which  she  exacted  from  the  few  persons  whom 
she  deigned  to  admit  into  her  presence,  acquainted  her 
at  large  with  the  miserable  condition  of  her  Castilian sub- 
jects under  the  government  of  her  son  ;  who  being  desti- 
tute of  experience  himself,  permitted  hu  foreign  ministers 
to  treat  them  with  such  rigour  as  had  obliged  them  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
The  queen,  as  if  she  had  been  awakened  out  of  a  lethar- 
gy; expressed  great  astonishment  at  what  he  said,  and 
told  him,  that  as  she  had  never  heard,  until  that  mo- 
ment, of  the  death  of  her  father,  or  known  the  suffifirings 
of  her  people,  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  her,  but 
that  now  she  would  take  care  to  provide  a  sufficient  reme- 
dy ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  added  she,  let  it  be  yourcoii- 

•  p.  Mart.  Ep.  691. 

>  Vita  deir  Impcr.  Carl.  V,  dell'  Alf.  UHoa.  V«n.  1509,  p.  67.  Mi- 
n'tana,  Contin.  p.  17.  ' 
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eern  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  public  welfare.     Pa-    BOOK 
dilla,  too  eager  in  forming  a  conclusion  agreeable  to  his  ^ 


wishes,  mistook  this  lucid  interval  of  reason  for  a  perfect  '^^^' 
retam  of  that  faculty,  and  acquainting  the  junta  with 
what  had  happened,  advised  them  to  remove  to  Torde- 
siJias,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  in  that  place.  This 
WBs  instantly  done ;  but  though  Joanna  received  very 
graciously  an  address  of  the  junta,  beseeching  her  to 
take  upon  herself  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
in  token  of  her  compliance,  admitted  all  the  deputies  to 
kiss  her  hand  ;  though  she  was  present  at  a  tournament 
held  on  that  occasion,  and  seemed  highly  satisfied  with 
both  these  ceremonies,  which  were  conducted  with  great 
magnificence  in  order  to  please  her;  she  soon  relapsed  in« 
to  her  former  mehmcholy  and  suUenness,  and  could  never 
be  brought,  by  any  arguments  or  entreaties,  to  sign  any 
one  paper  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  business  ^. 

The  junta,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  this  last  cir-  q^^  ^ 
cumstance,  carried  on  all  their  deliberations  in  the  namegovern- 
of  Joanna;  and  as  the  Castilians,  who  idolized  the  me^her^Dame, 
mory  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonderful  attachment  to  her 
daughter,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  had  consented 
to  assume  the  reigns  of  government,  than  the  people  ex- 
pressed the  most  universal  and  immoderate  joy ;  and  be- 
lieving her  recovery  to  be  complete,  ascribed  it  to  a  mi- 
neulous  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  order  to  rescue  their 
country  from  the  oppression  of  foreigners.     The  junta,  tod  dqtriye 
conscious  of  the  reputation  and  power  which  they  had^^^'^®^ 
acquired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  royal  authority, 
were  no  longer  satisfied  with  requiring  Adrian  to  resign 
the  office  of  regent;  they  detached  Padilla  to  Vailadolid 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  ordering  him  to  seise 
such  members  of  the  council  as  were  still  in  that  city,  to 
conduct  them  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  bring  away  the  seals 
of  the  kingdom,  the  public  archives,  and  treasury-^books. 
Padilla,  who  was  received  by  the  citizens  as  the  deliverer 
of  his  country,  executed  his  commission  with  great  ex- 
i  Sandov.  164^    P.  Mart.  £p.  68<  666. 
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fioOK    acttiess ;  permitting  Adrian,  however,  still  to  reside  at 
— ■      1.  ValUdolid^  though  only  as  a  private  persooi  and  with- 

'^**  out  any  shadow  of  power  K 
The  empe-  The  etnperor  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these  tnuH- 
rnr  aii^ni.  m^ti^ns  were  transmilted  whtic  he  was  still  in  Flanders 
was  sensible  of  his  own  imprudence  and  that  of  his  mi- 
nisters, in  having  despised  too  long  the  mnrmttrs  and  re- 
monstrances of  the  Castilians.  He  beheld^  with  deep 
concern,  a  kingdom,  the  most  valuabie  of  any  he  possess- 
ed, and  in  which  lay  the  strength  and  sinews  of  his 
pow«r,  just  ready  to  disown  his  authority,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  pinnged  in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 
But* though  his  presence  might  have  averted  this  calami- 
ty, he  could  not  at  that  time  visit  Spain,  without  endan* 
gering  the  imperial  crown,  and  allowing  the  French  king 
full  leisure  to  execute  his  ambitious  schemes.  The  onl; 
His  met-  point  now  to  be  deliberated  upon  was«  whether  he  should 
rel^to  attempt  to  gain  the  malacontents  by  indulgence  and  eon- 
thc  maie-  ecssions,  or  prepare  directly  to  suppress  them  by  force  { 
^^  """  and  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  former,  while,  at  the 
asune  time,  if  that  should  fail  of  success,  he  prepared  for 
the  latter.  For  this  purpose,  he  issued  circular  letters  to 
all  the  cities  of  Castile,  exhorting  them,  in  most  geode 
terms,  and  with  assurances  of  full  pardon,  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  he  promised  such  cities  as  had  remaiaed 
faithful,  not  to  exact  from  thetn  the  subsidy  granted  ia 
the  late  cortes,  and  offered  the  same  faVour  to  such  as 
returned  to  their  duty ;  he  engaged  that  no  office  shoald 
be  conferred  for  the  future  upon  any  but  native  Castiiiam. 
On  the  other  hand,'  he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting  them 
to  appear  with  vigour  in  defibnce  of  their  own  rights  an4 
those  of  the  crown,  against  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
commons ;  he  af^ointed  the  high  admiral,  lion  Fadriqae 
Enriquex,  and  the  high  conatable  of  Castile,  Don  Inigo 
de  Veiasco,  two  noblemen  of  great  abilities,  as  well  ■$ 
influence,  regents  of  the  kingdom,  in  conjunction  with 
Adrian ;  and  he  gave  them  full  power  and  inatractioni) 

«•  SandoT.  1T4.     P.  Mart.  Ep.  791. 
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{ftbrobtttMcjr  of  the  malecoDtenis  should  render  it  ne-  ^2[.^ 
cessary,  t»  vindicate  the  royal  authority  hy  force  of  anm  ^.  bbssb 
Tiiese  coaceisioits,  which,  at  the  tiiue  of  bis  leaving  Thei^ 
Spain,  would  have  fully  satisfied  the  people,  came  °^^[t^,^of 
tooiate  to  produce  any  effect.  The  juaila,  relyii^  on  the  the  jimu 
wumimity  with  which  the  nation  submitted  to  their  eu-^^heh^^f 
tJiority,  elated. with  the  success  which  liitherto  had  ao-^^^n^o*- 
companied  all  tlieir  undertakings,  and  seeing  no  nxilitary 
foFoe  collected  to  defeat  or  .obstruct  their  designs,  aimell 
it  a  more  thorough  reformation  of  political  abuses.  They 
bad  been  emfdoyed  for  some  tiode  in  prqmring  a  remoo- 
strance,  containing  a  targe  enumeration,  not  only  of  tbe 
^ievaaces  of  which  they  craved  redress,  but  of  &ucb  new 
ifgulatioBs  as  they  thought  necessary  for  the  security  of 
tlieir  iiberttes.  This  remonstrance,  which  m  divided  into 
Duuiy  articles  relating  to  all  the  different  members  q( 
vbich  tbe  constitution  was  composed,  as  well  as  tlie  va^ 
rioQs  departments  in  the  administration  of  government, 
fumisbea  us  with  more  authentic  evidence  concerning  the 
intentbns  of  tbe  junta,  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  tesii* 
mony  of  the  later  Spanish  historians,  irf  ho  lived  in  times 
when  it  became  fashionable  and  even  necessary  to  repr^^ 
sent  the  conduct  of  tbe  maleconlents  in  the  wor^t  l.ighi;» 
and  as  flowing  from,  the  worst  motives.  After  a  long  pr^- 
ambie  concerning  the  various  calamities  under  which  the 
nation  groaned,  and  the  errors  and  corruption  in  govern- 
ment to  which  they  were  to  be  imputed,  they  take  notice 
of  the  exemphury  patience  wherewith  the  people  liad  en* 
dured  them,  until  self-preservation,  uid  the  duty  which 
tbey  owed  to  their  country,  bad  obliged  them  to  ass^nble, 
in  order  to  provide  in  a  legal  manner  for  their  own 
Mfety,  and  that  of  the  constitutieo.  For  this  jHirpose, 
tbey  demanded  that  tbe  king  would  be  pleased  to  return 
to  bis  Spanish  dominions,  and  reside  there,  as  all  their 
former  monarchs  had  done ;  that  he  would  not  marry 
but  with  consent  of  the  cortes ;  that  if  he  should  be. 
•bilged  at  any  time  to  leave  tbe  kingdom,  it  shall  not  be 

*  p.  Heuter.  Ben  Aurtr.  lib.  \u\,  c.  S;  p.  188. 
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^?n  ^  lawful  to  appoint  Bnf  fofeigtfer  to  6e  f«geiit ;  that  tR^ 
^present  nomififi^ioii  of  Cafdinfti  Adrian  to  that  offiee  shall 
instantly  be  declared  void  ;*  that  be  woiihl  not,  at  hi^ 
retumr,  bring  along  with  him  any  Fiemtn^  or  other 
strangers ;  that  no  foreign  troops  shall,  on  any  pretence 
irhatet'er,  be  introduced  intb  the  kingdom;  that  none 
bat  natires  shall  be  eapabte-of  bofding  any  oflice  or  be- 
nefice either  *in  choreh  or  state  r  that  no  foreigner  shall 
be  nataralized ;  that  free  qmutem  shall  not  be  granted  to 
soldiers,  norto  the  members  of  the  king's  househoUt  for 
any  longer  time  than  six  days,  and  that  trnfy  vhen  the 
court  is  in  »  progress ;  that  all  the  taxes  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  same  stMe  tliey  were  in  at  the  death  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella ;  that  aH  alienations  of  the  r^al*  demesnes  or  reve- 
nues since  that  queenVdttath  shall  be  resumed  ^  that  aH 
nevrtdBfteB  ciMted  since  that  period  shall  be  obolisbed; 
Ibat  thesubsidy  granted  by  the  late  cortes-in  Galicia  shall 
not  be  exacted ;  that  in  all  future  cortes^each  city  shall 
send  one  representative  of  die  clergy,  one  of  the  gentry, 
and  one  of  the  commons^  each  to  be  deeted  by  his  own 
order ;  that  the  crown  shall'  net  influence  or  direct  any 
city  with  regard  to  the*clMeeof  its  representatires  ;  that 
no  member  of  the  cortes  shall  receive  air oftcem*  pension 
from  the  king,'eitber  for  himself  or  for  any  of  bis*  fismilyv 
under  pain  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  his  goods ;  that 
oaek  city  or  community  shall  pay  a  competent  salary  to 
its  reprmentntiTe,  for  his  maintenance  dnrfaig  his  attend* 
ance  on  the  eortev;  thai  the  eoftes  shall  assemble  once  in 
three  years  at  least,  whether  sonunoned  by  the  king  or 
not,  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  obsenration  of  the  ar- 
ticles now  agreed  upon,  and  deliberate  concerning  public 
i^irs ;  that  the  rewards  which  have  been  given  or  pro- 
mised to  any  of  the  members  of  the  eortes  beU  in  Gali* 
cia,  shall  be  revoked  v  that^  it  shall  be  dechu^  a  capital 
crime  to  send  goM,  silver,  or  jewels  out  of  the  kingdom; 
that  judges  shall  have  fixed  salaries  assigned  them,  and 
shall  not  receive  any  share  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures  of 
persons  condemned  by  them ;.  that  no  grant  of  the  goo(S 
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W^MTSOM  mxmtd  ahdl  be  vslid,  if  given  before -aenteaee  ^^^^ 
was  proMsaeed  ageinil  tbem ;  thai  all  privil^;e8  which  .._Jmj 
the  aobks  have  at  anjr  time  obUined,  lo  the  pr^udice  of  '^^^ 
the  QomnuMis,  ehall  be  revoked ;  that  the  gbveronaeot  of 
cidctor  towas  ahaU  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  noble- 
mea ;  that  the  posaetaioui  of  the  nobility  thaU.  be  fubject 
te  all  jNiblie  taxea  in  the  same  manner  as  thoae  pf  the 
commons ;  that  an  inquiiy  be  made  into  th^  ccmduGt  of 
fucb  aa  have  been  entrusted  with  the  managemeat  of  the 
rojal  patrimony  since  the  aeeesaion  of  Ferdinand  4  and 
if  (be  king  do  not,  within  thirty  days,  appoint  persona 
properly  qualified  for  that  aervice,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
tlie  cortes  to  nominate  them ;  that  indulgences  ahall  not 
he  preached  or^persed  in  the  kingdom  until  the  cause 
of  publishing  them  be  examined  and  approved  of  by  the 
eortes ;  that  all  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences  shall  be  faithfully  employed  in  carrying  00  war 
■gaittst  the  infidels;  that  such  prelates  as  do  not  reside 
io  their  dioceses  six  months  in  the  year,  shall  fbrtisit  their 
reveaaes  duriiq^  the  tiaoe  they  are  absent ;  ihat  theecde* 
siastical  judges  and  their  officers  ahall  not  exact  greater 
fees  than  tfaose  which  are  paid  in  the  secular  eourts  4  that 
the  present  archbiahop  of  Toledo,  being  a  foretgnrt,  be 
«<HBpelled  to  resign  tlMt  dignity,  which  ahall  be  confened 
opon  a  Caatilian;  that  the  kh^ ahall  ratify  and  hold,  aa 
good  service  done  to  him  and  to  the  kin|dom,  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  junta,  and  pardon  any  irrcgnhuitiea 
wbich  the  eitiea  may  have  eommitted  from  an  excess  of 
seal  in  a  good  cause ;  that  he  shall  promise  and  swear,  in 
die  most  solemn  manner,  to  observe  all  these  artidea,  and 
eo  no  occasion  attempt  either  to  ehideor  to  repeal  them; 
end  that  he  ahall  never  aolicit  the  pope,  or  any  other  .pra* 
hte,  to  grant  him  a  dispensation  or  absohtion  from^is 
oethand  pcomise^ 

Sooh  were  the  chief  articles  pmsented  by  the  junta  to  The  ipirit 
their  sovereign.  As  the  feudal  institutions  in  the  several  ^,J|^/ 
kiagdoma  of  Europe  were  originally  the  same,  the  geniua  Wctthed. 
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^nf^  of  thoite  govemments  whieh  arose  ffon  tbem  bore  « stroog 
^r — '-—r  resemblance  to  eadh  olber,  and  the  r^[«latioii«  which  the 
*^^^  Castiiians  attempted  to  establish  on  thia  eaeaskm,  differ 
little  Irom  those  whidi  other  fiations  have  labottred  to 
{iroeare/in  their  struggles  with  their  monarehs  for  Hbotf. 
The  grievances  complained  of^  and  the  remedies  propo- 
sed by  the  English  commons  in  their  contests  with  the 
princes  of  tlf#-hoose  of  Stuart,  particvlaviy  rtseaaUe  those 
upon  which  the  junta  now  insisted.  But  the  princtpiei 
of  liberty  seem  to  have  been  better  understood,  si  this 
period,  by  the  Castilians,  than  by  any  other  peispk  in 
Europe:  they  had  acquired  more  liberal  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  their  own  rights  and  privileges ;  tbeyhad  fsracd 
more  bold  and  generous  sentiments  coMeming  goten* 
ment ;  and  discovered  an  extent  of  political  knovledge 
to  whidt  the  EngUah  tliemselves  did  not  attain  until  flRve 
tlMm  a  century  afterwards. 

It  b  not  improbable,  liowever,  that  the  s}Rrft  of  re- 
formation among  the  Castiliaas,  iutherto  ttftieatreiBodfay 
authority,  and  emboldened  by  socoess^  became  tea  ift* 
petuous,  imd  prompted  the  junta  to  propoae  innevaCioK 
which,  by  alarming  the  other  members  of  the  eoiiititii* 
lion,  prov«d  fatal  to  their- cause.  The  noUes^  whPi  in- 
stead of  obstructing,  had  iavouned  or  ce«iived  at  theii 
proceedings,  while  they  confined  their  demands  of  r^ 
dress  to  suoh  gnevancesas  bad  been  oeoisiotfad  by  the 
king's  want  of  esqiertence,  and  by  the  imprudence  sfld 
-  rapaciousKBa  of  his  foreign  ministers,  were  fitted  with 
irriutet  indignation  when  the  junta  tegui  to  touch  the  privileges 
the  oobic  ^  their  order,  and  phdnly  saw  that  the  aeaauies  of  the 
eemiions  tended  no  Idss  to  break  the  power  of  the  am- 
tocracy,  than  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
The  resentment  which  they  had.  conceivisd  on  accouatof 
Adrian^s  promotion  to  the  regency,  abated  oonsideFsbiy 
upon  the  emperor's  raising  the  constable  and  •aduiirsl  to 
joint  power  with  bim  in  that,  office ;  and  as  thar  fndt 
and  dignity  were  less  hurt  by  suffering  the  prince  to  pos- 
sess an  extensive  prerogative,  than  by  admitting  the  high 
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preteiMwas  of  tfcc'p«)ple,  Hiej  d6t«rmin^  to  gire  their    ^^^ 
sovereign  Ibe  adsisllittte  irhibh  he  had  deiminded  of  thera,  .n.-  ■■■itt 
and  began  to  tssemMe  thdr  vassals  for  that  purpose.       •'    '^*** 

The  junta,  meanwhile,  expected  wMi  impatience  tbeThe  depn. 
em|M&*or'^  answer  to  their  remonstrance;  >wbieh  they  fcadjjj^^f^ 
iippoiat^d  some  of  thfeir  nomber  to  present.    Tlie  mem-  "ot.  vracm 
bers  entrnated  vffth  th!»  commission  set  otit  immediatefyln^Dstno- 
fct^Owrmany;  butiiaving  receivei!^  at  different  places,^ 
certain  inteUigen^se  frMi  eourt,  tbbt  they  cotiM  not  r^n** 
tira  to  appear  there  withont  endAngfeHngfheir  lives,  thejr 
flop  short  iti  tbefr  joarMy,  and  aeqmiitfCed  the  jutfta  at 
the  information  v^HicK  had  b^eo  ^^etk  them  \    This  ex* 
eited  such  violent  passions  as  transported  the  whole  party" 
bey^  all  botnfdsdT  prudence  or  df  mbderatkni. .  That 
a  kikig  of  Castile  sboirtd  deny  his  stibjects  access  into  his 
prnmite,  <or  refuse  to  listen  to  ttieir  Mr mble  petitions,  wa^ 
repre^^ldd  as  ta^  aet'tf  tyranny  so  unprecedented  and 
intolerable,  that  nothing  now  remained  but,  Wttli  arm^  in 
tteir  handi,  to  6A^  aWay  that  raf  t^ndiis  band  of 'foi^ign. 
W  which  encompassed  the  throne,  who,  after  bavlhg  dc-» 
vomtd  the  tveeUh  of  th^  kittgdom,  fidund  it  tiecessary  lo 
pr«^^l  the  dri^s  of  an IKjwed  p^le  fhmi  reafichitig  tht 
nnF  of  ibMr  Sovertign.    Many  insisted  warmly  on  ap^  violent 
proving  a  mdttea  it^Kh  had  formerly  been  made,  ftt^*5*{i~n^tke 
'  prlfingdiwle^,  dtfirogthe  life  of  his  mother,  of  the  Ve- junta. 
gal  titles  tad  Ittrtlibrieyivbicfa  had  be^  too  rashly  coh- 
ktrtA  npon*hiih,  -fronk  a  fklse  supposition  of  her  total 
inaWRty  for  govertiiiiettt.    Some  pf oposrt  to  prdvfde  A 
prop«f  p6fsofi  tb  ^ssift  b«r  tn  ih^  adtninistratiotl  tl  pitb- 
liciiffiiii^s,  liy  marrying'^be  queen  t6  the  prince  of<3ala. 
hria,  the  heir  t)f  th^  At^gonese  Irfng^  6f  KaMes,  whiVthad 
Wtt  detained  itt  prison  sincfe  the  timief  tfiat  Ferdinand  bad 
dispossessed  his  anrtfetors  of  iheir'  cfrdwtf.    All  Agreed, 
that^  the  hopes  6f  6blAinmg  redress  tmd  Security,  med^ty 
by  presenting  thi-ir  Requests  td  their  sovereign,  had  kept 
tbem  too  long  in  a  state  of  inaction,  ttnd  prerctetHl  them 
from  taking  advantage,  of  the  unanimity  with  which  the 

'  Sandov.  143» 
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^^H^  nalioii  declared  in  tiMtr  farwr^  it  was  now  neccaary  i» 
coiied  tbeir  whole  foree,  and  to  exert  tbealtoelres  witii 
rigmir  in  opposing  this  fatal  combinalion  of  the  king  and 
the  aobilitjr  i^imt  their  libertiee'^. 

TakMhe  Thef  toon  took  the  field  with  twenty  thonsand  men. 
^^  Vident  dieputea  arose  coaoernittg  the  eoamaiul  of  this 
amj.  Padilla,  the  dading  of  the  people  and  aoMiers, 
was  the  only  person  whom  they  tfaoi^t  worthy  of  :tliis 
hoooon  ButDonPedfodeXviroB,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
eondd  de  Urueaa,  a  yoang  nohkman  of  the  first  otdar, 
having  lately  joined  the  commons  «nt  ui  private  resent* 
ment  i^nst  the  eipqierDr,  the^respeot  doe  to  his  birth, 
together  with  a  secret  desire  of  disappointing  PadiUa»  of 
whose  popularity  many  memberaof  the  jiwta  had  beeooie 

Not.  13.  jealoHSt  procured  htas  the  office  of  genend ;  though  he 
soon  gave  them  a  fatal*proof  that  he  possessed  neither  the 
eipaiienoe,  the  abilities,  nor  the  steadiness^  which  that 
kvqportant  station  reqoired. 

The  re-      .  The  FSgents,  meanwhile^  appointed  Bioseeo  as  the 

!^!stttD.  P*^^  ^^  rendesvotts  for  their  troqis,  which,  though  fSsr 
ioforioc  to  thos^  of  the  oonUnons  in  mmber,  excelled  them 
gifeatly  in  discipliiie  and  in  valottr.  They  had  drawn  a 
•  considerable  body  of  regular  and  veteran  infantiy  out  of 
Navarre.  Their  cfiyafary,  which  formed  the  chief  strength 
of  their  armyt  ocfnsisted  moatly  of  gentlemen  ncoustomed 
to  the  military  life,  and  animated  with  the  martial  spirit 
peculidp:  to  their  order  in  that  age.  Tte  infantry  of  the 
junta  was  formed  entirely  of  citicens  and  mechanics^  lit. 
tie  aofuainted  with  the  use  of  arms.  The  small  body  of 
cavalry  which  they  had  been  able  to  raise  was  composed 
of  persons  of  ignoble  birth^  and  perfect  strangers  to  the 
service  into  which  they  entered.  The  character  of  the 
generab  difiered  no  less  than  that  ci  their  tioope.  The 
royalists  were  commanded  by  theeendd  de  Haro^  the 
constable^s  eldest  son^  an  officer  of  ^leat  expoiemse  end 
of  distii^ished  abilities, 

»  F.  Mart.  Epb  69$. 
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*  Qisoa  maftbtil  wfth  hU  amjr  directljr  to  lUoieooy  ud    ^^^ 
aeising  the  villain  and  pames  Wound  it,  hoped  that  the 


rojaltes  would  be  obUged  either  to  toireiider  for  want  <tf  impru-^ 
proTisionSy  or  to  fight  with  disadvantage  before  all  their  ^n^^  ^^ 
troops  were  aaaemUed.    Bat  he  had  not  the  abiiilies,  aor^fihe^* 
Us  troc^  tke  patieoee  and  disciprine,  necessary  ftur  the^.^^ 
ezeeutioD  of  such  a  scheme.    The  cond^  de  Haro  found 
little  difficulty  inr  conducting  a  considerable  reinforcement 
diroagh  all  his  posts  into  the  town ;  and  Oiron,  despair- 
isg  of  being  aUe  tareduce  it,  advanced  soddenly  to  Villa* 
panda,  a  place  belongii^  to  the  constable,  in  which  th^ 
enemy  had  their  chief  magazine  of  provisions.    By  this 
ffl-jttdged  motion,  he  left  TordesiMas  open  to  the  royalists, 
whom  the  condd  de  Haro  led  thither  in  the  night,  with   Der.  5» 
the  utmost  secrecy  and  dispatch ;  and  attacking  the  town» 
in  whidi  Giroi^  had  left  no  other  garrison  than  a  regiment 
of  priests  raised  by  the  bishop  of  Zamora,^  he,  by  bre^k 
of  day,  forced  his  way  into  it  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
became  master  of  the  queen^s  person,  took  prisoners  many 
mcmben  of  the  junu,  and  recovered  the  great  seal,  with 
the  other  ensigns  of  government. 

By  this  fatal  blow,  the  junta  lost  all  the  reputation 
and  authority  whidi  they  had  derived  from  seeming  to 
act  by  the  queen's  commands;  such  of  the  nobles  as 
had  hitherto  been  wavering  or  undetermined  in  their 
choice,  now  joined  the  regents  with  all  their  forces;  and 
ai»  univenal  consternation  seised  the  partisans  of  the 
comosons.  This  was  mueh  increased  by  the  suspicions 
they  began  to  entertain  of  Giron,  whom  they  loudly  ac^ 
eased  of  having  betrayed  Tordesillas  to  the  enemy ;  and 
though  that  charge  seems  to  have  been  destitute  of  foun- 
dation, the  success  of  the  royalists  being  owing  tor  Giron^s 
iM  conduct  rather  than  to  his  treaehefy,  be  so  entirdy 
loot  credit  widi  his  party,  that  he  resigned  his  oommia- 
aion,  andrettsed  to  one  of  his  castles  ^ 

Such  members  of  the  junta  as  had  escaped  the  cnemy^s  The  jim» 
Innds  at  TordesUlas  fled  to  VaUadolid;  and  as  it  wouM^^*^ 

«  MbedlMMmM  TrMts,  bf  Dr  Mi«li.  0«ddM.  voL  1.  p.  tTS.  ty^ten^ 
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BOOK  i^e  required  long  time  lo^  supply .tli6'plMe8  of  Umi  viw 
T"''"  prisoftert  by  a  new  electioiii  they  nude  choice  aouKif 
*'^^^'  tkemselves  of  a  imoii*  number  of  penout,  to^  whom  tiwj 
GoaimiUed  the  supreme  directioB  of  aiTairs.  Their  innj, 
which  grew  stronger  every  day  by  the  arriTaL  of  troop 
from  diffismit  parts  of  the  kiagdoin,  matched  likewiie  to 
VaUadoiid ;  and  Fodilla  being  i^ipoiisted  coanander  is 
chief,  the  spirits  of  the  scddtery  revived^  and  the  whole 
party,  foisting  the- tste  misfortune,  cmtinued  to  ex- 
press the  same  ardttit^aeai  for  the  iibeities  of  their  coua- 
try,  and  the  same  impbtcable  animosity  against  their  op* 
pressors. 
Their  cz-  Wlnit  they  stood,  most  in  need  of  waa  money  to  pay 
pedieiit*  their  troops.  A  great  part  of  the  current  coin  had  beeo 
Money'  ^  camed  out  of  tiie  Icingdonrby  the  Flemings ;  the  stated 
taxes  levied  in  times  of  peace  were  inconsiderable;  con- 
toate  of  every  kind  being  interrupted  by  the  war,  the 
sum  which  it  yielded  increased  daily ;  and  the  junta  were 
afnud  of  disgusting  the  people  by  burdening  them  with 
new  impositions,  ta  which,  in  that  age,  they  were  little 
accustomed,  fiut  from  this  difficult]^  they  were  extri. 
aated  by  Donna  Maria. Pacheeo,  Padilla'^a  wife,  a  woman 
of  noble  birth,  of  great  abilities,  of  boundless  amhitioD, 
aad  animated  with  the  most  ardent  aeal  in  support  of  tiie 
cause  of  the  junta.  She,  w  itfa  a  boldness  superior  to  those 
superstitious  fears  which  often  influence  her  sex,  proposed 
to  seiae  all  the  rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  ea^ 
thedral  of  Toledo ;  but  lest  that  action,  by  its  appearance 
of  impiety,  might  dflfend  the  people,  she  and  btr  retioue 
juarched  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  in  mourniDg 
habits,  with  tears  in  their  eye$f  beating  their  breasts,  and 
falling  on  their  knees,'  imfdored  the  pardon  of  the  saints 
whose  shrines  she  waa  about  to  violate.  1^  this  artifice, 
which  screened  her  from  the  imputation  of  sacriii^ge,  and 
persuaded  the  people  that  necessity  and  sEeal  for  a  good 
cause  had  constrained  her,  though  with  reluctanoe^  to 
venture  upon  this  action,  sbe  stri{^)ed  the  cathedral  ei 
wbateyer  .was   vajuable^.  and  proci^r^d  a   considerable 
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•u'pplf  of  fflonejr  for  the  junta  •.    The  regents,  no  less  at    *™^ 
a  loss  bow  to  maintain  their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  — r  W 
crown  hlEiTing  either  been  dissipated  by  the  Flemings  or    *^**' 
seized  by  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the  queen^s 
jeweb,  together  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  nobility, 
and  apply  them  to  that  purpose ;   and  when  those  failed, 
they  obtained  a  small  sum  by  way  of  loan  from  the  king 
of  Portugal ». 

The  nohi!ity  discorered  great  unwillingness  to  proceed  l<w  time 
to  extremities  with  the  junta.  They  were  animated  with*",^.^^" 
no  less  hatred  than  tlie  commons  against  the>Flemings;<^«<»>b^ 
thej^  approved  much  of  several  articles  in  the  remon-  ^^' 
atrance ;  they  thought  the  juncture  favourable,  not  only 
for  redressing  past  grievances,  but  for  rendering  the  con* 
stitution  more  perfect  and  secure  by  new  regulations; 
they  were  afraid,  that  while  the  two  orders  of  which  the 
legislature  was  composed  wasted  each  others  strength  by 
mutual  hostilities,  the  crown  would  rise  to  po\Ver  on  the 
ruin  or  iveakness  of  both,  and  encroach  no  less  on  the 
independence  of  the  nobles  than  on  th^  privileges  of  the 
commons.  To  this  disposition  Were  owing  the  frequent 
overtures  of  peace  which  the  regents  made  to  the  junta, 
and  the  cootlnual  negociations  they  carried  on  during  the 
progress  of  their  mif  itary  operations.  Nor  were  the  terms 
which  they  offered  unreasonable ;  for,  on  conditiofi  that 
Ihe  junta,  would  pass  from  a  few  articles  most  subversive 
of  the  royal  authority,  or  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
the  nobility,  they  engaged  to  procure  the  emperor's  eon- 
sent  to  their  other  demands,  which  if  he,  tht^ough  the 
influence  of  evil  counsellors  should  refuse,  several  of  the 
nobles  promised  to  join  with  the  commons  Hi  their  en- 
deavours to  extort  it*>.  Such  divisions,  however,  prt- 
vailed  among  the  members  of  the  junta,  as  prevented  their 
deliberating  calmly  or  judging  with  pruderi6e.  Some 
of  the  cities  which  had  entered  into  the  confederacy  were 

•  Sandov.  308.     Diet  dc  Bayle,  art.  Padllla. 
V  P.  Mart.  Ep.  718. 

<  P.  Mart.  Ep.  695,  713.    GtdAes'A  Tracts,  1,  261. 
vtiL.  V.  *  ^  r^  T 
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filled  with  ibet  mean  jealMay  and  distnut  of  eath  odittv 
r  whidk  riiralsbip  in  commerce  or  in  grandeur  is  apt  t»io* 


•  1521, 

9pire  i  the  eonstable^  by  his  influence  and  promises,  hsd 

prevailed  en  the  inhabhants  of  Burgos  to  abajidon  the 
jnnta,  and  other  noblemen  had  shaken  tbe  fidelity  of  some 
of  the  lesser  cities  'r  no  person  had  arisen  among  the 
commons  of  sucli  superior  abilities  or  elevation  of  miod 
as  to  acquire  the  direction  of  their  afTairs ;  FadilUy  their 
general)  was  a  man  of  popular  qualities,  but  distrusted  for 
that  reason  by  those  of  highest  rank  who  adhered  to. the 
junta;  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the  people  to  view  with 
suspicion  every  person  of  noble  birth  who  jpined  their 
party ;  so  that  the  strongest  marks  of  irresoluttoo,.  mu- 
tual distrust,  and  mediocrity  of  genius,  appeared  ia  aU 
their  proceedings  at  this  time.  After  many  consultations 
held  concerning  the  terms  proposed  by  the  regents,  thej 
sufioTed  thenasekea  to  be  so  carried  away  by  resentment 
against  the  nobility,  that,  rejecting  ail  thoughts  of  accom* 
modation,  tKey  threatened  to  strip  them  of  the  crowo 
lands  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped,  and  to 
re-annex  these  to  the  royal  domain.  Upon  this  prepos- 
terous scheme,  which  would  at  onee  have  annihilated  all 
the  liberties  for  which  they  had  been  stn^gliog»  bj 
rendering  the  kings  of  Castile  absolute  and  independeot 
oh  their  subjects,  they  were  so  intent,'that  they  now  ex- 
claimed with  less  vehemence  against  the  exactions  of  the 
foreign  ministers  than  against  the  exorbitant  power  aod 
wealth  of  the  nobles,  and  seemed  to  hope  that  they  might 
make  peace  with  Gharlesyby  ofTertng  to  enrich  him  with 
their  spoils. 
^^^  .  The  success  whidi  Padilla  bad  met  with  in  several 
nctevk  tmwii  eilfMranters,  and  in  reducing  some  inconsiderable 
J2JJ^2I^  t*mis,  helped  to  precipitate  the  members  of  tbe  junta 
fcfs.  iotO"  this  measure,  filling  them  with  such  confidence  in 

tbe  valour  of  their  troops,  that  they  hc^ed  for  an  easj 
rkUutj^  over  the  royalists..  Padilla,  that  his  army  might 
not  remain  inactive  while  flushed  with  good  fortune^  laid 
siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength  m^ 
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hnportance  <haii  any  tbat  be  had  hitberto  ventured  to    ^GK 
aftacky  and  wbidi  was  defended  by  a  stiffictent  garrison  ;saB6BHB: 
and  tfaongh  the  besieged  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and     '^^^' 
the  admiral  attempted  to  relieve  them,  he  took  the  toim  Mardi  r. 
by  storm,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.     '^)'' 
If  he  had  marched  instantly  with  bis  victorious  army  ta 
Tordesillas,  the  head-quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  making  an  effectual  impression  on 
tbeir  troops,  whom  he  would  have  found  in  astonishment 
at  the  briskness  .of  his  operations,  and  far  from  being  of 
sufficient  strength  to  give  him  battle.    But  the  fickleness  impm. 
and  imprudence  of  the  junta  prevented  his  taking  this^^"^^ 
step.     Incapable,  Kke  all  popular  associations,  either  of doct. 
carrying  on  war  or  of  making  peace,  they  listened  again 
to  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  even  agreed  to  a 
short  suspension  of  arms.  This  negociation  terminated  in 
nothing;  but  while  it  was  carrying  on,  many  of  Padiila^s 
toldiers,  unacquainted  vrith  the  restraints  of  discipline,, 
went  off  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Torreio^ 
haton ;  and  others,  wearied  out  by  the  unusual  length  of 
the  campaign,  deserted '.     The  constable  too,  had  leisure 
to  assemble  his  forces  at  Burgos,  and  to  prepare  every 
Ihing  for  taking  the  field;    and,   as  soon  as  the  truce 
expired,  he  effiected  a  junction  with  the  condd  de  Haro, 
in  spite  of  all  Padilb^s  efforts  to  prevent  it.     They  ad- 
vanced immediately  towards  Torrelobaton ;  and  Padilla, 
finding  the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  that  he 
darst  not  risk  a  battle,  attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro, 
which,  if  he  could  have  accomplished,  the  invasion  of 
Nararre  at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and  the  neces- 
sity which  the  regents  must  have  been  under  of  detaching 
men  to  that  kingdom,  might  have  saved  him  from  danger. 
But  Haro,  sendble  how  &tal  the  consequences  would  be  ef  The  noUes 
suffering  him  to  escape,  marched  with  such  rapidity  ^t**'"^^^^ 
die  head  of  his  cavalry,  tbat  he  came  up  with  him  nearjunta, 
Villalar,  and,  without  waiting  for  his  infantry,  advanced '^^^^^^ 
ti^  the  attack.     Padiila^s  army,  fatigued  and  disheartened 

»  S^ndov.  836. 
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BOOK   by  tiiair  precipiUat  re4re«t,  which  they  could  not  dii^ 
-     '    -  titigttish  from  a  flight,  bappeped  at  that  time  to  be  passiig 
^^^^'     over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which  such  a  violent  rain  bad 
fallen,  that  the  soldiers. suok  alniofit  to  the  knees  at  everj 
step,  and  remained  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field- 
pieces  which  tlie  royalists  bad  brought  along  with  them. 
411  these  circumstances  $0  disconcerted  and  intimidated 
raw  soldiers,  that  without  facing  the  enemy,  or  making 
and  dercftt  Wy  f esist^QCC,  thcj^  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  PadiUa 
it-  a9erte4  himself  with  extraordinary  courage  and  activity 

in  order  to  rally  them,  though  \n  vain ;  fear  rendering 
th/^m  deaf  both  to  his  threats  and  entreaties;  upon  which* 
finding  matters  irretrievable,  and  resolving  not  to  survive 
the  disgrace  of  that  day  and  the  ruin  of  his  part/,  he 
rushed  into  tlie  thic]i;^t  of  the  enemy;  but  being  wounded 
and  dismounted,  he  wa^  taken  prisoner.  His  principal 
ofiiears  shared  the  same  fate;  the commim  soldiers  wm 
allowed  to  depart  unhurt,  the  nobles  beiqg  too  generoui 
to  kill  laen  who  threw  down  their  arms\ 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  FadilU 
toiinger  long  in  expectation  of  what  should  befal  bim. 
Next  d^y  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  though 
without  any  regular  trial,  the  notoriety  of  the  crime  beii^ 
supposed  sufficient  to  supersede  the  formality  of  9  legal 
Padilla,  process.  He  was  led  instantly  to  execution,  together  with 
^af  ^  ut"^  ^^  '^^^  Bravo  and  Son  Francis  Maldoi^%  the'fonner 
dtlth.  commander  of  the  Segovians,  and  the  latter  of  the  tnop 
^f  Salamanca.  Padiila  viewed  the  approach  of  desth 
with  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude ;  and  when  firavo^ 
hisfellow-sufTer^r,  expressed  some  indignation  at  hearing 
himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  he  checked  him,  hy  ob- 
serving, <  tliat  yesterday  was  the  time  to  Jb«re  displajed 
the  spirit  of  gentlemen,  this  day  to  die  with  the  meek- 
ness of  Christians/  Being  permitted  to  write  to  bis  wife 
and  to  the  cqfnmunity  of  Toledo,  the  place  of  his  nativitjs 

•  Sandov.  345,  &c.  P.  .Mart.  Ep.  720.  Miniana,  Conlin.  p.  ^S- 
Epitome  de  la  Vide  y  Hechos  del  Eniper.  Carlos  V,  por  D.  Juan  Anton. 
4k»  Vera  y  Zunigo,  itOj.Madr.  J6$7,  p.  19. . 
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be  addreased  the  former  with  a  maniy  and  virtuous    ^^^ 
tendemessy  and  tbe  latter  with  the  exultatbn  natiunal  to  ^ 
ooe  who  considered  himsdf  as  a  martjr  for  the  liberties,  of 
bis  ciHiBtry  K   After  this  he  submittad  <}Qietly  to  bis  fote. 

'  Tlie  strain  of  these  letters  is  so  eloquent  and  high-spiritedt  that  I 
.htve  translated  them  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers. 

The  Letter  <f  Don  John  PadiUa  to  hia  Wifi. 

'    SCKOIU, 

•  If  your  grief  ^d  not^lttcC  sm  men  Hbtm  mf  own  dMKb,  Fshimld 

deem  myself  perfectly  happy :  for  the  end  of  lite  beinf  certain  to  all 
men,  the  Almighty  confers  a  mark  of  distinguishing  favour  upon  that 
perv^yi  far  whom  he  vppointir  a  dnth  such  as  vantt  whkli»  timqih 
lamented  by  many,  is  nevertheless  accepuble  unto  him.  It  would  re- 
ijuire  more  time  than  I  now  have,  to  write  any  thing  that  coold  aifbrd' 
yon  coMoMoq.  TlMt  mj  enemies  will  not  gmt  aie,  nor  do  I  wiilt 
CO  delay  the  reception  of  that  crown  which  I  hope  to  enjoy.  You  may. 
bewail  your  own  loss  but  not  my  death,  which,,  being  so  honourable/ 
ought  noc  to  be  iafnenled  by  fliiy«  My  aonlt  fior  ootlii^g  «1|m  i$  loft  to  me;- 
I  bequeat|i  to^ou  {  you  will  xeceixe  it  as  the  ^hing  in  this  world  which 
*you  value  most.  I  do  net  write  to  my  father  Pero  Lopes,  because  I 
daie  not ;  lor  though  I  boye  diown  pyself  to  b4  ^lis  osn  in  daring  to* 
lose  n)y  life,  I  have  not  been  the  heir  of  his  good  fortune.  1  will  not 
attampt  to  say  any  thing  more,  thol  I  may  hot 'tire  the  executioDer' 
who  waits  for  mo«  and  that  1  may  not  esoiu  a  auspldon*  that*  in  ordoc 
to  prolong  my  life,  I  lengthen  out  my  letter.  My  servant  Sosia,  an  cye- 
TAtneta,  and  to  whom  I  have  ctommiiniiBaied  my  *iost  secret  thoughts^ 
will  inform  you  of  what  I  cannot  now  write ;  and  thus  I  rest,  ekpectinfr 
ihe  in:>trument  of  your  grief  and  of  my  deliverance.' 

//*»  Letter  to  th  City  <f  Toledo. 
«  To  tjiec,  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  light  of  the  whole  world, 
free  ffom  the  time  of  Hm  toigtAj  €otha;  to  tbtt*  who,  by  ahodikiir 
the  blood  of  strangers  as  well  as  thy  own  blood,  hast  recovered  liberty 
for  thyself  ^and  thy  neighbouring  cities,  thy  legitimate  son  Juan  de 
PadIHa  gives  ittfoffnmtioa*  bow  by  the  UooA  of  bis  body  thy  andm 
victories  are  to  be  refreshed.  If  fate  hath  not  permitted  my  actio^a 
to  be  placed  among  your  successful  and  celebrated  exploits,  the  fault 
hath  boon  in  my  i|l  fortune,  not  in  my  good  wUL  This  1  voqoiit  of 
tbce  as  of  a  mother  to  accept,  since  God  hath  given  me  nothing  more 
to  lose  for  thy  sake  than  that  which  I  am  now  to  relinquish.  1  am 
TDore  solicitous  about  thy  good  opinion  than  about  oiy  own  life*  Tlie 
shiftings  of  fortune,  which  never  stands  still,  are  many.  But  this  I 
see  with  infinite  consolation,  that  I,  the  least  of  thy  children,  suffer 
deodi  for  thoo;  rfuid  that  thoa  hast  nuvsed  at  thf  broosto  Moh  oo  nt^ 
ukc  vengeance  for  my  wrongs.  Many  tongues  will  relate  the  manner 
of  ray  death,  of  which  I  am  still  Ignorant,  though  I  know  it  to  be 
near.  My  end  will  toitliy  what  was  my  dieshrs.  My  soul  I  neon* 
mend  to  thee  aa  to  the  patroness  of  Christianity.  Of  my  body  I  say 
nothing,  for  it  is  not  mine.  I  can  write  nothing  more,  for  at  thi« 
very  moment  I  feel  the  knife  at  my  throat,  with  greater  dread  of  f  by 
di5pleasure  than  apprehension  of  my  own  pain.'  Sandov.  Hist.  vol.  2. 
^4IS. 
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BOOK    Most  of  the  Spanish  historians,  accustomed  to  ideas  of 
■  -govftmmgnt  and  of  regal  power,  very  diflTerent  from  those 
'^'^    upon  which  he  acted,  have  been  so  eager  to  testify  tfac»r 
disapprobation  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
that  they  hare  neglected,  or  have  been  afraid  to  do  justice 
to  his  Virtues ;  and  by  blackening  his  memory,  have  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  him  of  that  pity  which  is  seldom 
denied  to  illustrious  sufferers. 
Kuin  of         "j^e  victory  at  Villalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was 
^  ^"  I'  complete.    Valladolid,  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  asso- 
oi^ed  cities,  opened  its  gates  immediately  to  the  conquer- 
ors, and  being  treated  with  great  clemency  by  the  regents, 
Medina  del  Campo,   S^gofntj   and  many  other  towns 
followed  its  example.    This  sudden  dissolution  of  a  con- 
federacy, formed  not  upon  slight  disgusts  or  upon  trifling 
motives,  into  which  the  whote  body  of  the  people  had  en- 
tered, and  which  had  been  aHow^d  time  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  onder  and  consistence,  by  establiaUng 
a  regular  plan  t>f  government,  is  the  strongest  proof  either 
af  the  inability  of  its  leaders,  or  of  some  secret  discord 
reigning  among  its  members.    Though  part  of  that  armj 
by  which  they  had  been  subdiied  was  obliged,  a  few  days 
titer  the  battle,  to  march  towards  Navarre,  in  order  to 
cheek  thefivogress  of  the  French  in  that  kingdom,  nothing 
could  prevail  on  the  dejected  conmions  of  Castile  to  take 
arms  again,  and  (o  embrace  such  a  favourable  opportunky 
of  acquiring  those  right's  and  privileges  for  which  they  had 
PidilVt     <V>P^>^  M  aealous.  The  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated 
wife  de-     by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla^s  widow,  who,  instead 
hdo'wkh   ^^  bewailing  her  husband  with  a  womanish  sorrow,  pre- 
test ipU   pared  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  prosecute  that  cause  in 
defence  of  which  he  had  suflfered,  must  be  excepted.    Re- 
qiect  (or  her  sex,  or  admiration  for  her  courage  and  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  sympathy  with  her  misfortunes,  and  venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  her  husband,  secured  her  the  same 
aaeendant  over  the  people  which  he  had  possessed.    The 
prudence  and  vigour  with  which  she  acted  justified  that 
confidence  they  placed  in  her.    She  wrote  to  the  French 
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feneral  ki  Naroire,  e&cottn^ag  iiim  to  invade  Castile,  by  ^^^ 
the  ofifer  of  powerful  asristanee.  Sbe  enileaToured  by  her = 
letters  aid  emissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the 
othec  cities*  She  raised  soldiers,  aad  exacted  a  great  Jiutn 
from  the  dergy  beiongiog  to  the  cathedral,  io  order  to 
defraj  the  ezpence  of  keeping  them  on  foot\  She  em^ 
ployed  eveiy  artifice  that  could  intvffest  or  inflame  the 
populace.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  crucifixes  to  be 
used  by  her  troops  instead  of  coloiura,  as  if  they  had  been 
at  war  with  the  infidels  and  enenies  9f  religion ;  abe 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her  son,  a 
yoong  child,  clad  in  deep  mournings  sealed  en  a  muie» 
-having  a  standard  carried  before  him,  representing  the 
manner  of  his  father^s  execution  *  By  all  these  means 
she  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  such  perpetual  agita- 
tion, as  prevented  their  passions  from  subsiding,  ai^d  re&> 
dered  them  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  by  standing  alone  in  opposition  to  the  royal  au- 
thority. While  the  army  was  emploj^d  in  Navarre,  the 
regents  were  unable  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Toledo  by 
force ;  and  all  their  endeavoors,  either  to  diminish  Donna 
Marians  credit  with  the  people,  or  to  gain  her  by  large 
promises,  and  the  solicitations  of  her  brother  the  marquis 
de  Mondeiar,  proved  ineffectual.  Upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  out  of  Navarie,  part  of  the  array  returned  into 
Castile,  and  invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  aos  inw 
pression  on  the  intrepid  and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna 
Maria.  She  deOended  the  town  with  vigour,  her  troops  in 
several  sallies  l>eat  the  royalists,  and  no  ^n^ress  was  made 
towards  reducing  the  ]daoe,  until  the  clergy,  whom  she 
had  highly  offended  by  invading  their  property,  ceased  to 
support  her.  As  soon  as  they  received  information  of  the 
death  of  William  de  Cray,  arcbbisfabp  of  Toledo,  whose 
possession  of  that  see  was  their  chief  grievance,  and  that 
the  emperor  had  named  a  Castilian  to  succeed  him,  they 
openly  turned  against  her,  and  persuaded  the  people  that 
she  bad  acquired  such  influence  over  them  by  the  force  of 

»  p.  JMvt.  Spw  7S7,  «  Sudov.  STS. 
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BOOK   encbantments,  that  she  was^asmtcd  hj  a  familiar  dencw, 
^  which  attended  her  io  tlie  form  of  a  negro  maid,  and  that 


*^^^*    by  its  snggestiont  she  regulated  everj  part  of  her  conduct '^ 
The  credulous  muhitiide,  whom- their  impatience  of  a  long 
blockade,  and  despair  of  obtaining  aucoours,  either  from 
the  cities  formerly  in  confederacy  with  them,  or  frfm  the 
Frencb»  renda^ed  desirous  of  peace,  took  arms  against  her, 
and  driving  her  ont  of  the  city  snrrendered  it  to  the  royal- 
October  a6j^«    She  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  shedefended  with 
amazing  fortitude  four  months  longer ;  and  when  reduced 
Feb.  10,  to  the  last  extremities,  she  made  her  escape  in  disguise, 
^^^^'    and  fled  to  Portugal,  where  she  had  many  relations  *. 
Fatal  ef.    .    Upon  her  flight,  the  citadel  surrendered ;  tranquillity 
ci^l  wtf!!^  was  re-^established  in  Castile;  and  this  bold  attempt  of 
the  commons,  like  all  unsuccessful  insurrections,  contri- 
buted to  confirm  and  extend  the  power  of  the  crown^ 
which  it  was  intended  to  moderate  and  abridge.  The  cor* 
tes  stQl  continued  to  make  a  part  of  the  Castilian  coDstitn- 
tion,  and  was  sutximoned  to  meet  whenever  the  king  stood 
in  need  of  money;  but  instead  of  adhering  to  their  an- 
«icat  and  cautious  form  of  examining  and  redressing  pu- 
blic grievances  before  they  proceeded  to  grant  any  supply^ 
the  more  courtly  custom  of  voting  a  donative  in  the  first 
fdace  was  introduced,  and  the  sovereign  haviog  obtained 
all  that  he  wanted,  never  allowed  them  to  enter  into  any 
inquiry,  or  to  attempt  any  reformation  injurious  to  his 
•authority.    The  privileges  which  the  cities  bad  enjoyed 
were  gradually  circumscribed  or  aiiolisbed ;  their  eom- 
merce  began  from  this  period  to  dedine ;  sad  becoming 
less  wealthy  and  less  populous,  they  lost  that  power  and 
influence  which  they  acquired  in  the  cortes. 
The  pro-       While  Castile  Was  exposed  to  the  calonities  of  civil  war^ 
ffreaii  of     ^^  kiogdom  of  Valencia  was  torn  by  intestine  ooimno- 

the  intai^      ,  Y,t  .  .  --,.  .     .  •  •  i  i      •  • 

rectioDt  in  tioos  sttU  more  vmlent.    The  association  which  had  bees 

Vakocia.    fQi^^j  {n  the  city  of  Valencia  in  the  year  one  tbmisaodr 

. .  -five  hundred  and  twenty,  and  wUch  was  distingmshed  by 

y  P.  Mart.  Ep.  727. 

«  Sandov.  373.  '  P.' Mart.  Ep.  7.54.     Femr.  tfif.  5S3. 
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tbe  awne  of  tke  Geraiaiiad«,  coalintted  to  subsist  after  the    ^ooK 

III. 


emperor^s  departure  from  Spftin.  The  members  of  it,  upon  ^ 
pretext  of  defeadiog  the  coasts  agatast  the  descents  of  the  '^^^ 
corsairs  of  Barbarj,  sad  uader  sanctioa  of  that  pennission 
whick  Charles  had  rashly  granted  them,  refused  to  iajr 
dovirn  I  heir  arms.  Bat  as  the  grievances  which  the  Va* 
lencians  aimed  at  redressiAg,  proceeded  from  the  arro* 
gance  and  exactions  of  the  nobility,  rather  than  from 
any  unwairantaUe  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  their 
reseatment  turaed  chiefly  against  the  former.  As  soon  as 
they  were  allowed  the  use  of  arms,  and  pecame  conscious 
of  their  owa  strengUi,  they  grew  impatient  to  take  vea* 
geaace  of  tlieir  oppressors.  They  drore  the  nobles  oat 
of  flM>rt  of  the  cities,  plundered  their  houses,  wasted  their 
lands,  and  assaulted  their  castles.  They  then  proceeded 
to  elect  thirteen  persons,  one  from  each  company  of 
tradesmen  established  at  Valencia,  andcoatmittedthead* 
ministratioa  of  government  to  them,  uader  pretext  that 
they  woaM  reform  the  laws,  estaUtah  one  uniform  mode 
of  dispeaaiag  justice,  withooi  paitiality,  or  regard  to  the 
diatkictioa  of  ranks,  aad  thus  restore  men  to  some  degree 
of  their  original  equality. 

The  nobles  were  obliged  to  take  aran  ia  self-daflmoe. 
Hostilities  begaa,  and  were  carried  on  with  all  the  rancoor 
with  which  raseataMOt  at  nypreisian  inspured  the  one 
party,  aad  the  idea  of  msaked  dignity  animated  the  otber« 
As  no  person  of  hoaoundile  birth,  or  of  iberal  edttcation^ 
joMied  the  Garmaoada,  Ae  conocils,  as  well  as  troops,  of 
the  confederacy,  were  cotidaeted  by  low  mechanics,  who 
acquired  the  coafideaee  of  an  earaged  araltitade,  chiedy 
by  the  fierceaess  of  their  aeal,  aad  the  extravagance  of 
their  proceedings.  Among  such  caen,  the  bwa  introduced 
in  civiliaed  aatioas,  in  ordelr  to  restraui  or  moderate  the 
violeiice  of  war,  wene  uaknown  or  despised ;  and  they  nm 
iato  Ahe  wildest  eaceasca  «f  cruelty  and  outrage. 

The  emperor,  occupied  with  suppressing  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Castile,  w^ich  more  immediately  threatened  the 
subversion  of  his  power  aad  prerogative,  was  uaaMe  to 
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^iL^  give  much  attention  to  the  tumults  in  Valeneia,  and  ktf 
ethe  nobility  of  that  kingdom  to  fight  their  own  battles. 
His  viceroy,  the  eondd  de  M eltto,  had  the  supreme  com* 
mand  of  the  forces  which  the  nobles  raised  among  the 
rassais.  The  Grermanda  carried  on  the  war  during  the 
years  orie  thousand  five  4tundred  and  twenty  and  twenty* 
one,  with  a  more  persevering  courage  than*  ooilld  have 
been  expected  from  a  body  so  tumultoary,  under  the  con- 
duct of  such  leaders.  They  defeated  the  nobility  in  se** 
veral  actions,  which,  tbooj^h  not  considerable,  were  ex-' 
tremely  sharp.  They  repulsed  them  in  their  attempts  to 
reduce  diiTerent  towns  But  the  nobles,  by  their  superior 
•kill  in  war,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  more  accustomed 
to  service,  gained  the  advantage  in  most  of  the  reoeonn* 
ters.  At  length  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Casliliaa 
cavalry,  which  the  regents  dispatched  towutls  Videiicia^ 
soon  after  their  victory  over  PadiUa  at  Villalar,  and  by 
their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles  acquired  sudi  supe- 
riority, that  they  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the  Gertna- 
aada.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  put  to  death  abnost 
without  any  formality  erf  legal  trial,  and  suffered  such 
cruel  punishments  as  the  sense  of  recent  injuries  prompt- 
ed their  adversaries  to  inflict.  The  government  of  Va>* 
lencia  was  re-established  m  its  ancient  form  *. 
Appetr-  In-  Ari^gon,  violent  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit  of  dis- 
Hil^ection  affectioii  and  sedition  which  reigned  in  the  other  king- 
in  Angoo.  doms  of  Spain  began*  to  appear;  but,  by  the  prudent 
conduct  of  the  viceroy,  Don  John  de  Lanusa,  diey  were 
so  far  composed,  as  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  inlo  any 
Porniida.  open  insuivection.  But  in  the  island  of  Majosea,  annex- 
mtim  in  ^  ^  ^^  crown  of  Anqp>n,  the  same  causes  which  had 
Mijorca.  excited  the  commotions  in  Valencia,  produced  tfleets  no 
less  violent.  The  people,  impatient  of  the  hankhqw 
which  they  had  endured  under  the  i^id  jurisdiction  ci 
the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  deposed 

*  Argentola  Annales  de  Anient  c  75,  90,  99, 118.  Sajras  Anaale  dft- 
An^n,  eap.  5, 12,  &«.  P.  Mirt.  Ep.  Ub.  zfidli»  and  izxiv,  fmuhn  Fir- 
nr.  Ws%,  d^'EBpaane^  vUi,54S,  4€4k  Suk 
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thear  tkeroyi  drove  him  out  of  the  island,  and  massacred    book 

ererj  gentleman  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into 

thdr  hands.  The  obslinacj  with  which  the  people  of  M^hVj, 
Majom  persisted  in  their  rebellion,  was  equal  to  the  rage  i5«t-  * 
with  which  they  began  it^  Many  and  vigorous  efforts 
were  requisite  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedience ;  and 
tranquillity  was  re-established  in  every  part  of  Spain, 
before- the  Majorcans  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  their 
sovereign  ^ 

While  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  so  general  among  CanM> 
the  Spaniards,  and  so  many  causes  concurred  in  precipi-^eoMd^ 
tating  them  into  such  violent  measures  in  order  to  obtain  ^^^ 
the  redress  of  their  grievances,  it  may  appear  strange  thatcomcnti. 
the  malecontents  in  the  different  kingdoms  should  have 
carried  on  their  operations  without  any  mutual  concert, 
or  even  any  intereourse  with  each  other.  By  uniting  their 
councib  and  arms,  they  might  have  acted  both  with  great- 
er force  and  with  more  dTect  The  appearance  of  a  na- 
tional confederacy  would  have  rendered  it  no  less  respect- 
Me  among  the  people,  than  formidable  to  the  crown ;  and 
the  emperor,  unable  to  resist  such  a  combination,  must 
have  complied  with  any  terms  which  the  members  of  it 
should  have  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  Many  things,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming  themselves 
into  one  body,  and  pursuing  common  measures.  The 
people  of  the  different  kingdoms  in  Spain,  though  they 
were  become  the  raligects  of  the  same  sovereign,  retained, 
in  fall  force,  their  national  antipathy  to  each  other.  The 
remonbrance  of  their  ancient  rivalship  and  hostilities  was 
•till  lively,  and  the  sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so  strong, 
as  to  prevent  them  from  acting  with  confidence  and  con- 
cert. Each  nation  chose  rather  to  depend  on  its  own 
efforts,  and  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  than  to  implore 
the  aid  of  nti^bours  whom  they  distrusted  and  hated. 
At  the  same  time,  the  forms  of  government  in  the  several 

^  Argeniola  AnmlM  de  Aragon,  c.  113.   Ferrer.  Hist.  viii.  64S.  Sayas 
Annalet  M  Aragooi  c  7|  11»  li»  76,  81.    Ferreras,  Uiit  d'  Espagnc» 

vUL  a79,  &c  ee^ 
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^^,9^   kiogdoms  of  $pain  were  so  diffeceat,  and  the  grirra 

Eof  wbicfa  lh«y  comiplauiod,  •»  well  as  the  alterukbos  and 
amendmants  in  poUoy  wkick  iktjr  alleaipted  to  iata>d«oe, 
ao  variquB,  tbat  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  tlwsi  to  wsite  ia 
any  common  pjaa.     To  this-dtsiMiM  Cfairlis  ^»as  in- 
debted for  tiie  psesefvaiiett  of  Ifae-  Stranisli  €C09na;  and 
wbile  eaeh  of  the  kiagdoms  followed  sepafate.  afeeasnres, 
thej  were  aM  obliged  aft  last  Do  coafornor  to  Ike  wiH  of  dteir 
sovereign. 
The  m^        The  arrival  o(  the  emperor  i»  Spain  iiUed  Ub  aakjiKts, 
p^doic      ^^  ^^  ^^^^  i*  ^^^  egainft  hian^  with  deep  apprriien* 
>n^  s^^-  sioas,  from  whieb  be  soon  deUirefed  tbeaabjr  aa  act  of 
vioVto-*    clemency  no  leas  prudent  than  gi»<»ra«&  AAnrarebellioo 
^ec  ^^^  ^  gencval,  scaroeiy  twenty  persona,  among  $o»  manj  m» 
centiu        minals  obnoxioas  to  the  law^  liad  been  puniBked  ea|^tatty 
in  Castile.    Though  strongly  solatifted  bjr  hia  coundi, 
Charles  refused  to  shed  aKy  more  Uaod  by  the  bands  ef 
October  a8.  the  ^ceeutiotter;  and  pablished  a  general  pardon^  extend- 
ing to  all  crimes  committed  since  the  eoomenoemena  of 
the  iosucredkiotts,  from  which  only  Coursoore  peraona  ¥Pere 
excepted.    Eren  these  be  seems  to  have  named,  rather 
with  an  httention  to  intimidate  othera,  than  fiNvn  any  in* 
clination  to  setae  them;  for>  when  an  officioos  courtier 
offered  to  inform  him  where  one  of  the  mostcomideraUe 
*  among  them  was  concealed^  he  aroided  it  by  a  good* 

natured'  pleasantry :  '  60^^  says  he,  ^  I  haae  now  nn  Ftn- 
ton  to  he  afrakl  of  that  man,  but  he  has  eome  canse  to 
keep  at  a  distance  firom  me ;  and  you  wooU  be  better  em* 
ployed  in  teHsng  him  that  I  am  here,  than  10.  aeqnninti^ 
me  with  the  place  of  his  retreat '/  By  this  'appoansnce  ef 
magnanimity*  as  well  as  by  his  cave  to  avoid  evwj  thmg 
which  had  disgusted  the  Castilians  during  hia  former  va- 
fiidence  among  them ;  by  bis  address  ia  assaasaig  Amt 
manners,  in  speaking  their  kmgnage,  and  in  conipiying 
^  with  all  their  humours  and  customs,  be  ac^oifed  an  as- 
cendant  over  them  which  hardly  any  of  their  native 

«  Sandov.  377,  &£.    Vicla  del  Etn])er.  Carlos,  por  Doa  Juaa  Antoa  da 
Vera  y  Zunijga.  p.  30, 
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he  •wed  mdi  of-Us  roeeois  and  gmideiB^^  '^*^ 

About  the  tine  that  Chariei  landed  im  Spain,  Adrian  Admn  sets 
setootfarltalytotakepotscstioaofhaenewdigaitj.  But^^'^J^'^'^  ,„^ 
tbaa|^  the  Boiaan  people  loa|^  eEstremely  lor  Us  anival,  ^i*  iU  re- 
they  ceald  not,  on  bis  first  appeavanoe,  coneeal  Ata  am^^h^e!" 
prise  and  disappoialment.  JdUi  being  aeewtomed  to  the 
prioceijr  atagnifieeace  ef  Julias,  and  the  degant  splen* 
doar  of  Leo,  they  beheld  with  contend  b»  old  aaanof 
an  humUe  depttttmeat,  of  aaetsgo  nuuiners,  as  eneasy  to 
penafsdiestitiitoef  taste^ia  tiie  arts,  aaMtvoadoniedwith  any 
of  the  esEteraai  aeaoaspiishBoeBts  vhicb  the  ¥u%ar  expaet 
in  «lioee  raised  tO'ensinentstalrMBe^ .  Now  did  hh^  pelitieal 
riewa  and  laaakne  tfoeai  foss  strange  and  astOMsbing  to  the 
pontifical  ministers^  He  a^nowledged  and  bewittiod  the 
cenniptsaiis  whieh  abomded  in  the  ehurcb,  as  well  as  in 
the  ooittt  ef:Sane,  amd  pfepaeed<  toreforaa  both ;  he  dis» 
ee^rered  noiateBtuMi  of  aggeandising  bis  hmfy ;  he  even 
scn^ded  at  retaiaing  such  territories.as  some  of  bis  pie» 
daoMora  had  acqidaed  by  riolence  or  feaud,  vather  than 
hy  aay  legal  title,  and  lor  that  reason  he  inaested  Fian- 
eeseo  Maria  de  RoTer6  anew  in  the  duchy  of  Uibino,  of 
nAi^  Leo  had  stripped  Inm,  andeunendered  tothednhe 
of  ']i«fFara  seversipbiots  wrested  from  hin^by  the  chufcb^ 
To  nwa  little  habituated  to  see  pmees  regulate  their  eon* 
duet  by ibeaiasiRis ef  morality  and'tho prineipleaof  jus* 
tice,  tbeeo  aetiena  of  tbe  new  pope  ^ppemd  kiceiitflMiblo 
pisoofsofhiBweaknesaori«ievperienee.  Adrian,  who  was  a 
perfaet  sliaiigef  to  the  complex  and  intt ioato  q^steov  el 
ItaUan  pi4Mh»,  and  whaeouM  place  no eotifiisaee  in 
pereons  whose  subtle  refineasents  in  business  suit^  so  ill 
witb  tbe  natural'  simplieity  and  candoop  ef  his  ow»<dNi^ 
meter,  being  oilen  embarrased  and  ivresobitein  iBrde^ 
Kboretiesis,  ^e  ophiieii  ef  his  inci^aeity  4mkf  inoeasedv 

*  mioa  Tita  de  Carlo  V,  p.  8^  • 

"  Guic.  1,  XT,  SSe.     JovU  ViU  Adrian.  117.    nelldor.  EjgUr*.  4m 
Princ.  84. 


^ Guic  lib.  ly,  240.  ^       . .  Pnnalf 
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^^^^^   until  both  l|is  person  and  government  became  ob)€cttrf 
sridicttle  among  his  sul^ects'. 


1521. 


He  endek-       Adrian,  though  deroted  to  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to 
Tours  to     assume  the  impartiality  which  became  the  common  father 
peace  in     of  Christendom,  and  laboured  to  reconcile  the  contendiiig 
Europe,     princes,  in  order  that  thej  might  unite  in  a  league  agaioflt 
Sotyman,  whose  conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him  mn 
formidable  than,  ever  to  Europe  \    But  this  was  an  on* 
dertaking  far  bejond  his  abilities.     To  examine  sodi  s 
variety  of  pretensioDs,  to  adjust  such  a  number  of  inter- 
fering interests^to  extioguiah  the  passions  which  andntioiit 
emuktion,  and  mutual  injuries,  had  kindled,  to  bring  to 
many  hostile  powers  to  pursue  the  same  sdieme  with 
unanimity  and  vigour,  required  not  oaly  uprightness  of 
intention,  but  great  superiority  both  of  understanding  so' 
address.   The  Itatian  states  were  no  leas  desirous  of  peace 
than  the  pope.     The  imperial  anny  under  Coianna  wtf 
still  kept  on  foot ;  but  as  the  emperor^s  .revenues  m  fipsifly 
in  Naples,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  were  either  exbsust- 
ed  or  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  it  dqiended  entirdj 
for  pay  and  subsistence  on  the  Italians.    A  great  psrt  of 
it  was  quartered  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  monthly 
contributions  were  levied  upon  the  Florentines,  the  Mi- 
lanese, the  Grenoese,  and  Luochese,  by  the  viceroy  of 
Naples ;  and  though  all  ^Lclaimed  against  such  opprei- 
jioa,  and  were  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  it,  thedread 
of  worse  consequences  from  the  rage  of  the  army,  or  the 
resentment  of  the  emperor,  obliged  them  lo  submit  ^ 
i5«3*        So  much  re^gaid,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope^s  ex« 
t^      hortations,  and  to  a  bull  which  jhe  isaiiedy  requiring  all 
apintt  the  Christian  princes  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  three  years,  that 
U^.^        the  imperial,  the  French^  and  English  anribassadon  at 
Bmne,  were  empowered  by  their  re^ective  courts  to  trest 
of  that  matter;  but  while  they  wasted  their  timein  frviu 
less  negociations,  their  masters  continued  tfaev  ftegMr 

f  Jov.  Vita  Adr.  llS.    1^.  Mut.  Ep.  774.    RiMcelli  Lettret  ^  ?t^ 
VOL  i,  87,  96,  101, 
^  Bellefor.  Epitr.  p.  89. 
^GuicLzv,S38.  ^  , 
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tlons  for  war.    The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered    *J{J* 
with  great  firmness  to  their  allianee  with  Francis,  being = 


BOW  convinced  that  his  affairs  in  Ifoljr  were  in  a  desperate  '^  ^^* 
fituation,  entered  into  a  league. against  him  with  the  em- jooe  aS. 
peror ;  to  which  Adrian,  at  the  instigation  of  his  country- 
man and  friend  Charles  de  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples, 
who  persuaded  him  that  the  only  obstacles  to  peace  arose 
from  the  ambition  of  the  French  king,  soon  after  acceded. 
The  other  Italian  states  followed  their  example ;  and 
Francis  was  left  without  a  single  ally  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  so  many  enemies,  whose  armies  threatened,  and  whose 
teritories  encompassed,  his  dominions  on  every  side^ 

The  dread  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  it  was  thought  Francb*t 
would  have  obliged  Francis  to  keep  wholly  on  the  de-^^^ 
fensive,  or  at  least  have  prevented  his  entertaining  anyinoppon. 
thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy,  But  it  was  the  charae-^^  '^  *** 
ter  of  that  prince,  too  apt  to  become  remiss,  and  even 
negligent  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  rouse  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  not  only  to  encounter  it  with  spirit  and 
intrepidity,  qualities  which  never  forsook  him,  but  to 
provide  against  it  with  diligence  and  industry.  Before 
his  enemies  were  ready -to  execute  any  of  their  schenaes, 
Francis  had  assembled  a  numerous  army.  His  authority 
over  his  own  subjects  was  far  greater  than  that  which 
Cluurles  or  Henry  possessed  over  theirs.  They  depended 
on  their  diets,  thrir  cortes,  and  their  parliaments,  for 
money,  which  was  usually  granted  them  in  small  sumsj 
Tery  slowly*  and  with*  much  reluctence.  The  taxes  he 
could  impose  were  more  considerable,  and  levied  with 
greater  dispateh ;  so  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  oc« 
caahms,  he  brought  hfa  armies  into  the  field  while  they 
were  only  devising  ways  and  means  for  raising  theird. 
SenaiUe  of  this  advantage,  Francis  hoped  to  disconcert 
all  the  emperor's  schemes,  by  marching  in  person  into 
the  Mihmese ;  and  this  bold  measure,  the  more  formi* 
dable  because  unexpected,  could  scarcely  have  failed  of 
producing  that  effect.  But  when  the  vanguard  of  his 
*  Guic  I.  xt,  m,  ?4«. 
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BOOK  army  had  already  reached  Lyons,  aod  he  himself  wis 
ssHj^hastoaing  after  it  wkh  a  second  division  of  his  troop^ 

'^*^-  the  discoveiy  of  a  domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened 
ufom  the  the  ruin  of  the  Jdngdora,  obliged  him  to  stop  short,  and 
^^VnL  to  alter  his  measures. 

ot  tne  con*  i  i      r 

stable  The  author  of  this  dangerous  plot  was  Charles  duke  ot 

^^^^y,  Bourbon,  lord  high  coniitable,  whose  noble  birth,  vact 
Htschanc-  ferluAe,  and  high  office,  raised  hiai  to  be  the  most  pow* 
erful  sul^t  in  France,  as  his  great  talents,  equally  suit- 
ed to  the  field  or  the  council,  and  his  signal  senrices  to 
the  crown,  rendered  him  the  most  illustrious  and  deser* 
ving.  The  near  resemblance  between  the  king  aad  him 
in  many  of  fheir  qualities,  both  being  fend  of  war,  and 
ambitious  to  excel  in  manly  exercises,  as  well  as  their 
e^fuality  in  age,  and  tbeir  proximity  of  bh>od,  ought  na- 
turally to  have  secured  to  him  a  considerable  share  in  that 
The  causes  Bioaarcb''s  favouT.  But  uahappUy,  Louise^  the  king^s 
of  hiR  dis-  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent  aversion  to  the  house  of 
afi«^«»on-  Bourbon,  for  no  better  reason  than  because  Anne  of  Bre- 
ti^ne,  the  4|ueen  of  Louis  XII.,  with  whom  she  lived  in 
perpetual  enmity,  had  discovered  a  peculiar  attachment 
to  that  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  had  taii^t  her 
SOD,  who  vras  too  susceptible  of  any  impression  which 
his  mother  gave  him,  to  view  all  the  constable's  actions 
with  a  mean  and  unbecoming  jeakHisy.  His  disUnguiih- 
ed  merit  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently rewarded ;  he  had  been  recalled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan  upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had 
met  with  a  cold  reception,  which  his  prudent  condnct 
in  that  difficult  station  did  «ot  deserve ;  the  payment  of 
his  pensions  had  been  euspended  without  any  goodcaoMi 
and  during  the  conqmiipa  of  one  thousand  fire  hundred 
and  tw^ty-one,  the  k«uig,  as  has  Already  been  lehtody 
had  affronted  him  in  presence  of  the  wliole  army,  hv  gi- 
ving tlie  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  Aleufoa.  The 
constable  at  £rst  bore  theae  indignities  with  greater  dm^ 
deration  than  could  have  been  expected  firom  an  high- 
spirited  prince,  conscious  of  what  was  due  to  his  raiik 
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mad  to  htfl  serrkes.    Such  a  makiplicitj  of  uijuries,  how-    ^OOC 
ever,  exbaused  his  patience,   aiul«   inspiriog  him  wiA^  .;=^.-is« 
thoughts  of  reiteoge,  be  retired  from  court,  aad  began     '^^^' 
to  hold  8  secret  correspoudeace  with  some  of  tJie  euope- 
ror^s  ministers. 

About  that  tiim  the  duchefc  of  Bourbon  happeacd  to 
die  without  leaving  any  children.  Louise,  of  a  disposi- 
tion no  less  amorous  than  vindictive,  and  i|tiU  suscoptiUe 
of  the  tender  passions  at  the  age  of  finiy-six,  began  to 
view  the  constable,  a  prince  as  amid>le  as  be  was  acoom^ 
pliabed,  witli  other  eyes ;  and  notwitfastandiiig  the  gceat 
disparity  of  their  years,  she  foroied  the  scheaiie  •of  mat^ 
rying  him.  Bourbon,  wlio  might  have  expected  er^ty 
thing  to  wiiich  an  ambitioiss  mind  ean  aspire>  from  tho 
doating  fondness  of  a  woman  who  governed  ber  30n  and 
the  kingdom,  being  incapable  either  of  imitating  the 
queen  in  h^  sudden  transition  from  hatred  to  Jove,  or  of 
dissembling  so  meanly  as  to  pretend  affection  for  one  who 
had  persecuted  him  so  long  with  unprovoked 'inalice*  not 
only  rejected  the  match,  but  embittered  his  refusal  by 
some  severe  raillery  on  Louiso^^  person  and  character. 
She,  finding 'herself  not  only  contonuied  but  insnlted,  bcr 
disappointed  love  turned  into  .hatved,  and,  since  she 
could  not  nonrry,  she  jresolved  to  ruio  Bourbon. 

For  this  purpose  she  consulted  with  Chancellor  Du  Prat, 
a  man  who,  by  a  base  prostitution. of  great  talents,  and 
of  superior  skill  in  his  profession,  bad  risen  to  that  high 
office.  By  bis  advice  a  law-suit  was  commenced  against 
the  constable,  for  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  the  bouse 
of  Bourbon.  Part  of  it  was  claimed  in  the  king's  name, 
as  having  fallen  to  the  crown,  part  in  that  of  Lotdse, 
as  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  of  tl^  deceased  dachass. 
Both  these  claims  were  equally  destitute  of  atly  fouoda- 
tioB  in  justice ;  but  Louise,  by  her  solicitations  and  au- 
thority, and  Do  Prat,  by  employing  all  the  artilioes  and 
chicanery  of  law,  prevailed  on  the  jndges  to  order  the 
estate  to  be  sequestrated.  This  unjust  decision  drove  the 
constable  to  despair,  and  to  measures  which  despair  alone 
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^iJP'^  couM  have  dictated.  He  renewed  his  intrigtres  in  Che 
•Ei^  ^' .^  imperial  court,  and  flattering  himself  that  the  f nJDrie» 
Hi/iwret  which  he  had  suffered  would  justify  his  hariog  recourse 
ncgocia-  i^  ^jfy  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he  offered  to 
the  cmpe-  transfer  his  allegiance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to  the 
^'^  emperor,  and  to  assist  hiA  in  the  conquest  of  France. 

Charles,  as  well  a5  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  the 
secret  was  communicated  \  expecting  procligiotts  advan- 
tages from  his  revolt,  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open 
arms,  and  spared  neither  promises  nor  allurements  which 
might  help  to  confirm  him  in  his  resolution.  The  jem- 
peror  offered  him  in  marriage  his^  aister  Eleanor,  the  wi- 
dow of  the  king  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample  portion.  He 
was  inchided  as  a  principal  in  the  treaty  between  Charles 
and  Henry.  The  counties  of  Provence  and  Dauphin^ 
were  to  be  settled  on  him,  with  the  title  of  king.  The 
emperor  engaged  to  enter  France  by  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Henry,  supported  by  the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy ; 
while  twelve  thousand  Germans,  levied  at  their  common 
charge,  were  to  penetrate  into  Burgundy,  and  to  act  in 
concert  with  Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  six  tboii- 
sand  men  among  his  friends  and  vassals  in  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom.  The  execution  of  this  deep-laid  and  dan- 
geroiis  plot  was  suspended  until  the  king  should  cross  the 
Alps  with  the  only  army  capable  of  defending  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  a»  he  was  far  advanced  in  his  march  for  thai 
purpose,  France  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction"^. 
d<KOT«red.  Happily  for  that  kingdom,  a  negociation  which  had 
now  been  carrying  on  for  several  months,  though  conduct- 
ed with  the  most  profound  secrecy,  and  communicated 
only  to  a  few  chosen  confidants,  could  not  altogether 
escape  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  constable^s  nume- 
rous retainers,  rendered  more  inquisitive  by  finding  that 
they  were  distrusted.  Two  of  these  gave  the  king  aosie 
intimation  of  a  mysterious  corre^ndence  between  their 

*  R/mer's  Feeder,  xiii,  794. 

■»  Thuani  Hist.  lib.  i,  c.  10.      lleiUcr.  Rcr,  Austr.  lib.  viii,  c  la. 
p.  207. 
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master  and  the  count  de  Boeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of    book 
^eat  confidence  with  the  empercu**    Francis,  who  could 


not  bring  himself  to  suspect  that  the  first  prince  of  the  ^^*^' 
Uood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the  kingdom  to  its 
enemies,  immediately  repaired  to  Moulines,  where  the 
constdbk  was  in  bed,  feigning*indisposition,  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged  to  aocompanj  the  king  into  Italy,  and  ac- 
quainted him  of  the  intelligence  which  he  had  received* 
Bourbon,  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  most  imposing 
affectation  of  ingenuity  and  candour,  asserted  his  own 
innocence;  and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now  more 
confirmed,  lie  promised  to  join  the  army  within  a  few* 
liays.  Francis,  open  and  candid  himself,  and  too. apt 
to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance^of  those  virtues  in  others, 
gave  such  credit  to  what  he  said,  that  he.refused  to  arrest 
him,  although  advised  to  take  that  precaution  by  .his 
wisest  oonnsellors ;  and,  as  if  the  danger  had  been  ov^r, 
he  continued  his  march  towards  Lyons.  The  constable  September, 
set  out  soon  after,  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  folkiw 
hinoi;  but  turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  crossed  ttiepu^^o 
Bhone,  and  after  infinite  fatigue  and  peril,  escaped  alli^^iy* 
the  parties  which  the  king,  who  became  sensible  too  late 
of  his  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept  him,  and  reach* 
ed  Italy  in  safety*. 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the 
bad  eflfects  of  the  irreparable  error  which  he  had  commit- 
ted. He. put  garrisons  in  all  the  places  of  strength  in  the 
constahle'^s  territories ;  he  seized  all  the  gentlemen  whom 
he  could  suspect  of  being  his  associates ;  and  as  he  had 
not  hitherto  discovered  Uie  whole  extent  of  the  conspira* 
tor's  schemeif  iu>r  knew  how  far  the  infection  had  spread 
among  his  subjects,  he  was  afraid  that  his  absence  might 
encourage  them  tp  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and  for 
that  reason  relinguished  his  intention  of  leading  his  army 
in  person  into  Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  Mi- pf^^i,  ;„, 
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^^o^  lanese,  but  appointed  Admiral  Boniiivet  to  take  the  w^ 
:prene  eomnaand  in  hi*  RioMl,  and  to  march  into  that 
country  with  an  nmy  tbiity  tliouuod  strong.  Bonntvet 
did  not  owe  this  preferment  to  his  abilities  as  a  general; 
for,  of  all  the  taleats  requisite  to  form  a  great  eommander, 
he  possessed  onl  j  personal  courage,  the  lowest  and  the  most 
common.  But  he  was  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  in 
the  French  coort,  of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuating 
address^  and  a  sprightly  conf  ersation ;  and  Francis,  who 
lived  in  grtat  familiarity  with  his  courtiers,  was  saciiarm- 
ed  with  these  qualities,  that  he  jionoured  bim  on  all  oe* 
cnrions  with  the  most  partial  and  distingoished  marks 
of  his  favour.  He  waa,  besides^  the  implacable  enemy 
of  Bourbon ;  and  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust 
at  that  juncture,  he  thought  the  chief  command  coold 
be  lodged  nowhere  so  safely  in  his  hands* 

Colonna,  who^  waaeatrasted  with  the  defenoe  of  the 
conduce.  Blilanese,  his  own  conquest,  was  in  no  oondiliott  to  !«• 
sist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was  destitute  of  nsooey 
sufficient  to  pay  bis  troops,  which  were  iBduced  to  a 
small  number  by  sickness  or  desertion,  and  Jiad,  for  that 
reason,  been  obliged  to  neglect  every  precaution  necessa- 
ry for  the  security  of  the  country.  The  only  plan  which 
he  formed  was  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  rivser  Tessino 
against  the  French ;  and,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  how  ea- 
sily he  himself  had  disconcerted  a  similar  scheme  formed 
by  Lautrec,  he  promised,  with  great  confideooe,  on  its 
being  efiectual ;  but)  in  spite  of  all  Ms  eaatian,  it  sac- 
oceded  no  better  with  him  than  with  Lautrec.  Bonnivet 
jiassed  the  river  without  loss,  at  a  ford  which  had  been 
n^lected,  and  the  imperialists  retired  to  Milan,  preparing 
to  abandon  the  town  as  soon  as  the  FreUjch  should  ap- 
pear before  it.  By  an  onaeeountabie-  ne|^genee>  which 
Quieciardini  imputes  to  infatuation  %  Bonnivet  did  not 
advance  for  three  or  four  days,  and  lost  the  opportunity 
with  which  his  good  fortuue  presented  him.  The  citi- 
zens recovered  from  their  consternation ;  Colonna,  still 
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active  at  the  age  of  fourscore^  and  Moroni,  whose  enmitr    BOOK 
to  France  rendered  him  indafatigabie,  were  ^"^p^^  „ 
night  and  day  in  repairing  the  fortificatioBs,  in  amaMing     ^'^^^* 
proviaions,  in  collecting  troopt  from  every  quarter,  and, 
by  the  time  the  French  approached,  bad  put  the  city  in 
a  oonditton  to  stand  a  siege.     BonMivet,  after  some  fniit- 
less  attempts  on  the  town,  which  harassed  his  own  troops 
more  than  the  enemy,  was  obliged,  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

During  these  transactions  Fope  Adrian  died ;  an  event  De^^H  of 
so  ranch  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Roman  people,  whose 
hatred  or  contempt  of  him  augmented  every  day,  that, 
the  night  after  his  decease,  they  adorned  the  door  of  his 
chief  physician^s  house  with  garlands,  adding  this  in* 
scription,  To  the  Aiherer  of  Ats  eomiiryK  The  cardinal 
de  Medici  instantly  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the 
papal  dignity^  and  entered  the  conclave  with  high  ex* 
pectations  on  his  own  part,  and  a  general  opinion  of  the 
people  that  they  would  be  successful.  But,  though  sup* 
ported  hy  the  imperial  faction,  possessed  of  great  personal 
interest,  and  capable  of  all  the  artifices,  refinemants,  and 
corruption  which  reign  in  those  assemblies,  the  obsti- 
nacy and  intrigues  of  bis  rivals  protracted  the  conclave 
to  the  unusual  length  of  fifty  days.  The  address  and 
perseverance  of  the  cardinal  at  last  surmounted  every  <ih' ^itetion  ti 
stacle.     He  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  church,  and  b»^  Clement 

VII 

sumed  the  government  of  it  by  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  '^  ^g 
The  choice  was  oniversaily  approved  of.  High  e^qpeeta^ 
tions  were  conceived  of  a  pope,  whose  great  talents  and 
long  experience  in  business  seemed  to  qualify  him  no  less 
for  defending  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church,  exposed 
to  imminent  danger  by  the  progress  of  Luther^s  opinions, 
than  for  conducting  its  political  operations  with  the  pru- 
dence requisite  at  such  a  difficult  juncture ;  and  who, 
besides  these  advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state 
mcnre  respectable,  by  having  in  his  hands  the  government 
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BOOK    of  Florence,  together  with  the  wealth  of  the  family  <^ 
=J^  Medici^. 


meuc. 


V^^'  Cardinal  Wolsey»  not  disheartened  by  the  disappoint- 
disappdint-  oient  of  his  ambitious  views  at  the  former  election^  bad 
tli  Tt'  h  ^"^^^^^'"^  ™^^^  sanguine  hopes  of  success  on  this  occa- 
retent-  sion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of 
his  engagements  to  second  the  pretensions  of  his  minister. 
Wolsey  bestirred  himself  with  activity  suitable  to  the 
importance  of  the  prize  for  which  he  contended,  and  in- 
structed his  agents  at  Rome  to  spare  neither  promises  nor 
Inibes  in  order  to  gain  his  end.  But  Charles  had  either 
amused  him  with  vain  hopes,  which  he  never  intended 
to  gratify,  or  he  judged  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  candi* 
date  who  had  such  aT  prospect  of  succeeding  as  Medici ; 
or  perhaps  the  cardinala  durst  not  venture  to  provoke  the 
people  of  Rome,  while  their  indignation  against  Adrian^s 
memory  was  still  fresh,  by  placing  another  uUra^tfumiamc 
on  the  papal  throne.  Wolsey,  after  all  his  expectations 
and  endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope  elect* 
ed,  of  such  an  age  and  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution, 
that  he  could  not  derive  much  comfort  to  himself  from 
the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This  second  proof  fully 
convinced  Wolsey  of  the  emperor's  insincerity,  and  it 
excited  in  him  all  the  resentment  which  an  haughty  mind 
feels  on  being  at  once  disappointed  and  deceived ;  and 
though  Clement  endeavoured  to  sooth  his  vindictive  na- 
ture, by  granting  him  a  conunission  to  be  legate  in  England 
during  life,  with  such  ample  powers  as  vested  in  him 
almost  the  whole  papal  jurisdiction  in  tliat  kingdom,  the 
injury  he  had  now  received  made  such  an  impression  as 
entirely  dissolved  the  tie  which  bad  united  him  to  Charles^ 
and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master, 
and  to  suspend  the  execution  of  it,  until,  by  a  dexterous 
improvement  of  the  incidents  which  might  occur,  he 
should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  the  king^s  afliectioas 
from  the  emperor.     For  this  reason,  he  was  so  far  from 
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expressing  any  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  repulse  wiiicli    book 
he  had  met  with,  that  he  abounded^  on  every  occasion. 


private  as  well  as  public,  in  declarations  of  his  high  sati<)-     ^^^^' 
faction  with  Clement^s  promotion ". 

Henry  had,  during  the  campaign,  fulfilled  with  great  H;j,ry% 
sincerity  whatever  he  was  bound  to  perform,by  the  league  r^"*"^'''*"* 
against  France,  though  more  slowly  than  he  could  have 
wished.  His  thoughtless  profusion  and  total  neglect  of 
economy  reduced  him  often  to  great  straits  for  money. 
The  operations  of  war  were  now  carried  on  in  Europe  in 
a  manner  very  different  from  that  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed. Instead  of  armies  suddenly  assembled,  which, 
under  distinct  chieftains,  followed  their  prince  into  the 
field  for  a  short  space  and  served  at  their  own  costs  troo|)s 
were  now  levied  at  great  charge,  and  received  regularly 
cooaiderable  pay.  Instead  of  impatience  on  both  sides  to 
bring  every  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a  battle,  which  com- 
monly decided  the  fate  of  open  countries,  and  allowed 
the  barons,  together  with  their  vassals,  to  return  to  their 
ordinary  occupations,  towns  were  fortified  with  great 
art,  and  defended  with  much  obstinacy;  war,  from  a 
very  simple,  became  a  very  intricate  science,  and  cam- 
paigns grew  of  course  to  be  more  tedious  and  less  deci- 
sive. The  expence  which  these  alterations  in  the  military 
system  necessarily  created  appeared  intolerable  to  nations 
hitherto  unaccustomed  to  the  burdeu  of  heavy  taxes. 
Hence  proceeded  the  frugal,  and  even  parsimonious  spirit 
of  the  English  parliaments  in  that  age,  which  Henry, 
with  all  his  authority,  was  seldom  able  to  overcome.  The 
commons  having  refused  at  this  tinlie  to  grant  him  the 
supplies  which  he  demanded,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
ample  and  almost  unlimited  prerogative  which  the  kings 
cf  England  then  possessed,  and,  by  a  violent  and  unusual 
exertion  of  it,  raised  the  money  he  wanted.  This,  however, 
wasted  so  much  time,  that  it  was  late  in  the  season  iiiefore  scpt.  le. 
his  army  under  the  duke  of  Suffolk  could  take  the  field. 
Being  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Flemings,  Suffolk 
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^?n^    marched  into  Picardy,  and  Francis,  from  his  extraTagant 
.eagerness  to  recover  the   Milanese,    having  left   that 


^^*^'     frontier  almost  unguarded,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  river  Oyse,  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris, 
filling  that  capital  with  consternation.     But  the  arrival 
of  some  troops  detached  by  the  king,  who  was  still  at 
Lyons ;  the  active  gallantry  of  the  French  officers,  who 
allowed  the  allies  no  respite  night  nor  day ;  the  rigour  of 
a  most  unnatural  season,  together  with  scarcity  of  prori- 
November.  sions,  compelh^d  Suffolk  to  retire ;  and  La  Tremoiidk, 
who  commanded  in  those  parts,  had  the  §^ory  not  only  of 
having  checked  the*progress  of  a  formidable  army  with  a 
Jiandful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them  with  ignominy  out 
of  the  French  territories*. 
anlt  those        The  empcror^s  attempts  upon  Burgundy  and  GiiiewK 
vlzn^  ^^^'  ^^^^  not  more  fortunate,  though  in  both  these  provinces 
Spaniards/  Francis  was  equally  ill  prepared  to  resist  them.  The  coo- 
duct  and  valour  of  his  generals  supplied  his  want  of  fose- 
sight.    The  Germans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  one 
of  these  provinces,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the 
other,  were  repulsed  with  great  disgrace. 
End  of  the      Tbus  ended  the  year  1583,  tluring  which  Francises 
campaign,  g^^  fortune  and   success  'had   been  such  as  gave  all 
Europe  an  high  idea  of  his  power  and  resources.  He  had 
discovered  and  disconcerted  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  the 
author  of  which  he  had  driven  into  exile,  almost  witkout 
an  attendant ;  he  had  rendered  abortive  all  the  sdiemei 
of  the  powerful  confederacy  formed  against  him ;  he  had 
protected  his  dominions  when  attacked  on  tfacee  difiereDt 
sides;    and  though  his  army  in  the  Milanese  had  not 
made  such  progress  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
superiority  to  the  enemy  in  number,  he  had  recovered 
and  still  kept  possession  of  one  half  of  that  duchy. 
1524.         The  ensuing  year  opened  with  events  more  dtsaatnius 
S^hr^w  *®  France.     Fontarabia  was   lost  by  the  cowacdice  of 
pope.        treachery  of  its  governor.    In  Italy  the  allies  resolved 
^^^'  ^^'    on  an  early  and  vigorous  effort,  in  order  to  dispossess 
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Bonnive^of  that  part  of  the  Milanese  wl|ich  lies  beyond    ^^^^ 
.  the  Tessino.    Clement,  who,  uDder  the  pontificates  of  „      ..-^ 
Leo  and  Adrian,  had  discovered  an  im]^cab{e  enmity     *^^^' 
to  France,  began  now  to  view  the  power  which  tlie  em- 
{leror  was  daily  acquiring  in  Italy  with  so  much  jealousy, 
that  he  refused  to  accede,  as  his  predecessors  had  donCf 
to  the  league  against  Francis;  and,  forgetting  private 
passions  and  animosities,  laboured,  with  the  zeal  which 
became  his  character,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
among  the  c<Nktending  parties.    But  all  his  endeavours 
were  ineffectual ;  a  numerous  army,  to  which  each  of 
the  allies  furnished  their  contingent  of  troops,  was  assem* 
bled  at  Milan  by  the  beginning  of  March.      Lannoy,  <"^pe»^l 
nceroy  of  Naples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon  Cobn-'toTake?!!/ 
na's  death,  though  the  chief  directbn  of  military  opera- ^^^'^'^  "'*«'• 
tiofis  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and  the  marquis  de  Pes- 
cara ;  the  latter  the  ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  tlie 
imperial  generals ;  the  former  inspired  by  bis  resentment 
with  new  activity  and  invention,  and  acquainted  so  tho- 
roughly with  the  characters  of  the  French  commanders*, 
the  genius  of  their  troops,  and  the  strength  as  well  as 
weaicness  of  their  armies,  as  to  be  of  infinite  service  to 
the  party  which  he  hati  joined.   But  all  these  advantagea 
were  nearly  lost  through  the  emperor^s  inabiltty  to  raise 
mooey  sufficient  for  execirting  the  varioos  and  extensive 
plans  which  he  had  formed*    When  his  troop  were  com-  Raardrt! 
maiided  to  march,  titey  m«itJttied  against  their  leaders,  |j|^^/"J|"' 
demanding  the  pay  which  was  due  to  them  for  sometruopi. 
raoBtbs;   and,  disregarding  both  the  menaces  and  en« 
txeaties  of  their  officers,  threatened  to  pillage  the  city  of 
Milan,  if  they  did  not  instantly  receive  satisfaction.  Out 
of  this  difficulty  the  generals  of  the  alliea  wei^e  extricated 
by  Moroni,  who  prevailing  on  his  couBtrymen,  over 
whom  bis  influence  was  prodigious,  to  advance  the  sum 
that  was  requisite,  the  army  took  the  field  K 

Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this  army, 
smd  still  more  of  the  talents  which  could  render  him  an 
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^?iT^    equal  match  foe  its  leaders.     After  various  mqremwis 
■-  and  encounters,  deseriised  with  great  accuracy  by  the 

The  French  contemporary  historiwis,  a  detail  of  which  would  now  be 
'b'^^d**  '**  equally  uninteresting  and  uninstmctive,  he  was  forced  to 
the  Milan-  abandon  the  strcmg  camp  in  which  be  bad  enfrenchedt 
**•  himself  at  Biagrassa.     Soon  after,  partly  by  bis  own  mis- 

iconduct,  partly  by  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  who  harass- 
ed and  ruined  his  army  by  continual  skirmishes,  whilij 
they  carefully  declined  a  battle,  which  he  often  ofiercd 
lhem>  and  partly  by  the  caprice  of  six  thousand  Swiss, 
who  refused  to  join  his  army  though  within  a  days  march 
of  it,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  atteroptmg  a  re- 
treat into  France,  through  the  valley  of  Aost.    Just  a> 
he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the   Seseia,   and^  began  to 
pass  that  river,  Bourbon  and  Pescara  appeared  with  the 
vanguard  of  the  allies,  and  attacked  bis  rear  with  great 
fury.     At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  Bonnivet,  while 
exerting  himself  with  much  valour,  was  wounded  so  dan- 
gerously, that  be  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field ;  and  the 
oonduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  chevalier  Bay- 
ard, who,  though  so  much  a^  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a 
court  that  he  never  rose  to  the  chief  command,  was  aW 
W^s  caHed,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  tl>e  post  of  great- 
est difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  bimaetf  at  the  head 
of  the  men  at  arms,  and,  animatiogitbem  by  his  presence 
and  example  to  sustain  the  whole  shock  of  the  enemy^s 
troops,  he  gained  time  for  the  rest  of  bis  countrymen  to 
^^^w     ™*^*  8®^^  ^^  retreat.     But  in  this  service  he  received 
lier  Bay-     a  wott&d  which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be  mental ; 
ard.and     ^^^  being  unable  to  continue  any  longer  oa  horseback, 
Vrench       he  ordered,  oiw  of  his  attendants  to  place  him  under  a 
^^y-        tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy  ^  then  fixing  his 
«ye»  on  the  guard  of  his.aword,  which  he  held  up  instead 
of  a  cross,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  Grod,  and  in  this 
posture,  which  became  his  character  both  as  a  soldier  and 
as  a  Christian,  he  oalmly  waited  the  apfwoach  of  death. 
Bourbon,  who  led  the  foremost  of  the  enemy^s  troops 
found  him  in  this  situation,  and  expressed  regret  and  pity 
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al  th«  sight.  *  Pity  not  me,'  cried  the  high-spirited  che-  ^^^ 
ralier,  ^  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  the  discharge  ■^^-  ' — 
of  my  daty ;  they,  indeed,  are  objects  of  pity,  who  fight  '^*^ 
agtftnst  their  king,  their  country,  and  their  oath/  The 
marquis  de  Pescara  passing  soon  after,  manifested  fai^  ad- 
miration of  Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as  bts  sorrow  for 
his  fate,  with  tiie  generosity  of  a  gallant  enemy ;  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  be  removed  with  safety  from 
that  spot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  ap- 
pointed proper  persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  not- 
withstanding their  care,  as  his  ancc<;tor.s  for  several  ge* 
aerations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle.  Pescara  order- 
ed his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  to  his  relations; 
and  sncfa  was  the  respect  paid  to  military  merit  in  that 
age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to  be  received 
witk  royal  honours  in  ail  the  cities  of  his  dominions ;  in 
Dauphine,  Bayard^'s  native  country,  the  people  of  all 
ranks  «came  out  in  a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it*^. 

Bonnivet  led  back  the  shattered  remains  of  -^lis  army 
into  France;  and  in  one  short  campaign,  Francis  was 
stripped  of  all  he  had  possessed  in  Italy,  aod  left  without 
one  alljr  in  that  country. 

Whik  the  war,  kindled  by  the  ennilation  of  Charles  and  Pr'^gre«t  of 
Fraocis,  spread  over  so jnaoy  countries  of  Europe,  G&r-^l^JI^'^l^^' 
maaj  efl§oyed  a  profound  tvaaquiility,  extremely  favour-  Germany. 
able  to  the  reformaftion,  which  continued  to  fiOboke  progress 
daUy.    Durii^  Luther's  coofinenoient  in  hts  retreat  at 
Wartburg,  Carlostadtus,  one  of  his.  disciples,  animated 
with  the  same  seal,  but  possessed  of  less .  prudence  and 
moderation  than  his  master,  began  to  propagMe  wild  and 
•dangerous  opinions,  chiefly  among  the  lower  |ftso|lle.  En- 
couraged by  his  exhortations,  they  rose  in  several  villages 
of  Saxony,  broke  into  the  churahes  with  tumultuary  vt.o- 
ieoce,  and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the  images  with 
which  they  were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous 
proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to  all  the  elector^s  cautious 

«  EeUifor.  Epitr.  p.  73.  iVIexn.  de  Bellay,  75.  Oeuv.  de  Brairt  torn- 
vi,   1Q8,  &c.     Pasquier  Recherrhcs,  p.  52<>. 
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BOOK    mnxims,  that,  if  they  had  not  received  a  timely  check, 
7.-;=  they  could  hardly  have  failed  of  alienating  from  the  re< 


'i'^'     formers  a  prince,  no  less  jealous  of  his  own  authority, 
than  afraid  of  giving  oiTence  to  the  emperor,  and  other 
patrons  of  the  ancient  opiniens.     Luther,  sensible  of  the 
danger,  immediately  quitted  his  retreat,  without  waiting 
March  6   '"**  Fredericks  permission,  and  returned  to  Wittegaberg. 
1.S3**     Happily  for  the  reformation,  the  veneration  for  his  person 
and  authority  was  still  so  great,  that  his  appearatice  alone 
suppressed  that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  began  to 
seize  his  party.    Cnrlostadius  and  his  fanatical  foUowen, 
struck  dumb  by  his  rebukes,  submitted  at  once,  and  de- 
clared that  they  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel,  not  of  a  maa^ 
Lnti><*r  Before  Luther  left  his  retreat,  he  bad  begun  to  translate 

^irs^bP  ^^  Bible  into  the  German  tongue ;  an  undertaking  of  no 
less  difficulty  than  importance,  of  which  he  wasextremelj 
fond,  nnd  for  which  be  was  well  qualified.  He  had  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  original  languages ;  a  tko- 
rough  acquaintance  with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the 
inspired  writers ;  and  though  bis  compositbns  in  Latin 
were  rude  and  barbarous,  he  was  reckoned  a  great  maater 
.of  the  purity  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  ooidd  express 
himself  with  all  the  elegance  of  whieh  it  is  capable.  By 
bis  own  assidious  ap)dication,  together  with  the  assistance 
of  Melancthon  and  several  other  of  hit  disciples,  he  finish* 
ed  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  year  1582 ;  and  tbe 
publication  of  it  proved  more  fatal  to  the  cbnreh  of  Rome 
than  that  of  ail  bia  own  works.  It  was  read  with  wonder- 
ful avidity  and  attention  by  persons  of  every  rank.  They 
were  astonished  at  discovering  how  contrary  the  preocfila 
of  the  Author  of  our  religion  are,  to  the  invention  of  those 
priests  who  pretended  to  be  his  vicegerents ;  and  having 
now  in  their  hand  the  rule  of  faith,  they  thought  them- 
selves qualified,  by  applying  it,  to  judge  of  the  established 
opinions,  and  to  pronounce  when  they  were  confonnabie 
to  the  standard,  or  when  (iiey  departed  from  it.  Tbe 
great  advantages  arising  from  Luther^s  translation  of  the 

«  Sleid.  HIrt.  61,    Scckejid,  195. 
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Bible,  encouraged  the  advocates  for  reformalion,  in  the    book 

other  countries  of  Europe,  to  imitAtP  hi«  PirAmpUj  nntk 

to  publish  versions  of  the  Scriptures, in  their  respective     ^^^t' 
languages. 

About  this  time,  Nuremberg,  Francfort,  Hamburg,  and  Several  ci« 
several  other  free  cities  in  Germany,  of  the  first  rank,|{f'*^"f 
openl/  embraced  the  reformed  religion ;  and,  by  the  ao-  <he  popUh 
thority  of  their  magistrates,  abolished  the  mass,  and  the 
other  superstitious  rites  of  popery  \   The  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  and 
prince  of  Anhalt,  became  avowed  patrons  of  Luther's 
opinions,  and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  them  among 
their  subjects. 

The  court  of  Home  beheld  this  growing  defection  with  Mea^arfs 
great  concern ;  and  Adrian^s  first  care,  after  his  arrival  in  J,^^7r!an 
Italy,  bad  been  to  deliberate  with  the  cardinals  concern- in  oijerto 
ing  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it.    He  was  ^^r«^f 
profoundly  skilled  in  scholastic  theology;  and  having <^<^ >'^onn» 
.been  early  celebrated  on  that  account,  he  still  retained 
SHch  an  excessive  admiration  of  the  science  to  which  ^  be 
was  first  indebted  for  his  reputation  and  success  in  life, 
that  he  considered  Luther'^s  invectives  against  the  schools 
men,  particularly  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  little  less  than 
blasphemy.   All  the  tenets  of  that  doctor  appeared  to  him    ' 
so  dear  and  irrefragable,  that  he  supposed  every  person 
wJbo  called  in  question  or  contradicted  them,  to  be  either 
blinded  by  ignorance,  or  to  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
conviction  of  his  own  mind :  of  course,  no  pope  was  ever 
more  bigoted  or  inflexible  with  regard  to  points  of  doc- 
trine than  Adrian ;  he  not  only  maintamed  them,  as  Leo 
had  done,  because  they  wck-e  ancient,  or  because  it  was 
dangerous  for  the  cbiiroh  to  allow  of  innovations,  but  he 
adhered  to  them  with  the  seal  of  a  tfaeidogian,  and  with 
the  tenaciousness  of  a  disputant.    At  the  same  time,  his 
own  manners  being  extremely  simple,  and  uninfected  with 
«iy  of  the  vices  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he 
was  as  sensible  of  its  corruptions  as  the  reformers  them- 

7  Seckend.  241.     Chytm)  Contifi.  Krantsii,  303. 
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BOOK    selves,  and  viewed  them  with  no  less  indignation.    Tlie 
TT-      ''.-ft  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  assem* 
Kolcmbcr,  ^'^^  **  Nuremberg,  and  the  instructions  which  he  gave 
'5aa«     Cheregato,  the  nuncio  whom  he  sent  thither,  were  framed 
agreeably  to  these  views.   On  the  one  hand,  he  condemn- 
ed  Luther^s  opinions  with  more  asperity  and  rancour  of 
expression  than  Leo  had  ever  used;  he  severely  censured 
the  princes  of  Grermany  for  suffering  him  to  spread  his 
pernicious  tenets,  by  their  neglecting  to  execute  the  edict 
of  the  diet  at  Worms ;  and  required  them,  if  Luther  did 
*   not  instantly  retract  his  errors,  to  destroy  him  with  fire 
as  a  gangrened  and  incurable  member,  in  like  manner  as 
Dathan  and  Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by  Moses,  Ananias, 
and  Sapphira  by  the  apostles,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague  by  their  ancestors  ^     On  the  other  hand,  he, 
with  great  candour,  and  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  ac- 
knowledged the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court  to  be  the 
source  from  which  had  flowed  most  of  the  evils  that  the 
church  now  felt  or  dreaded ;  he  promised  to  exert  ail  bit 
authority  towards  reforming  these  abuses,  with  as  mudi 
dispatch  as  the  nature  and  inveteracy  of  the  disorders 
would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  give  him  their 
advice  with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  sup- 
pressing that  new  heresy  which  had  sprung  up  among 
them*  ^ 

Diet  of  Nu-     The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the  pope^s  pious 
prop  xz   ^^^  laudable  intentions,  excused  themselves  for  not  exe- 
|?J;"''^M      cuting  the  edict  of  Worms,  by  alleging  that  the  prodigi- 
the  proper  OU8  increase  of  Luther^s  followers^  as  well  as  the  aversion 
remedy.     ^^  ^^  ^j^j^  ^f  R^njg  among  their  other -subjects,  on  ac- 
count of  its  innumerable  exactions,  rendered  such  an  at- 
tempt not  only  dangerous,  but  impossible.  They  affirmed 
that  the  grievances  of  Germany,  which  did  not  arise  from 
imaginary  injuries,  but  from  impositions  no  less  real  than 
intolerable,  as  his  holiness  would  learn  frooi  a  catalogue  of 
them  which  they  intended  to  lay  before  him,  called  now 
for  some  new  and  efficacious  remedy ;  and,  in  their  opi- 
nion, the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  disease,  or  which 
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aiTorded  them  any  hopes  of  seeing  the  church  restored  to    book 
soundness  and  vig^^ur,  was  a  general  council.     Such  a 


council,  therefore,  they  advised  him,  after  obtaining  tl>e  ^^^"^ 
emperor'*s  consent,  to  assemble  without  delay,  in  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  Germany,  that  all  who  had  rigfit  to  l;e 
present  might  deliberate  with  frtedom,  and  j)ropose  their 
opinions  with  such  boldness  as  the  dangerous  situation  of 
religion  at  this  juncture  required  ^ 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better^rtfice^ot 
acouainted  with  the  political  views  and  interests  of  th<J*h^*»"'"cio 
Roman  court,  was  startled  at  the  proposition  of  a  councif, 
and  easily  foresaw  how  dangerous  such  an  assembly  might 
jMPove,  at  a  time  when  many  openly  denied  the  papal 
authority,  and  the  reverence  and  submission  yielded  to  it 
visibly  decHned  among  all.  For  that  reason,  he  employed 
bis  utmost  address  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  members  of 
the  diet  to  proceed  themselves  with  greater  severity  against 
the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  relinfpiish  their  proposal  con- 
cerning a  genera!  council  to  be  held  in  Germany.  They, 
perceiving  the  nuncio  to  be  more  solicitous  libout  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  court  than  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire  or  purity  of  the  church,  remained  inflexible,  and 
continued  to  prepare  the  catalogue  of  their  grievances  to 
be  presented  to  the  pope*^.  The  nuncio,  that  he  might 
not  be  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance  so  disagreeable  to  his 
court,  left  Nuremberg  abruptly,  without  taking  leave  of  - 
the  diet*. 

The  secular  princes  accordingly,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  ,j,^^    ,. 
^though  they  gave  no  opposition,  did  not  think  it  decent Dreent  a 
to  join  with  them,  drew  up  the  list  (so  famous  in  theGer-jJy^^J^^^ 
man  annals)  of  an  hundred  grievances,  which  the  empirei.»^«»v*nc« 
i  mputed  to  the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  see.  This  "    ^  ^"^^' 
list  contained  grievances  much  of  the  sai^ie  nature  with 
that  prepared  under  the  reign  of  Maximilian.     It  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  them ;  they  complained 
i»f  the  sums  exacted  for  dispensations,  absolutions,  and  in- 
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BOOK    dulgencies ;  of  the  expence  arising  from  the  law-suits  carried 
"'.: —  by  appeal  to  Rome;  of  the  innumerable  abuses  occasioned 


*5*4-     by  reservations,  commendams,  and  annates;  of  the  ex- 
emption from  civil  jurisdiction  which  the  clergy  had  ob- 
tained;  of  the  arts  by  which  they  brought  all  secular 
causes  under  the  cognisance  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges; 
of  the  indecent  and  profligate  lives  which  not  a  few  of  the 
clergy  led ;    and  of  various  other  particulars,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  mentioned  among  the  circum- 
stances that  contributed  to  the  favourable  reception,  or  to 
the  quick  progress  of  Luther^s  doctrines.  In  the  end  they 
concluded,  that  if  the  holy  see  did  not  speedily  deliver  them 
from  those  intolerable  burdens,  they^  had  determined  to 
endure  them  no  longer,  and  would  employ  the  power  and 
authority  with  which  God  had  entrusted  them  in  order  to 
procure  relief*. 
?  h*^?**       Instead  of  such  severities  against  Luther  and  his  foliow- 
March  6.'  ers  as  the  nuncio  had  recommended,  the  recess  or  edict  of 
'523.     ^he  diet  contained  only  a  general  injunction  to  ail  ranks 
of  men  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  determinations  of  the 
council  which  was  to  be  assembledi  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, not  to  publish  any  new  opinions  contrary  to  the  esta* 
blished  doctrines  of  the  church ;  together  with  an  admo- 
nition to  all  preachers  to  abstain  from  matters  of  contro- 
versy in  their  discourses  to  the  people,  and  to  confine  them- 
«  selves  to  the  plain  and  instructive  truths  of  religion  ^ 
Th-8  diet        The  reformers  derived  great  advantage  from  the  trans- 
blwfi^'to    «c^Jons  of  this  diet,  as  they  afforded  them  the  fullest  and 
the  reform-  most  authentic  evidence  that  gross  corruptions  prevailed 
*"°°'         in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  empire  was  loaded  by 
the  clergy  with  insupportable  burdens.     With  regard  to 
the  former,  they  had  now  the  testimony  of  the  pope  him- 
self, that  their  invectives  and  accusations  were  not  malici- 
ous or  ilUfounded.  As  to  the  latter,  the  representatives  of 
the  Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the  patrons  ot 
the  new  opinions  were  far  from  being  the  most  numerous 
or  powerful,  had  pointed  out,  as  the  chief  grievances  of 
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theenpirtt  thM  mypradna  of  ib^  Bdfaiiih  (dmhsh    *JJ^ 
against  which  Luther  airi  hk  diiuftai  ima  amntDUMd  -^^^ 
t6deciaiai.    AooonKagly,  in  aU  Ibev  MMtro^^  ^ 

tinp  after  this  period,  thej  often  appeaM  U  Adriin^ 
dedariitien^  and  to  the  hundred  grief  anen,  in  cMoikmt^ 
tioii  of  whatever  dugr  advanced  eoMerakig  the  diwelaiA 
maniitn,  or  iniatiable  ambitioiiatid  T$fmcki9ateUy  of  lh« 
papal  coiM^ 

At  Book,  Adrian's  eoaduet  ^rto  ooasMtered  as  a  proof  Adriantt 
of  the  meet  childish  simpikitr  end  improdetu^e.    tt[ed^;^»c 
trained  ap  amidst  the  artttces  and  eorruptknts  tdlT  theRm«- 
papal  coart)  and  aocastomed  to  Judge  of  actions^  Mft  if 
what  was  jait»  bat  by  whet  wak  asoful,  were  asibttisM 
at  a  pootur,  who,  dqperting  ftMi  the  wise  mbkiM*  i»f  lui 
pn^eesaon,  aafcnowladged  disotdefs  whi«h  he  ought  10 
have  concealed,  and  forgetting  his  owH  digtntj,  aAei 
adtiee  of  ilmse  to  whom  he  wa^  entitled  to  pttMeribe. 
By  s«ch  an  excess  of  impolitic  slnc^ty,  JAef  were  aAnaid 
that,  instead  of  rodaimiag  the  enemies  of  the  cfaiMb,  h^ 
wouM  renAer  them  more  proMmiptaotti,  M$$f  instead  of 
extingaishit^  heresy,  would  wedten  1^  Comidatiotis  ^F 
the  papal  power,  of  stop  the  chief  soes^ees  from  which 
wealth  flowed  into  the  ehurcb  *.     For  tliis  reasM,  the 
cardinals  and  other  eeelesiastlcs  of  gt«tttest  ciHinence  in 
the  pqad  couit  industrioasly  of^sed  aU  bis  schemes  of 
refondmtioD,  and,  by  throwing  ohfectioils  and  difilcttlties 
in  his  way,  endeavoaroi  to  retatd  or  to  defeat  the  execu- 
tiosi  a!ibMkf    Adrian,  amaned,  on  the  one  hand,'  at  the 
Qffaitinacy  of  the  Lutherans,  disganed,  on  the  other,  with 
the  maaners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and  finding 
faimseif  uhabie  to  cortneot  dither  the  oae  or  the  other, 
<iftn  fanicnited  his  own  sitaation,  and  often  looked  back 
with  pleasare  on  that  period  of  his  life  wh^ii  be  was  only 
dean  of  Lowrain^  a  more  humble  but  happier  station,  ia 
which  littfe  was  expected  from  btm,  and  there  was  no- 
thiflg  to  fruitnMe  bin  good  kitentums  \ 

^  F.  Paul,  Hist  o^  Counc.  p.  29.     Palktvic.  HisL  58. 
>iovliVit.  Adr.p.  118. 
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^JIL^       CleoieEi  VII.  hia  successor,  exceiied  Adrian  as  mitcb 
in  the  arts  of  goverdment^  as  he  was  inferior  -to  kiro  in 


Clcn.eiv'i  purity  of itfe»  or  upriglitness  of  intention.''  He  was  ant 
"alnirr    ®**®^  "^^  ^"^'y  ^^^^  ^^^  aversion. which  all  popes  natw- 
ther,  and    i^ity  hiear  to  a  council)  hut  having  gamed  his  own  election 
of  a  mmc  ^y  &>^ahs  very  uncanonical^  he  was  afi^aid  of  an  assemUy 
ral  council,  that  might  subject  it  to  'a  scrutiny  which  it  could  not 
stand.  He  determined,  therefore,  by  every  possible  means, 
to  elude  th^  detnands  of  v<4he.  Germans,  both  with  respect 
to  the  criijog^f  a  councif,  an^Tfieformihg  abuses  in  the 
papdi com^  which  the  rashneas  and  incapiacity  of  hb  pre* 
decesspr  bad  brought  uppn  binii    For  this  purpose,  be 
made^boiceof  Cardinal  Campeggio,!aa artful  man,  often 
fintTuat^d  it(y  his  predecessonsH^ith  negociatloivs  of  inoport- 
apoe^  as.hi^  nuncio  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  assenibled 
Bg$ii^  at  Nuremberg. 
February.       Con)pfggio,  Without  takitig  any  notice  of  what  had 
ciations  of  pEiS39d'in,  the  last  meeting,  exhorted  the  diet,  in  a  long  dis- 
ili'a^Mcnnd  ^^^^^  to.execttte  the  edict  of  Worms  with  vigour,  as  the 
diet  at  Ku-  onjy  efifiCtvOsJ  means  of  suppressing  Luther's  doctrines. 
rcmbcrg,    r^^^  ^•^j_  -^  felurn,  desired  to  know  the  pope'^s  intentions 
concerning  the  council,  and  the  redress  of  the  hundred 
grievances.    The  former  the  nuncio  endeavoured  to  elude 
by  general  and  unmeaning  declarations  of  tiie  pope's  re- 
salution 'to  pursue  such  measures  as  would  be  for  the  great- 
efiit  good  of  the  church.     With  regard  to  the  latter,  as 
Adrian  was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of  grievances  reach- 
ed. Roipe,  and,  of  consequence,  it  had  not  been  regularly 
laid  before  the  })resent  pope,  Campeggio  took  advantage 
of  thia  (ircumstance  to  decline  making  any  definitive  an- 
awer  to, them  in  Clement's  name;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  he  observed^  that  their  catalogue  of  grievances  con- 
tained many  particulars  extremely  indecent  and  unduti- 
ful,  and  that  the  publishing  it,  by  their  own  authority, 
was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.     In  the  end, 
he  renewed  his  demand  of  their  proceeding  with  vigour 
^tended     against  Luther  and  his  adherents.     But  though  an  am- 
dffcct!'"^^  bassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  very  so- 
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licitous  to  gain  the  pope,  warmly  seconded  the  nuncio,   book 
with  many  professions  of  his  master^s  zeal  for  the  hnnnur         '  p 
and  dignity  of  the  papal  see,  the  recess  of  the  diet  was     ^^^^ 
conceived  in  terms  of  almost  the  same  import  with  the 
former,  without  enjoining  any  additional  severity  against 
Luther  and  his  party  ^ 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Campe^io,  in  order  to  amuse 
and  soothe  the  people,  published  certain  articles  for  the 
amendment  of  some  disorders  and  abuses  which  prevailed 
among  the  inferior  clergy ;  but  this  partial  reformation, 
which  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Luther- 
toSy  and  of  the  demands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfaction, 
and  produced  Jittle  eifect  The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious 
hand,  tenderly  lopped  a  few  branefaes ;  the  Germans  aim- 
ed a  deeper  blow,  and,  by  striking  at  the  root,  wished  to 
extermiaate  the  evil  \ 

•  Sekend.  9d0.     Sleid.  HUt  69.  ^  Sckend.  t99. 
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Boot  'X^BB  «tpulbion  of  ^^  Freaeh,  botb  out  of  tke : 
■  '  «Mib  die:  republic  pf  Gienoa,  was  ooasidew4  bj  tbe  Italiftw 
Views  of  AS  the  toomlDAlioaof  the  war  faelfi>«eaCl|i|riea  and  Fnads; 
the  Italian  sg;^|^  ^8  ibay  hegBJti  immftdialeljr  la  be  apfwahanstvaof  the 
rapccrto  emperor^  when  they  saw  no  power  iieaNmMiig«  ai  Mf 
MdFrIn-  ^P*^'®  rithcr  to  Gonlrottl  or  oppose  liim»  fbej  loaiged  ar- 
cifl.  dently  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace.    Haviag  pro- 

cored  the  restoration  of  Sforza  to  bis  paternal  domiluons^ 
which  had  been  ibeir  chief  motive  for  entering  into  con- 
federacy with  Charles,  they  plainly  discoTcred  their  in- 
tention to  contribute  no  longer  towards  increasing  the  em« 
peror's  superiority  oyer  his  rival,  which  was  ahready  be- 
come the  object  of  their  jealousy.  The  pope  espedaliji 
whose  natural  tin^^dity  increased  his  suspicions  of  CbarWi 
designs,  endeavoured  by  his  remonstrances  to  inspire  him 
with  moderation,  and  incline  him  to  peace. 
Chsrlci  re-  But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  mffi 
inyade  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ambitiou,  no  less  than  by  Bourbon^s  desire 
Fraacc  of  revenge,  contemned  Clemenfs  admonitions,  aod  de- 
clared ti»«resoli|tioaiii«ide9ii^|^liia«i«BQr  (j^pies^4^ 
and  tg^ffiiigi  giw^H»i  %IHtfc^  Mp  wmaJtXJuMlIf^ 
where,  mk^kmt^iimAlA  Uk%it0Hlkt,immm^^9m^ 
to  resist  it  His  most  ezpmenced  ministers  dissuaded 
him  from  undertaking  such  an  enterprise  with  a  feeble 
army,  and  an  exhausted  treasury ;  but  he  relied  so  much 
on  having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Enf' 
land,  and  on  the  hopes  which  Bourbon,  with  the  confi- 
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^knce  and  crtdulitj  utuml  to  enlet,  entertafaied,  of  being    >0OK 
joined  by  a  niuneroiui  bodj  of  bis  fuurtisans  as  toon  as  tha        >■  y 
imperial  troopa  shald  enter  Fnoice,  tbat  be  penisled  ab*     '^^^ 
atinatdy  in  tbe  measure.    Henry  uadertook  to  ftirnisbaa 
Imadred  thousand  ducats  towards  defraying  tha  expeaoe 
of  the  espedation  during  tha  first  month,  and  bad  it  in 
bja  choice  either  to  eoBtinue  the  payment  of  that  suosi 
Bionthly^  or  to  invade  Pieardy  before  the  end  of  July  with 
an  ara^  capable  of.  acting  with  vigoi|r«    The  emperor 
cnSV^  to  attack  Guinne  at  the  same  time  with  a  oon^ 
stdentMe  body  of  men ;  and  if  these  enterprises  proved 
sufoassfal,  they  agreed  that  Bom^bon^  besides  the  territo*- 
lief  which  he  had  bst,  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
Promnce  with  the  title  of  king,  and  should  do  homage  to 
iieBi7  aa  the  lawful  king  of  France,  Ibr  his  new  domi- 
ntniiri     OC  ai(  the  parts  of  this  exteasive  but  extraragant 
prqfeol  Ae  intaaioH-  of  Pro«eaee  was  tha  only  one  which 
was  executed;  for  although  Bpttrbon,  with  a  scrupulous 
ddinajv  altogether  unexpeeled  after  the  part  which  he 
iMid  actediy  positiveljr  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry^s  title 
ta  the  otown^  of  Prance^  mid  thereby  absolved  him  from 
(Hay  aUigatip*  to  psomote  the  enterprise,  CharWs  eager- 
to  carry  hi*  own  plan  into  execution  did  not  in  any 
ahatew    The  army  which  he  employed  for  that 
fNMpoae  amounted  only  to  eighlee»  thousand  men»  the 
oommand  of  idbieh  was  given  to  Aa  marquis  de  Peteara, 
wvtiiiiistaictions  to  pay  tl^  greatest  deference  to  Bourbon's 
ifdmoe  in  all:  hia  operations.  Pescara  passed  the  A^  with- 
aait  opposition,  and  entering  Provence,  laid  siege  tp  Mar*  11^^  ^P^ 
aeilles*  Bmirhoii  bad  advised  him  rather  to  mardi  towards  rui>i>*tii  «!ii' 
I^ymu,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  his  territories  ^jsicc. 
weeae  ritiHited,  and  where  of  course  his  influence  waamosi  Augiut  19. 
aatoBsire;  but  the  empire  was  so  desirous  to  get  posses^ 
sion  of  a.  port  which  would  at  aH  times  secure  him  an  easy 
eatcance  into  France,  that,  by  bis  auth6rity,  he  over-ruled 
the  constable^s  opinion,  and  directed  Pescara  to  make  tha 
reductioa  of  Marseilles  his  chief  object  *• 

^  Guic.  ].  XV.  J73,  6tc.    Mem.  dt  Beltef,  p.  SO. 
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^y^        Francis,  who  foresaw,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  this 
:  attempt,  took  the  most  proper  precautions  to  defeat  it. 


Pruiient     ^*  ''^^  waste  the  adjacent  country,  in  order  to  render  it 

meaturn    morc  difBcuit  for  the  enemy  to  subsist  their  army;  he 

rancis.  ^^^^^  ^j^^  suburbs  of  the  city,  strengthened  its  foitificfu 

tions,  and  threw  into  it  a  numerous  garrison  under  the 

command  of  brave  and  experienced  officers.    To  these 

nine  thousand  of  the  citizens,  whom  their  dread  of  the 

Spanish  yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  danger,  joined 

themselves ;  by  their  united  courage  and  industry  all  the 

efforts  of  Pescara^s  military  skill,  and  of  Bourbon'^s  activity 

and  revenge,  were  rendered  abortive.  Francis,  meanwhile, 

had  leisure  to  assemble  a  powerful  army  under  the  walb 

of  Avignon;  and  no  sooner  began  to  advance  towards 

Imperial.    Marseilles,  than  the  imperial  troops,  exhausted  by  the 

to  retreat,  fatigucs  of  a  sicgc  which  had  lasted  forty 'days,  weakened 

Scpr.  i  9.  by  diseases,  and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired  with 

precipitation  towards  Italy  \ 

If,  during  these  operations  of  the  attny.  iii  Provence, 
either  -Charies  or  H«nry  had  attacked  France  in  the 
manner  which  they  had  projected,  that  kingdom  must 
have  been  exposed  to  the  mos  imminent  danger.  Baton 
this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  emperor 
found  that  the  extent  of  his  revenues  was  not  adequate  to 
the  greatness  of  bis  schemes,  or  the  ardour  of  bis  ambition; 
and  .the  want  of  money  obliged  him,  though  with  much 
reluctance,  to  circumscribe  his  plan,  and  to  leave  part  of 
it*  unexecuted.  Henry,  disgusted  at  Bourboto^s  refusing 
to  recognise  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France ;  alarmed  si 
the  motions  of  the  Scots,  whom  the  solicitations  of  the 
.  French  king  had  persuaded  to  march  toivaords  the  borders 
of  England ;  and  no  .longer  ineited  by  his  uSiinister,  who 
was  become  extremely ^ool  with,  regard  to  all  tb^  emperor's 
interests,  took  no  rneasures  to  support. an  enterprise,  of 
which,  as  of  all  new  undertakings,  he  bad  been  at  fint 
Vcea^ively  fond^ 

»»  Guic.  1.  XV,  277.     Ulloa  Vita  ckll  Carlo  V.  p.  9^?. 
«  Fiddes's  Life  of  WoJsey,  Ap|>ead.  No.  70,  71^  7«. 
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If  the  king  of  France  had  been  satisfied  with  having    LooiC 
delivered  his  subjects  from  this  formidable  invasion,  if  lie      ^^' 


had  thought  it  enough  to  shew  all  Europe  the  facility     '^*^' 
with  which  the  internal  strength  of  his  dominions  enabled  fu^  with 
him  to  resist  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  even  when*****°^*"* 
seconded  by  tlie  abilities  and  powerful  efforts  of  a  rebel- 
lious suhfect,  the  campaign,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
the  Milanese,  would  have  been  far  from  ending  inglori* 
ohsly.    But  Francisi  animated  with  courage  more  be- 
coming a  soldier  than  a  general ;  pushed  on  by  ambition^ 
enterprising  rather  than  considerate;  and  too  apt  to  be 
'  elated  with  success,  was  fond  of  every  undertaking  that 
seemed  bold  and  adventurous.    Such  an  undertaking,  the 
situation  of  his  afTairs,  at  that  juncture,  naturally  pre- 
sented to  his  view.     He  had  under  his  command  one  of  j^^^j^ 
the  most  powerful  and  best  appointed  armies  France  hadt6  invade 
ever  brought  into  the  field,  which  he  could  not  think  of^J^*^' 
disbanding,  without  having  employed  it  in  any  active 
service.     The  imperial  troops  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
almost  ruined  by  hard  duty,  and  disheartened  with  ill 
access ;  the  Milanese  had  been  left  altogether  without 
defence;  it  was  not  impossible  to  reach  that  country  be- 
fore Pescara,  with  his  shattered  forces,  could  arrive  there; 
or  if  fear  should  add  speed  to  their  retreat,  they  were  in 
no  condition  to  make  head  against  his  fresh  and  numerous 
troops;  and  Milan  would  now,  as  in  former  instances, 
submit  without  resistance  to  a  bold  invader.    These  con- 
siderations, which  were  not  destitute  of  plausibility,  ap- 
peared to  his  sanguine  temper  to  be  of  the  utmost  weight. 
In  vain  did  his  wisest  ministers  and  generals  represent  to 
him  the  danger  of  taking  the  field  at  a  season  so  far 
advanced, .  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  of  Swiss  and 
Germans,  to  whose  caprices  he  would  be  subject  in  all  his 
operations,  and  on  whose  fidelity  his  safety  must  abso- 
lutely depend.     In  vain  did  Louise  of  Savoy  advance  by 
hasty  journeys  towards  Provence,  that  she  might  exert  all 
her  authority  in  dissuading  her  son  from  such  a  rash 
enterprise.    Francis  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  his 
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sul^ecU;  i«d  that  lie  iiii{|ht  ssve  himself  tlie  jim  of  in 
.  intervieir  with  hu  mother)  whote  cotinsek  be  had  deter* 
mined  to  tieject,  he  began  his  march  befote  her  amnl; 
appointiiig  hoT)  however^  by  w»y  of  atonemeot  (or  duit 
m^flect)  to  be  Tegent  of  the  kingdom  doriiig  his  absence. 
^li^^^.Bofinivet,  by  his  perauasionl^  contributed  not  a  little  to 
ing  his  ab-  tonfirm  Franois  in  this  rtesolution.    That  faiFoorite,  wko 
strongly  resembled  hn  master  in  all  the  dofeettre  Jiarts  of 
his  diaracter^  was  led»  by  his  natural  impetuosity^  warii^ 
to  approve  of  such  an  enterprise ;  and  bring  prompted, 
besides,  by  his  impatience  to  revisit  a  Milanese  hnijf  of 
^om  he  had  been  deeply  enamoured  during  kis  hte 
eitpedition,  he  is  said,  by  his  flattering  defcriptioos  of  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  to  have  inspired  FnnctSi 
who  was  extremely  snscqitible  of  such  passi«[il,  ivitfa  ss 
equal  desire  of  seeing  her  ^ 
Opcratioot     The  JFVench  pasmd  the  Alpl  at  Mount  Ceaif ;  and  si 
u^^^  their  success  depended  on  disput«A,  they  advanced  with 
ifae  greatest  £tigence.    Peseart,^vhehadbeenobligtdto 
lake  a  longer  and  more  difficult  rente  by  Moiscoasd 
Final,  was  toon  mfonmed  of  their  intention;  and  tacisg 
eensible  that  nothing  but  the  presence  of  his  troops  couU 
save  the  Miianeae^  mardiM  with  such  rapidity,  that  In 
reached  Alvn  on  the  same  day  that  the  Frnush  snof 
arrived  at  VeftpeUi.    Fmnds,  instructed  by  Boaatvet'i 
error  in  the  former  compaign,  advanced  directly  umsfdi 
Milan,  where  the  une^qiected  approoch  of  an  eniuqri^ 
powerful  oeoBsioned  aneh  consternation  and  disefder^  that, 
slthoi^h  Anmm  entered  the  city  with  some  of  fabbsit 
iroqpa,  he  found  that  the  deflsnee  of  it  could  notbeaadff- 
taken  with  any  probability  <^  success;  ^d  having  tkiewi 
n  garrison  mto  the  dtndel,  retired  through  one  gat^  wkik 
the  Frendi  were  admitted  at  another.  ^ 
EmiMiw         These  brisk  motions  of  the  French  menaith  discon* 
^^     oerted  ail  the  scheaaes  of  defence  whioh  the  iaiperislistt 
^i!?r  ^^  foftf^-    Never,  indeed,  did  generals  attempt  ts 

"  Oeavr.  de  Bruit  torn,  vi,  t  JS, 
•  Mete.  ^  BcUs^  p.  ei.    Gdie.  I  tV,  278. 
o 
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•ppose  a  formidable  inFosion  under  such  circumstances  of  ^.^^ 
disadrantage.  Though  Charles  possessed  dominions  more  ^ 
extensive  than  any  other  prince  in  Europe,  and  had  at 
this  time  no  other  army  but  that  which*  was  employed 
in  LoDibardy,  which  did  not  amount  to  sixteen  thousand 
men,  his  prerogatiire  in  all  his  diflTerent  states  was  so 
limited^  and  his  subjects,  without  whose  consent  he  could 
raise  no  taxes,  discovered  such  unwillingness  to  bui'den 
themselves  with  new  or  extraordinary  impositions,  that 
even  this  small  body  of  troops  was  in  want  of  pay,  of 
ammunition,  of  provisions,  and  of  clothing.  In  such  a 
situation  it  required  all  the  wisdom  of  Laiuioy,  the 
intrepidity  of  Pescara,  and  the  implacable  resentment  of 
Bourbon,  to  preserve  them  from  sinking  under  despair, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  resolution  to  attempt,  or  sagacity 
to  discover,  what  was  essential  to  their  safety.  To  the 
efforts  of  their  genius,  and  the  activity  of  their  z%ai, 
the  emp«*or  was  more  indebted  for  the.  preservation  of  his 
Italian  dominions  than  to  his  own  power.  Lannoy,  by 
mortgaging  the  revenues  of  Naples,  procured  some  money, 
which  was  immediately  applied  towards  providing  tlie 
army  with  whatever  was  most  necessary  '«  Pescara,  who 
was  beloved  and  almost  adored  by  the  Spanish  troops, 
exhorted  them  to  shew  the  world,  by  their  engaging  to 
serve  the  emperor  in  that  dangerous  exigency,  without 
making  any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were 
animated  with,  sentiments  of  honour  very  different  from 
those  of  mercenary  soldiers ;  to  which  proposition  that 
gailaat  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  generosity,  gave 
their  consent*.  Bourbon  having  raised  a  considerable  sum 
by  pawning  his  jewels,  set  out  for  Germany,  where  his 
iafluence  was  great,  that  by  his  presence  he  might  hasten 
the  levying  of  troops  for  the  imperial  serviced 

'  Cuic.  U  XV,  280. 

*  JoTii  Vit.  Qavali,  Ub.  xv»  p,  366.    Sandov.  vol.  i,  621.    Ulloa  Vita 
deU  Carlo  V.  p.  94,  &c  Vita  dsU  Emporor  Cafioi  V.  per  Vera  y  Ziuiiga* 

^  ^cm.  de  Bellay»  p.  83. 
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BOOK        Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  emperor  s  gene- 
■  rals  time  to  derire  advantage  from  all  these  operations^ 
Francis  be- '1^8*^^  of  pursuiDg  the  enemy,  who  retired  to  Lodi  on 
»iegc5  Pa-   the  Adda,  an  untenable  post,  which  Pescara  bad  resolved 
to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  he,  in  com- 
pliance with  .he  opinion  of  Bonnivet,  though  contrary  to 
Ocf.  18.   that  of  his  other  generals,  laid  siege  to  Pavia  on  the  Tes- 
sino ;  a  town,  indeed,  of  great  importance,  the  possessioi» 
of  which  would  have  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile  coufl<- 
try  lying  on  the  banks  of  that  river  ;  but  the  fortications 
of  the  place  were  strong ;  it  was  dangerous  to  undertake 
a  difficult  siege  at  so  late  a  season;  and  the  imperial ge- 
nerals,  sensible  of  its  consequence,  bad  thrown  into  the 
town  a  garrison  composed   of  six  thousand  veterans, 
under  the  command  of  Antonio  de  Ley  va,  an  officer  of 
high  ranky  of  great  experience*  of  a  patient  but  enter- 
prising courage,  fertile  in  resources,  ambitious  of  distin- 
guishing himself,  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
from  his  having  been  long  accustomed  both  to  obey  and 
to  cominand,   of  suflfering  or  performing  any  thing  ia 
order  to  procure  success. 
His  ^'gpr-      Francis  prosecuted  the  siege  with  obstinacy,  equal  to 
om  ciForu.  the  pashness  with  which  he  had  undertaken  it.    During 
three  months  every  thing  known  to  the  engineers  of  that 
age,  or  that  could  be  effected  by  the  valour  of  his  troops^ 
was  attempted,  in  orde^  to  reduce  the  place ;  while  Lao- 
noy  and  Pescara,  unable  to  obstruct  his  operations,^  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  such  an  ignominious  state  of  inac- 
tion, that  a  pasquinade  was  published  at  Rome,  offering 
a  reward  to  any  person  who  could  find  the  imperial  BXtojt 
lost  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  mountains  between 
France  and  Lombardy,  and  which  had  not  been  heard 
of  since  that  time  ^ 
The  town       L^yva,    well    acquainted    with  the  difficulties  under 
gallantly     which  his  Countrymen  laboured,  and  the  impossibility  of 
their  facing  in  the  field  such  a  powerful  army  as  formed 
the  siege  of  Pavia,  placed  his  only  hopes  of  safety  in  his 

^  SandoY.  i,  608.       , 
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<r(vii  vigilance  and  valour.     The  efforts  of  both  were  ex-  BOOK 
traordinarjy  and  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  th<»  '  -> 

place  with  the  defence  of  which  he  was  entrusted.  He  '^*** 
interrupted  the  approaches  of  the  French,  by  frequent 
and  furious  sallies.  Behind  the  breaches  made  by  their 
artillery  he  erected  new  works,  which  appeared  to  be 
scarcely  inferior  in  strength  to  the  original  fortifications. 
He  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  all  their  assaults ;  and  by  his 
own  example,  brought  not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  in- 
liabftants,  to  bear  the  most  severe  fatigues,  and  to  en- 
counter the  greatest  dangers,  without  murmuring.  The 
rigour  of  ithe  season  conspired  with  his  endeavours  in  re* 
tarding  the  progress  of  the  French.  Francis,  attempting 
to  become  master  of  the  town,  by  direrting  the  course  of 
Ibe  Tessino,  which  is  its  chief  xlefence  on  one  side,  a  < 

sudden  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed  in  one  day  the 
labour  of  many  weeks,  and  swept  away  all  the  moiftids 
which  hjs  army  had  raised  with  infinite  toil,  as  well  as  at 
great  expence^ 

Notwithstanding  the  slow  progress  of  the  besiegers,  and  The  pope 
the  glory  which  Ley va  acquired  by  his  gallant  defence,  <^*>'*^*"^«»* 
it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  town  would  at  iast  be  neatralit}. 
obliged  to  surrender.  The  pope,  who  already  ^considered 
the  Frendi  arms  as  superior  in  Italy,  became  impatient 
to  disengage  himself  from  his  connections  with  the  em- 
peror, of  whose  designs  he  was  extremely  jealous,  and  to 
enter  into  terms  of  friendship  with  Francis.  As  dementis 
timid  and  cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  bold  plan  which  Leo  had  formed,  of  delivering 
Italy  from  the  yoke  of  both  the  rivals,  he  returned  to  the 
more  obvious  and  practicable  scheme,  of  employing  the 
power  of  the  one  to  balance  and  to  restrain  that  of  the 
other.  For  this  reason  he  did  not  dissemble  his  satis- 
faction at  seeing  the  French  king  recover  Milan,  as  he 
hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  neighbour  would  be  some 
check  upon  the  emperor^s  ambition,  which  no  power  in 
Italy  was  now  able.to  controul.     He  laboured  hard  to 
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^^^   bring  about  a  peace,  that  would  secure  Francis  in  the 

n •-=  possession  of  bis  new  conquests;  and  as  Charles,  who 

^^^^'    was  always  inflexible  in  the  execution  of  his  schemes^ 
rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  with  bitter 
exclamatious  against  the  pope,   by  whose  persuasions, 
while  Cardinal  de  Medici,  he  had  been  induced  to  in^sde 
the  Milanese,  Clement  immediately  concluded  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  the  republic 
of  Florence  was  included  K 
Francis  in-      Francis  having,  by  this  transaction,  deprived  the  em- 
vidt%  NiiP  peror  of  his  two  most  powerful  allies,  and  at  the  same 
time  having  secured  a  passage  f4Mr  hb  own  troops  through 
their  territories,,  formed  a  scheme  of  attacking  the  king* 
dom  of  Naples,  hoping  either  to  over-run  that  countiy, 
which  was  left  altogether  without  defence,  or  dial  at  least 
such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  oblige  the  viceroy  to 
recal  .part  of  the  imperial  army  out  of  the  Milanese^ 
For  this  purpose  he  ordered  six  thousand  men  to  march 
under  the  command  of  John  Stuart,  duke  of  Albany; 
but  Pescai^,  foceseeiag  that  th6  effect  of  this  diversion 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  operations  of  the  armies 
in  the  Milanese,  persuaded  Lannoy  to  diaregard  Albany^s 
motions"*,  and  to  bend  bis  whole  force  against  the  king 
himself;  so  that  Francis  not  only  weakened  his  army  very 
unseasonably  by  this  great  detachment,  but  incurred  the 
reproach  of  engaging  too  rashly  in  chinoerieal  and  extra* 
vagant  projects. 
Efforts  of       By  ^^i>  ^™^  ^be  garrison  of  Pavia  was  reduced  to  ex- 
PcKwa     iremity ;  their  ammunition  and  provisiona  began  to  fail; 
bon.      *  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  diiefly  composed,  having 
^5*5'  f  jreceived  no  pay  for  aeven  montha  %  threatened  to  deliver 
the  town  into  the  enemy  ^s  hands,  and  could  bardly  be  re- 
strained from  mutiny  by  all  Ley  va^s  address  and  anthori- 
\g.    The  imperial  generak»  who  were  no  strangers  to  hir 
situation,  aaw  the  neceaaity  of  marching  vritiiout  loss  of 
time  to  his  relief,    liiis  they  had  now  in  their  power; 
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twelve  tfiOdsand  Germans,  wbom  the  zeal  and  activity  of    ^^^ 
Bourbon  tauglit  to  move  with  unusual  rapidity,  had  en- 


tered LomiMirdy  tinder  his  command,  and  rendered  the    '^^^' 
imperial  army  nearly  eqyal  to  that  of  the  French,  greatly 
diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  body  under  Albany,  as 
well  as  by  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  md  the  rigour  of  the 
seasmi.    But  the  more  their  tooops  increased  in  number^ 
the  more  sensibly  did  the  imperialbts  feel  the  distress 
arising  from  want  of  money.    Far  from  having  funds 
for  paying  a  powerful  army,  thej  had  scarcely  what  was 
sufficient  for  defraying  the  charges  of  conducting  their 
artilla'y,  and  of  canying  their  ammunition  and  provisions. 
The  abilities  of  the  generals,  however,  supplied  every 
defect   By  their  own  example,  as  well  as  by  magnificent 
promises  in  name  of  the  emperor,  they  prevailed  on  the 
troops  of  ^1  the  different  nations  which  composed  their 
army,  to  take  the  field  without  pay;  they  engaged  to  lead 
them  directly  towards  the  eneosy,  and  flattered  them  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  victory,  which  would  at  once 
enrich  diem  with  such  royal  spoils  as  would  be  an  ample 
reward  for  all  their  services.    The  soldiers,  sensible  that, 
by  quitting  tbe  army,  they  would  forfeit  the  gfeat  arrears 
due  to  them,  and  eager  to  get  possession  of  the  promised 
treasures,  demanded  a  battle  with  all  the  impatience  of 
adventurers  who  fight  only  for  plunder". 

The  iD^rm  generals,  without  suffering  tbe  tf dour  of  They 
their  troops  to  cool,  advanced  immediately  towards  the^^'^l^ 
French  camp.    On  -the  first  intelligence  of  their  ap.Ff«Kh. 
proacby  Frauds  called  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate     ^  '  ^' 
what  course  be  oughtto  take.   All  his  ofllcers  of  greatest 
expmence  were  unanimous  in  advising  him  to  retire,  and 
to  decline  a  battle  with  an  enemy  who  courted  it  firom 
despair.    The  imperialists,  they  observed,  would  either 
be  obliged  in  a  few  weeks  to  disband  an  am^  which 
tfaey  were  unable  to  pay,  and  which  they  kept  together 
<H3ly  by  the  hope  of  plunder;  or  the  soldiers,  enraged  at 

•  Fryd  PeuteanI  Hist,  Cisalplna,  ftp,  GrKvH  Thes.  Antiquit.  ItaL  iii, 
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BOOK    the  non-performance  of  the  promises  to  whkh  they  had 
- —  trusted,  would  rise  in  some  furious  mutiny,  which  would 


'^*^'     allow  their  generals  to  think  of  nothing  but  their  own 
safety ;  that,  meanwhile,  he  might  encamp  in  some  strong 
post,  and  watting  in  safety  the  arriTal  of  fresh  troops 
from  France  and  Switzerland,  might,  before  the  end  of 
spring,  take  possession  of  all  the  Milanese,  without  dan- 
ger or  bloodshed.     But  in  opposition  to  them,  Bonniret, 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  give  counsels  fatal  to  France  du- 
ring the  whole  campaign,  represented  the  ignominy  that 
it  would  reflect  on  their  sovereign,  if  he  should  abandon 
a  siege  which  he  bad  prosecuted  so  long,  or  turn  his 
back  before  an  enemy  to  whom  he  was  still  superior  in 
number;  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  fighting  the 
imperialists  rather  than  relinquish  an  undertaking,  on 
the  success  of  which  the  king^s  future  fame  depended. 
Unfortunately,  Francises  notions  of  honour  were  delicate 
to  an  excess  that  bordered  on  what  was  romaiitic.    Ha- 
ving often  said  that  he  would  take  Pavia,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt,  he  thought  himself  bound  not-  to  depart  from 
that  resolution ;  and  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the 
slightest  imputation,  he  chose  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
which  were  the  certain  consequences  of  a  retreat,  and  de- 
termined to  wait  for  the  imperialists  before  the  walls  of 
Pavia  P. 
Battler  of        The  imperial  generals  found  the  French  so  strongly 
'''^"*        entrenched,  that  notwithstanding  the  powerful  motives 
which  urged  them  on,  they  hesitated  long  before  they 
ventured  to  attack  them ;  but  at  last  the  necessities  of  the 
besieged,  and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  soldiers,  obliged 
p  .  them  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard.   Never  did  armies  en- 

gage with  greater  ardour,  or  with  an  higher  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  the  battle  which  they  were  going  to 
fight ;  never  were  troops  more  strongly  animated  with 
emulation,  national  antipathy,  mutual  resentment,  and 
all  the  ])assions  which  inspire  obstinate  bravery.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  gallant  young  monarch,  seconded  by  a  gene- 
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rous  nobility,  and  followed  by  subjects  to  whose  nntunil    book 
impetuosity,  indignation  at  the  opposition  which  they  had 


encountered  added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and  ^^^^' 
honour.  On  the  other  side,  troops  more  completely  Ais- 
ciplined,  and  conducted  By  generals  of  greater  abilities, 
iought  from  necessity,  with  courage  heightened  by  despair. 
The  imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to  resi^it  the  first 
eflTorts  of  the  French  valour,  and  their  firmest  battalions 
began  to  give  way.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  quickly 
changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  unmindful 
of  the  reputation  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial 
glory,  abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Ley- 
.va,  with  his  garrison,  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of 
the  French,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  with  such  fury 
as  threw  it  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara,  falling  on  their 
cavalry  with  the  imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had 
prudently  intermingled  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish 
foot,  armed  with  the  heavy  muskets  then  in  use,  broke 
this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of  attack, 
against  which  they  were  wholly  unprovided.  The  routrhiFrmcb 
became  universal,  and  resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  ""^^^  '^^"^" 
part,  but  where  the  king  was  in  person,  who  fought  now, 
not  for  fame  or  victory,  but  for  safety.  Though  wound- 
ed in  several  places,  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  which 
was  killed  under  him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot 
with  an  heroic  courage.  Many  of  his  bravest  officers 
gathering  round  him,  and  endeavouring  to  save  his  life 
at  the  expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  Among  these 
was  Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this  great  calamity,  who 
alone  died  unlamented.  The  king,  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  scarcely  capable  of  farther  resistance,  was  left  almost 
alone,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soldiers, 
strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At 
that  moment  came  up  Pomperaut,  a  French  gentleman, 
who  had  entered  together  with  Bourbon  into  the  empe- 
ror^s  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  mo- 
narch agaiust  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protect- 
ing him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same 
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BOOR   time  beseeching  him  to  surrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was 
aaEBEamsAot  far  distant.     Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which  now 
^s^i'     surrounded  Francis,  be  rejected  with  indignation  the 
thoughts  of  an  action  wbich  would  hare  afforded  inch 
matter  of  triumph  to  his  traitefous  subject ;  and  calling 
for  Lannojr,  who  happened  likewise  to  be  near  at  hand, 
Francis      gaYC  up  his  sword  to  him,  which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the 
^^J^  king's  hand,  received  with  profound  respect;  and  taking 
his  own  sword  from  his  side,  presented  it  to  him,  sayings 
that  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to  remain  dis-^ 
armed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperofs  subjects^* 
Ten  thousand  men  fdl  on  this  daj,  one  of  the  most  fatal 
France  had  ever  seen.    Among  these  were  many  noUe* 
men  of  the  highest  distinction,  who  chose  rather  to  perish 
than  to  turn  their  backs  with  dishonour.  Not  a  few  were 
taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Henrjr 
d^Albret,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Navarre.  A  small  body 
of  the  rear-guard  made  its  escape,  under  die  command  of 
the  duke  of  Alen^on :  the  feeble  garrison  of  Milan,  oo 
the  first  news  of  the  defeat,  retired,  without  being  pur- 
sued, by  another  road ;  and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle 
not  a  Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the  oiit> 
ward  marks  of  honour  due  to  his  rank  and  character, 
guarded  him  with  the  utmost  attention.  He  was  solicitoas, 
not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  escaping,  but 
afraid  that  his  own  troops  might  seize  his  person,  and  de- 
tain it  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment  of  their  ar- 
rears. In  order  to  provide  against  both  these  dangers,  be 
conducted  Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  strong 
castle  of  Piszichiton^l  near  Cremona,  committing  him  to 
the  custody  of  Don  Ferdinand  Alarcon,  general  of  the 
Spanish  infantry,  an  officer  of  great  bravery  and  of  strict 
honour,  but  remarkable  for  that  severe  ud  scrupulous 
vigilance  which  such  a  trust  required* 

«  Guic  1.  XV,  292.  Oettv.  de  Brant.  vU  3SS,  Mem.  de  Bdlajt  F  ^' 
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Fnmcb,  wbo  foriD^d  a  judgment  of  the  emperor^s  dis- 
positioos  hj  his  own,  vasjeztremely  desirous  that  Charles, 
afaould  be  iofprped  of  his  situatioo,  fondlj  hoping,  that^  ^^^^' 
firpu^  bis  generosity  or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain  speedy 
relief.  The  imperial  generals  were  no  less  impatient  to 
give  their  sovereign  an  early  account  of  the  decisive  vic- 
tory which  they  had  gained,  and  to  receive  his  instruc- 
lions  with  regard  to  their  future  conduct.  As  the  most 
certain  and  eipeditious  method  of  conveying  intelligence 
to  Spaip^  at  thai  season  of  the  year,  was  by  land,  Francis 
gave  the  jCoomendAtor  Fennalosa,  who  was  charged 
with  LfAOpy^s  dispatches,  a  passport  to  travel  through 
France. 

Chaf les  ^ceiv^  the  acoouat  of  this  signal  and  nnex^Effccttoi 
p^ted  success  that  had  crjQwned  his  arms,  with  a  modera^^^"  victory 
tion  which,  if  it  had  been  real,  would  have  done  him  more  Clurks. 
honour  than  the  giceatest  victory.    Without  uttering  one  ^*^  ^^* 
word  expressive  of  exultation  or  of  intemperate  joy,  be 
jceticed  jin^nediat^y  iAtp  Us  cl^ipel,  and  having  spent  an 
bour  in  oifieriiKg  up  bis  tbaiiksgiyings  to  Hea^ren,  returned 
to  the  presence-chamber,  which  bj  that  time  was  filled 
with  grandees  and  fore^  «,anibas^adors,  assembled  in 
order  to  opngicatulate  him.   He  accepted  of  their  complin 
ments  wiUi  a  modest  4eportment ;  be  lamented  the  mia- 
fortune  of  the  xaptive  king,  as  a  striking  exaipple  of  the 
aad  reverse  of  fortune  to  w^ith  the  most  powerful  mo* 
nacqba  aie  subject ;  be  forbad  ^y  public  r€y|oicings,  f^ 
indecent  in  a  war  carried  on  among. Christians,  reserving 
tbeip  nntil  be  ahottld  obtain  a  victory  equally  iUu^ioui 
over  the  infide;k ;  4md  seemed  t9  take  pieasiire  in  the  ad* 
vnnti^  which  be  bad  gained,  .imly  as  it  would  prove  the 
IKxaaion  of  rastoring  peace  to«Cbristendom'* 

Charles,  however,  had  ahready  begun  to  form  schemes']^ 
ID  .bis  own  mind,  which  little  auited  such  external  appear-  ^°*^  ^ 
ances.    ;^mbition,  not  generosity,  was  the  ruling  passion  fonn. 
in  bis  mind ;  and  the  victory  at  Favia  opened  such  new 
and  unbounded  prospects  of  gratifying  it,  as  allured  bim 
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BOOK    ^i^h  irresistible  force :  but  it  being  no  easy  matter  to 
^execute  the  yast  designs  which  he  meditated,  he  thout»ht 


*^*^*  it  necessary,  while  proper  measures  were  taking  for  that 
purpose,  to  aflTect  the  greatest  moderation,  hoping  under 
that  veil  to  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  other 
princes  of  Europe. 
Thcpenc.  ,  Meanwhile  France  was  filled  with  consternation.  The 
xariou  in  "  ki"g  himself  had  early  transmitted  an  account  of  the  rout 
^^^  at  Pavia,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  delivered  by  Pennalosa, 
which  contained  only  these  words :  *  Madam,  all  is  lost, 
except  our  honour.'  The  officers  who  made  their  escape, 
when  they  arrived  from  Italy,  brought  such  a  melancholy 
detail  of  particulars,  as  made  all  ranks  of  men  sensibly 
feel  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  calamity.  France, 
without  its  sovereign,  without  money  in  her  treasury, 
without  an  army,  without  generals  to  command  it,  and 
encompassed  on  all  sides  by  a  victorious  and  active  eoe- 
The  pru-  my,  seemed  to  be  on  the  rery  brink  of  destruction.  But 
4^1  of  "he  ^^  ^****  occasion  the  great  abilities  of  Louise  the  regent 
regent*  saved  the  kingdom,  which  tbe  violence  of  her  passions  had 
more  thair  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  Instead 
'of  giving  h^rsetf  up  to  sndf  lamentations  as  were  natural 
to  a  woman  so  remarkable  for  her  maternal  tenderness, 
she  discovered  all  the  foresight,  and  exerted  all  the  acti- 
vity, of  a  consummate  politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles 
at  Lyons,  and  animated  them  by  her  example,  no  less 
than  by  her  words,  with  such  zeal  in  defence  of  their  couo- 
try  as  its  present  situation  required.  She  collected  there- 
mains  of  the  army  which  had  served  in  Italy,  ransomed 
the  prisoners,  paid  the  arrears,  and  put  them  in  a  condi- 
tion to  take  the  field.  She  levied  new  troops,  provided 
for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and  raised  sums  sufficient 
for  defraying  these  extraordinary  expences.  Her  chief 
care,  however,  was  to  appease  the  resentment,  or  to  gain 
tbe  friendship,  of  the  king  of  England ;  and  from  that 
quarter,  the  first  ray  of  comfort  broke  in  upon  the  French. 
Though  Henry,  in  entering  into  alliances  with  Charles 
or  Francis^seldom  followedany  regular  or  concertedpltf^ 
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«r  policy,  but  was  influenced  chiefly  by  the  caprice  of   book 
temporary  paesions,  such  occurrences  often  happened  as  — ^  — " 
recalled  his  attention  towards  that  equal  balance  of  power  Eff  ctt  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  between  the  two  <^i^tend-^^  p^!^5|[^ 
iDg  potentates,  the  preservation  of  which  he  always  boast-  Henry 
ed  to  be  his  peculiar  office.    He  had  expected  that  his^'^'' 
union  with  the  emperor  might  afford  him  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  some  part  of  those  territories  in  France 
which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
such  an  acquisition,  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  his  assist- 
Slice  towards  raismg  Charles  to  a  considerable  pre-emi- 
neace  above  Francis.  He  had  never  dreamt,  however,  of 
any  event  so  decisive  and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  at  Pavia, 
which  seemed  not  only  to  have  broken,  but  to  have  anni- 
hilated the  power  of  one  of  the  rivals;  so  that  the  pros- 
pect of  the  sudden  and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  / 
occasion  in  the  political  system,  filled  him  with  the  most          << 
disquieting  apprehensions.    He  saw  all  Europe  in  danger 
of  being  overrun  by  an  ambitious  prince,  to  whose  power        < 
there  now  xemained  no  counterpoise ;  and  though  he  him* 
adf  ought  at  first  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to 
flome  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  captive  monarch,  it  was 
easy  to  discern,  that  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  making 
the  partition,  as  well  as  his  security  for  keeping  possession 
of  what  should  be  allotted  him,  he  must  absolutely  depend 
upon  the  will  of  a  confederate,  to  whose  forces  his  own 
Iwre  no  proportion.   He  was  sensible,  that  if  Charles  wera 
permitted  16  add  any  considerable  part  of  France  to  the 
vast  dominions  of  which  he  was  alr^y  master,  his  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  much  more  formidable  to  England 
than  that  of  the  ancient  French  kings ;  while,  at  the  same 
tiBie,  the  proper  balance  on  the  continent,  to  which 
England  owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  be 
entirely  lost.    Concern  for  the  situation  of  the  unhappy 
monarch  co-operated  with  these  political  considerations; 
hia  gallant  behaviour  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  had  excited  an 
liigh  degree  of  admiration,  which  never  fails  of  augment* 
iog  sympathy,  and  Henry,  naturally  susceptible  of  ge- 
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BOOK  Bercms  le^iments,  Wkft  ftod  of  appe&rifi^  at  the  Miff rtr 
'" — ^->-  of.  a  vanqatsbed  enem^  frotti  k  state  of  ciiptivk^.  The 
'^*«^'  pddsions  of  tfali  English  tniilister  seebtided  the  iddiiiatifms 
of  the  mbharch.  Woliief ,  wiio  bad  not  forgotten  th6  dis- 
apt^ointment  of  bid  hbp^  in  two  ftuceei9iv«  coaelavcS) 
which  he  imputed  chiefly  to  the  eitipeftn*^  tboiigbt  this  a 
proper  opportunity  of  taking  n^venge ;  and  Louite^  couii* 
iti^  the  friendship  of  England  with  sueh  flatMH&g  sub- 
missions as  wt^ne  no  lesft  agreeable  to  the  king  tina  to  tbe 
oirdinal^  Henry  gave  heir  secret  assuranoes  that  he  woaU 
not  lend  hi^  aid  tbWisrdii  oppre^ng  Frtutee,  in  its  present 
helpless  stale,  dnd  obliged  her  to  promise  thai  she  wooM 
not  bonsent  to  disiriembeir  the  kingdom,  ev^n  in  order  to 
prbclii^  hlsr  ion^s  liberty  ^ 

But  as  Hehry*8  connections  wftfa  the  emperor  mftde  it 
nee^ssfiiary  to  act  in  sach  a  manner  as  tt>  MVe  appeaianses, 
he  ordered  public  k*ejoicings  to  be  made  in  his^dofeninfaM 
for  the  success  of  the  imperial  arms;  and|  as  if  he  bed 
been  ^ager  to  seise  the  preset  opportutiily  of  mining  the 
French  mcMrchy,  he  firent  ambassadors  to  M«And,  to 
congratulate  With  Charles  npton  his  victory ;  to  pat  Um 
in  mind,  that  be,  as  bis  ally,  engaged  ib  one  eonsnum 
cause,  was  entitled  to  partake  in  tbe  fruits  of  it ;  and  to 
require  that,  in  compliance  wil^  the  tesrasM  of  tbeirGea- 
federacy,  he  would  ilivade  Guienne  wilh  a  poweritri^Bn^i 
in  order  to  give  tim  possession  of  that  pt«vinee.  At  tbe 
same  time,  be  offered  to  send  the  princess  Mmy  into  Spaia 
or  the  Low  countries,  tb^t  she  might  t>e  odocafced  icdtr 
tiie  emperor'^s  dii^ection,  until  the  conelnsian  -oif  tfie  aiar- 
riage  agreed  on  between  them ;  and,  ill  rtfterm  for  ihst 
mark  of  his  confidence,  he  insisted  that  Finaneis  riK^  ^ 
deliverad  to  him,  in  tonsequence  of  that  artiole  in  the 
treaty  of  Bruges,  wbeneby  each  of  the  eantnieting  parties 
was  bound  to  smrender  all  usarpen  to  bim  Ivfaosei^fatB 
they  bad  invaded.  It  was  impossible  that  Henry  eoutd 
«xpect  that  the  emperor  would  listen  to  these  extravagant 
<)|!!maiid8,  which  it  was  neither  bis  iiiterest,  nor  in  bis 

•  ^e»i.  4e  BeUay,  94    Ouic  lib.  xtI,  318.    •Mertcrt 
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pMrer  t»  gttti    They  appear  efidently  to  have  beea 
iMde  wtek  no  iMber  intention  than  to  furnish  him  with  as 
dveent  prrteat  far  tntering  into  nich  eogagements  with    '^*^*^ 
Fttt&oa  as  the  jtmetare  requif ed  K 

It  was  aaiofeg  the  Italian  «tatei,  however,  that  the  on  the 
raetory  at  Pavia  oeeasioned  the^ateat  alarm  and  terror,  po^^erib. 
miat  balance  of  power  on  which  they  relied  for  their  se- 
^ttiHty,  and  which  it  had  been  the  constant  object  of  all 
tiwir  negoeiation*  and  reftnemente  to  maintain,  waa  de- 
alM/ed  in  a  moment*  They  were  eicpof ed  by  their  aitua* 
tlMi  to  fM  the  fltvt  efTects  of  Che  nnoontrouled  authori^ 
iji^toh  Charlea  had  acquired.  They  observed  many  aymp* 
toma  of  alieundleas  ambition  in  that  young  prince*  and 
were  sensible  tfaat^  as  emperor  or  king  of  Napies)  he  might 
not  only  form  datigerous  pretensions  upon  each  of  their 
terfit«ffiea»  bat  might  invade  them  with  great  advantage. 
Th^  deliberated,  therefore,  with  much  soiieitude  eoncern- 
11^  the  means  of  raising  such  a  force  as  might  obstruct  his 
progress  " ;  but  their  consultations,  conducted  with  little 
uMOtt,  and  executed  with  less  vigour,  had  no  effect* 
Clenient,  instead  of  pnraning  the  measures  which  he  had 
osMetted  with  the  Veneitians  for  securing  the  liberty  of 
ilialy)  was  so  inthnidnted  by  Lannoy^'s  threats,  or  over* 
canst  by  his  promisos,  that  he  entarad  into  a  sqnurate  April  u 
ttfiealy,  binding  hinMelf  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  to 
the  earkpeiKir,  in  return  fer  certain  emoluments  which  be 
was  tn  receive  from  htm.  Tlie  money  was  instantly  paid, 
hat  GbiirtoB  afterwards  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and 
tftmpope  renaained  exposed  at  onoe  to  infamy  and  to  ri- 
elieute;  to  %he  former,  4>ecattse  he  had  deserted  tlie  puUtc 
eause  for  his  private  inteivst;  to*the  latter,  because  he 
lind  been  a  loser  by  that  unworthy  aiction  *. 

tkm  'dishonourable  soever  the  aitifice  might  be  which  Matiny  in 
4vas  nnqploy^  in  order  to  defraud  the  pope  of  this  aiim,|iiu  a"my. 

*  Herbert,  p.  64. 

*»  tJnfc-  lib.  xvi,  300.  Ruscelli  Lettcre  dc  Prfnc  ii,  74,  76,  Ac 
VfaslHri  ilku  liU  i,  CI  U. 

«  Guic.  lib.  xvi,  305.  Mauroceni  Histor.  Venet.  ap  Isiorichi  del  cose 
Venez.  V.  131,  136. 
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it  came  very  seasonably  into  the  riceroy^s  liaadb,  end  pof 
it  in  his  power  to  extricate  himself  out  of  an  immiAent 
'^^^'     danger.    Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Frendi  army,  the 
German  troops,  which  had  defended  Pam  with  suchme- 
ritorioiui  courage  and  perseverance,  growing  insolent  upon 
the  fame  that  they  had  acquired,  and  impatient  of  rdyiog 
any  longer  on  fruitless  promises,  with  which  they  had 
been  so  often  amused,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the 
town,  with  a  resolution  to  keep  possession  of  it  as  a  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  their  arrears;  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  discovered  a  much  stronger  inclination  to  assist  than 
to  punish  the  muLineers.     By  dividing  among  them  the 
money  exacted  from  the  pope,  Lannoy  quieted  the  tumul- 
tuous Germans ;  but  though  this  satisfied  their  present 
demands,  he  had  so  little  prospa:t  of  being  able  to  pay 
them  or  his  other  forces  regularly  for  the  future,  and  was 
under  such  continual  apprehensions  of  their  seizing  the 
person  of  the  captive  king,  that,  not  long  after,  be  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  all  the  Germans  and  Italians  in  the  im- 
perial service  '.   Thus,  from  a  circumstance  that  now  ap- 
pears very  singular,  but  arising  naturally  from  the  eoniti- 
tution  of  most  European  governments  in  the  sixteeath 
century,  while  Chat  les  was  suspected  by  all  his  neigbbouii 
of  aiming  at  universal  monarchy,  and  while  he  was  really 
forming  vast  projects  of  this  kind,  his  revenues  were  so 
limited,  that  he  could  not  keep  on  foot  hi^  victorious  army, 
though  it  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  men. 
The  em-        During  these  transactions,  Charles,  whose  pretensioas 
{iTe^aci^^  to  moderation  and  disinterestedness  were  soon  forgotten, 
concerning  deliberated,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  how  he  might  def 
oflmprovl  rive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misfortunes  of  hb 
ing  hi«       adversary.     Some  of  his  counsellors  advised  him  to  treat 

Victory.        -,..,,  ••!«  .• 

Francis  with  the  magnanimity  that  became  a  victorious 
prince,  and,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  his  situaticm 
to  impose  rigorous  conditions,  to  dbmbs  him  on  such 
equal  terms  as  would  bind  him  for  ever  to  bis  interest  by 
the  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  more  forcible  as  well  as 

'  Guic.  L  zvi,  p.  SOS. 
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more  permanent  than  any  which  could  be  formed  by  ex-  book 
torted  oaths  and  involuntary  stipulations.  Such  an  «*^Ar-  .  '  ■> 
tion  of  generosity  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  in  the  *^*^* 
conduct  of  political  affairs,  and  it  was  far  too  refined  for 
that  prince  to  whom  it  was  proposed.  The  more  obvious, 
but  less  splendid  scheme,  of  endeavouring  to  make  the 
utmost  of  Francises  calamity,  had  a  greater  number  in 
the  council  to  recommend  it,  and  suited  better  with  the 
emperor'^s  genius.  But  though  Charles  adopted  this  plan, 
lie  seems  not  to  have  executed  it  in  the  most  proper 
manner.  Instead  of  making  one  great  effort  to  penetrate 
into  France  Airith  all  the  forces  of  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries;  instead  of  crushing  the  Italian  states  before 
they  recovered  from  the  consternation  which  the  success  of 
his  arms  had  occasioned,  he  had  recourse  to  the  artifices 
of  intrigue  and  negociation.  This  proceeded  partly  from 
necessity,  partly  from  the  natural  disposition  of  his  mind. 
The  situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time  rendered  it  ex* 
tremely  difficult  to  carry  on  any  extraordinary  armament; 
and  he  himself  having  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  the  command  of  which  he  had  hitherto  committed 
to  his  generals,  was  averse  to  bold  and  martial  counsels, 
and  trusted  more  to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
He  laid,  besides,  too  much  stress  upon  the  victory  of 
Pavia,  as  if,  by  that  event,  the  strength  of  France  had 
been  annihilated,  its  resources  exhausted,  and  the  king- 
dom  itself,  no  less  than  the  person  of  its  monarch,  had 
been  subjected  to  his  power. 

Full  of  this  opinion,  he  determined  to  set  the  highest  y^^r^g^ 
nriceupon  Francis's  freedom;  and  bavin?  ordered  the'<«»f«nn» 

1     *%  •  —    1  ,,..,.  -     ht-  proposes 

count  de  Roeux  to  visit  the  captive  king  m  his  name,  he  to  Fnuicit. 
instructed  him  to  propose  the  following  articles  as  the 
conditions  on  which  he  would  grant  him  his  liberty:  That 
he  should  restore  Burgundy  to  the  emperOr,  from  whose 
ancestors  it  had  been  unjustly  wrested ;  that  he  should 
surrender  Provence  and  Dauphind,  that  they  might  be 
erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the  constable 
Bourbon;  that  he  should  make  full  satisfaction  to  the 
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BOOK   king  of  England  for  all  his  dainiB ;  and  finally  reoooiue 

s^^^^tbe  pretensions  of  Franfe  to  Naples,  Milan,  or;uij  oAa 

^f^'    tcrritoiy  in  Italj.     Wben  Francis,   who  had  hitherto 

flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  treated  hj  the  emperor 

with  the  generosity  becooMOg  one  great  prince  tovsids 

another,  heard  these  rigorous  conditions,  be  was  so  trsm- 

ported  with  indignation,  that  drawing  his  dagger  hMsJ^jj 

be  cried  out, '  'Twere  hmer  that  a  Idng  should  die  thus.' 

AhuTGOB,  alarmed  at  his  Tehemeooe,   laid  hold  oo  his 

hand ;  bot  tfaoagh  he  soon  recorered  greater  conqNisare, 

he  still  declared,  in  the  most  soleoui  manner,  thst  be 

woald  rather  remain  a  prisoner  during  Ufe>lhan  purch&se 

liberty  by  such  ignominious  concessions'* 

FnncU  ^^^^^  moftifyiBg  discoFcry  of  the  emperor^s  inttttioitf 

canied  prt-greatly  auiuBented   Francises   chagrin  and  impstienoe 

•oner  to       ^     ,       ,.      ''^  ,  7*         ,  .         ,.      .      v 

Spain.  under  bis  conoBemeBt,  and  must  h^re  dnven  aim  to  sD- 
solute  despair,  if  be  bad  not  laid  boU  of  the  only  tUsg 
whioh  Bould  still  admiaister  any  comfort  to  him.  He 
persuaded  himself,  that  the  conditions  which  Roeux  hai 
'  proposed  did  not  flow  originaUy  from  Charles  hiimelfj 
but  were  dictated  by  the  rigorous  policy  of  his  Spanisli 
council;  and  tliat  therefore  be  might  hope,  in  one  per- 
sonal interview  with  him,  to  do  more  towards  hssteniog 
bis  own  deliverance  than  could  be  effected  by  loQg  d^ 
ciatioBs  passing  through  the  subordinate  hands  of  bis 
ministers.  Refying  on  this  supposition,  whiich  procseded 
from  too  favoumble  an  opinion  of  the  emperor's  chsncteTi 
be  ofiered  to  visit  him  in  Spain,  and  was  wiEiog  to  be 
carried  thitber  as  a  sfiectacle  to  that  haughty  astioa 
Lannoy  employed  all  bis  address  to  confirm  Mm  in  tbae 
aeatiments,  and  concerted  with  him  in  secret  the  msnoer 
of  ezecuting  this  resolution  Francis  was  ^o  esg^  on  ^ 
aebeme  which  steHied  to  open  some  prospect  of  liberty 
tbat  he  furnished  the  gaUeys  necessary  for  conveyiag  bio 
to  Spain,  Charles  being  at  this  time  unable  to  fit  ovt  s 
squadron  for  that  purf>06e.  The-vieeroy,  without  com- 
muaicating  his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or  F^scarSf 
>  Mem.  de  B«Uay,  94.    Feixers*  Bist  ix»  43. 
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oner  towards  Gcnoft,  under  pretence  of 

transporting  him  bj  sea  to  Naples ;  tiiough,  soon  after^ 

thej  set  sail,  he  ordered  the  pilots  to  steer  directly  for     *^*'^' 

Spain ;  but  the  wind  happening  to  carry  them  near  the 

Feneh  coast,  tlie  unrortunate  monarch  had  a  full  prospect 

of  his  own  dominions,  towards  which  he  cast  many  a 

sorrowful  and  desiring  look.    They  landed,  however,  in  a 

few  days  at  Barcelona,  and  soon  after  Francis  was  lodged, 

by  the  emperor's  command,  in  the  alcazar  of  Madrid,  ^"^°'^^^*' 

under  the  care  of  the  vigilant  Alarcon,  who  guarded  him 

with  as  much  circa mspeetion  as  ever*. 

A  few  days  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  whenj?;"/^ 

.  .  .  vni.  con- 

be  began  to  be  sensible  of  bis    having  relied  withoutciuaesa 

foundation  on  the  emperor^s  generosity,  Henry  VIII.  con-^p^^^^^l^-^ 

eluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of  France,  which  afforded ^rar  to 

him  some  hope  of  liberty  from  another  quarter*    Henry'sr^'^Slse^ 

extravagant  demands  had  been  received  at  Madrid  with 

that  neglect  which  they  deserved,  and  which  he  probaUy 

expected.  Charles,  intoxicated  with  prosperity,  tw  longer 

courted  htm  in  that  respectful   and  submissive  manner 

which    pleased    his  haughty  temper.     Wolsey,   no  less 

haughty  than  his  master,  was  highly  irritated  at  tlie  em- 

peror*^*  discontinuing  his  wonted  caresses  and  professions 

of  friendship  to  himself.     These  slight  offences,  added  to 

the  weighty  considerations  formerly  mentioned,  induced 

Henry  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Louise,  ii^ 

which  ail  the  diiGeiences  between  him  and  her  son  were 

adjusted;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would 

employ  his  best  offices  in  order  to  procure  the  deliverance 

of  his  new  ally  from  a  state  of  captivity  ^ 

Wbiie  the  open  defection  of  such  a    powerful  con- \forf.rt** 

federate  affected  Charles  with  deep  concern,  a  secret  con-""|^^""  "' 

spiracy  was  carrying  on  in  Italy,  which  threatened  him' vert nm 

with  consequences  still  more  fatal.     The  restless  and  in-|^lr'Jpower 

triguing  genias  of  Morone,   chancellor  of  Milan,  gave*"^^*'y* 

rise  to  this*     His  revenge  had  been  amply  gratified  by 


•  Mem.  de  Bellay,  05.     P.  I\fart,  Fp.  uh.     Guic.  lib.  ?.vi,  323. 

*  Herbert.     FIddcs's  Lif«  of  Wolsc}',  337. 
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^^^   the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  ol  Italy,  and  his  vaoilr 
sno  less  soothed  by  the  re-establishment  of  Sforza,  to  wbose 


intere5:t  be  had  attached  himself,  in  the  duchy  uf  Milan. 
The  decays,  however,  and  evasions  of  the  imperial  court, 
in  granting  Sforsa  the  investiture  of  his  new-acquired 
territories,  had  long  alarmed  Moroni;  these  were  repeat- 
ed so  often,  and  with  such  apparent  artifice,  as  became 
a  full  proof  to  hb  suspicious  mind  that  the  emperor  in- 
tended to  strip  his  master  of  that  rich  country  wbich  be 
had  conquered  in  his  name.     Though  Charles,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  pope  and  Venetians,  no  less  jealous  of  bis 
designs  than  Morond,  gave  Sforza  at  last  the  inveititaie 
which  had  been  so  long  desired ;  the  charter  was  dogged 
with  so  many  reservations,  and  subjected  him  to  sodi 
grievous  burdens,  as  rendered  the  duke  of  Milao  a  de- 
pendant on  the  emperor  rather  than  a  vassal  of  the  em- 
pire, and  afforded  him  hardly  any  other  security  for  his 
possessions  than  the  good  pleasure  of  an  ambitioui  supe- 
rior.    Such  an  accession  of  power  as  would  have  aocmed 
from  the  addition  of  the  Milanese  to  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples was  considered  by  Moroni  as  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
Italy,  no  less  than  to  his  own  importance.    Full  of  thii 
idea,  he  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  possibilitjr  of 
rescuing  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners ;  the  darliif 
scheme,  as  has  been  already  observed,  of  the  Italian  po- 
liticians in  that  age,  and  which  it  was  the  great  object  of 
their  ambition  to  accomplish.     If  to  the  glory  of  bavin; 
been  the  chief  instrument  of  driving  the  French  out  o( 
Milan,  he  could  add  that  of  delivering^  Naples  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  he  thought  that  nothing  would 
he  wanting  to  complete  his  fame.    His  fertile  genius  soon 
suggested  to  him  a  project  for  that  pui|>ose ;  a  difficult, 
indeed,  and  daring  one;  but,  for  that  Yery  reason,  more 
agreeable  to  his  bold  and  enterprising  temper. 
His  nrgo-       fiourbon  and  Pescara  were  equally  enraged  at  Lanaop 
wuh  Ptfi.  carrying  the  French  king,  into  Spain  without  their  fcaow- 
••"•         ledge.     The  former,  being  afraid  that  the  two  monarch 
tnigbt  in  his  absence  conclude  some  treaty,  in  which  his 

1 
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inter^ts  would  be  entirely  sacrificed,  hastened  to  Madrid,    ^^^ 

in  order  to  guard  against  that  danger.     The  latter,  on '- 

whom  the  command  of  the  army  now  devolved,  was  '^*^ 
obliged  to  remain  in  Italy ;  but  in  every  company  he 
^ave  vent  to  his  indignation  against  the  viceroy,  in  ex- 
prefl»ion8'full  of  rancour  and  contempt ;  he  accused  him, 
in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  cowardice  in  the  time  of 
danger,  and  of  indolence  after  a  victory  towards  the  ob- 
taining of  which  he  had  contributed  nothing,  either  by 
his  valour  or  his  conduct ;  nor  did  he  abstain  from  bitter 
-oomplaints  against  the  emperor  himself,  who  had  not  dis- 
covered, as  he  imagined,  a  sufficient  jsense  of  his  merit, 
nor  bestowed  any  adequate  reward  on  his  services.  It 
was  on  this  disgust  of  Pescara^  that  Morond  founded  his 
whole  system.  He  knew  the  boundless  ambition  of  his 
sature,  the  great  extent  of  his  abilities  in  peace  as  well 
as  war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  capable  alike  of 
undertdring  and  of  executing  the  most  desperate  designs. 
The  cantonment  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Milanese  gave  occasion  to  many  interviews  between 
Um  and  Morond,  in  which  the'latter  took  care  frequently 
to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subsequent  to 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  subject  upon  which  the  marquis 
always  entered  willingly  and  with  passion ;  and  Morond 
observing  his  resentment  to  be  uniformly  violent,  artfully 
pointed  out  and  aggravated  every  circumstance  that  could 
increase  its  fury.  He  painted,  in  the  strongest  colours, 
the  emperor^s  want  of  discernment,  as  well  as  of  gntti- 
tude^  in  preCerring  Lannoy  to  him,  and  in  allowing  that 
presumptuous  Fleming  to  dispose  of  the  captive  king, 
without  consulting  the  man  to  whose  bravery  and  wisdom 
Charles  was  indebted  for  the  glory  of  having  a  formidable 
rival  in  his  power.  Having  warned  him  by  such  dis- 
courses, be  then  began  to  insinuate,  that  now  was  the  ' 
time  to  be  avenged  for  these  insults,  and  to  acquire  im- 
mortal renown  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the 
oppresMon  of  straugers ;  that  the  states  of  luly,  weary  of 
the  ignominious  and  intolerable  dominion  of  barbarians. 
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HI  '  -  ir-T"  independence ;  that  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  htm  as 
^^^^'  the  only  leader  whose  genius  and  good  fortune  could  in- 
sure Ae  happy  success  of  that  noble  enterprise ;  that  the 
attempt  was  no  less  practicable  than  glorious^  it  being  in 
his  power  so  to  disperse  the  Spanish  infantry,  the  only 
body  of  the  emperor  s  troops  that  remained  in  Italy, 
through  the  villages  of  the  Milanese,  that  in  one  oigbt 
they  might  be  destroyed  by  the  people,  who,  having  suf^ 
fei^  much  from  their  exactions  and  insolence,  would  glad- 
ly undertalce  this  service ;  that  he  might  then,  without 
opposition,  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  the 
station  destineil  for  him,  auil  a  reward  not  unwor^y  the 
restorer  of  liberty  to  Italy  ;•  that  the  pope,  of  whom  that 
kingdom  held,  and  ^Ar hose  iMrbdecessors  had  disposed. of 
it  on  many  former  occasions,  would  willingly  grant  hira 
the  right  of  investiture ;  that  the  Venetians,  the  Floren- 
tuies,  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had  commmdcated 
the  scheme,  together  with  the  French,  vroulA  be  the  gua- 
rantees of  bis  right;  that  the  Neapolitans  would  naturally 
prefer  tlte  government  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  whom 
they  loved  and  admired,  to  that  odious  dominion  oi 
strangers,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  sutjectied ;  and 
that  the  emperor,  astonished  at  a  blow  so  unexpected, 
would  And  that  be  had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  resist 
such  a  powerful  coni'ederacy  ^* 
Betravfd  Pescara,  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of  the 
rntincr  ly  wheme,  listened  attentively  to  Morond,  but  with  the  coun- 
Pcscaia.  tenance  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  and  anxious  thought. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  infamy  of  betraying  bis  sovereign, 
under  whom  lys  bore  such  high  command,  deterred  him 
from  the  attempt ;  on  the  other,  the  prospect  of  obtain* 
iag  a  crown  allured  him  to  venture  upon  ft.  After  con- 
tinuing a  short  space  in  suspense,  the  least  commendable 
motives,  as  i«  usual  after  sucii  deliberations,  prevailed, 

«  Gnic.  1.  xvi,  3?5.  Jovii  Vita  Davali,  p.  417.  Oeiiv.  de  BrantoDie, 
iv,  171.  Ruacelli  Lettere  de  Princ.  ii,  91.  ThuaaJ  Hist.  lib.  I,  c  11. 
P.  Hcuter.  Rer*  Austr.  lib.  U,  c.  3,  p.  207. 
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and  ambiiioa  triumphed  over  koBour.     In  order,  faow«>    book 
ever,  to  tlirow  a  colour  of  decency  on  his  conduct,  he  io.*Bs=J==s:^ 
stated  that  some  learned  casuists  ^ould  give  their  <^ifiiaii,     '^^^' 
'  Whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  subject  to  take  arms  againat 
his  immediate  sovereign,  in  obedience  to  the  lord  para** 
mount  of  whom  the  kingdom  itself  vvas  held?^    Such  a 
resolution  of  the  case  as  iie  expected  was  soon  obtained 
from  the  divines  and  civilians  both  of  Rome  and  Milan ; 
the  negociation  went  forward ;  and  measures  seemed  to 
be  taking  with  great  spirit  for  the  speedy  execution  of  the 
deaj^. 

During  this  interval,  Pescara,  either  shocked  at  the 
treachery  of  the  action  that  lie  was  going  to  commit,  or 
despairing  of  its  success,  began  to  enteitaiu  thoughts  of 
abandoning  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under. 
The  indisposition  of  Sforsa,  who  happened  at  that  tinae 
to  be  taken  ill  of  a  distemper  which  was  thought  mortaJ, 
confirmed  his  resolution,  and  determined  him  to  make 
koowe  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  enperor,  deeming  it 
more  prudent  to  expect  the  duchy  of  Milan  from  him  aa 
the  reward  of  this  discovery,  than  to  aim  at  a  kingdom 
to  be  purchased  by  a  aeries  of  crimes.  This  resoIation» 
however,  proved  the  lource  of  actions  hardly  less  crimi* 
sat  and  ignominious.  The  emperor,  who  had  already 
received  full  iofomiattoo  concerning  the  conspiracy  from 
other  hands,  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  Peseara'a 
fidelity,  and  commanded  him  to  continue  his  intrigues 
for  some  time  with  the  pope  and  Sforaa,  both  that  he 
might  discover  their  intentions  more  fully,  and  that  he 
might  be  able  to  cooviet  them  of  the  crime  with  greater 
certainty.  Pescam,  conscious  of  guilt,  as  well  as  sensible 
how  su^iciou^  his  long  silence  must  have  appeared  at 
Madrid,  durst  not  decline  that  dishonourable  office,  and 
WBs  obliged  to  act  the  meanest  and  most  disgraceful  of  all 
parts,  that  of  seducing  with  a  purpose  to  betray.  Con- 
sidering th^  abilities  of  the  persons  with  whom  be  had  to 
deal,  tbe  part  wos  scarcely  less  diflScuIt  than  base ;  but 
he  acted  it  with  such  address,  as  to  deceive  even  the  pe- 
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BOOK    eagerness  natural  in  his  situation ;  and  cheered  with  th» 
^ gleam  of  hope,  began  to  revive  from  that  moment,  reco- 


'■^*"^'     vering  rapidly  his  wonted  health  1 
The  con.        He  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find,  that  his  cod6- 
lloulfcon     dence  in  the  emperor  was  not  better  founded  than  former- 
arrive*  at    ly.     Charles  returned  instantly  to  Toledo ;  all  negocia- 
MadnJ.     ^^^^  ^^^^  carried  on  by  his  ministers ;  and  Francis  was 
kept  in  as  strict  custotly  as  ever.     A  new  indignilr,  and 
that  very  galling,  was  added  to  all  those  he  Iwd  already 
suifered.     Bourbon  arriving  in  Spain  about  this  time, 
Charles,  who  had  so  long  refused  to  visit  the  king  of 
Nov.  15.     France,  received  his  rebellious  subject  with  (he  most  stu- 
died respect.     He  met  him  without  the  gates  oi  Toledo, 
embraced  him  with  the  greatest  affection,  and,  placing 
him.  on  his  left  hand,  conducted  him  to  his  apartmeot. 
These  marks  of  honour  to  him,  were  so  many  insults  to 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  which  be  felt  in  a  very  sensi- 
ble  manner.    It  afforded  him  some  consolation,  bowerer, 
to  observe,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  differed 
widely  from  those  of  their  sovereign.   That  generous  peo- 
pie  detested  Bourbon^s  crime.    Notwithstanding  his  gi^t 
talents  and  important  services,  they  shunned  all  inter- 
course  with  him,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Charles  having 
desired  the  marquis  de  Villena  to  permit  Bourbon  to  re- 
aide  in  his  palace  while  the  court  remained  at  ToJedo,  he 
politely  replied,  *  that  he  could  not  refuse  gratifying  his 
sovereign  in  that  request  ;"*  init  added,  with  a  Castiiioo 
dignity  of  mind,  that  the  emperor  must  not  be  surprised, 
if,  the  moment  the  constable  departed,  he  should  bum  to 
the  ground  a  house  which,  having  been  polluted  by  the 
presence  o(  a  traitor,  became  an  unfit  habitation  for  a 
man  of  honour  ^. 
Appointed       Charles  himself,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it  much 
dirimpc^  at  heart  to  reward  Bourbon  s  services  in  a  signal  manner, 
rial  army    But  as  he  insisted,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  accomplish' 
ment  of  the  emperor^s  promise  of  giving  him  in  marriage 

'  Guic.  1.  xvi,  339.     Sandov.  Hist,  i,  665» 
•  GiiicL  xvi,  335. 
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his  sister  Eleanors,  queen-dowager  of  Fortugal»  the  ho-     ^^^ 
nour  of  which  alliance  had  been  one  of  his  chief  induce-  ssmssam 
ments  to  rebel  against  his  lawful  sovereign ;  as  Francis,     ^^*^' 
in  order  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  union,  had  oflTered, 
before  he  left  Italy,  to  marry  that  princess ;  and  as  £lea« 
Dora  herself  discovered  an  inclination  rather  to  match  with 
a  powerful  monarch,  than  with  his  exiled  subject ;  all 
these  interfering  circumstances  created  great  embarrass- 
ment to  Charles,  and  left  him  hardly  any  hope  of  extri- 
cating himself  with  decency.     But  the  death  of  Pescara^OeccBtbtr. 
who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  left  behind  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  ablest  poli- 
ticians of  that  century,  happened  opportunely  at   this 
juncture  for  his  relief.    By  that  event,  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Italy  became  vacant,  and  Charles,  alwaya 
fertile  in  resources,  persuaded  Bourbon,  who  was  in  no 
condition  to  dispute  his  will,  to  accept  the  office  of  gene« 
ral  in  chief  there,  together  witli  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  forfeited  by  Sforza ;  and  in  return  for  these,  to 
relinquish  all  hopes  of  marrying  the  queen  of  Portugal  \ 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  tlie  way  of  Francis''sNejr«M:it- 
liberty,  was  the  emperor's  continuing  to  insist  so  perenip-pj*^*^^incr 
torily  on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy,  as  a  preliminary  ^^ancw't 
to  that  event.     Francis  often  declared,  that  he  would       ^' 
never  consent  to  dismember  his  kingdom,  and  that,  even  if 
he  should  so  far  forget  the  duties  of  a  monarch,  as  to  come 
to  such  a  resolution,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation 
would  prevent  its  taking  effect.   On  bis  part,  he  was  will- 
ing to  make  an  absolute  cession  to  the  emperor,  of  all  his 
pretensions  in  Italy  and  the  Low. countries;  he  promised 
to  restore  to  Bourbon  all  his  lands  which  bad  been  confis^ 
cated ;  he  renewed  his  proposal  of  marrying  the  empe- 
ror'^s  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal ;  and  engaged 
to  pay  a  great  sum  by  way  of  ransom  for  his  own  person.  * 
But  all  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two 
monarchs  were  now  entirely  lost ;  there  appeared,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  rapacious  ambition,  labouring  to  avail  itself 

*»  Sandov.  Hist,  i,  676.    Oeuv.  de  Brant,  iv,  24P. 
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of  every  favourable  rircumstance ;  oa  the  other,  suspicion 
:and  resentment,  standing  perpetually  on  their  guard ;  so 
that  the  prospect  of  bringing  their  negociation3  to  &n  is- 
sue seemed  to  be  far  distant.  The  duchess  of  Alen^on, 
the  French  king'^s  sister,  whom  Charles  permitted  to  visit 
her  brother  in  his  confinement,  employed  all  her  address, 
in  order  to  procure  his  liberty  on  more  reasonable  terms. 
Henry  of  England  interposed  his  good  offices  to  the  same 
purpose ;  but  both  with  so  little  success,  that  Francis  in 
despair  took  suddenly  the  resolution  of  resigning  his  crowDt 
with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son  the  dauphin, 
determining  rather  to  end  his  days  in  prison,  than  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king. 
The  deed  for  this  purpose  he  signed  with  legal  formality 
in  Madrid,  empowering  his  sister  to  carry  it  into  France, 
that  it  might  be  registered  in  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  at  the  same  time  intimating  bis  intention 
to  the  emperor,  he  desired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his 
confinement,  and  to  assign  him  a  proper  number  of  at- 
tendants during  the  remainder  of  his  days  K 

This  resolution  of  the  French  king  had  great  effect 
Charles  began  to  be  sensible,  that  by  pushing  rigour  to 
excess  he  might  defeat  his  own  measures ;  and,  instead  of 
the  vast  advantages  which  he  hoped  to  draw  from  ran- 
soming a  powerful  monarch,  he  might  at  last  find  in  bis 
hands  a  prince  without  dominions  or  revenues.  About 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  king  of  Navarre^s  domestics 
happened,  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  £delity,  cou* 
sage,  and  address,  to  procure  his  master  an  opportunitj 
of  escaping  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
fined ever  since  the  battle  of  Pavia.  This  convinced  tlie 
emperor,  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  his  officers 
might  be  eluded  by  the  ingenuity  or  boldness  of  Francis 
or  his  attendants,  and  one  unlucky  hour  might  deprive 
him  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  been  so  solicitous 
to  obtain.     By  these  considerations,  he  was  induced  to 

'  This  paper  is  published  in  Mexnoires  Hlstoriques,  &c.  par  M.  V^^^ 
Baynal,  torn,  ii,  p.  1^1.  r^  1 
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abate  somewhat  of  his  former  demands.  •  On  the  other    book 
hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement  daily  in*      ^^'Jg^ 
creased;  and  having  received  certain  intelligence  of  a     '^^^' 
powerful  league  forming  against4iis  rival  in  Italy,  he  grew 
more  compliant  with  regard  to  his  concessions,  trusting 
that,  if  he  could  once  obtain  his  liberty,  be  would  soon 
be  in  a  condition  to  resume  whatever  he  had  yielded. 

Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  mo-     1526. 
narchs,  the  treaty  which  procured  Francis  his  liberty  was '^'''^7  ^^ 

!•>««•  1  ir  li^T  1  Madrid. 

Signed  at  Madrid,  on  the. fourteenth  of  January  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty*six.     The  article  with  re» 
gard  to  Burgundy,  which  had  hitherto  created  the  greats 
est  difficulty,  was  compromised,  Francis  engaging  to  re 
store  that  duchy,  with  all  its  dependencies,  in  full  sove- 
reignty to  the  emperor;  and  Charles  consenting,  that  this 
restitution  should  not  be  made  until  the  king  was  set  at 
liberty.     In  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  conditions  in  the  treaty,  Francis  agreed) 
that  at  the  same  instant  when  he  himself  should  be  re* 
leased,  he  would  deliver,  as  hostages  to  the  emperor,  his 
eldest  son  the  dauphin,  his  second  son  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans ;  or,  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  twelve  of  his  principal 
nbbility,^  to  be  named  by  Charles.    The  other  articles 
swelled  to  a  great  number,  and,  though  not  of  such  im<* 
portance,  were  extremely  rigorous.     Among  these  the 
most  remarkable  were,  that  Francis  should  renounce  all 
his  pretensions  in  Italy ;  that  he  should  disclaim  any  titfe 
which  he  had  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artnis; 
that,  within  six  weeks  after  his  release,  he  should  restore 
to  Bourbon  and  his  iidherents,  all  their  goods,  moveable 
and  immoveri)le,  and  make  them  full  reparation  for  the 
damages  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  confiscation  of 
them  ;  that  he  should  use  hb  interest  with  Henry  d^AI- 
bret  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Navarre, 
and  should  not,  for  the  future,  assist  him  in  any  attempt 
to  recover  it ;  that  there  should  be  established  between 
the  emperor  and  Francis  a  league  of  perpetual  friendship 
»nd  confederacy,  with  a  promise  of  mutual  assistance  in 
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^J^^    tvery  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in  corroboration  of  Ail 
afessssss  union,  Francis  should  marry  the  emperor^s  sister,  the 
'^^  '     queen-dowager  of  Portugal ;  that  Francis  should  cause 
all  the  articles  of  this  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the  stttesi 
.  and  registered  in  the  parliaments  of  his  kingdo^i ;  that, 
upon  the  eroperof  s  receiving  this  ratification,  the  hostages 
should  be  set  at  liberty  ;  but  in  their  place,  the  duke  of 
Angouleme,  the  king's  third  son,  should  be  delivered  to 
Charles,  that,  in  order  to  manifest,  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
the  amity  between  the  two  monarchs,  he  might  be  edu- 
cated at  the  imperial  court ;  and  that  if  Francis  did  not, 
within  the  time  limited,  fulfil  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty, 
be  should  promise,  upon  his  honour  and  dath,  to  return 
into  Spain,  and  to  surrender  Eimself  again  a  prisoner  to 
the  emperor  K 
Sentiroentt      By  this  treaty,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
with^*^*  not  only  eflfectually  humbled  his  rival,  but  that  he  bad 
spcct  to  it.  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for  ever  prevent  his  re- 
attatntng  any  formidable  degree  of  pow^r.     The  opinion 
which  the-  wisest  politicians  formed  coneerning  it  was 
very  different ;  they  could  not  persuade  themselves  that 
Francis,  after  obtaining  his  liberty,  would  execute  arti- 
cles against  which  he  had  struggled  so  long,  and  to  which* 
notwithstanding  all  that  he  felt  during  a  long  and  rigo- 
rous confinement,  he  had  consented  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctanee.    Ambition  and  resentment,  they  knew,  would 
conspire  in  prompting  him  to  violate  the  hard  conditions 
to  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  submit ;  nor  would 
arguments  and  casuistry  be  wanting  to  represent  that 
which  was  so  manifestly  advantageous,  to  be  necessary  and 
just.   If  one  part  of  Francis's  conduct  had  been  known  at 
that  time,  this  opinion  might  have  been  founded,  not  in 
Frtncis      4»njecture,  but  in  certainty.  A  few  hours  before  be  signed 
mrottttB  a-  ^^^  treaty,  he  assembled  such  of  his  councillors  as  werp 
gainst  the   then  at  Madrid ;  and  having  exacted  from  tbem  a  soienin 
i[. '  '^^  °    oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration  in  their  pre- 

^  Reeudi  des  Trait,  torn,  ii,  IIS.    UJIoa  Vita  deU  Carlo  V,  p.  ^^i- 
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•ence  of  the  dishonourable  arts,  as  well  as  nnpriocehf    BO'^k 
rigour^  which  the  emperor  had  employed,  in  order  to —  '  > 
ensnare  or  intimidate  him.     For  that  reason,  he  took  a     '^*^' 
formal  protest  in  the  hands  of  notaries,  that  his  consent 
to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as  an  involuntary  deed, 
and  be  deemed  null  and  void  \    By  this  disingenuous  ar« 
tifice,  for  which  even  the  treatment  that  he  had  met  with 
was  no  apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  ho* 
nour  and  conscience  in  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide 
at  tfae-same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it. 

Great,  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonstrations 
of  love  and  confidence  between  the  two  monarchs  :  they 
appeared  often  together  in  public ;  they  frequently  had 
long  conferences  in  private;  they  travelled  in  the  same 
litter,  and  joined  in  the  same  amusements.  But,  amidst 
these  signs  of  peaoe  and  friendship,  the  emperor  still  har- 
boured suspicion  in  his  mind.  Though  the  ceremonies  of 
the  marriage  between  Francis  and  the  queen  of  Portugal 
were  performed  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
Charles  would  not  permit  him  to  consummate  it,  until  the 
return  of  the  ratification  from  France.  Even  then  Fran-^ 
cis  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  full  liberty ;  his  guards  were 
still  continued  ;  though  caressed  as  a  brother-in-law,  he 
was  still  watched  like  a  prisoner ;  and  it  was  obvious  to 
attentive  observers,  that  an  union,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  which  there  might  be  discerned  such  symptoms  of  jea- 
lousy and  distrust,  could  not  be  cordial  or  of  long  con- 
tinuance *". 

About  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  re- Ratified  i 
gent^s  ratification  of  it  was  brought  from  France;  and^'""*^^* 
that  wise  princess,  preferring  on  this  occasion  the  public 
good  to  domestic  affection,  informed  her  son,  that,  instead 
of  the  twelve  noblemen  named  in  the  treaty,  she  had  sent 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  along  with  his  brother  the  dauphin, 
to  the  frontier,  as  the  kingdom  could  suffer  nothing  by 
the  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  left  almost  incapable 
of  defence  if  deprived  of  its  ablest  statesmen  and  most 

» Recueil  des  UnlU  torn.  ii.  p.  107.  "  Guic  1.  xvi.  353j^ 
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BOOK   experienced  generals,  whom  Charles  bad  artfully  inclvdei 
;  in  his  nomination.     At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the 


Fra'iids  emperor,  whose  suspicion  of  the  king's  sincmty  iocreaB- 
u  liberty,  ing,  as  the  time  of  putting  it  to  the  proof  approached,  he 
endeavoured  to  bind  him  still  faster,  by  exacting  new 
promises,  which,  after  those  he  had  already  made,  the 
French  monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant  He  set  out  from 
Madrid,  a  place  which  the  remembrance  of  many  afflict- 
ing  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with 
the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occasion,  and  began  the  long 
wished-for  journey  towards  his  own  dominions.  He  was 
escorted  by  a  body  of  horse  under  the  command  oT 
Alarcon,  who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  or 
France,  guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness 
than  ever.  When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Andaye,  which 
separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  with  a  guard  of  horse  equal  in  number  to 
Alarcon^s.  An  empty  bark  was  moored  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream ;  the  attendants  drew  up  in  order  on  the  op- 
posite bank;  at  the  same  instant,  Lannoy,  with  eight 
gentlemen,  put  off  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with 
the  same  number  from  the  French  side  of  the  river;  the 
former  had  the  king  in  his  boat,  the  latter  the  dauphin 
and  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the  empty  vessel ;  the 
exchange  was  made  in  a  moment.  Francis,  after  a  short 
embrace  of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec^s  boat,  and 
reached  the  French  shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant 
a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand  over  his  head,  and  with 
a  joyful  voice  crying  aloud  several  times,  *  I  am  yet  a 
king)'  galloped  full  speed  to  St  John  de  Lux,  and  from 
thence  to  Bayonne.  This  event,  no  less  impatiently  desired 
by  the  French  nation  than  by  their  monarch,  happened 
on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  a  year  and  twenty-two  days 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia^ 
The  enipe.  Soon  after  the  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Francis,  and 
i?»ffc  w*i[h  P®***"'^^^  **i"*  ^o  begin  his  journey  towards  his  own  do- 
isabciia  oi  minions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in  order  to  solemnise  hi$ 

Portugal. 
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marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Immaimel,  the    ®p?* 
late  king  of  PortugaK  and  the  sister  of  John  III.  who^^sssaK 
had  succeeded  him  in  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella     *^  "^ 
was  a  princess  of  uncommon  beaut j  and  accomplishments; 
and  as  the  cortes,  both  in  Castile  and  Arragon,  had  warmly 
solicited  their  sovereign  to  marry,  the  choice  of  a  wife  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  royal  blood  of  both  kingdoms,  was 
extremely  acceptable  to  his  subjects.     The  Portuguese, 
fond  of  4bis  new  connection  with  the  first  monarch  in 
Christendom,  granted  hkn  an  extraordinary  dowry  with 
Isabella,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a 
sum  which,  from  the  situation  of  bis  affairs  at  that  junc- 
ture, was  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  emperor. .  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  that  splendour  and  gaiety  March  n. 
which  became  a  great  and  youthful  prince.    Charles  lived 
with  Isabella  in  perfect  harmony,  and  treated  her  on  all 
occasions  with  much  distinction  ami  regard^. 

During  these  transactions  Charles  could  hardly  giveA<raJr*<.f 
any  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Germany,  though  it  was^'*'"*"^'^>\ 
torn  in  pieces  by  commotions  which  threatened  the  most 
dangerous  consequences.  By  the  feudal  institutions,  which  orievaiKe^ 
still  subsisted  almost  unimpaired  in  the  empire,  the  pro*"^'^*P'*" 
pertj  of  lands  was  vested  in  the  princes  and  free  barons ; 
their  vassals  held  of  them  by  the  strictest  and  most  limited 
tenures,  while  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  kept  in  a 
state  but  little  removed  from  absolute  servitude.  In  some 
places  of  Germany  people  of  the  lowest  class  were  so 
entirely  in  the  power  of  their  masters,  as  to  be  subject  to 
personal  and  domestic  slavery,  the  most  rigorous  form  of 
that  wretched  state.     In  other  provinces,  particularly  in 
Bohemia  and  Lusatia,  the  peasants  were  bound  to  remail^ 
CD  the  lands  to  which  they  belonged,  and,  making  part  of 
the  estate,  were  transferred,  like  any  other  property,  from 
one  hand  to  another.     Even  in  Suabia,  and  the  countrie;^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  their  condition  was  most 
tolerable,  the  peasants  not  only  paid  the  full  rent  of  their 

•  Clloa  Vita  di  Carlo  V.  p.  106.     Belcariua  Com.  Rer.  GaOlic.  p.  4«.r 
Spalatiaut  ap.  Struv.  Corp.  Hist.  Germ  ii,  1081. 
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BOOK  fimns  to  the  landlord,  but  if  tlie^  chose  either  to  change 
^Bs^sthe  phce  of  their  abode,  or  to  foOow  a  new  profession, 
^^^  before  they  could  accomplish  what  thej  desired  they  were 
obliged  to  purchase  this  privilege  at  a  certain  price.  Be- 
sides this,  all  grants  of  Unds  to  peasants  expired  at  their 
death,  without  descending  to  their  posterity.  Upon  that 
event,  the  landlord  had  a  right  to  the  best  of  their  cattle 
as  well  as  of  their  furniture ;  and  their  heirs,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  the  grant,  were  obliged  to  pay  large 
sums  by  way  of  fine.  These  exactions,  though  grievous, 
were  borne  with  patience,  because  they  were  customair 
and  ancient;  but  when  the  progress  of  elegance  and 
luxury,  as  well  as  the  changes  introduced  into  the  art  of 
war,  came  to  increase  the  expence  of  government,  and 
made  it  necessary  for  princes  to  levy  occasional  or  stated 
taxes  on  their  subjects,  such  impositions  being  new,  ap- 
peared intolerable ;  and  in  Germany,  these  duties  being 
laid  chiefly  upon  beer,  wine,  and  other  necessaries  of  life^ 
affected  the  common  people  in  the  most  sensible  manner. 
The  addition  of  such  a  load  to  their  former  burdens, 
drove  them  to  despair.  It  was  to  the  valour  inspired  bj 
'  resentment  against  impositions  of  this  kind  that  the  Swiss 
owed  the  acquisition  of  their  liberty  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  same  cause  had  excited  the  peasants  in  several 
other  provinces  of  Grermany  to  rebel  against  their  superiors 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries ;  and  though  these  insurrections  were  not 
attended  with  like  success,  they  could  not,  however,  be 
quelled  without  much  difficulty  and  blopdshed  p. 
Thfiir  in-  ^Y  ^^^^  checks  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  was  overawed 
^"^^^  rather  than  subdued;  and  their  grievances  multiplying 
continually,  they  ran  to  arms^  in  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  with  the  most  frantic  rage. 
Their  first  appearance  was  near  Ulm  in  Suabia.  The 
peasants  in  the  adjacent  country  flocked  to  their  standard 
with  the  ardour  and  impatience  natural  to  men  who. 
baving  groaned  long  under  oppression,  beheld  at  last  soroc 

»  Seckend.  lib.  ii,  p.  »,  «• 
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prospect  of  deliverance;  and  the  contagion  spreading 
from  province  to  province,  reached  almost  every  part  of: 
Germany.  Wherever  they  came  they  plundered  the  mo- 
nasteries, wasted  the  lands  of  their  superiors,  razed  their 
castles,  and  massacred  without  mercy  all  persons  of  noble 
birth,  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands  ">. 
Having  intimidated  their  oppressors,  as  they  imagined,  by 
the  violence  of  these  proceedings,  they  began  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of 
securing  themselves  for  the  future  from  their  tyrannical 
exactions.  With  this  view  they  drew  up  and  published 
a  memorial,  containing  all  their  demands ;  and  declared, 
that,  while  arms  were  in  tlieir  hands,  they  would  either 
persuade  or  oblige  the  nobles  to  give  them  full  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  these.  The  chief  articles  were,  that  they 
might  have  liberty  to  choose  their  owa  pastors;  that  they 
might  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  all  tithes  except  those 
of  corn ;  that  they  might  no  longer  be  considered  as  the 
slaves  or  bondmen  of  their  superiors ;  that  the  liberty  of 
huntingand  fishing  might  be  common ;  that  thegreat  forests 
might  not  be  regarded  as  private  property,  but  be  open  for 
the  use  of  all ;  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  un* 
usual  burden  of  taxes  under  which  they  laboured;  that  the 
administration  of  justice  might  be  rendered  less  rigorous 
and  more  impavtiai;  that  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles 
upon  meadows  and  commons  might  be  restrained  ^ 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reasonable ;  quelled. 
and  being  urged  by  such  formidable  numbers,  should  have 
met  with  some  redress.  But  tho^te  unwieldy  bodies,  as- 
sembled in  different  places,  had  neither  union,  nor  con- 
duct, nor  vigour.  Being  led  by  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank,  without  skill  in  war,  or  knowledge  of  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  accomplishing  their  designs,  all  their  exploits 
were  distinguished  only  by  a  brutal  and  unmeaning  fury. 
To  oppose  this  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the 
Lower  Rhine  raised  ^uch  of  their  vassals  as  still  continued 

«  Petr.  Crinitus  de  Bello  Busdcano,  ap.  Freher.  Script.  Rer.  Germ. 
Argent.  1717,  vol.  iii,  p.  243.  '  Sleid.  Hist.  p.  90. 
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BOOK    faithfii),  and  attacking  some  of  the  mutineera  with  open 
^sss^gg^foTce  and  others  by  surprise,  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all 
1526.     ^)|Q  infested  those  provinces ;  so  that  the  peasants,  after 
ruining  the  ojpen  country,  and  losing  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  of  their  associates  in  the  field,  were  obliged  to 
return  to  their  habitations  with  less  hope  than  ever  of 
relief  from  their  grievances  *. 
Thtir  iiH        These  commotions  happened  at  first  in  provinces  of 
in'rhurint  Crermany  where  Luther's  opinions  had  made  little  pnv 
git  gress;  and  being  excited  wholly  by  political  causes,  had 

no  connection  with  the  disputed  points  in  religion.  Bot 
the  frenzy  reaching  at  last  those  countries  in  which  the 
reformation  was  established,  derived  new  strength  from 
circumstances  peculiar  to  them,  and  rose  to  a  still  greater 
pitch  of  extravagance.  The  reformation,  wherever  it  was 
received,  increased  that  bold  and  innovating  spirit  to  which 
it  owed  its  birth.  Men  who  had  the  courage  to  overturn 
a  system  supported  by  every  thing  which  can  command 
respect  or  reverence^  were  not  to  be  overawed  by  anyau- 
thority,  how  great  or  venerable  soever.  After  having  been 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  in  religion,  to  examine  these  fieeij, 
and  to  reject  without  scruple  what  appeared  to  them 
erroneous,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  turn  the  same  daring 
and  inquisitive  eye  towards  government,  -and  to  think  of 
rectifying  whatever  disorders  or  imperfections  were  dis- 
covered there.  As  religious  abuMs  had  been  seformed  in 
several  places  without  the  permbsion  of  the  magistrate,  it 
was  an  easy  transition  to  attempt  the  r^ress  of  political 
grievances  in  the  same  manner. 
more  for-  No  sooner,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  in 
midible.  Thuringia,  a  province  subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  mostly  converts  to  Luther- 
anism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  more  dangerous  form 
Thomas  Muncer,  one  of  Luther's  disciples,  having  esta- 
blished himself  in  that  country,  had  acquired  a  wonder- 

•  Seckend.  lib.  il,  p.  10.     Pctr.  Gnodalius  de  Ruitictnorum  Tainulti: 
in  Gennaiiia>  ap.  Scard.  Script.  voL  ii,  p.  131>  &c. 
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f ul  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  propa*  ^^^ 
gated  among  them  the  wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  no-  r  ' 
ticms,  but  such  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspik^  them  with 
lioldnessy  and  lead  them  to  sedition.  <  Luther,  he  told  Their  fiuia- 
4hem,  had  done  more  hurt  than  service  to  religion.  He  ^^^^  "P^* 
had  indeed  rescued  the  church  from  the  yoke  of  popQy> 
but  his  doctrines  encouraged,  and  his  life  set  an  example, 
of  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  manners.  In  order  to  avoid 
vice  (says  he),  men  must  practise  perpetual  mortification. 
They  must  put  on  a  grave  countenance,  speak  little,  wear 
a  plain  garb,  and  be  serious  in  their  whole  deportment 
Such  as  prepare  their  hearts  in  tfab  manner  may  expect 
that  the  Supreme  Being  will  direct  all  their  steps,  and  by 
aeme  visible  sign  discover  his  will  to  them;  if  that  illumin- 
ation be  at  any  time  withhdd,  w«  may  expostulate  with 
the  Almighty  who  deals  with  us  so  harshly,  and  remind 
him  of  his  promises.  This  expostulation  and  anger  will 
be  hi|^y  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  at  last  prevail  on 
him  to  guide  us  with  the  same  unerring  hand  which  con- 
ducted the  patriarchs  of  old.  Let  us  beware,  however,  of 
oifinding  him  by  our  arrogance ;  but  as  all  men  are  equal 
in  his  eye,  let  them  return  to  that  condition  of  equality  in 
which  he  formed  them,  and  having  all  things  in  common, 
let  them  live  together  like  brethren,  without  any  mari:s 
of  subordination  or  pre-eminence^.'* 

Extravagant  as  these  tenets  were,  they  flattered  so  many 
passions  in  the  human  heart,  as  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion. To  aim  at  nothing  more  than  abridging  the  power 
of  the  nobility  was  now  considered  as  a  trifling  and  par- 
tial reformation,  not  worth  the  contending  for;  it  was  pro- 
posed to  level  every  distinction  among  mankind ;  and, 
by  abolishing  property,  to  reduce  them  to  their  natural 
state  of  equality,  in  which  all  should  receive  their  subsist- 
enae  from  one  common  stock.  Munoer  assured  them,  that 
the  design  was  approved  of  by  Heaven,  and  that  the  AI- 
m%hty  had  in  a  dr^am  ascertained  him  of  its  success. 
The  peasants  set  about  the.  execution  of  it,  not  only  with 

'  Seckend.  UK  ii,  p.  IS.     Sleid.  Hist.  p.  83. 
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BOOK  the  rage  which  animated  those  of  their  order  in  ether  parts 
■  ■  ^-^- -^  of  Germany,  but  with  the  ardour  which  enthusiasm  in- 
'■5*^'  spires.  They  deposed  the  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
which  they  were  masters,  seized  the  Jands  of  the  nobles, 
and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got  into  their  hands  to 
put  on  the  dress  commonly  worn  by  peasants,  and,  instead 
of  their  former  titles,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appellation 
given  to  people  in  the  lowest  class  of  life.  Great  numbers 
engaged  in  this  wild  undertaking;  but  Muncer,  their 
leader  and  their  prophet,  was  destitute  of  the  abilities 
necessary  for  conducting  it.  He  had  all  the  extravagance, 
but  not  the  courage,  which  enthusiasts  usually  possess.  It 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded  to  take  the  fiejd ; 
and,  though  he  soon  drew  together  eight  thousand  men, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  land- 
grave o(  Hesse,  and  duke  of  Brunswick.  These  princes, 
unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded  subjects,  sent 
a  young  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  oflTer  of  a  ge- 
neral pardon,  if  they  would  immediately  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  sedition.  Muncer, 
alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue  his  followers  with  his 
usual  vehemence,  exhorting  them  not  to  trust  these  de- 
ceitful promises  of  their  oppressors,  nor  to  desert  the  cause 
of  God  and  of  Christian  liberty. 
Peautitt  But  the  sense  of  present  danger  making  a  deeper  im- 
detcated.  pf^gsion  ou  the  peasants  than  his  elequence,  confusion  and 
terror  were  visible  in  every  face,  when  a  rainbow,  which 
was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineers  had  painted  on  their 
colours,  happening  to  appear  in  the  clouds,  Muncer,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  that  incident,  and 
suddenly  raising  his  eyes  and  hands  towards  Heairen,  *  Be- 
hokl,^  cries  he,  with  an  elevated  voice,  <  the  sign  which 
God  iias  given.  There  is  the  pledge  of  your  safety,  and 
a  token  that  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed.'  The  fanatical 
multitude  set  up  instantly  a  great  shout,  as  if  victory  imd 
been  certain;  and  passmg  in  a  moment  from  oneextrense 
to  another,  mas^sacred  the  unfortunate  nobleman  who  had 
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come  with  the  offer  of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led    fiOOK 


i\. 


towards  the  enemy.  The  princes,  enraged  at  this  shock- 
ing violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with  no  less  ^^^\, 
impetuosity,  and  began  the  attack  ;  but  the  behaviour  of 
the  peasants  in  the  combat  was  not  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  either  from  their  ferocity  or  confidence  of 
success ;  an  undisciplined  rabble  was  no  equ^I  match  for 
well-trained  troops ;  above  five  thousand  were  slain  in 
the  field,  almost  without  making  resistance;  the  rest 
fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer  their  general.  He 
was  taken  next  day,  and  being  condemned  to  such  pu- 
nishments as  his  crimes  had  deserved,  he  suffered  them 
w|^h  a  poor  and  dastardly  spirit.  His  death  put  an  end 
to  the  insun*ections  of  the  peasants,  which  had  filled  Gen- 
many  with  such  terror";  but  the  enthusiastic  notions 
which  he  had  scattered  were  not  extirpated,  and  produ- 
ced, not  long  after,  eiTects  more  memorable,  as  well  as 
more  extravagant. 

During  thesecommotiohs,  Luther  acted  with  exemplary  Luther's 
prudence  and  moderation  ;  like  a  common  parent,  solici-™^^V* 
tous  about  the  welfare  of  both  parties,  without  sparing  the  conduct. 
faults  or  errors  of  either.    On  the  one  hand,  he  addressed 
a  monitory  discourse  to  the  nobles,  exhorting  them  to 
treat  their  dependants  with  greater  humanity  and  indul- 
gence ;  on  the  other,  he  severely  censured  the  seditious 
spirit  of  the  peasants,  advising  them  not  to  murmur  at 
hardships  inseparable  from  their  condition,  nor  to  seek 
for  redress  by  any  but  legal  means  ^. 

Luther's  famous  marriage  with  Catharine  a  Boria,  *a 
nun  of  a  noble  family,  who,  having  thrown  off  the  veil,"ag^"" 
had  fled  from  the  cloister,  happened  this  year,  and  was 
far  from  meeting  with  the  same  approbation.  Even  his 
most  devoted  followers  thought  this  step  indecent,  at  a 
time  when  his  country  was  involved  in  so  many  calami- 
ties ;  while  his  enemies  never  mentioned  it  w  jth  any  softer 
appellation  than  that  of  incestuous  or  pirofane.     Luther 

*  Sleid.  Hi.st.  p.  84,      Segkend,  lib.  ii,  p.  12.     Gnodalius  Tumult. 
Bustican.  US.  «  SlcicL  Hist.  p.  87. 
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BOOK    himself  was  sensible  of  the  impression  which  it  had  ma^ 


IV 


;  to  his  disadvantage;  but,  being  satisfied  with  his  own  con- 

^s^^*     duct,  he  bore  the  censure  of  his  friends,  and  the  reproaches 
of  his  adversaries,  with  his  usual  fortitude'.     % 

This  year  the  reformation  lost  its  first  protector,  Frede- 
ric, elector  of  Saxony;  but  the  blow  was  the  leas  sensiblj 
May  5.  ^^^U  as  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jpbn,  a  more 
avowed  and  zealous,  though  less  able^  {latron  of  Luther 
and  his  doctrines. 
Pnift«'ia  Another  event  happened  about  the  <same  time,  which, 

wrested  as  it  Occasioned  a  considerable  change  in  the  state  of  Ger- 
Teutonic  many,  must  be  traced  back  to  its  source.  While  the 
order.  frenzy  of  the  crusades  possessed  all  Europe  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  several  orders  of  religioui 
knighthood  were  founded  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith 
against  heathens  and  infidels.  Among  these,  the  Teutonic 
order  in  Germany  was  one  of  the  roost  illustrious,  the 
knights  of  which  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in  aU 
the  enterprises  carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  driveo 
at  last  from  their  settlements  in  the  East,  they  were  obliged 
^  to  return  to  their  qative  country.  Their  seal  and  valour 
were  too  impetuous  to  remain  long  inactive.  They  in- 
vaded, on  very  slight  pretences,  the  province  of  Prussia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  still  idolaters ;  and  having 
completed  the  conquest  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  held  it  many  years  as  a  fiei  depending  oa 
the  crown  of  Poland.  Fierce  conti^sts  arose  durii^  thi0 
period,  between  the  grand-masters  of  the  order  and  the 
kings  of  Poland;  the  former  struggling  for  independence, 
while  the  latter  asserted  their  right  of  sovereignty  with 
great  firmness.  Albert,  a  prince  of  the  bouse  of  Branden- 
burg, who  was  elected  grand-master  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eleven,  engaging  keenly  in  tbi« 
quarrel,  maintained  a  long  war  with  Sigismund  king  of 
Poland ;  but  having  become  an  early  convert  to  Luther's 
doctrines,  this  gradually  lessened  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  his  fraternity,  so  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the 

*  Scckend.  lib.  ii,  p*  15. 
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confusions  in  the  empire,  and  the  absence  of  the  emperor,    ^^y^ 
to  c(mclude  a  treaty  irith  Sigtsmund,  greatly  to  his  oirn^ 


priTate  emolument.  By  it,  that  part  of  Prussia  which 
belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order  was  erected  into  a  secular 
and  hereditary  duchy,  and  the  investiture  of  it  granted  to 
Albret,  who,  in  return,  bound  himself  to  do  homage  for 
it  to  the  kings  of  Poland  as  their  vassal.  Immediately  after 
this  he  made  public  profession  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  married  a  princess  of  Denmark.  TheTeutonic  knights 
exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  treachery  of  their  grand- 
master,  that  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but 
be  stilt  kept  possession  of  the  province  which  he  had  usurp- 
ed, and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity.  In  process  of  time, 
this  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the  electoral  branch  of  the  fa- 
mily. All  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Poland  was  shaken 
off;  and  the  margrares  of  Brandenburg,  having  assumed 
the  title  of  kings  of  Prussia,  have  not  only  risen  to  an 
equality  with  the  first  princes  in  Germany,  but  take  their 
rank  among  the  great  monarchs  of  Europe  ^. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  French  king  to  his  dominions,  p;„{  „^2. 
the  eyes  of  ^U  the  powers  in  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him,  »"''«•  ^^  ^^« 
that,  by  observing  his  first  motions,  they  might  form  a  king  upon 
judgment  concerning  his  suluequent  conduct.  They  were^"  I^"™ 
not  held  long  in  suspense.    Francis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  Bayonne,  wrote  to  the  king  of  England,  thanking  him 
for  the  zeal  and  affection  wherewith  he  had  interposed  in 
his  favour,  to  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  the 
recovery  of  his  liberty.    Next  day  the  emperor^s  ambas- 
sadors demanded  audience,  and,  in  their  master^s  name, 
required  him  to  issue  such  orders  as  were  necessary  for 
carrying  the  treaty  of  Madrid  into  immediate  and  full  exe- 
cution; be  coldly  answered,  that  though,  for  his  own 
part,  he  determined  religiously  to  perform  all  that  he  had 
promised,  the  treaty  contained  so  many  articles  relative 
not  to  himself  abne,  but  affecting  the  interests  of  the  French 
monarchy,  that  he  could  not  take  any  farther  step  with- 

•  Sleid.  Hist.  p.  08.      Pfeffel  Abrege  de  THist.  de  Droit.   Piibl.  p. 
605,  &c. 
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BOOK    out  consulting  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  some 

'      ♦imi*  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  reconcile  tlieir  mimb 

'^^^'  to  the  hard  conditions  which  he  had  consented  to  ratify  ^ 
This  reply  was  considered  as  4io  obscure  discovery  of  iiii 
being  resolved  to  elude  the  treaty  ;  and.  the  compliment 
paid  to  Henry  appeared  a  very  proper  step  towards  secu- 
ring the  assistance  of  that  monarch  in  the  war  with  the 
emperor,  to  which  such  a  resolution  would  certainly  give 
rise.'  These  circumstances,  added  to  the  explicit  declara- 
tions which  Francis  made  in  secret  to  the  ambassadors 
from  several  of  the  Italian  powers,  fully  satisfied  them  that 
their  conjectures  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  been  just, 
and  that,  instead  of  intending  to  execute  an  unreasonable 
treaty,  he  was  eager  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
venging those  injuries  which  had  compelled  him  to  feign 
an  approbation  of  it.  Even  the  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
scruples,  which  used,  on  other  occasions,  to  hold  Cle- 
ment in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  were  dissipated  by  Francis's 
seeming  impatience  to  break  through  all  his  engagements 
with  the  emperor.  The  situation,  indeed,  of  affairs  in 
Italy  at  that  time,  did  not  allow  the  pope  to  hesitate  long. 
Sforza  was  still  besieged  by  the  imperialists  in  the  castle 
of  Milan.  That  feeble  prince,  deprived  now  of  Morone's 
advice,  and  unprovided  with  every  thing  necessary  fof 
defence,  found  means  to  inform  Clement  and  the  Vene- 
tians, that  he  must  soon  surrender  if  they  did  not  come  to 
his  relief.  The  imperial  troops,  as  they  had  received  no 
pay  since  the  battle  of  Pavia,  lived  at  discretion  in  the 
Milanese,  levying  such  exorbitant  contributions  in  that 
duchy,  as  amounted,  if  we  may  rely  on  Guicciardini's 
calculation,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  ducats  a 
day  <" ;  nor  was  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  soldiers,  as 
soon  as  the  castle  should  submit,  would  choose  to  leave  a 
ruined  country,  which  hardly  afforded  them  subsisteaoe, 
that  they  might  take  possession  of  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters in  the  fertile  and  untouched  territories  of  the  pope  and 
Venetians.     The  assistance  of  the  French  king  was  the 

*  Mem.  de  Bellav,  p.  97.  «  Guic.  L  xvii,  360* 
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only  thing  whidi  could  either  sare  Sforaa*  or  euable  them    ^01 
to  protect  their  own  dominions  from  the  insults  of  tbes^ssssm 
imperial  troops.  '^ 

For  these  reasons,  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  Milan,  were  equally  impatient  to  come  to  an  agree- aguam  ths 
ment  with  Francis,  who,  on  his  part^  was  no  less  desi^^"*^** . 
rous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  accession,  both  of 
strength  and  reputation,  as  such  a  confederacy  would 
bring  along  with  it.  The  chief  t>hjects  of  this  alliance^ 
which  was  concluded  at  Cognac  on  the  twenty*seeond  of 
May,  though  kept  secret  for  some  time,  were,  to  oblige 
the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  the  French  king^s  sons,  upon 
payment  of  a  reasonable  ransom,  and  to  re-establish  Sfor« 
za  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Milanese^  .If  Charles 
should  refuse  atfaer  of  these,  the  contracting  parties  bound 
themselves  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  with  which,  after  driving  the  Spaniards 
out  of  the  Milanese,  they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  king  of  England  was  declared  protector  of 
this  league,-  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  hofy, 
because  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of  it;  and  in  order  to 
allure  Henry  m^e  effectually,  a  principality  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  of  thirty  thousand  ducats  yeariy  revenue^ 
was  to  be  settled  on  him,  and  lands  to  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  ducats  on  Wolsey  hb.  favourite  ^ 

No  sooner  was  this  league  concluded,  than  ClementyThe  pop« 
by  the  plenitude  of  his  papal  power,  absolved  Francis^JI^ 
firom  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  observe  the  treaty  framUt 
of  Madrid  ^    This  right,  how  pernicious  soever  in  its  ^-^|^^ii^ 
fects,  and  destructive  of  that  integrity  which  is  the  ba8utreat|roi 
of  all  transactions  among  men,  w^^  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  powers  which  the  popes  arrogated  as  the 
infallible  viceger«its  of  Chrbt  upon  earth.    But  as,  in 
virtue  of  this  pretended  prerogative,  they  had  often  dis« 
p^ued  with  obligations  which  were  hM  sacred,  the  in« 

*>  p.  Hcuter.  Iter.  Austr.  lib  ix,  c  3.  pi  21t.     It«cueU  des  Trait.  H, 

lasw 

•  Goldast.  PoiiU  tmpetfial^  p.  lOOf.    PaUsv.  Hist.  p.  TO. 
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BOOK  t«rest  of  some  men,  and  the  credulity  of  others,  led  them 
ifo  MTwgme,  tfcat  the  decisions  of  a  sovereign*  pontiff  au- 
thorised or  justified  actions  which  would  atitemiie  hart 
been  criminoi  and  impioiis. 
The  crape-  The  discovery  of  Francis**  intention  to  elude  the  treaty 
cd.  ™*"  of  Madrid,  filled  the  emperor  with  a  variety  of  disqwet* 
ing  <ho«gJUs.  He  had  treated  an  unfortunate  prince  in 
tlie  mt^st.  ungenerous  manner ;  he  had  displayed  an  in- 
satiahk^  nmhition  in  all  Ris  negoctatione  with  hb  prisoner; 
fie  knew  what  censures  the  former  had  drawn  upon  him, 
and  wimt  appreheneions  the  latter  had  excited  ineveiy 
conrt  of  Europe;  nor  had  he  reaped  from>the  meawrw 
wWch  he  pursued,  any  of  those  advantages  whidi  poB- 
fieians  are  apt  to  consider  as  an  excnaerfor  tha  most  cri- 
minal conduct,  and  aeompensBtion  for  the  severest  re- 
]>roaches.  Franei»  #a9'no^  out  of  hi»  haads^  and  not 
^  of  all  the  mighty  eonseqtiences  which  he  had  expect- 
etf  from  the  treaty  that  set  hhn  at  liberty  was  like^  to 
tiike  fHace,  Hi^  raslmetfs'  i»  relying  so-  lar  on  hit  own 
judgment  as  to  trust  to  the  sincerity  of  the  French  king»  hi 
6pp69kimt  to  the  senttmefitB  of  his  wisest  noinialefii  wai 
now  apparent;  and  he  easify  eonjectaredy  that^thein* 
ooirfeder^cy,  the  dreiM  of  which  had  induced' bioi  to  set 
7f>fini?r8  at  liberty,  wouWl  now  be  formM-ag«inst  him 
with  that  gallant  and  incensed  monarch  at  his- bead.  Self- 
oendenfmatibn'  and-  shame^  on  aooount  of  what  was  past, 
with  anxious  apprehensions  concerniDg  wliat  might  ba^ 
pen,  were' the  necessary  reaak  of  theee  refieotions  on  hi* 
own- conduct  end  situation.  Charles,  however,  wasna- 
ttiralty  firm  and  infleaeible  in-  ad*  bis  nieaaiiFe9.  To  have 
reeedM  suddenly  from  any  ttrtirie  in  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid, would  have  be^a  plain  confession  of  imprudence, 
andaphlpable  symptom  of  fear ;  he  datemiinedi  there- 
fore, that  it  waa  mostf  stutable  to  bis  dlignily  to  hmsi, 
whatever  might  berllieoDAsequefices,  on  the  strict  eieco- 
tion  of  the  treaty^  and  particularly,  not  'to  accept  of  any 
thing  which  might  be  ofTered  as  an  equivalent  fer  the 
restitution  of  Burgundy  '.' 
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In  eoBfleqiieiioe  of  ibis  resolutioii,  be  appoiated  Launoy^    book  / 
and  Aiacron  to  repair,  ae  his  ambaMadors,  to  tbe  ^Qtirt 
of  France,  and  forinally  to  aummoa  the  king,  eitber  tOv(,.^^,^rtt 
exeoote  tbe  treaty  witb  the  tinoerity  that  became  him,  or  ^    '  '« <o 
io  return,  aoeordtng  to  his  oatb,  a  pritofter  to  Madrid.  ^ThJTh^ 
Instead  of  giving  them  an  iuHaediate  answer,  Fraficis  ad-j^^^'^^pu- 
nutted  the  deputies. of  tbe  states  of  Burgundy,  to  an  au- 
dience in  their  presienoe.     Th^  humbly  represent^  to 
iliffl,  that  be  had  exceeded  tbe  pevers  vested  in  a  king 
of  France,  when  he  consented  to  alienate  their  country 
from  tbe  crown,  tbe  domains  of  Ivbieb  he  was  bound,  i^ 
bis  coronation  oath,  to  pMserve  -aitire  and  unimpaired. 
Francis,  in  return,  thanked  them  for  their  attachment  to 
his  crown,  and  intreated  thenn  though  very  fabitly,  to 
remember  the  obligations  which  he  lay  under  to  fulfil  his 
«ngageiae*t8  with  the  ^niperor..     The  deputies  assu- 
ming an  higher  to^ie,  declared^  that  ;they  would  not  obey 
commands  whieh  tdey  oonaidered  as  ill^al;  and,  if  he 
should  abandon  tbem  to  the  enemies  of  France,  they  had 
resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  tbe  best  of  their  power, 
with  a  tagoL  pu^ose  rather  ;to.  perish  than  submit  to  a  fo- 
reign dominion^    Upon  l?hich  Francis,  turning  towardsHit 
the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  im-*^^^- 
possibUity  of  ipjrformingiwbat  ho  bad  undertaken,  and 
offered,  in  lieu  of  Bmgundy,  io  jpay  the  emperor  two 
flDiiUions  of  cmwitt.     The.vjbenoy^and  Alarcon,  who  easi- 
ly perceived  that  the  scene  to.  which  Ibey  had  been  wit- 
nesses was  concerted  between  the.  kjng  and  his  subjects  i^ 
order  U}  impose.  up<t>n  tbem,.  signified  to  him  tlieir  mas- 
ter's fijaed.resolutioa  not  to4epart^  in  the  smallest  point, 
irom  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  withdrew  ^.  Bdbre  they 
left  the  kingdom,  they  had  tte  4iortification  to  hear  thp 
holy  league  against  the  emperor  published  with  great  so-  June  n. 
leaoity. 

Ciharies  no  sooner  received  an  aocouat  of  this  confede-  The  empe* 
racy^  than  ha  eaicilaiBDed^  in  .the  most  public  mamier,  ai)<'!|^g(^ 
in  the  harshesli  terms,  against  Francis,  ks  a  prinoe  void W  wai. 
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S^K    of  fiuth  and  of  hoHoor.    He  complaiiied  no  kss  or 
,Tr-  ^  l=ii>  Qenent,  whom  he  solicited  in  vnin  to  abandon  Us  new 
^f^    allies ;  he  aecosed  him  of  ingratitude ;  be  taxed  him  with 
an  ambition  unbeeoming  bis  character;  he  threatened 
bim  not  only  with  all  the  vengeance  wbidi  the  power  of 
.    an  emperor  can  inflict^  bnt,  by  appealing  to  a  general 
couneil,  called  up  before  his  eyes  ail  the  terrors  arising 
from  the  authority  of  those  assemblies,  so  formidable  to 
the  papal  see.     It  was  necessary,    however,  to  oppose 
something  else  than  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  power* 
ful  combination  formed  against  him ;  and  the  emperor, 
prompted   by  so  many  passions,   did  not  fail  to  exert 
himself  with  unusual  vigour,  in  order  to  send  suppiiet, 
not  only  of  men,  but  of  money,  which  was  still  more 
needed,  into  Italy, 
reebic  On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  at  the  confedentes  bore 

i»r^"c«!l  f^  proportion  to  that  animosity  against  the  emperor  with 
Msmct.  which  they  seemed  to  enter  into  the  holy  league.  Fran- 
cis, it  was  thought,  would  have  infused  spirit  and  vigour 
into  the  whole  body.  He  had  his  lost  honour  to  repair, 
many  injuries  to  revenge,  and  the  atation  among  the 
princes  of  Europe  from  which  he  had  fallen  to  recover. 
From  ail  these  powerful  incitements,  added  to  thenatoril 
impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  more  fierce  and  bloody 
than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  made  upon  his  rifsl  was 
expected.  But  Francis  had  gone  through  such  a  scene 
of  distress,  and  the  impression  it  had  made  was  atill  so 
fresh  in  his  memory,  that  he  was  become  diffident  him- 
self, distrustful  of  fortune,  and  desirous  of  tranquility. 
To  procure  the  release  of  his  sons,  and  to  avoid  tberesti* 
tution  of  Burgundy  by  paying  some  reasonable  eqairs* 
lent,  were  his  chief  o^ects;  and,  for  the  sake  of  these, 
he  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  SEnraa  And  the  iibtf- 
ties  of  Itoly  to  the  emperor.  He  flattered  himadfi  that 
the  dread  of  the  confederacy  which  he  had  formed  wooU 
of  itself  induce  Charles  to  listen  to  what  was  efait^ble, 
imd  was  afraid  of  employing  any  considerable  foite  ftr 
(be  rolief  pf  the  Milapese,  lest  hi«  aUies»  whom  he  had 
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often  found  to  be  more  attentive  to  their  own  interest  than  ^^^^ 
punctual  in  fulfilling  their  engagements,  should  abandon  .ir-  *  rrr 
hini  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  were  driven  out  of  that  ^^* 
country,  and  deprive  his  negociations  with  the  emperor 
of  that  weight  which  they  derived  from  his  being  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  league.  In  the  mean  time,  the  castle 
of  Milan  was  pressed  more  closely  than  ever,  and  Sforza 
was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  pope  and 
Venetians,  trusting  to  Francis's  concurrence,  commanded 
their  troops  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  relieve  him ; 
and  an  army  more  than  sufficient  for  that  service  was 
soon  formed.  The  Milanese,  passionately  attached  to  their 
unfortunate  duke,  and  no  less  exasperated  against  the 
imperialists  who  had  oppressed  them  so  cruelly,  were 
ready  to  aid  the  confederates  in  all  their  enterprises.  But 
ike  duke  d^Urbino,  their  general,  naturally  slow  and  in- 
decisive, and  restrained,  besides,  by  his  ancient  enmity 
to  the  family  of  Medici,  from  taking  any  step  that  might 
aggrandise  or  add  reputation  to  the  pope'*,  lost  some  op. 
portonittes  of  attacking  the  imperialists,  and  raising  the 
siege,  and^refined  to  improve  others.  These  delays  gave 
Bourtx>n  time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops, 
and  a  supply  of  money.  He  immediately  took  the  com-  juiy  ^ 
mand  of  the  army,  and  pushed  on  the  siege  with  such 
vigour,  as  quickly  obliged  Sforza  to  surrender,  who,  re- 
tiring to  Lodi,  which  the  contederates  had  surprised,  left 
Bourbon  in  full  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  duchy,  the 
investiture  of  which  the  emperor  had  promised  to  grant 
him^ 

The  Italians  began  now  to  perceive  the  game  ^hichp.    .^ 
Francis  had  played,  and  to  be  sensible,  that,  notwith-tudeofthc 
standing  all  their  address  and  refinements  in  negociation,  J^^^,, 
which  they  boasted  of  as  talents  peculiarly  their  own,  they 
had  for  once  been  over-reached  in  those  very  arts  by  a 
iramMtane  prince.     He  had  hitherto  thrown  almost  the 
whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  them,  taking  advantage 
ef  tiieir  efibrts,  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which 

»»  Guic.  1.  xvii,  38«.  »  Ibid.  376,  &c 
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BOOK  lie  often  renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  £or  obtaining  Ibe 
'^      libef  ty  of  his  8on$.  The  pope  and  Venetiant  expostulated 


^'^'^'  and  comfdained  ^ ;  but  as  they  were  not  able  to  rouse 
Francis  Iran  bis  inactivity,  their  own  steal  and  vigour 
gradually  abated;  and  Clement,  baring  already  gone 
farther  than  liis  timidity  usually  permitted  him,  began  to 
accuse  hknself  of  rashness,  and  to  relapse  into  his  natural 
state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
Mearom  -^"  ^^  emperor's  motions  depending  on  himself  alone, 
of  the  m-  were  more  brisk,  and  better  concerted.  The  narrowness 
P<^'^'^''^^*  <^  4iis  revenues,  indeed,  did  not  allow  him  to  make  wij 
sudden  or  great  eff<H*t  in  the  field,  but  he  abundantly 
supplied  that  defect  by  his  intrigues  and  negociatioiu. 
The  family  of  Colonna,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Boman  barons,  had  adhered  uniformly  to  the  GUbelline 
or  iB^)erial  faction, dnriog  those  fierce  contentions  between 
the  popes  and  et^perors,  which  for  several  ages  filled  Italj 
and  Germany  with  discord  and  bloodshed.  Though 
the  causes  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  these  destructive 
factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage  with  which  tbey 
had  been  animated  was  in  a  great  measure  spent;  the  Co- 
lonaas  still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  imperial  in- 
terest, and,  by  placing  themselves  under,  the  proteotaoa 
^f  4he  emperors,  secured  4he  quiet  possession  of  their  own 
territories  and  privileges.  The  cardinal  Ppmpeo  Colon- 
aa,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  *  temper,  at  that 
time  the  head  of  the  family,  had  long  been  Ckmenf  s 
rival,  to  whose  influeiloe  in  the  last  conclave  he  imputed 
the  disappointment  of  all  his  schemes  for  attaining  the 
papal  dignity,  of  whioh,.from  his  known  cmnection  with 
the  emperor,  he  thought  himself  secure.  To  an  atspiring 
mind  this  was  an  injury  top  great  to  be  forgiven ;  nad 
though  he  had  dissembled  his  resentment  so  iar  as  to  vote 
for  Clement  at  his  election,  and  to  accept  of  great  oflices 
in  his  court,  he  waited  with  the  utmost  impatiaaoe  for 
an  opportunity  of  bring  revenged.  Don  H^go  de  Moo- 
cada,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  JtemtSy  who  waa  no 

k  Ruseelli  Lettere  de  Princiiki,  ii,  157,  Ac  159, 160-166. 
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stmnger  to  these  sestiments,  easily  persuaded  him,  that    BOoR 

now  was  the  tkxie»  while  all  the  papal  troops  wece  em^ Ij^ 

ployed  in  Lombardy,  to  attempt  something  which  would     ^^^  * 
atonee  avenge  his  own  wremgs,  and  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  emperop,  bis  patrdn.     The  pope,  however, 
whose  timidity' Fendered  him  quiek-aghted,  was  so  aiien^ 
tive  ta  their  opevatians,  and  began  to  be  alarmed  so  early, 
that  he  might  have  drawn  together  troops  sufficient  to" 
have  disconcerted  all  Colomia's  measures.    But  M)oncada 
amused  him.  so^  avt&illy.  with  negociations,  promises,  and 
fidse  iiUelKgence,  that  he  lulled  asfeep-  all  his  suspicions^ 
and  pse vented  hts  taking  any  of  the  precauttoii9^  necessary 
for  his  safety ;  aMd,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  prince  possessed 
of  great  {MMwer^as  well  as  reaewaed  for  political  wisdom, 
Colomta,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  seised  one  s«pt.  29. 
of  the  gateS'Of  his  capital,  while  he,  imagining  himself 'T^^^®^^- 
to  be  in  perfect  security,  waa  altogether  unprepared  for  masters  of 
MAsting  such  a  feeble ^lemy.     The  inhabitants  of  Rome  ^°°^* 
pemitted  Colonna^s  troops,  from  whom  they  apprehend- 
ed no  injury,  to  advance  withoutopposition ;  the  pope'^s 
guards^  were 'dispelled  in  a  moment;  and  Clement  him- 
self terrlfieil  at' the  danger,  ashamed  of  his  own  credu- 
lity, and  deserferif  by  almost-  every  person,  fled  with  pre- 
cipitaflion  into  the  oaslle  of  St  Angelo,  which  was  imme- 
diately invetftMl.    'The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  cliurch 
oC  St!  Peter,  and  the-  houses  of  the  pope^s  ministers  and 
sierwiDta  «Pei^  ptulidered  in  the  most  licentious  manner  ; 
the  resi  of  ib&  city*  was  left  unmolested.     Clement,  desti- 
tute of  evtry  tiling  necessary  either  for  subsistence  or 
defence,  wassoeii  obliged  to  demand  a  capitulation ;  and 
Moncada,  being  admitted  into  the  castle,  prescribed  to  AccomnMH 
him,  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  conqueror,  conditions  dati.^n  bc- 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  reject.     The  chief  of  J,^p^"an/ 
these  was,    that  Clement  should  not  only  grant  a  full  cnii^cror. 
pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive  them  into  favour,  and 
immediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay  from  the 
anngr  of  the  confederates  in  Lombardy  K 

>  Jovli  ViU  Pomp.  Colon.     Guic.  1.  xvii,  >07.     RwsccUi  Lcttwe  dc 
Principl,  i,  p.  104.  *  r"  T 
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BOOK  The  Colonnas,  who  talked  of  nothing  less  than  of  de-^ 
—  ■  '  -  posing  Clement,  and  of  placing  Pompeoi  their  kinsman, 
'^^^  in  the  vacant  chair  of  St  Peter,  exclaimed  loudly  against 
a  treaty  which  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  pontiff*  justly 
incensed  against  them.  But  Moncada,  attentive  only  to 
his  master's  interest,  paid  little  regard  to  their  complaints, 
and,  by  this  fortunate  measure,  broke  entirely  the  power 
of  the  confederates. 
Thcimpc.  While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such  a 
rcanfwced.  ^^o^^^i^^r^b^®  diminution,  the  imperialists  received  two 
great  reinforcements ;  one  from  Spain,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Lannoy  and  Alarcon,  which  amounted  to  six 
thousand  men ;  the  other  was  raised  in  the  empire  by 
George  Fronsperg,  a  German  nobleman,  who,  having 
served  in  Italy  with  great  reputation,  had  acquired  such 
influence  ^nd  popularity,  that  multitudes  of  his  countiy* 
men,  fond  on  every  occasion  of  engaging  in  military  en« 
terprises,  and  impatient,  at  that  juncture,  to  esci^  from 
the  oppression  which  they  felt  in  religious  as  well  as  civil 
matters,  crowded  to  his  standard ;  so  that,  without  any 
other  gratuity  than  the  payment  of  a  crown  to  each  man, 
fourteen  thousand  inlisted  in  his  service.  To  these  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  added  two  thousand  hone,  levied 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But,  alUiough  the  emperor 
bad  raised  troops,  he  could  not  remit  the  sums  necessary 
for  their  support.  His  ordinary  revenues  were  exhausted. 
The  credit  of  princes,  during  the  infancy  of  commeice, 
was  not  extensive;  and  thecortes  of  Castile,  though  every 
art  had  been  tried  to  gain  them,  and  some  innovations 
had  been  made  in  the  constitution  in  order  to  secure  their 
concurrence,  peremptorily  refused  to  grant  Charles  any 
extraordinary  supply "» ;  so  that  the  more  his  army  in* 
creased  in  number,  the  more  were  his  generals  embarrassed 
and  distressed.  Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  in 
such  difficulties,  that  he  stood  in  need  of  all  his  address 
and  courage  in  order  to  extricate  himself.  Large  sums 
,  were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops  already  in  the  Milanese, 

"  Sandov.  j,  814^ 
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vdien  Bra^pm^  att^rod  wiA  ^ttem  tWiuand  hmgrj   book 
e8maBfi^  deMtvte  ^ t^Btf  tbin^.    Jftdfch  made  their  de-     '^' 
nmdt  Mill  ei^Mil  fieroenMs ;  the  Ibrmer  dirtnfritig  tl]eirTbe^<^ 
«n«rs,  Md  the  latter  lihe  (my  which  liad  beea  P>^<>n^>^^^e^7}^ 
diem  m  tiieir  cM^ing  Lombardy.    Bourbom  was  ahe^^ou 
gether  ineapalileof  gin«^  satlsfMrtion  to  either.  '  In  thiti 
BkatftiM)  lie  was  censtrafaied  to  commit  acts  of  riolence 
gjitwualy  ibo^dtmig  to  his  owa  nature,  which  was  gene^ 
rvQs  aad  twhiane.    Me  ^iaed  the  prineipal  citisens  dt 
Mtiaa,  aad  by  threats,  and  even  by  torture,  forced  from 
tkem  a  vM^MeraMe  sum ;  he  rifled  the  cburches  of  all 
llieilrjilate  and  ornamenls :  the  inadequate  supply  whidi 
these  «ffbfdeil  he  distributed  among  the  soldiers^  with  sH 
uioiy  soMlitig  espt^s^ioM  of  fans  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion, that  Hbsttgh  it  fell  fkt  short  of  the  eums  due  td 
tbem,  it  appeUsed  %h^r  pttmkt  murmurs  *. 

Among  other  expedients  4br  rating  money,  BourtwnBnurboB 
gnHoftied  his  tife  and  Ubeity  tx>  Morond,  who,  having  t)een^^2|^^ 
kept  in  prism  since  his  intrigue  with  Pescara,  had  been 
<miAtimHfi  to  dte  bf  the  Spanitdi  judges  empowered  lb 
try  him.  Foi'  this  remk^n  he  paid  twenty  thousand 
ducafs  ;  aA<i  «^h  wel<e'  his  'singular  talents,  and  the 
w«Pitderf(il  ascendant  whieh  be  always  acquired  over  the 
mfnds  of  those  to  whom  he  had  atcess,  that  in  a  few  days, 
fnom  being  Bbuthon^s  prisoner,  he  became  his  prime  con- 
fidant, with  whom  he  consulted  in  all  afiairs  of  import-' 
ance.  To  his  insinuations  must  be  imputed  the  st^spi- 
ciosM  whkh  Bourbon  began  to  entertain,  that  th^  empe- 
ivr  faa#fiever  iiitended  to  grant  him  the  inTetfitm^  of 
Mliafil)  but  had  appointed  Leyra,  and  the  other  Spanish 
gebeirah)  raAier lobe afift^  oh  hi*  conduct  than  to  cch 
(^ytrsde  heaitily  towards  the  executlbn  of  his  schemes. 
Tb  Mm,  likewise,  a^  he'stHi  retained,  at  the  age  of  four^ 
aeore,  all  the  enterpridng  spirit  of  youth,  may  be  attriii 
iMiteii  the  bold  add  une^tpected  inebsttre  on  which'  BdKo^ 
bott  aooil  after  Tentiired**. 

»  Ripamoiid.  HtoL  IMioi  UH^  lx»  |^  717. 
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BOOK        Such,  indeed,  were  the  exif^nciet  of  the  impertet  trodpr 
Jn  the  Milanese,  that  it  became  indispensably  necessary 


Hir  dcUbc.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  immediate  step  for  their  relief.   The  arrean 
rati^ni       of  the  soldiers  increased  daily ;  the  emperor  made  no  re- 
9p«ct  to  hi4  mittances  to  his  generals ;  and  the  utmost  rigour  of  mill- 
motions,     f-^iy  extortion  could  draw  nothing  more  from  a  country 
entirely  drained  and  ruined.     In  this  situation  there  was 
uo  choice  left,  but  either  to  disband  the  army,  or  to  march 
for  subsistence  into  the  enemy's  country.   The -territories 
of  the  Venetians  lay  nearest  at  hand ;  but  they,  with  theur 
usual  foresight. and  prudence^  had  taken  such  precauticms 
as  secured  them  fronv  any  insult.    Nothing,  therefore^ 
remained  but  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  cbnrdi,  or 
of  the  Florentines ;  and  Clement  bad  of  late  aeted  such  a 
part  as  merited  the  severest  vengeance  from  the  emperor. 
No  sooner  did  the  papal  troops  return  to  Rome,  after  the 
insurrection  of  the  Colonnas,  than,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  treaty  with  Moncada,  he  degraded  the  car- 
dinal Colonna,  excommunicated  the  rest  of  the  family, 
seised  their  places  of  strength,  and  wasted  their  lands, 
with  all  the  cruelty  which  the  smart  of  a  recent  injury 
naturally  excites.    After  thlsi  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Naples,  ^nd  as  his  operations  were  seconded  by  the  Frenck 
fleet,  he  made  some  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom ;  the  viceroy  being  no  less  destitute  than  the 
other  imperial  generals  of  the  money  requisite  for  a  vk 
gorous  defence  ^ 
ijar-        These  procee<!ings  df  the  pope  justified,  in  appearance, 
in^^e^  the  rieasures  which  Bourbon^s  situation  rendered  neces- 
irnpc's  ter-  gary ;  and  he  set  about  executing  them  under  such  dis<> 
'^'^^^      advantages,  as  furnish  the  strongest  proof  both  of  the 
despair  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  of  the  greatness  of 
bis  abilities,  which  were  able  ta  surmount  so  many  ob- 
stacles.   Having  committed  the  government  of  Milan  to 
Leyva^  whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to  leave  behind,  he 
Jan.  3a    began  his  march,  in  the  depth  of  Vinter,  at  the  head  of 
twenty«flve  thousand  men^  composed  of  nations  diffferin^ 
f  Jovii  Viui  Pomp.  Colon.    Gaic.  1.  xviU»  4t4w 
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frem  each  other  in  language  and  manners ;  without  mo- 
ney, without  magasines,  without  artillery,  without  car  : 
riages;  in  short,  without  any  of  those  tilings  which  are  '^^* 
necessary  to  the  smallest  party  ^  and  which  seem  essential 
to  the  existence  and  motions  of  a  great  army.  His:route 
lay  .through  4i  country  cut  hy  rivers  and  mountains,  in 
which  the  roads  were  almost  impracticable ;  as  an  addi- 
tion to  his  diflBculties,  the  enemy^s  army,  superior  to  his 
own  in  number,  was  at  hand  to  "wateh  all  his  motions, 
and  to  improve  every  advantage.  But  his  troops,  impa^ 
tient  of  their  present  hardships,  and  allured  by  the  hc^es 
of  immense  booty,  without  considering  how  ill  provided 
they  were  lor  a  march,  followed  him  with  great  cheerful* 
ness.  His  first  scheme  was  to  have  made  himself  master 
of  Placencia,  and  to  have  gratified  his  soldiers  with  the 
plunder  of  that  city ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  confederate 
generals  rendered  the  design  abortive ;  nor  had  h^  better 
success  in  his  project  for  the  reduction  of  Bologna,  which 
was  seasonably  supplied  with  as  many  troops  as  secured 
it  from  the  insults  of  an  army  which  had  neither  artillery 
nor  ammunition.  Having  failed  in  both  these  attempts 
to  become  master  of  some  great  city,  he  was  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  advancing.  But  he  had  now  been  two  months 
in  the  field ;  his  troops  bad  suffered  every  calamity  that 
a  long  march,  together  with  the  uncommon  rigour  of  the 
season,  could  bring  upon  men  destitute  of  all  necessary 
accommodations  in  an  enemy's,  country  4  the  magnificent, 
promises  to  which  they  trusted  had  hitherto  proved 
altogether  vain ;  they  saw  no  prospect  of  relief;  their  pa- 
tience, tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at  last,  and  they  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officers,  who  rashly  at*  jy^utiny  of 
tempted  to  restrain  them,  fell  victims  to  their  fury;  Bour^*^»  ^^^^ 
bon  himself,  not  daring  to  appear  during  the  first  trans- 
ports of  their  rage,  was  obliged  to  fly  seci-etly  from  his 
quarters^.  But  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath  began  at 
last  to  subside ;  when  Bourbon,  who  possessed  in  a  won* 
iterful  degree  the  art  of  governing  the  minds  of  spidi^s^ 

4  Oiiic.  1.  xviii,.  434.    JovU  Vit.  Colon.  163. 
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rmaawfi.  hk  promiBes  with  moce  copfidtnce 
''  Ij^  and  mswreA  t&^m  tlial:  ihty  would:  be  mow  mco«^ 
pUahed.  He  endeatiouMd  to*  iwnder  tkir  kaiidhiittfis.  SMiK 
iokraUei  hf  partakiag^  of  then  hioMttf ;-  kvfaKdf  a^lMk^ 
tor  tkaa  the  noaaest  ^entkiel ;  he  vaartfaoch  abag  wkb 
tkoin*  on  £oot;  hojoiatri>tbei]a  iaMitgiiig  tfaoir  ctunp-balu 
la&v  i»  wUcb,  wkk  high  pimot  of  hia  valow,  thof 
ndoglad  moaj  strokes  of  piiliikaij  paiUoiy  oa<hi»|iovar^; 
a^d  wheievar  thej^  cane,  lie  atfowed  Ihoni^  aaa^feaetaste 
ofi  wbat  ka  kadt  promhed,  tP*  pkindiirllle  ad|ja««ii  viiikgea 
a^  disceetioQ.     Eaoourag^  1^  aiV  tboM  vooCbing  arts^ 
tbay  entirely  forgot  tkeir  $affeMng»  and  oompMlMa^  an^ 
foHowod  bim  wilk  tko  saoae  inpliei*  eonideiica  aa  4*^ 
merljr »; 
Tht  i>ope*i      BottaboRi  meanwhile,  carefully  eoneeated  hie-  mtealians. 
|5^*^*.^  Bonne  and  Vbrence  not  knowings  oiy  whkk   tko  Mbvi^ 
IpnidcDcc   fsould  lel\j  wero  held  in  the  most  dieqnioliD^  staHa  of 
sospeace,    Clement,  equally  solici^oas  fer  tlie  eaiktgp  of 
botkv  flnotnated  in  more  than  bts  nenal!  atla^nairtly ;  and 
while  the  rapid^  approach  of  danger  caiAed  for  prampC 
and  decieive  measures,*be  spent  the  time  iftdelibefalioBB 
which  came  to*  no  issne^  or  in  taking*  resolaiibne^  wMek, 
next  dby,  his  restless  mind,  more  sagacious  in  dieeecn^g 
than  10  obviating  dtfBcuitiesj  orerturned,  witkont  being 
able  to  fik  on  what  should  be  substHinted  in  tfieir  phop. 
At  one  time  he  determined  to  unite  himseir  more  dbsely 
than  ever  with  his  allies,  and  to*  push-  on  the  war  wHk- 
▼igour ;  at  another,  he  incKned  to  bring  altdiflferences  la 
a  final  accommodlitioii  by  a  treaty  with  Lannoy,  vko, 
knowing  bis  passion  for  negociation,  solicited  kitn  tnces- 
Mirdi  T5»  s&t^^ly  with  proposals  fer  that  purpose.     H^  tinridfty  at 
•  Condodet  length  prevailed,  Mid  Idt  him  to  conchide  an  agreement 
^h^the     vrith  Lannoy,  of  whieh  the  following  were  the  ebtef  ar* 
H^  J^*^^  tides.    That  a  suspension  of  arms  riioald  take  phce  Be* 
t ween  the  pontifical  and  imperial  troops  for^ht  montka ; 
that  Clement  should  advance  sixty  thousand  crowns  to- 
wards satisfying  the  demands  of  the  imperiafaraiyf  titat 
'  OeiiTret  de  Brant;  vol  iv.  p.  144,  Ac 
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tibrCdbims  AoiaXA  fte  absolved  from  oelisim,  Md  Hmht  BMK 
former  difsitSes  and  peaaessiDiis  be  restored  to  them ;  tnat  ir  ' — 
tfce  viceroj  should  come  to  Rome,  and  pperent  Bourbon 
fitmr  approaching  nearer  to  that  city,  or  to  PlcveDee*. 
Onr  this  hastjr  treaty^  which  deprived  him  of  dl  bopea  of 
asRstance  from  his  alKes,  without  affbrdiiig  him  any  soitd. 
fbmtdatioir  of  secartty,  Clement  reKed  so  firmly,  that, 
lilbe  a  man  extricated  at  once  out  of  aR  dtficiihie!»,  he 
was- at  perfect  ease,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  eenfidonee, 
ffisbandied  aH  his  troops,  except  as  many  as  were  suffi* 
eient  to  guard  his  own  persoir.  This  amaniog  confidence 
of  Clement,  who,  on  every  other  oeeasion,  was  feaifuf 
and  suspicious  to  excess,  appeared  so  maecpuntable  to 
Gnieciiairdmi,  who,  beings  at  that  time  the  pontifical  com- 
missary-general, and  resident  in  the  confedferate  army, 
bad  great  opportunities,  as  welt  as  great  abiKties,  for 
obserrihg  bow  chimerical  all  his  hopes  were,  that  he  im- 
putes the  pope^s  condiict,  at  this  juncture,  wholty  to  in- 
fatuation^^  which  those  who  are  doomed*  to  ruia  cannot 
avoid^^ 

Lannoy,  it  would  seem,  intendM  to  hare  executed  the^h>ch 
treatj  wdth  |^eat  sincerity ;  and  haying  detached  Ciemeat  dUr^u d<. 
fifOiD  the  confedieracy,  wished'  to  turn  Bourbon^s  arma 
against  tbe  Venetians,  who,  of  ail'  the  powers  at  war  with 
the  emperor,  bad- exerted  tbe  greatest  vigour.  With  this 
view  he  dispatched  a  courier  to  Bourbon,,  infarming  him 
oJP  the  suspension  of  arms,  wbich,  in^  th«h  name  of  their 
common  mastery  he  had  conciodsd  with*  tbur  pope.  Bour- 
bon had  other  schemes,  and  he  had  prosecuted  them  now^ 
too  fienr  to  think  of  retreating.  To  have*  mentioned  a  re»- 
treat  to  bis  soldiers  wouMhavebeen  dangerous ;  his  com^ 
mand  was  independent  of  Lannoy ;  He  was  fbnd  of  mor- 
tifying a  man  whom  he  had  many  reasons  to  hate:  for 
these  reasons,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to-tbemes* 
sage,  he  continue  to  ravage  the  ecclesiastical'  territories, 
and  to  advance  towards  Florence.  Upon  this,  aH  Cle^ 
mentis  terror  and  anx;iet£  Detuming^wilb  n^w  force,  he 

'  6U1CS  Rk  tH%  4811  «aUd.  Ma 
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had  recourse  to  Lannoy,  and  intreated  and  eonjured  Ua 
:to  put  a  stop  to  Bourbon^s  progress.  Lannoy  accord- 
*^*^'  ingly  set  out  for  his  camp,  but  durst  not  approach  it ; 
Bourlion^s  soldiers  having  got  notice  of  the  truce,  raged 
and  threatened,  demanding  the  accomplishment  of  thue 
promises  to  which  they  had  trusted;  their  general  him- 
self could  hardly  restrain  them ;  every  person  in  Rome 
perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare  for  re- 
sisting a  storm  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  dispel. 
Clement  alone,  relying  on  some  ambiguous  and  deceitful 
professions  which  Bourbon  made  of  his  inclination  to- 
wards peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  security  *. 
AdTincet  Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  being  free  from 
towards  solicitude.  All  his  attempts  on  any  place  of  importance 
had  hitherto  miscarried ;  and  Florence,  towards  wjiich 
he  had  been  approaching  for  some  time,  was,  by  the  ar« 
rival  of  the  duke  d'^Urbino's  army,  put  in  a  condition  to 
set  his  power  at  defiance.  As  it  now  became  necessary 
to  change  his  route,  and  to  take  instantly  some  new  reso- 
lution, he  fixed  without  hesitation  on  one  which  was  no 
less  daring  in  itself  than  it  was  impious,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  that  age.  This  was  to  assai^t  and  plunder 
Rome.  Many  reasons,  however,  prompted  him  to  it. 
He  was  fond  of  thwarting  Lannoy,  who  had  undertaken 
£or  the  safety  of  that  city ;  he  imagined  that  the  emperor 
would  be  highly  pleased  to  see  Clement,  the  chief  author 
of  the  league  against  him,  humbled ;  he  flattered  him- 
self, that  by  gratifying  the  rapacity  of  his  soldiers  with 
such  immense  booty,  he  would  attach  them  for  ever  to 
his  interest ;  or  (which  is  still  more  probable  than  any  of 
these),  he  hoped  that  by  means  of  the  power  and  fame 
which  he  would  acquire  from  the  conquest  of  the  first 
city  in  Christendom,  that  he  might  lay  tne  foundation  of 
an  independent  power ;  and  that,  after  shaking  off  all  con- 
nection with  the  emperor,  he  might  take  possession  of  Na- 
plesy  or  of  some  of  the  Italian  states,  in  his  own  name  \ 

■  Gnic.  L  xvlli.  487,  ftc     Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  190. 
>  BxanL  iv,  271,  vi»  189.    Belcarii  Coomcat,  SH, 
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Whatever  his  motives  were,  he  executed  his  resolution    ^?^^ 
with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  boldness  with  which  he  had   ._t:^=s 
formed  it.     His  soldiers,  now  that  they  had  their  pvej  i^fyt^U** 
full  in  view,  complained  neither  of  fatigue,  nor  famine,  ^r^'v^'/- 
nor  want  of  pay.     No  sooner  did  tbey  begin  to  move  defence 
from  Tuscany  towards  Rome,  than  the  pope,  sensible  at 
last  how  fallacious  the  hopes  had  been  on  which  he  re* 
posed,  started  from  his  security.     But  no  time  now  re- 
mained^ even  for  a  bold  and  decisive  pontiff  to  have 
taken  proper  measures,  or  to  have  formed  any  efTectual 
plan  of  defence.     Under  Clement^s  feeble  conduct,  all 
was  consternation,  disorder,  and  irresolution.     He  col- 
lected, however,  such  of  his  disbanded  soldiers  as  stiD 
remained  in  the  city ;  he  armed  the  artificers  of  Rome^ 
and  the  footmen  and  train-bearers  of  the  cardinals ;  he 
repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walls ;  he  began  to  erect  new 
works ;  he  excommunicated  Bourbon  and  all  his  troops, 
branding  the  Grermans  with  the  name  of  Lutherans,  and 
the  Spaniards  with  that  of  Moors  ^.   Trusting  to  these  in- 
effectual military  preparations,  or  to  his  spiritual  arms, 
which  were  still  more  despised  by  rapacious  soldiers,  he 
seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  natural  timidity,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  determined  to 
wait  the  approach  of  an  enemy  whom  he  might  easily 
hare  avoided  by  a  timely  retreat. 

Bourbon,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  dispatch,  now  that  Amult  of 
his  intentions  were  known,  advanced  with  such  speed,  ^"'^ 
that  he  gained  several  marches  on  the  duke  d^Urbino^s 
army,  and  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Rome  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  fifth  of  May.  From  thence  he  shewed  his 
soldiers  the  palaces  and  churches  of  that  city,  into  which, 
as  the  capital  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  the  riches 
of  all  Europe  had  flowed  during  many  centuries,  without 
having  been  once  violated  by  any  hostile  hand;  and 
commanding  them  to  refresh  themselves  that  night,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  assault  next  day,  promised  them,  in 

y  .Seckend.  lib.  ii,  p.  68. 
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BOOK   reward  of  tkeir  toils  and  valour,  the  fosiictei—  af  dl  the 

— H-iH>«irAM  accuoMilated  there. 

'^^''  Earlj  id  the  mornkig,  Bourboih  wbo  fand  ddeimiwd 
to  distinguish  that  day  either  by  bis  deaih  or  the  succes 
of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  the  head  of  Jms  Uroop^^  clad 
in  complete  armour,  above  whidi  he  w«re  a  Test  c^  while 
tissue,  that  he  might  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his 
friends  and  to  his  enemies ;  and  as  all  itepended  ok  one 
bold  impnesuoB,  he  led  them  instantly  to  scale  the  walb. 
Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Oermans,  another  of  S^ 
•iards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  diflfesrent  sations 
of  wham  the  armjr  was  coa|M>s6d,  were  appointed  to 
this  service ;  a  separate  attaek  was  assigned  to  each  ;  and 
the  whole  army  advanced  to  si|)port  them  as  oocasian 
should  require*  A  thick  oMst  condealed  their  lyproach 
until  they  reached  sdmort  the  brink  of  the  dttdi  -which 
surrounded  the  submits :  having  planted  their  ladders  in 
a  moment,  each  brigade  rasbed  on  to  the  assauh  witii  an 
impetuosity  heightened  by  national  enuiktion.  They 
were  received  at  first  with  fortitude  equal  to  thtir  own ; 
the  Swiss  in  the  pepe'^s  guards,  and  the  veteran  soldiers 
who  had  been  assembled,  foi^ht  with  a  courage  beoooi- 
ing  men  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  noblest  city  in  the 
world  was  entrusted.  Bourbon^s  troops,  notwitlnlaiidiag 
all  their  valour,  gained  no  groimd,  and  even  be^an  tn 
give  way ;  when  their  leader,  perceiving  that  o»  ikm  cri- 
tical moment  the  fa«e  of  the  day  depended,  leaped  from 
his  horae^  pressed  to  the  front,  snatched  a  sealing  ladder 
from  a  soldier,  pUuied  it  against  the  wall,  and  begaa  to 
mount  it,  encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand 
BovrboD  to  follow  him.  'But  at  that  very  instant,  a  musket  bullet 
*'^°*  from  the  ramparts  pierced  his  groin  witti  a  wound,  wkich 
he  immediately  felt  to  be  mortal ;  but  he  retained  so  much 
presence  of  mind  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  hcM 
to  cover  his  body  with  a  cloak,  that  his  death  migkt 
not  dishearten  his  troops;  and  soon  after  he  expired  with 
a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  which  would 
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liavt  estitled  him  to  the  bigbest  praise^  if  be  had  thus  book 
falkn  in  defence  of  his  country^  not  at  the  bea^  of  »*■  '^ 
enemies  <.  '^^^' 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  ooncealed  from  the  armj;  The  dty 
the  soldiers  soon  missed  tbeir  general^  whom  tbey  were^'^^^ 
^accustomed  to  see  .in  every  time  of  danger ;  but,  instead 
of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss,  it  animated  them  with 
new  valour ;  the  name  of  Bourbon  resounded  along  the 
line,  accompanied  with  the  <}ry  of  blood  and  revenge. 
The  veterans  who  defended  the  walls  were  soon  over- 
powered by  numbers;  the  untrained  body  of  city  recruits 
fled  at  the  sight  of  danger ;  and  the  enemy,  with  irresist- 
ible violence,  rushed  into  the  town. 

During  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed  at  the 
high  altar  of  St  Peter^s  church  in  offering  up  to  Heaven 
unavailing  prayers  for  victory.  No  sooner  was  he  in- 
formed that  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  than  he  fled 
with  precipitation ;  and  with  an  ii^fatuation  still  more 
amaaing  than  any  thing  already  qieutioned,  instead  of 
making  his  escape  by  the  opposite  gate,  where  there  was 
no  enemy  to  oppose  it,  he  shyt  himself  up,  together  with 
thirteen  cardinals,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  many 
persons  of -distinction,  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  which, 
from  his  late  misfortune,  he  might  have  known  to  be  an 
insecure  ret]:eat.  In  liis  way  from  the  Vatican  to  that 
fortress,  be  saw  his  troops  flying  before  an  enemy  who 
pursued  without  gifing  quarter ;  he  heard  the  cries  and 
lamentations  of  the  Roman  citizens,  and  beheld  the  be- 
ginning of  those  calamities  which  his  own  credulity  and 
ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  subjects  ^ 

It  b  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  thePlundere<i 
miflisry  and  horror  of  that  scene  which  followed.    What- 
ever a  city,  taken  by  storm,  can  dread  from  military 
rage,  unrestrained  by  discipline ;  whatever  excesses  the 
ferocity  of  the  Germans,  the, avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or 

•  • 

'  Mem.  de  Bellay»  101.     Gaic.  Ub.  zviii»  p.  ^6f  Sic.     Oeuv.  de 
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BOOK  the  licentiousness  of  the  Italiahs  could  commii,  these  the 
aiBs^  wretched  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  suflTer.  Churches, 
'^*^*  palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  persons,  were  plun- 
dered without  distinction.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex, 
was  exempt  from  injurj.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priests, 
matrons,  virgins,  were  all  the  prey  of  soldiers,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  men  deaf*  to  the  voice  of  ^humanity.  Kor 
did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are 
carried  by  assault,  when  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  was 
over :  the  imperialists  kept  possession  of  Rome  several 
months;  and,  during  all  that  time,  the  insolence  and 
brutality  of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  Their  booty,  in 
ready  mobey  alone,  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ; 
what  they  raised  by  ransoms  and  exactions  far  exceeded 
that  sura.  Rome,  though  taken  several  different  times 
by  the  northern  nations  who  over-ran  the  empire  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much 
cruelty  by  the  barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or 
Goths,  as  now  by  the  bigoted  subjects  of  a  Catholic 
monarch  ^ 
The  pope  After  Bourbon^s  death,  the  command  of  the  imperial 
beticged  in  army  devolved  on  Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Ornn^^e, 
f»fSt  An-  who  with  ditnculty  prevailed  on  as  many  of  his  soldiers 
sM^  to  desist  from  the  pillage  as  were  necessary  to  invest  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo.  Clement  was  immediately  sensible 
of  his  error  in  having  retired  into  that  ill-provided  and 
untenable  fort.  But  as  the  imperialists,  scorning  dbci- 
pline,  and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pushed  the  siege  with 
little  vigour,  he  did  not  despair  of  holding  out  until  the 
duke  d^Urbino  could  come  to  his  relief.  That  general 
advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  Venetians, 
Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of  France,  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  have  delivered  Clement  from  the  present 
danger.  But  d^Urbino,  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his 
hatred  against  the  family  of  Medici  to  the  glory  of  de- 

'Jov.  Vit  Colon.  166.  Guic  lib.  xviii,  440.  &c.  CommcnL  de 
Capta  rrbt  Roms,  ap.  Scardiiun,  fi,  SSa  UUoa  Vita  dell  Carlo  V> 
Ik  110,  &€.    GianxionG  Hist,  of  Nap^  U  zui,  c.  3f  p.  507. 
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liVeriQg  the  capital  of  Christendom,  and  the  head  of  the    ^OOK 
church,  pronounced  the  enterprise  to  be  too  hazardous;  ss==aft 
and,  from  an  exquisite  refinement  in  revenge,  having     '^*^' 
marched  forward  so  far,  that  his  army  being  seen  from 
the  ramparts  of  St  Angelo,  flattered  the  pope  with  the 
prospect  of  certain  relief,  he  immediately  wheeled  about 
and  retired  ^.    Clement,  deprived  of  every  resource,  and 
reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine  as  to  feed  on  asses 
flesh  \  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  such  conditions  as 
the  conquerors  were  pleased  to  prescribe.    !He  agreed  to   juoe  6. 
pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  army ;  to  sur-fSJ^Sf^ 
render  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of  strength  belonging  prinner. 
to  the  church ;  and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to  remain 
a  prisoner  himself  until  the  chief  articles  were  performed, 
be  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Alarcon,  who,  by  his 
severe  vigilance  in  guarding  Francis,  had  given  full  proof 
of  his  being  qualified  for  that  office;  and  thus,  by  a  sin* 
gular  accident,  the  same  man  had  the  custody  of  the  two 
moat  illustrious  personages  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
in  Europe  during  several  ages. 

The  account  of  this  extraordinary  and   unexpected  7^^  cm. 
event  was  no  less  surprising  than  agreeable  to  the  em*P^^>^ 
peror.    But,  in  order  to  conceal  his  joy  from  his  subjects,  riiisj»Bc» 
who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  success  and  crimes  of  ^*^* 
their  countrymen,  and  to  lessen  the  indignation  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  he  declared  that  Rome  had  been  assaulted 
without  any  order  from  him.    He  wrote  to  all  the  princes 
with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  disclaiming  his  having  had 
any  knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intentions  ^   He  put  himself 
and  court  into  mourning;   commanded   the  rejoicings 
which  had  been  ordered  for  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip  to 
be  stopped ;  and,  employing  an  artifice  no  less  hypocriti- 
cal than  gross,  he  appointed  prayers   and  processions 
throughout  all  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  pope^s  li-  ' 

*  Jov.  Vit.  Colon.  16l 
I   *  {luscclli  LetUrt  di  P^ncipl^  la,  834. 
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berty,  Tvbicli,  by  an  order  to  his  generals,  he  could*  htve 
=  immediately  granted  him\ 

Soimur        ^^^  S^^^  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no  lesli 

invries  conspicuous  in  another  part  of  Europe.  Solyman  having 
""^^  invaded  Hungary  with  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  Lewis  II.  king  of  that  country  and  of 
Bohemia,  a  weak  and  inexperienced  prince,  advanced 
rashly  to  meet  him,  with' a  body  of  men  which  did  not 
amount  to  thirty  thousand.  '  With  aii  imprudence  still 
more  unpardonable  he  gave  the  command  of  these  troops 
to  Paul  Tomorri,  a  Franciscan  monk,  archbishop  of  Go- 
locza.  This  awkward  general,  in  the  dress  of  his  order, 
girt  with  its  cord,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  troops ; 
and,  hurried  on  by  bis  own  presumption,  as  well  as  by 
the  impetuosity  of  nobfes  who  despised  danger,  but  were 
impatient  of  long  service,  lie  fought  the  fatal  battle  of 

Aug.  29,    Mohac2,  in  which  the  king^  the  ffower  of  the  Hungarian 

'i^^*     nobility,  and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men  fell  the 

victims  of  his  folly  and  ill  conduct.     Solyman,  after  his- 

o^kzt  of    Wctory,  seized  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns  of  the 

J?5^"jjJ^"" greatest  strength  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Hungary; 

dbtcii  of  and,  over.running  the  rest  of  the  country,  carried  near 
^'  two  hundred  thousand  persons  into  captivity.  As  Lewi< 
was  the  last  male  of  the  royal  family  of  Jagellon,  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  claimed  both  his  crowns.  This  daim 
was  founded  on  a  double  title ;  the  one  derived  from  the 
ancient  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  both  king-> 
doms;  the  other  from  the  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  sister 
of  the  deceased  monarch.  The  feudal  institutions,  how- 
ever, subsisted  both,  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  such 
▼ig6ur,  and  the  nobles  possessed  such  extensive  power, 
that  the  prowns  were  still  elective,  and  Ferdinand^s  rights^ 
if  they  had  not  been  powerfully  supported,  would  have 
met  wltfi  little  regard.     But  his  own  personal  merit;  the 

Ferdinand  ^^P^^^  ^^  ^^  *^^  brother  of  the  greatest  monarch  in. 

elected       Christci^dom ;  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  prince  able  to 

^'         afford  his  subjects  some  additional  protection  against  the 

^  Sleid.  109. 109.  SandoT.  i.  S2%  Maurac  UifU  \  weU^  lib.  iiL  280 
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iTttricish  amis,   which,  as  thej  haif  recently  felt  their   book 
power,  they  greatly  dreaded ;  together  With  the  intrigues- 
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othis  sifter,  who  had  been  married  t6  the  late  king — over-  '^^7* 
came  the  prejudices  which  the'Hangarians  had  conceived 
against  the  archduke  as  a  foreigner,  and,  though  a  con- 
siderable party  voted  for  the  Vaywode  of  Transylvania, 
at  length  secured  iPerdinand  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
The  states  of  Bbhemia  imitated  the  exatnple  of  their 
neighbour  kingdom;  but,  in  drdei  to  dsceHain  tod  secdre 
their  own  privileges,  they  obliged  Feiidihand,  before' bis 
coronation,  to  sub3cribe  a  deed,  whicli  ttiiey  term  ariv&st^ 
declaring  that  He  held  that  croWft,  not  by  an^  prerfon^ 
right,  but  by  their  gratuitous  and  voluntai^  electionl 
By  such  a  vast  acciession  of  territories,  the  hereditary 
possession  of  which  they  sectired  In  process  of  time  t6 
their  family,  the  prifices  b(  the  hdu^e'  of  Austria  attained 
that  pre-^eminence  in  power  whi<}h'l!kat1&  relidered  them  so 
formidable  to  the  test  of  Germany  K 

The  dissensions  between  the  pope  and  emperor  proved  Pro^rest 
extremely  favouraWe  to  the  progress  of  Lutheranism,  fo^Jn^^J^^ 
Charles,  exasperated  by  Clement's  conduct,   and  fully 
employed  in  opposing  the  league  which  he  had  formed 
against 'him,    had   little  inclination  and  less  leisure  to 
take  any  measures  for  suppressing  the  new  opinions  in 
Germany.     In  a  diet  of  the  empire  held  at  Spires,  the  june  ^.. 
state  of  religion  came  to  be  considered ;  and  all  that  the     '^^ 
emperor  required  of  the  princes  was,  that  they  would  wait 
patiently,  and  without  encouraging  innovations,  for  the 
meeting  of  a  general  council  which  he  had  demanded  of 
the  pope.    They,  in  return,  acknowledged  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  council  to  be  the  proper  and  regular  step  to- 
wards reforming  abuses  in  the  church ;   but*  contended. 
that  a  national  council,  held  in  Germany,  would  be  more 
effectual  for  that  purpose  than  what  he  had  proposed* 
To  his  advice  concerning  the  discouragiement  of  innova- 

'  Steph.  Ik-oderick  Procancelarii  Hungav.  Clades  in  Campo  Mohacz, 
ftp.  Scardiiittt,  it,  218.  P.  Barre  Hist.  d*AUciiiacn«»  tom.  Till,  part  1,  p. 
191. 
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tions  they  paid  so  little  regard,  tbat,  even  during  tfa« 
-  meeting  of  the  diet  at  Spires,  the  divines  who  attended 
'^^^'  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Ca^sel 
thither*  preached  publicly,  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ments according  to  the  rites  of  the  reformed  church  ^. 
The  emperor^s  own  example  emboldened  the  Germans  to 
treat  the  papal  authority  with  little  reverence.  During 
the  heat  of  his  resentment  against  Clement,  he  had  pub- 
lished a  long  reply  to  an  angry  brief  which  the  pope 
had.  intended  as  an  apology  for  bis  own  conduct.  In 
this  manifesto,  the  emperor,  after  having  enumerated 
many  instances  of  that  poutiff^s  ingratitude,  deceit,  and 
ambition,  all  which  he  painted  in  the  strongest  and  most 
aggravated  colours,  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  coun* 
cil.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals,  complaining,  of  Clement^s  partiality  and  injustice; 
and  requiring  them,  if  be  refused  or  delayed  to  call  a 
council,  to  shew  their  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  so  shamefully  neglected  by  its  chief  pastor, 
by  summoning  that  assembly  in  their  own  name*^.  This 
manifesto,  little  inferior  in  virulence  to  the  invectives  of 
Luther  himself,  was  dispersed  over  Germany  with  great 
industiy,  and  being  eagerly  read  by  persons  of  every 
rank,  did  much  more  than  counterbalance  the  effect  of 
all  Charleses  declarations  against  the  new  opinions. 

»  Sleid  103. 

*"  GoldBt.  Polit.  Imper.  p  OSi. 
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1  HE  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope  had    book 
been  treated,  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  or  hor>      ^' 
ror.   To  see  a  Christian  emperor,  who,  bj  possessing  that     15^7-, 
dignity,  ought  to  have  been  the  protector  and  advocate  of^^ti^^*" 
the  holy  set,  lay  violent  hands  on  him  who  represented  ««««^ 
Christ  on  earth,  and  detain  his  sacred  person  in  a  rigorous  ^^extv. 
captivity,  was  considered  as  an  impiety  that  merited  the 
severest  vengeance,  and  which  called  for  the  immediate 
interposition  of  every  dutiful  son  of  the  church.    Francis 
and  Henry,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  imperial  arms 
in  Italy,  had,  even  before  the  taking  of  Rome,  entered 
into  a  closer  alliance,  and,  in  order  to  give  some  check 
to  the  emperor'*s  ambition,  had  agreed  to  make  a  vigorous 
diversion  in  the  Low  countries.  The  force  of  every  motive 
which  had  influenced  them  at  that  time  was  now  increa- 
sed ;  and  to  these  was  added  the  desire  of  rescuing  the 
pope  out  of  the  emperor^s  hands,  a  measure  no  less  poli- 
tic than  it  appeared  to  be  pious.   This,  however,  render- 
ed it  necessary  to  abandon  their  hostile  intentions  against 
the  Low  countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war,  as 
it  was  by  vigorous  operations  there  they  might  contribute 
most  effectually  towards  delivering  Rome,  and  setting 
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BOOK  Clement  at  liberty.    Frands  being  now  sensible  thal|  ia 
( his  system  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  spirit 


^i>7-  of  refinement  had  carried  him  too  far,  and  that,  by  an 
excess  of  remissness,  he  had  allowed  Charles  to  attain 
advantages  which  he  might  easily  have  prevented,  was 
eager  to  make  repiration  for  an  error  of  which  he  was  not 
often  guilty,  by  an  activity  more  suitable  to  his  temper. 
Henry  thought  his  interposition  necessary,  in  order  to 
hinder  the  emperor  from  becoming  master  of  all  Italy, 
and  acquiring  by  that  means  such  superiority  of  power, 
as  would  enable  him  for  the  future  to  dictate  withont 
controui  to  the  other  princes  of  Europe.  Wolsey,  whom 
Francis  had  taken  care  to  secure  by  flattery  and  presents, 
the  certain  methods  of  gaining  his  favour,  n^lected 
nothing  that  could  incense  his  master  against  the  emperor. 
'  Besides  all  these  public  considerations^  Henry  was  in« 

fluenced  by  one  of  a  more  private  nature.  Having  begun 
•  about  this  time  to  form  his  great  scheme  of  di?orcing 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  towards  the  execution  of  which  he 
knew  that  the  sanction  of  papal  authority  would  be  ne- 
cessary, he  was  desirous  to  acquire  as  much  merit  as 
possible  with  Clement,  by  ajqpearing  to  be  the  chief 
instrument  of  his  deliverance. 
Cottfcde.        The  negociation  between  princes  thus  disposed  was  not 
rtliiit       tedious.    Wolsey  himself  conducted  it,  on  the  part  of  his 
him.  sovereign,  with  unbounded  powers ;  Francis  treated  with 

J^7  <!•  Jiiin  in  person  at  Amiens,  where  the  cardinal  appeared, 
and  was  received  with  royal  magnificence.  A  niarriage 
between  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  princess  Mary  was 
,  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of  the  confi^^racy  ;  it  was  resolved 
that  Italy  should  be  the  theatre  of  war;  the  strength  of  the 
army  which  should  take  the  field,  as  well  as  the  contingent 
of  troops  or  of  money  which  each  prince  should  fumbh, 
were  settled;  and  if  the  emperor  did  not  accept  of  the  pro- 
posals which  they  n^ere  jointly  to  make  him,  they  bound 
themselves  immediately  to  declare  war,  and  to  begin  hoa- 
Aug.  iS.    tilities.  Henry, whotookeveryresolutionwithimpetuosJty> 
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etotef«d  M(  eAgerty  HMo  this  new  sIKance,  that,  in  order  to    book 
gire  Frands  Hie  stroiigest  proof  of  his  friendship  and  re^  =ssssaB$ 
speet,  he  formally  renounced  the  ancient  claim  of  the     '^^^' 
English  nxmafehs  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  had  long 
been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation ;  as  a  full  compen* 
sation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  paid  anmially  to  himself  and  his  successors  \ 

The*  pope  being  nnaUe  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  'Hu  rio- 
capitntation,  still  remained  a  prisoner  under  the  severe  co"  w  thcSr 
custody  of  Alarcon.     The  Florentines  no  sooner  heard  ^e«<iooi* 
of  what  had  happened  at  Rome,  than  they  ran  to  arms 
in  a  tumvlttlcRls  raalwner ;  expellfed  the  cardinal  di  Cortona, 
who  governed  their  city  in  the  pope^s  name ;  defaced  the 
ariUs  of  the  Medici;  broke  in  pieces  the  statues  of  Leo 
end  Clemen! ;  and  declaring  themselves  a  free  state,  re- 
csl'aWfahed  their  aneieDt  popular  government.   The  Vene* 
tians,  taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  of  their  ally  the 
pope,  seised  Ravenna  and  other  places  belonging  to  the 
church,  under  pi^teitt  of  keeping  them  in  deposit.     The 
dukes  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara  laid  bold  likewise  on  part  of 
the  spoils  of^lhe  unfortunate  pontifl^,  whom  they  considered 
as  irretrievably  ruined  ^ 

Lannoy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  derive  some^^^jj^ 
solid  benefit  from  that  unforeseen  event,  which  gave  such  pcrial 
splendour  and  superiority  to  his  master^s  arms.     For  this^J^J^ 
purpose  he  marched  to  Home,  together  with  Moncada 
and  the  marquis  del  Guasta,  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops 
which  tfhey  could  assemble  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  arrival  of  this  reinforcement  brought  new  calamities 
on  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Rome ;  for  the  soldiers,  envy* 
ing  the  wealth  of  their  companions,  imitated  thdr  lieence, 
and,  with  the  utmost  rapacity,  gathered  the  gleaninga 
wbieb  had  escaped  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and  Ger^ 
mM0.    There  waa  not  now  any  army  in  Italy  capable  of 
makmg  head  against  the  imperialists ;  and  nothing  more 
was  re^^isite  to  reduce  Bologna  i^d  the  other  towns  in 

«  Herbert*  83,  Ac.    Rym.  Fad.  JLiv»  803. 
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^^^^    tbe  ecclesiastical  state,  than  to  have  aj^ared  before  thenr^ 
^  Hut  the  sol(Jiers  having  been  so  long  accoidomed  under 
Bourbon  to  an  entire  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  having 
tasted  the  sweets  of  living  at  discretion  in  a  great  city, 
adnost  without  the  controul  of  a  superior,  were  beeome 
so  impatient  of  military  subordination,  and  so  averse  to 
service,  that  they  refused  to  leave  Rome  unless  all  their 
arrears  were  paid;  a  condition  which  they  knew  to  be  im- 
])ossible.  At  the  sjuic  tiine  they  declared,  that  (hey  would 
iK)t  obey  any  other  person  than  the  prince  of  Orange, 
Avliom  the  ainiy  had  chosen  general.   Lannoy,  finding  that 
it  was  no  Ion<:er  safe  for  him  to  remain  amoiig  lieentiou» 
troops,  who  despised  his  dignity  and  hated  his  person, 
returned  to  Naples ;  soon  after  the  marquis  del  Guasto  and 
Moncada  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  Rome  for  the  same 
reason.     The  prince  of  Orange,  a  general  only  in  Duney 
and  by  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  goodwill  of 
soldiers  whom  success  and  licence  had  rendered  capricious^ 
was  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  humours  than 
they  did.  to  his  commands.    Thus  tbe  emperor,  instead  of 
reaping  any  of  the  advantages  which  he  might  have  ex- 
pected from  the  reduction  of  Rome,  had  the  mortificatioa 
to  see  the  most  formidable  body  of  troops  that  he  had  ever 
brought  into  ihe  field,  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity 
from  which  it  wa»  impossible  to  rouse  them  S 
...  This  gave  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  leisure 

Freath  to  form  new  schemes,  and  to  enter  into  new  engagements 
niar^  for  delivering  the  pope,  and  preserving  the  liberties  of 
intoluly.  Italy.  The  newly-restored  republic  of  Florence  very 
imprudently  joined  with  them ;  and  Lautrec,  of  whose 
abilitie»  the  Italians  entertained  a  much  more  favourable 
opinion  than  his  own  master,  was,  in  order  to  gratify 
them,  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  league.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  he  undertook  that  office,  being  un«> 
willing  to  expose  himself  a  second  time  to  the  difficulties 
and  disgraces  which  the  negligence  of  the  king  or  the 
malice  of  his  favourites  might  bring  upon  him.  The  best 
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troops  in  France  marched  uisder  his  command ;  and  the    book 
king  of  England)  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war 


against  the  emperor,  advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  -^  ^^^' 
•carrying  on  the  expedition.  Laotrec's  first  operations 
wore  prudent,  vigorous,  and  snccessful.  By  the  assistance  m^  ^.^^^ 
of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest  sea-officer  of  that  age,  he^^^^ns. 
rendered  himself  master  of  Genoa,  and  re-established  in 
that  republic  the  faction  of  the  Fregosi,  together  with  the 
dominion  of  France.  He  obliged  Alexandria  to  surrender,  • 
after  a  short  siege,  and  reduced  all  the  country  on  that  side 
4»f  the  Tessino.  He  took  Pavia,  which  had  so  long  resisted 
the  arms  of  his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it 
with  that  cruelty  which  the  memory  of  the  fatal  disaster 
that  had  befallen  the  French  nation  before  its  walls  na- 
turally inspired.  All  the  Milanese,  which  Antonio  de 
Ley  va  defended  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  kept  together, 
and  supported  by  his  own  address  and  industry,  must 
have  soon  submitted  to  his  power,  if  he  had  continued  to 
bend  the  force  of  his  arms  against  that  country.  But 
Liautrac  durst  not  complete  a  conquest  which  would  have 
heen  so  honourable  to  himself  and  of  such  advantage  to  the 
league.  Francis  knew  his  confederates  to  be  more  desirous ' 
4>f  circumscribing  the  imperial  power  in  Italy  than  of 
acquiring  new  territories  for  him ;  and  was  afraid,  that 
if  Sforza  were  once  re-established  in  Milan,  they  would 
second  but  coldly  the  attack  which  he  intended  to  make 
on  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  For  this  reason  he  instructed 
Lautrec  not  to  push  his  operations  with  too  much  vigour 
in  Lombardy ;  and,  happily,  the  importunities  of  the  pope 
and  the  solicitations  ol  the  Florentines,  the  one  for  relief 
and  the  other  for  protection,  were  so  urgent^  as  to  furnish 
Jiim  with  a  decent  pretext  for  marching  forward,  without 
yielding  to  the  intreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sforza,  who 
iuMstcd  on  his  laying  siege  to  Milan  '^.  .     , 

Willie  Lauftarec  advanced  alowly  towards  Rome,  tlie 
onperoir  had  time  to  deliberate  concerning  the  disposal  of 
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^^K  the  pope*«  ptMMi  wh0  •till  remainaA  a  fNrisoiitr  in  die 
jBaE==sCMtIe  of  St  A»ffAo,  Notwithstanding  the  specimia  to! 
Thl^etn'pc.  ^f  rvlif  ioa  With  which  he  usttally  endewnwired  ta  eoicr 
ror  tetocb  Jijg  actions,  Charles,  la  many  ioatanaes,  appears  to  have 
Ubmy.  been  but  Uttie  under  the  hiflueaee  of  reiigums  eassider^ 
tions,  and  had  frequently,  on  this  oocasioii,  eaynsssad  an 
inclination  to  transpcHt  the  pppe  into  Spain^  that  Jie  flUigiit 
indulge  his  ambition  with  the  spestaale  of  the  tsro  iMat 
illustrioiis  personages  iti  Europe  sttceessirety  priaoaccs  in 
his  court.  But  the  fear  of  giTing  new  offiettae  to  all  Chris- 
teodom^  andof  filling  hisown  sobjects  with  ho^nHr,  obUgsd 
him  to  forego  that  8atiBlactioa^  The  progress  of  the  con- 
federates made  it  now  necessary,  either  to  set  the  pope  at 
liberty,  or  to  reoMre  him  to  some  place  of  con 
more  secure  than  the  castle  of  6t  Angela*  Many  i 
siderations  induced  him  to  prefer  the  foraiery  partie«iarfy 
his  want  of  the  money  requisite^  as  well  for  recriiitinghtt 
army,  as  for  paying  off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it.  In 
f  cb.  1 1.  Of  der  to  obtain  this,  he  had  assembled  the  cortes  of  Gsetife 
at  Valhdolid,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  ha* 
ring  laid  before  them  the  state  of  his  affiuri^  and  fapce- 
sented  the  necessity  of  making  great  preparations  torcaiat 
the  enemies  whom  envy  at  the  success  which  had  crowned 
his  arms  would  unite  against  him,  he  demanded  a  lai^ 
supply  in  the  most  pressing  terms ;  but  the  cortes,  as  the 
nation  was  already  eshausted  by  extraordinary  donatiTes, 
refused  to  load  it  with  any  new  burden,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to  intimidate  the  memben, 
persisted  in  this  resolution  ^  No  resource,  therefore^  re^ 
mained,  but  the  extorting  from  Clement,  b^  wayof  »»* 
Bom,  a  sum  sufficient  for  discharging  what  was  due  to  his 
troops,  without  which  it  was  vain  to  mention  to  them 
their  leaving  Rome. 

Nor  was  the  pope  inactive  on  his  part)  or  his  intwguos 
unsuccessful  towards  hastening  sudi  a  tnwty.  By  flatttefj, 
^nd  the  appearance  of  unbounded  confidence,  hedisanMNi 
the  resentment  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  and  wrought  upon 
bis  vanity,  which   made  him  desirous  of  shewing  tlie 
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mdd^  iMl  aft  Mi  poiver  bad  at  fint  dcpvaased  tbe  pope,  ^^ 
it  cottid  aoir  niiie  him  to  jhis  former  diguitj.  By  fn  mi 
^TMunand  praniises  he  gained  Moroo)^,  who,  by  one  of  *^^^' 
those  whiiiisioat  revolations  i?hich  oociir  so  often  in  his 
life,  ami  vhieh  so  strongly  display  his  character,  had  nonr 
raoovered  his  ortdit  and  authority  with  the  imperialists. 
The  addj^ss  and  influence  of  two  such  aaen,  easily  remoN 
Tad  aH  the  obstacles  which  retarded  an  accommodation^ 
and  tvought  the  treaty  for  Clement's  liberty  to  a  condu- 
aion,  opnn  conditioas  hani  indeed,  but  not  mm*e  severe 
than  a  prisice  in  bis  situation  bad  reason  to  expect  He 
was  obliged  to  advance,  in  ready  money,  an  hundred  thou- 
snnd  creHvas  for  the  use  of  tbe  army ;  to  pay  the  same  sum 
«t  tbe  distance  of  a  fartni|^t ;  and  at  tbe  end  of  three 
flNBtbs  an  hundred  and  fifty  tlmisand  more;  he  engaged 
not  to  take  part  in  tbe  wiar  against  Charles^  either  in  Lom^ 
bardy  or  in  Naples ;  be  granted  bim  a  bull  of  cruaado, 
and  tbe  tenth  of  ecdeaiastical  rev«nues  in  Spain ;  and  be 
not  only  gave  bostagas^  but  put  tbe  emperor  in  possession 
of  scleral  towns,  as  a  saoarity  for  the  parfonsaace  of  these  - 
at^ides  f.  Haiving  raised  the  first  moiety  by  a  sale  of  eo- 
elesiastical  dignities -and  benefiess,  and  other  expedients 
aqnally  uncanonical,  n  day  was  fixed  for  delivering  bim  Dec.  6. 
from  imprisonment.  But  Clement,  impatient  to  be  free 
after  a  tedious  confinement  of  aiac  months,  as  well  as  full 
of  tile  sHspidon  and  distnist  natural  to  the  unfortunate, 
was  so  much  ^ratd  that  the  imperialists  might  still  throw 
ni  nbatactes  to  prut  off  his  deliveranee,  that  be  disgnised 
btmseir,  on  tbe  n^t  preceding  tbe  day  when  he  was  to  - 
lie  sat  free,  ^in  the  habit  of  a  merchant ;  and  Alaroon  ha» 
wmg  remitted  aomewbat  of  his  vigilance  upon  the  condui- 
sion  of  the  treaty,  lie  made  his  escape  unitiseovered*  He 
arrived  before  next  morning  at  Orvietto,  without  any  at* 
tandants  bwt  a  single  ofiicer ;  and  from  tbcnoe  wrote  a 
totter  of  thanks  to  Lantrec,  as  tbe  chief  insttoment  of 
froewring  bim  liberty  K 
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BOOK       During  these  traiiBactions,  the  ambassadors  of  Franoe 

anii  England  repaired  to  ^pain,  in  consequence  pf  the 

Overture  treaty  which  Wolsey  had  concluded  with  the  French 
ot  he  em.  king.  The  cmperor,  unwilling  to  draw  on  himaelf  the 
¥^\cU  united  forces  of  the  two  monardis,  discovered  an  inclina- 
and  Henry,  ^j^n  ^^  relax  somewhat  the  rigour  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
to  which,  hitherto,  he  had  adhered  inflexibly.  He  offered 
to  accept  of  the  two  millions  of  crowns,  which  Frandi 
had  proposed  to  pay  as  an  equivalent  for  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  and  to  set  his  sons  at  liberty,  on  condition 
that  he  would  recal  his  army  out  of  Italy,  and  restore 
Genoa,  together  with  the  other  conquests  which  be  had 
made  in  that  country.  With  regard  io  Sforasa,  be  insist* 
ed  that  his  fate  should  be  determined  by  the  judges  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  his  crimes.  These  propositions 
being  made  to  Henry,  he  transmitted  them  to  his  ally  the 
French  king,  whom  it  more  nearly  concerned  to  examine 
and  to  answer  them ;  and  if  Francis  had  been  sincerely 
solicitous,  either  to  conclude  peace,  or  preserve  consistency 
in  his  own  conduct,  he  ought  instantly  to  have  closed  with 
overtures  which  differed  but  little  from  the  propositions 
which  he  himself  had  formerly  nuuie  K  But  his  views 
were  now  much  changed ;  his  alliance  with  Henry,  Lau- 
tree's  progress  in  Italy,  and  the  superiority  of  his  army 
there  above  that  of  the  emperor,  hardly  left  him  room  to 
doubt  of  the  success  of  his  enterprrae  against  N^les. 
Full  of  those  sanguine  hopes,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  find  pre- 
texts for  rejecting  or  evading  what  the  emperor  had  pro- 
^  posed.  Under  the  appearance  of  sympathy  with  Sforsa, 
for  whose  interests  he  had  not  .hitherto  discovered  muck 
solicitude,  he  again  demanded  the  full  and  unconditional 
re-establishment  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  his  domi<» 
nions.  Under  colour  ?of  its  being  imprudent  to  rely  on 
the  emperor's  sincerity,  he  insisted  that  his  sons  should  be 
set  at  liberty  before  the  French  troops  left  Italy,  or  sur- 
rendered Genoa.  The  unreasonableness  of  these  demands^ 
»8  well  as  the  reproachful  insinuation  with  which  tbe^ 
^  UosmH  dot  TriUez,  ^  2i», 
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vete  accompanied,  irritated  Chailes  to  such  a  degree  that    book 
he  could  hardly  listen  to  them  with  patience ;  and  re-  . 


penting  of  his  moderation,  which  bad  made  so  little  im«  ^sv- 
pression  on  his  ^aemies,  declared  that  he  would  not  de« 
part  in  the  smallest  article  from  the  conditions  which  he 
had  now  offered.  Upon  this  the  French  and  Englisli 
ambassadors  (for  Heniy  had  been  drawn  unaccountably 
to  concur  with  Francis  in  these  strange  propositions)  de« 
manded  and  obtained  their  audience  of  leave  ^. 

Next  day,  two  heralds,  who  had  accompanied  the  am«'    1528. 
bassadors  on  purpose,  though  they  had  hitherto  concealed  ^^'  ^^ 
their  character,  having  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  office, 
appeared  in  the  emperor's  court,  and  being  admitted  into 
bis  presence,  tbiey,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  masters, 
and  with  all  the  solemnities  customary  on  such  occasions, 
denounced  war  against  him.     Charles  received  both  with  They  de- 
a  dignity  suitable  to  his  own  rank,  but  spoke  to  each  in  a^^^^sTt^ 
tone  adapted  to  the  sentiments  which  he  entertained  of "nperur. 
their  sovereigns.    He  accepted  the  defiance  of  the  English 
monarch  with  a  firmness  tempered  by  some  degree  of  de^ 
ceocy  and  respect.   His  reply  to  the  French  king  abound- 
ed with  that  acrimony  of  expression,  which  personal  rival- 
slup,  exasperated  by  the  memory  of  many  injuries  inflict* 
ed  aa  well  as  suffered,  naturally  suggests.   He  desired  the 
French  herald  to.  acquaint  his  sovereign,  that  he  would 
lieoceforth  coloiider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  pub- 
lic faith,  but  as  a  stranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity 
becoming  a  gentleman.      Francis,  too  high-spirited  to 
bear  such  an  imputation,  had  recourse  to  an  uncommon 
ciqiedient  in  order  to  vindicate  his  character.  He  instantly  i'rancii 
sent  back  the  herald  with  a  cartel  of  defiance,  in  whicb^^e  empe^ 
lie  gave  the  emperor  the  lie  in  form,  challenged  him  to''"'*  ^^  ^'' 
ffiagle  combat,  requiring  him  to  name  the  time  and  place  Lt.^""^ 
of  the  encounter,  and  the  weapons  with  which  he  chose  to    ' 
fight.   Charles,  as  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  rival  in  spirit 
or  bravery,  readily  accepted  the  challenge;  but,  after 
several  messages  concerning  the  arrangement  of  all  the  . 
*  Rym,  xiv,  ?00.    Herbert,  85.    Guic,  I.  xviii,  471. 
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jftooK  drcomttanoes  relative  to  the  eombat,  accompanidl  witb 
■  ^'  mtrtuat  reproaebesi  bonleriiig  on  the  most  indecent  icur« 
xi«^  rilitfy  all  theuglits  of  ikw  duel,  more  beeomittg  the  hetfoet 
of  romance  than  the  tijro  greatest  BMBarclM  of  their  agei 
were  entirely  laid  aside  K 
The  ^ffect  Xhe  example  of  tvro  persenages  so  Hlastmne  drew  sueli 
^omnt'ing  general  attrition,  and  capried  with  it  so  much  authority, 
^rVeiiT""  that  it  had  considerable  influence  in  produdog  a»  im» 
portent  change  in  raaonerB  all  over  Europe.  Duets,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  had  long  been  permitted  by 
the  laws  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  forming  a  part 
of  their  jurisprudence,  were  authorised  by  the  magistrate, 
on  many  occasions,  as  the  most  proper  method  of  tennhm* 
ting  questions  with  regard  to  property,  or  of  deciding  those 
which  respected  crimes,  ^t  single  combats  being  con* 
sidered  as  solemn  appeals  to  the  omniscienee  and  jvstiee  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  they  were  allowed  only  in  puMie 
GRuses,  according  to  the  preaeription  of  law,  and  carried 
on  in  a  jodicial  form.  Men  aooustomed  to  this  manner 
of  decisions  in  couets  of  justice,  were  naturally  led  to  apply 
it  to  personal'  and  private  quarrels.  Dueb)  which  at  ftrel 
could  be  appointed  by  the  civil  judge  alone^  were  fsught 
wtthoot  the  interposition  of  Us  authority,  and  in  eascalo 
which  the  laws  did  not  extend.  The  transaction  between 
Charles  and  Francis  strongly  oounlennneed  this  praelioe. 
Upon  every  affront,  or  injury,  whieh  seemed  totoockhi^ 
honour,  a  gentlenuin  thought  himself  entitled  .to  draw  hb 
sword,  and  to  call  on  hia  adversary  to  give  him  satisfise* 
tion.  Such  an  opinion  becoming  prevalent  among  men 
of  fierce  courage,  of  high  spirit,  and  of  rude  manners, 
when  offence  was  often  given  and  revenge  waa  always 
prompt,  pi'oduced  most  fatal  consequences.  Much  of  the 
best  bluod  in  Christendom  was  bhtd ;  many  osefiil  liven 
were  sacrificed ;  and,  at  some  periods,  war  itsetf  hath 
hardly  been  more  destructive  than  these  private  contests  of 
honour.  So  powerful,  however,  i»  the  donMnionol  faainony 
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Ihtt  DeMvor  lb«  termr  of  penai  laws,  nor  rererenee  for  re*  ^^^ 
ligioti,  have  been  aUe  entirelj  to  abolish  a  practice  ubo^  '  ^  ■' 
kMwn  among  the  ancknts,  and  not  justiiable  by  any 
])rineipal  of  reason ;  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted^  that  to  this  absurd  custom  we  must  ascribe  in 
iome  degree  the  extraordinary  gentleness  and  complaisance 
of  modern  manners,  and  that  respeetful  attention  of  one 
man  to  another,  which  at  present  render  the  social  in-^ 
tereonrses  of  life  far  more  agreeable  and  decent,  than 
among  the  most  civilised  nations  of  antiquity. 

While  tb^  two  monarchs  seemed  so  eager  to  terminate  Retreat  of 
their  qfoarrei  by  a  personal  combat,  Lautrec  continued  his^«.*ffip«- 
operations,  which  promised  to  be  more  decisive.    His  ar-^^ 
my,  which  was  now  increased  to  thirty-*five  thousand  men,  ^^'     ^ 
advanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples.    The  terror  ^  ^^*^'' 
of  their  approach,  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  and  the 
entreaties  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  prevailed  at  last  on  the 
imperial  troops,  though  with  difficulty,  to  quit  Rome,  of 
wbieh  they  biMl  kept  possession  during  ten  months.    But 
of  that  flomishing  army  which  bad  entered  the  dtj^ 
scarcely  one  half  remained ;  the  rest,  cut  off  by  the  plague^ 
or  wasted  by  diseases,  the  effects  of  their  inactivity,  in- 
tempersHice,  and  debauchery,  fell  victims  to  their  owa 
orimes"^,  Lautrec  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  attack  them 
ID  their  retreat  towards  the  Neapolitan  territories,  which 
would  have  finished  the  war  at  one  blow.    But  the  pru* 
deace  of  their  leaders  disappointed  all  his  measures,  and 
conducted  them  with  little  loss  to  Naples.    The  people  of 
that  kingdom,  extremely  impatient  to  takeoff  the  Spanish 
yoke,  received  the  French  with  open  arms,  wherever  the/ 
appeared  to  lake  possession ;  and,  Gaeta  and  Naples  ex* 
eepted,  hardly  any  place  of  importance  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  imperialists^   The  preservation  of  the  former 
was  owing  to  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  thstt  of  the 
lartiter  to  (he  presence  of  the  impertai  army.    Lautrec,  French 
liewever,  sat  down  before  Naples ;  but  finding  it  vain  to^^"<^ 
Chink  of  reducing  a  city  by  force  while  defended  py  ft 
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BOOK   ^hoie  army,  be  was  obliged  to  emploj  the  slower,  bM 
mi — '—  less  dangerous,  method  of  blockade ;  and  having  takes 
*^*^'     measures  which  appeared  to  him  effectual,  he  conidratlj 
assured  bis  master,  that  famine  woidd  soon  compel  the 
besieged  to  capitulate.     These  hopes  were  strongly  con* 
firmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous  attempt  made  by  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  recover  the  command  of  the  sea.   The 
galleys  of  Andrew  Doria,  under  the  oomnumd  of  his 
nephew  Fhilippino,  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
Moncada,  who  had  succeeded  Lannoy  in  the  vioeroyaky, 
rigged  out  a  number  of  galleys  superior  to  I)oria'*s,  man- 
n^  them  with  a  chosen  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  and 
going  on  board  himself,  together  with  the  marqub  del 
Guastu,  attacked  Fhilippino  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ve- 
netian and  French  fleets.     But  the  Genoese  admiral,  by 
his  superior  skill  in  naval  operations,  easily  triumphed 
pvet  the  valour  and  number  of  the  Spaniards.   The  vice- 
roy  was  killed,  most  of  his  fleet  destroyed,  and  Guasto^ 
with  many  officers  of  distinction,  being  taken  prisoners, 
were  put  on  board  the  captive  galleys,  and  seat  by  Philq»- 
pino  as  Sophies  of  his  victory  to  his  unde  ^ 
Circam.         Notwithstanding  this  flattering  prospect  of  success, 
seances      laaay  circunistances  concurred  to  frustrate  Lautrec^s  ex-* 
rettrd       pectations.    Clement,  though  he  always  acknowledged 
^^^.    his  being  indebted  to  Francis  for  the  recovery  of  his  liber- 
'  ty,  and  often  complained  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he 
had  met  with  from  the  emperor,  was  not  influenced  at  this 
jjuncture  by  principles  of  gratitude,  nor,  which  is  more 
extraordinary,  was  he  swayed  by  the  desire  of  revenge; 
His  past  misfortunes  rendered  him  more  cautious  than 
ever,  and  his  recollection  of  the  errors  which  be  had  com- 
mitted increased  the  natural  irresolution  of  hb  mind. 
While  he  amused  Francis  with  promises,  he  secretly  ne«> 
godated  with  Charles;  and  being  solicitous,  above  all 
things,  to  re-establish  his  family  in  Florence  with  their 
ancient  authority,  which  he  could  not  expect  from  Fran- 
cis, wiio  had  entered  into  strict  alliance  with  the  new 
f  Guic*  i,  six,  4S7.    P.  Heuter.  lib.  z.  c  2,  p.  S31. 
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republic,  he  leaned  rather  to  the  side  of  hia^n^my  than  book 
to  that  of  his  benefactor,  and  gave  Lautrec  no  assistance  :rsr'rj — r 
towards  carrying  on  his  operations.  The  Venetians,  view-  '^ 
ing  with  jeatousj  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  men 
intent  only  upon  recovering  such  maritime  towns  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  as  were  to  be  possessed  by  th^eir 
republic,  while  they  were  altogether  careless  about  the 
reduction  at  Naples,  on  which  the  success  of  the  common 
cause  depended  \  The  king  of  England,  instead  of  being 
aUe,  as  had  been  progected,  to  embarrass  the  emperor  by 
attacking  his  territories  in  die  Low  countrie|,  found  his 
subjects  so  averse  to  an  unnecessary  war,  which  would 
have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  nation,  that  in  order  to  silence 
their  clamours,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrections  ready 
to  break  out  among  them,  be  was  compelled  to  conclude 
a  truce  for  eight  months  with  the  governess  of  the  Nether- 
lands^. Francis  himself,  with  the  same  unpardonable  in* 
attention  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  guilty,  and  for 
whidi  he  had  suffered  so  severely,  neglected  to  make  pro- 
per remittances  to  Lautree  for  the  support  of  biff  army  ^» 

These  unexpected  events  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Revolt  of 
French,  discouraging  both  the  general  and  his  troc^;  n^T 
but  the  revolt  of  Andrew^  Doria  proved  a  fatal  Uow  to  France. 
all  their  measures.    That  gallant  officer,  the  citisen  of  a 
republic,  and  trained  up  frqm  bis  infancy  in  the  sea  ser«* 
vice,  retained  the  spirit  of  independence  natural  to  the 
former,  together  with  the  plain  liberal  manners  peculiar 
to  the  latter.  A  stranger  to  the  arts  of  submission  or  flat* 
tery  necessary  in  courts,  but  conscious  at  the  same  time 
of  his  own  merit  and  importance,  he  always  offered  his 
advice  with  freedom,  and  often  preferred  his  complaints 
and  remonstrances  with  boldness.   The  French  ministers, 
unaccustomed  to  such  liberties,  determined  to  ruin  a  man 
ivho  treated  them  with  so  little  deference ;  and  though 
7rancia  himself  had  a  just  sense  of  Dorians  services,  as  well 
0a  an  high  esteem  for  hb  character,  the  courtiers,  by  con* 

•  Guic.  1.  xix,  idl.  F  Herbert,  90.    Rymer,  14,  25S, 

^  Guic.  1.  XYiii,  47f. 
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^ioiiaUj  iiepriwintiDf  Um  as  a  mao  baogfatf,  iotraolaUe, 
iaod  imor^  9olic»l«u8  lo  aggraodise  himaeif  than  to  pro- 
maie  the  iolemts  of  Frsooa^  graduaUj  undamiaad  the 
feundationt  of  his  eredk,  and  fiUed  ike  king's  mmd  with 
fflspioioQ  and  dtatruat.    From  thence  proo^ded  several 
affironts  and  indignities  "put  upon  Doria.     His  appoint^ 
vents  were  not  regularly  paid;  his  advice,  even  in  na\*al 
affairs,  was  often  slighted ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  seise 
the  prisoners  taken  by  his  nephew  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Naples ;  all  which  be  bore  with  abundance  of  iM-humoiir. 
But  an  injury  ofbred  to  his  country  transported  him  be* 
yond  all  bounds  of  patience.     The  French  began  to  for- 
tify Savona,  to  clear  its  harbour,  and,  removing  thither 
some  braoobes  of  trade  carried  on  at  Genoa,  plainly  shew- 
ed that  they  intended  to  render  that  town,  which  had 
been  long  the  object  of  jealousy  and  hatred  toibe  Grenoese, 
their  rival  in  weaMi  and  commerce.    Doria,  animated 
with  a  patriotic  aeel  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his 
country,  remonstrated  against  this  in  the  highest  tone, 
not  wilbout  threats,  if  the  measure  were  mrt  instantly 
abandoned.    This  bokl  action,  aggravated  by  the  m^ice 
of  the  courtiers,  and  placed  in  the  most  odious  light,  irrt* 
tated  Francis  to  such  a  degree,  that  h^  oenimattded  Bar- 
besieux,  wliom  he  appointed  admiral  ot  the  Levant,  to 
sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the  French  fleet,  to  arrest  Ho- 
ria,  and  to  seize  his  gail^s.    This  rash  order,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  could  have  been  secured  only  by  the  roost 
profoand  secrecy,  was  coneeakd  with  so  little  ctspe,  tbat 
Doria  got  timely  intelligence  of  it,  and  retired  with  all 
his  galleys  to  a  place  of  safety.    Guasto,  his  prisoner, 
who  had  long  observed  and  fomented  his  growing  dis- 
content, and  had  often  aUnred  him,  by  magniioent  pro- 
mises, to  enter  into  the  empen>r*s  service,  laid  hold  on 
this  favourable  opportunity.    While  bis  indignation  and 
resentment  were  at  their  height,  he  prevailed  on  him  to 
dispatch  one  of  bis  dficers  to  die  imperial  court  wiHi  bis 
overtures  and  demands.    The  negociation  was  not  long ; 
Charles,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  ao  ac- 
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quttiiioii,  gffttnted  him  vhatever  Uraw  he  required.   Do*    BOOK 
ria  sent  bade  his  commiesion,  together  with  the  collar  of  ^b^i^b 
St  Michael,  to  Francis,  and  hoisting  the  ioiperiai  ooburs,     ^^^ 
sailed  with  all  his  galleys  towards  Naples,  not  to  block 
up  the  harbour  of  that  unhappy  city,  as  he  had  former- 
ly engaged,  but  to  bring  then  protection  and  deliver 
ance. 

His  airival  opened  the  conununieation  with  the  sea,wrctche4 
and  restored  plenty  in  Naples,  which  waa  now  reduced  ^jl^^'pl.^^^^ 
to  the  last  extremity;  and  the  French  having  lost  their  arm)  be- 
Bi^>eriority  at  sea,  were  soon  veduced  to  great  straits  fo^rl^^^ 
want  of  provisions.    The  prince  of  Orange,  who  succeed* 
ed  the  viceroy  in  the  command  of  the  imperial  army, 
shewed  himself,  by  his  prudent  tonduet,  worthy  of  that 
honour  which  his  good  fortune,  and  the  death  of  his  ge» 
ntrals,  had  twice  acquired  him.     Beloved  by  the  troops, 
who  remembering  the  prosperity  which  they  bad  enjoy- 
ed uQder  bis  command,  served  him  with  the  utmost  aLa* 
crity,  he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  harassingthe  enemy, 
and,  hy  continual  alarms  or  sallies,  fatigued  and  weak* 
ened  them  "*.    As  an  addition  to  aU  these  misfortunes,  the 
diseases  oommon  in  that  country  during  the  sultry  monthi 
began  to  break  out  among  the  French  troops.    The  pri* 
soners  communicated  to  them  the  pestilenee  which  the 
imperial  army  had  brought  to  Naples  from  Rome,  and 
it  raged  with  snch  violence,  that  few,  either  officers  or 
eoldiers,  escaped  the  infeotion.     Of  the  whole  army,  not 
fiMir  thousand  men,  a  number  hardly  sufficient  to  defend 
the  camp,  were  capable  of  doing  duty*;  and  baii^  now 
besieged  in  their  tunH  they  suffered  all  the  miseries  from 
which  the  imperialists  were  delivered*     Lautnec,  after 
struggling  long  with  so  many  disappoiiilnients  and  cala^ 
mities,  which  preyed  on  his-  tninA  at  the  same  time 
that  the  pestilence  wasted  his  body,  died,  lamenting  the^     ,^ 
negligence  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  infidelity  of  hie  al* 

'  Jovii  Hist  lib.  zxzvl,  p.  SI,  &c    Sigonil  ViU  Doriae,  p.  1139. 
BeUay,  114,  See. 
•ficllay,  117,to 
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BOOK  lies,  to  which  so  many  brave  men  bad  fallen  victimi^ 
III,  '  ,,  Bj  bis  death,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  other  generals^ 
^5^9,  i\^^  command  devolved  on  the  marquis  de  Saiuces,  aa 
Rat«e  the  officer*  altogether  unequal  to  such  a  trust.  He,  with  troops, 
^^'  no  less  dispirited  than  reduced,  retreated  in  disorder  to 
Aversa;  which  towa  being  invested  hj  the  prince  of 
Orange,  Saluces  was  under  the  necessity  of  consenting, 
that  be  himself  should  remam  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  his 
troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  colours,  give  up 
their  baggage,  ahd  march  under  a  guard  to  the  fiontiera 
of  Jb'rance.  By  this  ignominious  capitulation,  the  wretch- 
ed remains  of  the  French  army  were  saved ;  and  the  em* 
peror,  by  his  own  perseverance,  and  the  good  conduct 
of  his  generals,  acquirdd  once  more  the  superiority  ia 
Italy  •• 
Genoa  re-  The  loss  of  Genoa  followed  imnnediately  upon  the  roiii 
i^mr!^  of  the  army  in  Naples.  To  deliver  his  country  from  the 
dominion  of  foreigners  was  Dorians  highest  ambition,  and 
had  been  bis  principal  inducement  to  quit  the  service  of 
France,  and  enter  into  that  of  the  emperor.  A  most  fa^ 
vourable  opportunity  for  executing  this  honourable  enter* 
prise  now  presented  itself.  The  city  of  Genoa,  afflicted 
by  the  pestilence,  was  almost  deserted  by  its  inhabitants; 
the  French  garrison,  being  neither  regularly  paid  nor  re- 
cruited, was  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  nundber ;  Do- 
rians emissaries  found  that  such  of  the  citijEcns  as  remain- 
ed,  being  weary  alike  of  the  French  and  inqperial  yoke^ 
the  rigour  of  which  they  had  alternately  felt,  were  ready- 
to  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  to.  second  all  bis 
measures.  Things,  wearing  this  promiting  aspect,  he 
sailed  towards  th^.  coast  of  Grenoa ;  on  Jiis  approach  the 
-French  galleys  retired ;  a  small  body  of  men  which  lie 
landed  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  in  the  night- 
time; Trivulci,  the  French  governor,  with  his  feeble 
garrison,  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel,  and  Doria  took, 
s«pt.  IS.    possession  of  the  town  without  bloodshed  or  resistance* 

«P.  Heuter.  Borum  Auit.  lib.  x,  c.  S,  tSU 
"  BelUy,  117,  &c    Jovii  Hist.  lib.  S5,  S6. 
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WaDt  of  provisioBs  quiekly  obliged  Trivuici  to  capitu^*. 
late;  the  people,  eager  to  abolish  sodi  an  odious  monu-; 
ment  of  their  servitude,  ran  together  with  a  tumultuous     '^^^' 
violence,  and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

It  was  now  in  Dorians  power  to  have  rendered  himself  Dhimer- 
the  sovereign  of  his  country,  which  he  had  so  happily  ?^^^  ?"" 
delivered  from  oppression.  The  fame  of  his  former  ac-Doria. 
tions,  the  success  of  his  present  attempt,  the  attachment 
of  his  friends,  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,,  together 
with  the  support  of  the  emperor,  all  conspired  to  facili- 
tate his  attaining  the  supreme  authority,  and  invited  him 
to  lay  hold  of  it.  But,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  ^ 
there  are  few  examples,  he  sacrificed  all  thoughts  of  ag« 
grandiaing  himself  to  the  virtuous  satisfaction  of  esta- 
blishing liberty  in  his  country,  the  highest  object  at  which 
ambition  can  aim.  Having  assembled  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  in  the  court^  before  his  palace,  he  assured 
them,  that  the  happiness  of  seeing  them  once  more  in 
possession  of  freedom  was  to  him  a  full  reward  for  all  his 
services ;  that,  mor£  delighted  with  the  name  of  citizen 
than  of  sovereign,  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  or  power 
above  his  equals ;  but  remitted  entirely  to  them  the  right 
of  settling  what  form  of  government  they  would  now 
choose  to  be  establbhed  among  them.  The  people  listen- 
ed to  him  with  tears  of  admiration  and  of  joy.  Twelve 
persons  were  elected  to  new-model  the  constitution  of  the 
republic.  The  influence  of  Dorians  virtue  and  example 
oommunicated  itself  to  his  countrymen ;  the  factions  which 
had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state  seemed  to  be  forgot-  ^ 
ten ;  prudent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their  re^ 
viving ;  and  the  same  form  of  government  which  has  sub- 
sisted with  little  variation  since  that  time  in  .Genoa,  was 
established  with  universal  applause.  Doria  lived  to  a 
great  age,  beloved,  respected,  and  honoured  by  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and,  adhering  uniformly  to  his  professions  of 
nuNleration,  without  arrogating  any  thing  unbecoming  a 
private  citizen,  he  preserved  a  great  ascendant  over  the 
councils  of  the  republic,  which  owed  its  being  to  his  go*- 
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Book  nerositj.    The  mitboritj  whieb  be  possessed  was  mere 
II      '      <i«>*»^-i-^  as  well  as  moi^  satisfactorT-,  than  that  derived 
^^^^'    from  soTereigntj;  a  dofuimin  foonded  in  love  and  in 
gratitude ;  and  opbeld  by  veneration  for  his  virtoes,  not 
bj  the  dread  of  his  powen  His  memory  is  still  reverenced 
1^  the  Genoese,  and  he  is  dislingai^ad  in  their  public 
monttments^andcelebri^ed  in  the  works  of  their  historians, 
by  the  most  honoorable  of  aU  appellatioos,  Thefatiur  of 
kk  country^  4ind  the  re^arer  ofiu  Ukeriy\ 
,^,^.        Franeis,  in  order  to  recover  the  repotation  of  his  arms, 
Operauoni  discredited  by  so  many  losses,  nMde  new  efforts  in  the 
b^.       Milanese.     But  the  count  of  St  Fot,  a  rash  and  inexpe- 
rienced officer  to  whom  he  gave  the  eottimand,  was  no 
matcli  for  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  ablest  of  the  imperial 
generals.    He,  by  his  superior  skill  in  war,  cbecked,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  the  brisk  but  ilUconcerted  motions  ^  the 
French ;  and,  though  so  infirpn  himself  that  he  was  carried 
constantly  in  a  litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  occasion 
required,  no  less  in  activity  than  in  prudence.     "Bf  an 
unexpected   march    he  surprised,   defeated,    and   took 
prisoner  the  count  of  St  Pol,  ruining  the  French  army 
in  the  Milanese  as  entirely  as  the  {Irince  of  Orange  had 
ruined  that  which  besieged  Naples  y. 

Amidst  these   vigorous  operations   in  the  fields 

t\llTh^    P*^y  discovered  an  impatient  desire  of  peace,  and 

twe^n        tinual  negociations  were  carried  on  for  that  purpose.  The 

ana  Fran-  French  king,  diseouraged  and  alm<»8t  exhausted  by  ao 

^'*'  many  unsnccessful  enterprises,  was  reduced  now  to-think 

of  obtaining  the- release  of  his  sons  by  eoncessions,  not  by 

the  terror  of  his  arms.    The  pope  hoped  to  recover  by  a 

treaty  whatever  be  had  lost  in  the  war.     The  emperor, 

notwithstanding  the  advantages   which   he  had  gatned, 

had  many  reasons  to  make  him  wish  for  an  aceonunoda. 

tion.     Solyman,  having  over-run  Hungary,  was  ready  to 

>  Guic.  1.  six,  p.  498.     Slgonii  Vita  DoriiD,  p.  1146.    /ovli  HisL  Bb. 

xxvi»  p.  3G,  6cc. 

>  Guic.  I.  xix,  p.  520.    P.  Heuter.  Ber.  Austr.  lib.  :c,  c,  3,  {».  WSL 
MeiA«  dc  Bellay,  121. 
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force  of  the  east  The  reEMrmatioa  gaining  ground  daily" 
in  Germeoj,  tb«  prinoea  who  fa¥oiii>ed  it  had  entered  ^ 
into  a  confederacy  wbicfa  Charleti  thought  daogeroua  to 
the  tran^niUit  J  of  the  empire.  The  Spamcda  murmured 
at  a  war  of  such  unusual  lengthy  the  weight  of  which 
rested  chiefly  on  them.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the 
empenw^s  ^[^aligins  far  exceeded  what  his  revenues  could 
suf^KHt ;  his  suoeess  hitherto  had  been  owing  chiefly  to 
his  own  good  fntuneb  and  to  the  abUiti^  of  his.generals; 
nor  oould  he  flatter  himself  that-  they,  with  troops  desti. 
tttte  of  every  thing  necesssry,  would  always  triumph  over 
enemies  stiU  in  a  cemdition  to  renew  their  attacks.  All 
parties^  however,,  were  at  equal  paina  to  conceal  or  to 
diaseniUe  their  real  sentiments.  The  emperor,  tluut  his 
inability  to  carry  oa  the  way  mi^lit  not  be  suspected,  in* 
sisted  on  high  terms^  in  t^  tocie  of  a  conqueror.  The 
pope,  solidtous  not  to  lose  hia  pisesent  allies  before  ho 
'  cwie  to  any  agreement  with  Charles,  continued  to  make 
a  thousand  protestaliooa  of  fidelity  to  the  former,  while 
be  privately  nc^nociated  with  the  latter.  Francvi,  afraid 
that  his  confederates  might  prei^ent  him,  by  treating  for 
themselves  with  the  emperor,  ha4  recourse  to  many  dis« 
honouxnbk  artifices*  in  oi^d^r  to  tMm  their  attention  from 
the  measures  which  he  win  taking  toac^ust  aU  differences 
with  his  rival. 

In  this  sitwAtion  of  affairs,  when  all  the  contending 
powers  wished  for  peace,  but  durst  not  venture  too  hastil j 
OA the st^a necessary  for  attainiBg  it^twojadies  undertook 
ta  prof^re  this  blessing,  so  much  desired  by  all  Europe^Maf. 
These  were  Margaret  of  Austria,  duchess-dowager  of 
9avoy,  the  emperorV  aunt,  and  Louise,  Francises  mother. 
They  agreed  on  an  interview  at  Cambray,  and  being 
lodged  kK  two  joining  houoes,  between  which  a  com- 
munication was  opeaad,  met  together  without  ceremony 
or  observation,  and  held  daily  conferences,  to  which  xm 
person  whatever  was  admitted.  As  both  were  profoundly, 
skilled  in  business,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secrets 

VOL.  V.  3  K  nn^nin]^ 
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^^^    of  their  respective  courts,  and  possessed  with  perfect  confix 
-Si  dence  in  each  other,  they  soon  made  great  progress  towards 


'^^^'  a  final  accommodation ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  all  the 
confederates  waited  in  anxious  suspense,  to  know  their 
fate,  the  determination  of  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  those  illustrious  negociators  '. 
Separate  '  But,  whatever  diligence  they  used  to  hasten  forward 
twcci.  !*h'  a  general  peace,  the  pope  had  the  address  and  industry 
pop.  and  to  get  the  start  of  his  allies,  by  concluding  at  Barcelona 
June  ao.  a  particular  treaty  for  himself.  The  emperor,  impatient 
to  visit  Italy  in  his  way  to  Germany,  and  desirous  of  re- 
establishing tranquillity  in  the  one  country  before  he  at- 
tempted to  compose  the  disorders  which  abounded  in  the 
other,  found  it  necessary  to  secure  at  least  one  alliance 
among  the  Italian  states  on  which  he  mig^t  depend. 
That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it  with  unwearied  im- 
portunity, seemed  more  proper  than  any  other.  Charles 
being  extremely  solicitous  to  make  some  reparation  for 
the  insults  whickhe  had  offered  to  the  sacred  character  of 
the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  offences  by  new  moit, 
granted  Clement,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfortunes, 
terms  more  favourable  than  he  could  have  expected  after 
a  continued  series  of  success.  Among  other  articles  he 
engaged  to  restore  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical state ;  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Me- 
dici in  Florence ;  to  give  his  natural  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Alexander,  the  head  of  that  family ;  and  ta  put 
it  in  the  pope's  power  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of 
Sfor^a,  and  the  possession  of  the  Milanese.  In  return  for 
these  ample  concessions,  Clement  gave  the  emperor  tbe 
investiture  of  Naples,  without  the  reserve  of  any  tribute 
but  the  present  of  a  white  steed,  in  acknowledgement  of 
his  sovereignty  ;  absolved  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
assaulting  and  plundering  Rome,  and  permitted  Charles 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourth  of  the  eocie- 
siastical  revenues  throughout  their  dominions  ^ 

«  p.  Heuter.  Rer.  Auatr.  lib.  x,  c.  3,  183.     Mem.  de  Ballay,  p.  122. 
•  Guic.  1.  xix,  6t9. 
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The  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  negocia-   book 
tions  at  Cambray,  and  brought  Margaret  and  Louise  to  mb 

an  immediate  agreement.     The  treaty  of  Madrid  served  .^,„y^f ,. 
as  the  basis  of  that  which  they  concluded ;    the  latter  '  ^c    f 
being  intended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former.  The   "^Z-JJ 
chief  articles  were,  that  the  emperor  should  not,  for  the  Cnricaand 
present,  demand  the  restitution  of  Burgundy,  reserving, 
however  in  full  force  his  rights  and  pretensions  to  that 
duchy ;  that  Francis  should  pay  two  millions  of  crowns 
as  the  ransom  of  his  sons,  and,  before  they  were  set  at 
libepty,  should  restore  such  towns  as  he  still  hekl  in  the 
Milanese ;  that  he  should  resign  his  pretensions  to  the 
sovereignty  oi  Flanders  and  of  Artois ;  tliat  he  should 
renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples,  Milan,  Geniia, 
and  every  other  place  beyond  the  Alps;  that  he  sliuuld 
immediatdjconsumBKitethe'marriage  concluded  between 
him  and  the  eniperor''s  sister  Bleanora^ 

Thus  Francis,  chiefly  from  his  impatience  to  procure  A<Nama- 
liberty  to  hn  sons,  sacrificed  every  thing  which  had  at'^'^'^^^"'' 
lirst  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  or  which  had  induced  ror/^^^ 
him,  by  continuing  hostilities  during  nine  successive  cam- 
paigns, to  protract  the  war  to  a  length  hardly  known  in 
Europe  before,  the  establishment  of  standing  armies  and 
the  imposition  of  exorbitant  taxes  became  universal. 
The  emperor  by  this  treaty  was  rendered  sole  arbiter 
of  the  fate  of  Italy ;  he  delivered  his  territories  in  the 
Netherlands  from  an  unpleasant  badge  of  subjection;  and, 
after  having  baffled  his  rival  in  the  field,  he  prescribed 
to  him  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  different  conduct 
and  spirit  with,  which  the  two  raonarchs  carried  on  the 
operations  of  war,  led  naturally  to  such  an  issue  of  it. 
Charles,  inclined  by  temper,  as  well  as  obliged  by  his 
situation,  concerted  all  his  schemes  with  caution,  pur- 
sued them  with  perseverance,  and,  observing  circum- 
stances and  events  with  attention,  let  none  escape  that 
£ould  be  improved  to  advantage.    Francis,  more  enter- 

^  p.  Heuter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib.  x»  c.  3,  p.  234«     Sandov.   Hut«  dell 
Kmpcr.  Car.  V.  ii,  29. 
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^<^OK  prutog  tliaivsteadj,  undertook  great  designs  with  warmth, 
issfiSB»bui  often  execnted  them  with  remissness ;  and»  dhretted 
>isy«  '1^  i,J3  pleasures,  or  deceived  by  bis  favourites,  he  lost 
on  several  occ^mobs  the  nsost  ^romiaing  opportunities  of 
suecess.  Nor  had  the  character  of  the  two  rivals  them* 
selves  greater  inihienoe  on  the  opemtioas  of  war  than  the 
opposite  qualitMs  of  the  ,generak  whom  they  employed. 
Among  the  imperialMtSy  valour  tempered  with  pmdenoe ; 
fertility  of  invention,  aided  by  experience;  discermaseot 
•to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies;  a  pn>videiit 
sagacity  in  oondncting  their  own  meesuma;  in  a  word, 
all  the  talents  which  form  great  conunanders  and  ensure 
victory  were  coBBptouous.  Ammig  the  French,  tliese 
qualities  were  either  wantikig,  or  the  vmy  neverse  of  tiiem 
abounded ;  nor  could  they  boaat.  of  one  mnn  (onless  w« 
except  LautreCy  who  was  always  unfoctunate),  that 
equalled  the  merit  of  Pescara,  Ley vn,  Guaato,  the  prinoe 
of  Orange,  and  other  leaders  whom  Gharies  had  to  set  in 
opposition  to  them.  Bourbon,  Iftoron^,  Deria,  who,  faj 
their  abilities  and  conduct^  might  have  been  capaUe  of 
balandng  the  superiority  which  tlie  imperialisla  had  nCi* 
quired,  were  induced  to  abandon  the  service  of  France^ 
by  the  oareleasness  of  the  king  and  the  malieeor  injustioe 
of  hia  counsellors ;  and  tlie  most  fatal  bbws  given  to 
France,  dnriag  the  progress  of  the  war,  prooeedod  firom 
.  the  despair  and  resentment  'Of  those  three  perscms. 
BUho-  The  hard  conditions  to  which  Franoia  was  obliged  to 

Frlnci '*  ^"^  submit  werc  not  the  most  afflictmg  circnaaatancea  to  Urn 
in  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  0e  lost  his  reputation  and 
the  confidence  of  all  Europe,  by  ahaadeoing  hia  aWes  ia 
his  rival.  Unwilling  to  enter  snto  the  details  smoassary 
ior  adjusting  their  tinterests,  or  afraid  that  whaleaer  he 
-claimed  for  them  must  have  been  purahaaed  by  {srthar 
cottcesiiions  on  hia  own  part,  he  gave  them  up  in  a  body; 
and,  Kttbout  the  least  provision  in  their  behalf,  tefk  iJbe 
Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Fcmra,  together 
with  such  of  the  Neapolitan  barons  as  had  joined  hia 
army,  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperor.    They  exdaimed 
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loudly  agftinit  this  base  tnd  perfidi<»a8  aetioo,  of  whtck    book 
Francis  bimseif  was  so  much  asfaamed,  that  ia  m*d«-  to  ■ 


avoid  the  pain  of  hearing  from  their  ambassadors  the  re«  ^^^^' 
proachei  which  he  justly  merited,  it  was  some  time  be* 
fore  he  would  consent  to  allow  them  an  audience.  Charles, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  attentiTe  to  the  interest  of  every 
person  who  had  adhered  to  him ;  the  rights  of  some  of 
his  Flemiab  subjects,  who  had  estates  or  pretensions  in 
FiBDoe,  were  secured ;  one  article  was  inserted,  obliging 
Franeia  to  restore  the  blood  and  memory  of  the  constable 
Bourbon,  and  to  grant  his  heirs  the  possession  of  bis 
holds,  which  had  been  forfeited ;  another,  by ^which  in- 
demiufication- was  stipulated  for  those.  French  gentlemen 
who  bad  accompanied  Bourbon  in  bis  exile  ^.  This  ooon 
duct»  kudable  in  itself,  and  placed  in  the  most  striking 
light.by  a  comparison  with  that  of  Francis,  gained  Charles 
as  much  esteem  as  the  success  of  his  arms  had  acquired 
htm  glory. 

Francis  did  not  treat  the  king  of  £ngland  with  thcji^^    ^^ 
same  neglect  as  his  other  allies.  He  communicated  to  him  quiescet  in 
all  the  steps  of  bis  negociation  at  Cambray,  and  luckily"' 
found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  which  left  him  nochoice, 
but  to  approve  implicitly  of  his  measures,  and  to  concur 
with  then.    Henry  had  been  soliciting  the  pope  for  some  His  scheme 
time,  iQ  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Ara-^^  *^'"S  ^*' 
gon  his  queen.  *  Several  motives  combined  m  promptmgfuom  his 
the  king  to  wege  his  suit.     As  he  was  powerfully  influ*^"^'*^" 
enced,  at  some  seasons,  by  religious  connderations,  he  ea« 
tertained  many  scruples  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  his 
marriage  with  his  brother^s  widow ;  his  affections  had  long 
been  estranged  from  the  queen,  who  was  older  Uuui  l»im« 
self,  and  had  lost  all  the  charms  which  she  possessed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  her  life ;  he  was  passionately  desirous  of 
having  male  issue ;  Wolsey  artfully  fortified  his  scruples 
and  encouraged  his  hopes,  that  he  might  widen  the  breach 
between  him  and  the  emperor,  Catharine's  nephew ;  and* 
what  was  more  forcible,  perhaps,  in  its  operations  than  all 

*  Guic.  L  xiz,  StS,    P.  Heater.  Rer.  Auttr.  lib.  z,  c  4,  p.  235. 
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BOOK    these  united,  the  kinrg  had  conceived  a  vicdent  love  for  the 
^^a^ celebrated  Ann  fioleya,4i  young  lady  of  great  beauty^  and 


1529-  of  greater  acGompUahments,  whom,  as  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  gain  heron  other  Imtds,  he  determined  to  raise  to 
the  throne.  The  papal  authority  had  often  been  interposed 
to  grant  divorces  for  reasons  less  specious  than  those  which 
Henry  produced.  When  the  matter  was  first  proposed 
to  Clement,  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  as  his  hopes  of  recovering  liberty  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  king  of  England,  and  his  ally  of  France,  he 
expressed  the  warmest  inclination  to  gratify  him.  But  no 
sooner  was  he  set  free  than  he  discovered  other  9eatiments. 
Charles,  who  espoused  the  protection  of  his  aunt  with  zeal 
inflamed  by  resentment,  alarmed  the  pope  on  the  one  band 
with  threats,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  timid 
mind ;  and  allured  him  on  the  other  with  those  promises 
in  favour  of  his  family  which  he  afterwards  accomplished. 
Upon  the  prospect  of  these,  Clement  not  only  foi^t  all 
bis  obligations  to  Henry,  but  ventured  to  endanger  the 
interest  of  the  Romish  religion  in  England,  and  to  run  the 
risk  of  alienating  that  kingdom  for  ever  from  the  obedience 
of  the  papal  see.  After  amusing  Henry  during  two  years, 
with  all  the  subtleties  and  chicane  which  the  court  of 
Rome  can  so  dexterously  employ  to  prptivct  or  defeat  any 
cause ;  after  displaying  the  whole  extent  of  his  ambiguous 
and  deceitful  policy,  the  intricacies  of  which  the  English 
historians,  to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  have  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  trace  and  unravel ;  he,  at  last,  recalled  the 
powers  of  the  delegates,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  judge 
in  the  point,  advocated  thecause  to  Rome,  leaving  the  king 
no  other  hope  of  obtaining  a  divorce  but  from  the  personal 
decision  of  the  pope  himself.  As  Clement  was  now  in 
strict  alliance  with  the  emperor,  who  had  purchased  his 
friendship  by  the  exorbitant  concessions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  Henry  despaired  of  procuring  any  sentence 
from  the  former  but  what  was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His 
honour,  however,  and  passions  concurred  in  preventing 
him  from  rehnquishing  his  scheme  of  a  divorce^  which 
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he  determtaed  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at  any    book 
rate  ;  and  the  continuance  of  Francis's  friendship  being  ^^.J-^s;^ 
necessary  to  counterbalance  the  emperor's  power,  he,  in     '^*^' 
ordec  to  secure  that,  not  only  offereil  no  remonstrances 
against  the  total  neglect  of  their  allies  in  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  but  made  Francis  the  present  of  a  large  sum, 
as  a  brotherly  contribution  towards  the  payment  of  the 
ransom  for  his  sens  ^. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the  em-  ^"g-  '>• 
peror  landed  in  Italy  with  a  numerous  train  of  the  Spanish  ror^rLts 
nobility,  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  He  left  the'^^^^** 
goTernment  of  Spain,  during  his  absence,  to  the  empress 
Isabella.  By  his  long  residence  in  that  country,  he  had 
acquired  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
people,  that  he  could. perfectly  accommodate  the  maxims 
of  his  government  to  their  genius.  He  could  even  assume, 
upon  some  occasions,  such  popular  manners,  as  gained 
wonderfully  upon  the  Spaniards.  A  striking  instance  of 
his  disposition  to  gratify  them  had  occurred  a  few  days 
before  he  embarked  fdr  Italy ;  be  was  to  make  his  public 
entry  into  the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  some  doubts  having 
arisen  among  the  inhabitants,  whether  they  should  receive 
him  as  emperor,  or  as  count  of  Barcelona,  Charles  in- 
stantly decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  declaring  that  he 
was  more  pjroud  of  that  ancient  title  than  of  his  imperial 
crown.  Soothed  with  this  flattering  expression  of  his  re^ 
gard,  the  citizens  welcomed  him  with  acclamations  of  joy, 
and  the  states  of  the  province  swore  allegiance  to  his  son 
Philip,  as  heir  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  similar 
'  oath  had  been  taken  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  with 
equal  satisfaction  ^. 

The  emperor  a|q>eared  in  Italy  with  the  pomp  and 
power  of  a  conqueror.  Ambassadors  from  all  the  princes 
and  states  of  that  country  attended  his  court,  waiting  to 
receive  his  decision  with  regard  to  their  fate.  At  Genoa, 
where  he  first  landed,  he  was  received  with  the  acclanui- 


••  Herbert.     Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  122. 
«  SanuoT.  iiy  p.    0.    Ferrer,  fcx,  11€. 
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^^^    tions  dae  lo  the  proteetor  ef  their  liberties.     Hftving  ho- 
*■  noured  Doria  with  many  marks  of  distinctioo,  and  be- 
stowed on  the  republic  several  new  privileges,  be  proeeed- 
ed  to  Bologna,  the  place  fixed  upon  for  his  interview  with 
Nov.  5.      the  pope.      He  affected  to  unite  in  bis  public  entry  into 
that  city  the  state  and  majesty  that  suited  an  emperor, 
with  the  humility  becoming  an  obedient  son  of  the  church; 
and  while  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  veteran  soldiers, 
able  to  give  law  to  all  Italy,  he  kneeled  dowo  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  that  very  pope  whom  he  had  so  lately  detained  a 
prisoner.   The  Italians,  after  suffering  so  much  from  the 
ferocity  and  licentiousness  of  his  armies,  and  after  having 
^  been  long  accustomed  to  form,  in  their  imaginatioiiy  a 
picture  of  Charles  which  bore  some  resembkuioe  to  that  of 
the  barbarous  monarchs  of  the  Goths  or  Huns  who  had 
formerly  afflicted  their  country  with  like  calamities,  were 
surprised  to  see  a  prince  of  a  graceful  appeartoce,  aflhUe 
and  courteous  in  bis  deportment,  of  regular  manners,  and 
of  exemplary  attention  to  all  the  offices  of  religion'.  They 
were  still  more  astonished  when  he  dettted  all  the  oaBcema 
of  the  princes  and  states  which  now  depended  on  him, 
with  a  'degree  of  moderation  and  equity  much  beyond 
what  they  had  expected. 
Hit  niode-      Charles  h  imsdf ,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain,  far  from  in* 
themiHifet  ^^^^^^S  ^^  S^^^  ^7  ^^^^  extraordinary  proof  of  hit  seif-do* 
ol  it.         nial,  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to  avail  hiassetf  to  the  ut- 
most of  the  superiority  which  hehad  acquired  in  Italy.  But 
various  circumstances  concurred  in  pointing  out  the  aeces- 
uty  of  pursuinga  very  different  coarse.  The  progress  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,  who,  after  over-runsing  Hungary,  had 
S*P^  13*    penetrated  into  Austria,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  with  an 
army  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  loudly  call- 
ed upon  him  to  collect  his  whole  force  to  oppose  that  tor- 
rent ;  and  though  the  valour  of  the  Grermans,  the  prudent 
•ct.  15.     conduct  of  Ferdinand,  together  with  the  treachery  ot  the 
visier,  soon  obliged  Solymaa  to  abandon  that  enterprise 
with  disgrace  and  loss,  the  religious  disorders  still  grow- 

'  Sandov.  Hlgt.  dcU  Emiv  Carl.;v,  li»  iOb  5S.  fte. 
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tug  in  Gkrmaiij,  rendered  the  presence  of  the  eaqieror    ^^^ 

highly  necetssry  there  ^.    The  Florentines,  instead  ^f r 

girtng  their  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Me-     '^^^ 
did,  which  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  the  empennr 
had  bovnd  himseif  to  procure,  were  preparing  to  defevd 
their  liberty  by  force  of  arms ;  the  preparations  for  his 
journey  had  inrolTcd  him  in  unusual  expenses ;  and  on 
this,  as  weH  as  many  other  occasions,  the  multiplicity  of 
his  affairs,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  his  rcTenues, 
obliged  him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless 
ambition  was  apt  to  form,  and  to  forego  present  and  cer* 
tain  advantages,  that  he  might  guard  against  more  remote 
but  unavoidable  dangers.     Charles,  from  all  these  consi- 
derations, finding  it  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  mode^ 
ration,  acted  his  part  with  a  good  grace.     He  admitted 
SfcM-ca  into  his  presence,  and  not  only  gave  him  a  full  par- 
don of  iall  past  offences,  but  granted  him  the  investiture  of 
the  duchy,  together  with  his  niece,  the  king  of  Denmark^s 
daughter,  in  marriage.    He  allowed  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
to  keep  possession  of  all  his  dominions,  adjusting  the 
points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the  pope  with  an  im- 
partiality not  very  agreeable  to  the  latter.     He  came  to 
a  final  accommodation  with  the  Venetians,  upon  the  rea- 
sonable condition  of  their  restoring  whatever  they  bad 
usurped  during  the  late  war  either  in  the  Neapolitan  or 
papal  territories.     In  return  for  so  many  concessions,  he 
exacted  considerable  sums  from  each  of  the  powers  with 
whom  he  treated,  which  they  paid  without  reluctance, 
and  which  afforded  him  the  means  of  proceeding  on  his 
journey  towards  Germany  with  a  magnificence  suitable 
to  his  dignity  ^ 

These  treaties,  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Italy  after     ^S3^* 
a  tedious  war,  the  calamities  of  which  had  chiefly  affect- ij^c^ the 
ed  that  country,  were  published  at  Bologna  with  great  ^^i^^*^^^ 
solemnity  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  one  thousand  five  dtci  in  fil- 
hundred  and  thirty,  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of ''^^^ 
the  people,  applauding  the  emperor,  to  whose  moderation 

«  SleidftD,  121.    Guic.  L  xz,  55a  ^  Sondov.  U.  55,  &c 
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^K  and  gtaerasity  they  ascribed  the  btessiogt  of  peace  which 
j^s=sis=, they  had  so  long  desired.  The  Florentines  alone  did  not 
^^^^  partake  of  this  general  joy.  Animated  with  a  seal  for 
liberty  more  laudable  than  prudent,  they  determined  to 
oppose  the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  The  imperial  army 
bad  already  entered  their  territories,  and  formed  the  siege 
of  their  capital.  But  though  deserted  by  all  their  allies, 
and  left  without  any  hope  of  succour,  they  defended  them- 
•elves  many  months  with  an  obstinate  valour,  worthy  c»f 
better  sucoess ;  and  even  when  they  surrendered^  they  ob- 
tained a  capitulation  which  gave  them  hopes  of  securing 
some  remains  of  their  liberty.  But  the  emperor,  from  his 
desire  to  gratify  the  pope,  frustrated  all  their  expectations, 
and  abolishing  their  ancient  form  of  government,  raiaed 
Alexander  di  Medici  to  the  same  absolute  dominion  over 
that  state  which  his  family  have  retained  to  the  present 
times.  Pbilibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orange,  the  impe- 
rial general,  was  killed  during  this  siege.  His  estate  and 
titles  descended  to  his  sister  Claude  de  Chalops,  who  was 
married  to  Ben6,  count  of  Nassau  and  she  transmitted  to 
ber  posterity  of  the  ho^se  of  Nassau  the  title  of  princes 
of  Orange^  which,  by  their  superior  talents  and  vakmra 
^hey  have  rendeied  so  illustrious^. 

« Gulj:.  I.  «,  p.  Ml,  &c  p.  Hcuter.  Rer.  Auatr.  L  li,  c.  i,  jk  tSe. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOTE  1.  p.  3. 


The  constenuttion  of  the  Britons,  idien  invade  by  the 
Inlets  and  Caledonians,  after  the  Homan  legiona  were  called 
out  of  the  island,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  de^ 
basement  to  which  the  human  mind  was  reduced  by  long 
servitude  under  the  Romans.  In  their  supplicatory  letter  to 
^tius,  which  they  call  the  Groans  of  Britainy^*^  We  know 
not,'  say  they,  *  which  way  to  turn  us.  The  barbarians  drive 
us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  forces  us  back  on  the  barbarians ; 
between  which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  either 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or  to  be  Slain  by  the  SwonL' 
Histor.  Gikle  ap.  Gale,  Hist  Britan.  script,  p.  o.  One  can 
hardly  believe  this  dastardly  race  to  be  the  descendants  of 
that  gallant  people  who  repulsed  Cssar,  and  defended  their 
liberty  so  long  against  the  Roman  arms^ 

NOTE  U.  p.  3. 

The  barbarous  natfons  were  not  only  illiterate,  but  regafd*' 
ed  literature  with  contempt.  They  found  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  provinces  in  the  empire  sunk  in  efeminacy,  and  averse 
to  war.  Such  a  character  was  the  object  of  scorn  to  an  high<^ 
spirited  and  gallant  race  of  men.  *  When  we  would  brand 
an  enemy,'  says  Liutprandus^  *  with  the  most  disgraceful  and 
contumelious  appellation,  we  call  him  a  Roman :  hoc  solo,  id 
est  Romani  nomine,  quicquid  ignobilitatis,  quicquid  ttmiditati^ 
quicquid  avaritie,  quicquid  luxuris,  quicquid  mendacii,  m* 
mo  quicquid  vitiorum  est  comprehendentes.'  Liutprandi 
Legatio  i^iud  Murat«  script«*i  Italic,  vojL  ii,  pars  ),  p«  481* 
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4^2  PROOFS  Xdn  ILLUSTRATIOHS. 

This  degeneracy  of  maiuieray  illiterate  baribariant  imimlid  tfiv" 
their  love  of  learning.  Even  after  they  lettled  ia  the  cooa- 
tries  which  they  had  conquered,  they  would  not  permit  their 
children  to  be  instructed  in  any  science ;  *  Ibr/  said  they, 
'  instruction  in  the  sciences  tends  to  corrupt,  enervate,  and 
depress  the  mind ;  and  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to  trem- 
ble under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue,  will  never  look  on  a  sword 
or  sv^^r  with  an  undaunted  eye.'  Procop.  de  bello  Gotfaor. 
)tb.  i,  p.  4,  ap.  scrip.  Byz.  edit.  Venet.  vol.  i.  A  considerable 
number  of  years  elapsed,  before  nations  so  rude,  a»d  so  un- 
willing to  learn,  could  produce  historians  capable  of  recoid- 
ing  their  transactions,  or  of  describing  their  maoners  and  in- 
stitutions. By  that  time  the  memory  of  their  ancient  condi- 
tion was  in  a  great  measare  lost,  and  few  monuments  remain- 
ed to  guide  their  first  writers  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  it 
If  one  expects  to  receive  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
manners  dnd  laws  of  the  Goths,  Lombards,  or  Franks,  duriag 
.their  residence  in  those  countries  where  they  were  originally 
seated,  from  Jornandes,  Paulus  Warnefridus,  or  Gregory  of 
Tours,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  historians  of  tbete 
people,  he  will  be  misendily  disappointed.  Whatever  inper- 
fect  knowledge  has  been  conveyed  to  us  of  their  ancient  state, 
we  owe  not  to  their  own  writers,  but  to  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man historians. 


NOTE  m.  p.  4k 

A  ciRCUMSTAMCB,  related  by  Priscus  in  hit  History  of  the 
embasi»v  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Hums,  gives  a  ttrikiog  view  ef 
the  enthusiastic  passion  for  war  which  prevailed  aasong  the 
barbarous^  nations*  When  the  entertainment  to  which  that 
fierce  conqueror  admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors  was  ended, 
two  Scythians  advanced  towards  Attila,  and  recited  a  poem, 
in  which  they  celebrated  his  victories  and  military  virtues. 
All  the  Huns  fixed  their  eyes'  with  attention  on  the  bards^ 
Some  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  verses ;  others  remem- 
bering their  own  battles  and  exploits,  exulted  with  joy;  whfle 
Sttch  as  were  become  teeble  through  age,  burnt  out  into  tears, 
bewailing  the  decay  of  their  vigour,  and  the  state  of  inactivi- 
t}  lit  wliich  they  w«;re  now  obliged  to  remain.  Excerpts  ex 
historia  I'rttoi  Khetojris  ap.  Byaant«  Hist  script.  v«l.  i.  pt.  4& 


NOTE  IV.  p.  9. 

A  BBiUBKABLK  GOBfimiation  of  both  parts  of  this  reaaoB- 
iog  ocouif  uk  the  history  of  Kagbutfl.  Tba  flaxoas  canM  ca 
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the  €OiM|iiest  of  that  coantry  with  the  same  destructive  spirit 
which  distinguished  the  other  barbarous  natioos.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britain  were  either  exterminatedy  or  forced  to 
take  shelter  among  the  HKNintatns  of  Wi^s,  or  reduced  to 
seryitude.  The  Saxon  govemmeDt,  laws,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage»  were  of  consequence  introduced  into  Britain,  and  were 
so  perfectly  estid)lished^  that  all  memory  of  the  institutions 
previous  to  thetr  conquest  of  die  country  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sare  lost.  The  Veiy  reverse  of  this  happened  in  a  subsequent 
revelutien.  A  single  victory  placed  William  the  Norman  on 
the  throne  of  England.  The  Saxon  inhabitants,  though  op- 
pressed, were  not  exterminated.  William  employed  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  his  power  and  policy  to  make  his  new  subjects 
conform  in  every  thing  to  the  Norman  standard,  but  without 
success.  The  Saxons,  though  vanquished,  were  far  more  nu- 
merous than  their  conquerors.  When  the  two  races  began 
to  incorporate,  the  Saxon  laws  and  manners  gradually  gained 
ground ;  the  Norman  institutions  became  unpopular  and  odi' 
ous ;  many  of  them  fell  into  disuse ;  and  in  the  English  con- 
stitution and  language,  at  this  day,  many  essential  parts  are 
manifestly  of  Saxon,  not  of  Norman  extraction^ 


NOTE  V.  p.  12. 

Procopius,  the  historian,  declines^  from  a  principle  of  be* 
nevolence,  to  give  any  particular  detail  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
Goths ;  *  lest,'  says  he,  *  I  should  transmit  a  monument  and 
example  of  inhumanity  to  succeeding  ages/  Proc.  de  hello 
Goth.  lib.  iii,  cap.  10,  ap.  Byz.  script,  vol.  i,  126.  But  as  the 
change,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  a  consequence  of  the 
settlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  the  countries  formerly 
subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  could  not  have  taken  place  if 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  not  been  ex-* 
tirpated,  an  event  of  such  importance  and  influence  merits  a 
more  particular  illustration.  This  will  justify  me  for  exhiMt- 
ing  some  part  of  that  melancholy  spectacle  over  which  huma« 
nity  prompted  Pfocopius  to  draw  a  veil.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, disgust  my  readers  by  a  minute  narration,  but  rest  satis- 
fied with  collecting  some  instances  of  the  devastations  made 
by  two  of  the  many  nations  which  settled  in  the  empire.  The 
Vandals  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who  invaded  Spam. 
It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  Roman 
provinces :  the  inhabitants  had  been  distinguished  for  courage, 
and  had  defended  their  liberty  against  the  arms  of  Rome  with 
greater  obstinacy,  and  during  a  longer  course  of  years,  than 
any  nation  in  Europe.  But  so  entirely  were  they  enervated 
by  their  subjection  to  the  ReroaDs,  that  the  Vandids,  who  en* 
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tered  th^  kingdimi^  A*  D.  44W«  cmnpleied  the  con^iMil  sf  ie 

with  such  rapidity*  that  in  the  year  411,  these  barbariana 
divided  it  among  them  by  casting  lots.  The  desoiation  occa- 
sioned by  their  invasion  is  thua  described  by  idatios^  an  eye 
witness.  *  The  barbarians  wasted  every  thing  with  h<tetile 
cruelty.  The  pestilence  was  no  less  destructive.  A  dread- 
ful  famine  ra|;ed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  living  were  con- 
strained to  feed  on  the  dead  bellies  of  their  fellow-citizens; 
and  all  those  terrible  plagues  desolated  at  once  the  tmh^y 
kingdoms.'  Idatii  Chron.  ap.  Biblioth.  Patnun,  vol.  vii,  p. 
1283,  ediu  Lugd.  1677.  The  Goths  having  attacked  the 
Vandals  m  their  new  siatlements»  a  fierce  war  ooaued ;  the 
ooontry  was  plundered  by  both  parties;  the  cities  which  had 
escaped  from  destruction  in  the  first  invasion  of  the  Vandals^ 
were  now  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  inhabkanto  exposed  to  suffer 
every  thing  that  the  wanton  rruelty  of  barbanans  couki  in^ 
flict.  Idatius  describes  these  scenes  of  inhumanity*  ibid.  p. 
1235,  b.  12369  c.  f.  A  similar  account  of  then*  dievastadona 
is  given  by  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  anil  other  contemporary 
writers.  Isid  Chron.  ap.  Grot.  Hist.  Goth.  732.  From  Spam, 
the  Vandals  passed  over  into  Africa,  A.  D.  428.  Africa  waa, 
next  to  Egypt,  the  most  fertile  of  the  Roman  provinces.  It 
was  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  empire,  and  is  called,  by  an 
ancient  writer,  the  soul  of  the  commonwealth.  Though  the 
army  with  which  the  Vandals  invaded  it  did  not  exceed 
30,000  fighting  men,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the 
province  in  less  tlian  two  years  A  contemporary  author 
gives  a  dreadful  account  of  the  havoc  which  they  made: 
'  They  found  a  province  well  cultivated,  and  enjoying  plenty; 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  earth.  They  carried  their  destrso- 
tive  arais  into  every  corner  of  it;  they  dispeopled  it  by  their 
devastations ;  exterminating  every  thing  with  fire  and  sword; 
they  did  not  even  spare  the  vines  and  fruit  trees,  that  those 
to  whom  caves  and  inaccessible  mountains  had  afforded  a  re- 
treaty  might  find  no  nourishment  ol*  any  kind.  Their  hostile 
rage  could  not  be  satiated,  and  there  was  no  place  exempted 
from  the  effects  of  it;  they  tortured  their  prisoners  with  the 
most  exquisite  cruelty,  that  they  might  ioroe  from  them  a 
discovery  of  their  hidden  treasures;  the  more  they  discovered 
the  more  they  expected,  and  the  more  implacable  they  be- 
came. Neither  the  infirmities  of  age  nor  of  sex ;  neither  tho 
dignity  of  nobility,  nor  the  sanctity  of  the  sucerdotal  office, 
could  mitigate  their  fury ;  but  the  more  illustrious  their  pri- 
aoners  w(>re,  the  more  barbarously  they  insulted  theui.  Tlio 
public  buildings  which  resisted  the  violence  of  the  flames^ 
they  levelled  with  the  grour.d ;  they  left  niany  cities  without 
an  inhabitant.  \\  hen  they  approuclied  any  fortified  place 
which  their  undisciplined  army  could  not  reduce,  ihey  guU)cr« 
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€d  togetW  8  multitude  of  priMmera,  and  putting  them  to  the 
sword,  left  their  bodies  uoburied,  that  the  stench  of  theh* 
earcasM  might  oblige  the  garrison  to  abandon  it/  Victor  Vi- 
temis  de  persecutione  Africana,  ap.  Bibl.  patruro>  vol.  viii. 
p.  '66(y  St  Augustin,  an  African,  who  survived  the  conquest 
of  his  country  by  the  Vandals  some  years,  gives  a  similar  de« 
scription  of  their  cruelties.  Opera,  vol.  x,  p.  571^,  edit.  l6l6. 
About  an  hundred  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Vandals 
in  Africa^  Belisarius  attacked  and  dispossessed  them.  Proco- 
pius,  a  contemporary  liistorian,  describes  the  devastation 
which  that  war  occasijioned.  *  Africa,^  says  he,  *  was  so  en- 
tirely  dispeopled,  that  one  might  travel  several  days  in  it 
wttliout  meeting  one  man ;  >ind  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  war  five  millions  of  persons  perished!* 
Proc  hist.  Arcana,  cap.  18,  ap.  Byz.  script,  vol.  i.  315.  I 
have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  calamities  of  this  province,  be* 
cause  they  are  described,  not  only  by  contemporary  authors, 
but  by  eye  witnesses.  The  present  state  of  Africa  confirms 
their  testimony.  Many  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous 
cities  with  which  it  was  filled  were  so  entirely  ruined,  that  no 
vestiges  remain  to  point  out  where  they  were  situated.  That 
fertile  territory  which  sustained  the  Roman  empire,  still  lies 
in  a  great  measure  uncultivated;  and  that  province,  which 
Victor,  in  his  barbarous  Latin,  called  Speciodtas  Mius  terrm 
jtorentU^  is  now  the  retreat  of  pirates  and  banditti. 

While  the  Vandals  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  empire, 
the  Huns  desolated  the  remainder :  of  all  the  barbarous  tribes, 
they  were  the  fiercest  and  most  ibrraidable.  Amianus  Mar- 
celiinus,  a  contemporary  author,  and  one  of  tlie  best  of  the 
later  historians,  gives  an  account  of  their  policy  and  mannetSj 
which  nearly  resembles  those  of  the  Scythians  described  by 
the  ancients,  and  of  the  Tartars  known  to  the  moderns. 
Some  parts  of  their  character,  and  several  of  theur  custouis, 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  savages  in  North  America. 
Their  passion  for  war  was  extreme.  *  As  in  polished  socie«» 
ties,'  says  Ammianus,  *  ease  and  tranquillity  are  courted,  they 
delight  in  war  and  dangers;  he  who  falls  in  battle  is  reckon* 
ed  happy ;  they  who  die  o^  old  age  or  of  disease  are  deemed 
infamous.  They  boast  with  the  utmost  exultation  of  the 
number  of  enemies  whom  they  have  slain ;  and,  as  the  most 
glorious  of  all  ornaments,  they  fasten  the  scalps  of  those  who 
have  fallen  by  their  hands  to  the  trappings  of  their  horses.' 
Ammian.  Marc.  lib.  xxxi,  p.  477^  edit.  Gronov.  Lugd.  1695. 
Their  incursions  into  the  empire  began  in  the  fourth  century ; 
and  the  Romans,  though  no  strangers,  by  that  time,  to  the 
efiects  of  barbarous  rage,  were  astonished  at  the  cruelty  of 
their  devastations.  Thrace,  Panaoi^ia,  and  Illyricum,  were 
the  countries  which  they  fint  laid  desolate.    As  they  had  at 
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first  no  intenUon  of  settliDg  io  Eurqie,  they  made  oolj  in- 
roads of  short  cootinitance  into  the  empire,  but  these  fvese 
frequent ;  and  Procopius  computes  that  in  each  of  these,  at 
a  medium,  two  hundred  thousand  persons  perished,  or  were 
carried  off  as  slaves.  Procop.  hist  Arcan.  ap.  Byz.  script,  vol. 
iy  316.  Thrace,  the  best  cultivated  province  in  that  quarter 
of  the  empire,  was  converted  into  a  desert,  and  when  Priscui 
accompanied  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Attila,  there  were  no 
itthabitants  in  some  of  the  cities,  but  a  few  miserable  people 
who  had  taken  shelter  among  the  ruins  of  the  churches ;  and 
the  fields  were  covered  with  the  bones  of  those  who  had  fall- 
en by  the  sword.  Priscus  ap.  Byz.  script  voL  i,  34.  Attila 
became  king  of  the  Huns,  A.  D.  43  K  He  is  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  enterprising  conquerors  mentioned  in  htstoiy.' 
Ho  extended  his  empire  over  all  the  vast  countries  compre- 
hended under  the  general  names  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  in 
the  ancient  division  of  the  world*  While  he  was  carrying  on 
his  wars  against  the  barbarous  nations,  he  kept  the  Roman 
empire  under  perpetual  apprehensions,  and  extort^  enormous 
subsidies  from  the  timid  and  efieminate  monarchs  who  govern- 
ed it^  In  the  year  451,  he  entered  Gaul>  at  the  head  of  an 
ariny  cbmposed  of  all  the  various  nations  which  he  had  sub- 
dued :  it  was  more  numerous  than  any  with  which  the  baiba- 
rians  had  hitherto  invaded  the  empire.  The  devastations 
which  he  committed  were  horrible :  not  only  the  open  conn* 
try,  but  the  most  flourishing  cities,  were  desolated.  The  ex- 
tent and  crueky  of  his  devastations  are  described  by  iSnlvia- 
nus  de  Gubernat  Dei,  edit  baluz.  Par.  1669,  p-  139,  &c. 
and  by  Idatius,  ubi  supra,  p.  1235.  iEtius  pat  a  stop  to  bis 
progress  in  that  country  by  tlie  famous  battle  of  Chalons,  in 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  historians  of  that  age,  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  perished.  Idat.  ibid.  Jomandes  de 
rebus  Geticis  ap.  Grot  hist  Gothor.  p.  671«  Amst  i6^. 
But  the  next  year  he  resolved  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  em« 
pire,  and,  marching  into  Ilaly,  wasted  tt  with  rage,  inflamed 
by  iJie  sense  of  his  lato  disgrace.  What  Italy  suffered  by  the 
Huns  exceeded  all  the  calamities  which  the  preceding  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarians  had  brought  iq)Oo  it  Coaringptts  has 
collected  several  passages  from  the  ancient  historians,  which 
prove  ihat  the  devastations  committed  by  the  Vandais  and 
Huns  in  the  countries  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhioe, 
were  no  less  cruel  and  fatal  to  the  human  race.  Exercitatio 
de  urbibus  Germanise,  Opera,  vol.  i.  4«'^8.  It  is  endless,  it  is 
shocking,  to  follow  these  destroyers  of  mankind  thnnij^  so 
many  scenes  of  horror,  and  to  contemplate  the  havoc  which 
they  made  of  the  human  species. 

But  the  state  in  which  Italy  appears  to  have  been,  during 
several  ages  aiier  the  barbarous  nations  settled  it  it,  ia  tbe 
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lYiOBt  decisive  pr<M>f  of  the  craelty,  as  well  as  extent,  of  their 
devastations.     Whenever   any  country  is   thinly  inhabited, 
trees  and  shrubs  spring  up  in  the  uncultivated  fields,  and, 
spreading  by  degrees^  form  large  forests ;  by  the  overflowing 
of  rivers^  and  the  stagnating  of  waters,  other  parts  of  it  are 
i^nverted  into  lakes  and  marshes.     Ancient  Italy^  which  the 
Romans  rendered  the  seat  of  elegance  and  luxury,  ^vas  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  pitch.     But  so  effectually  did  the  devas* 
tations  of  the  barbarians  destroy  all  the  eftects  of  Roman  in- 
dustry and  cultivation,  that  in  the  eighth  century  a  consider- 
able part  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  forests 
and  marshes  of  great  extent.     M uratori  enters  into  a  minute 
detail  concerning  the  situation  and  limits  of  several  of  these, 
and  proves,  by  the  most  authentic  evidence,  that  great  tracts 
of  territory,*  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  Italy,  were  either 
over*run  with  wood,  or  laid  under  water ;  nor  did  these  oc- 
c;ppy  parts  of  the  country  naturally  barrt'n  or  of  little  value, 
but  were  spread  over  districts  which  ancient  writers  represent 
as  extremely* fertile,  and  which,  at  present,  are  highly  culti- 
vated.    Muratori  Antiquitates  ltali<5te  medii  sevi,  dissert,  xxi, 
V.  ii,  p.  149,  l^d<  ^c.     A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  city  of  Modena,  by  an  author  of  the  tenth 
century.     Murat  script,  rerum  Italic,  vol.  ii,  pars  ii,  p.  691. 
The  state  of  desolation  in  other  countries  of  Europe  seems  to 
have  been  the  same.     In  many  of  the  most  early  charters 
now  extant,  the  lands  granted  to  monasteries  or  to  private 
persons  are  distinguished  into  such  as  are  cultivated  or  in- 
habited, and  such  as  were  eremij  desolate.  In  many  instances, 
lands  are  granted  to  persons  because  they  had  taken  them 
from  the  desert,  eb  eremo^  and  had  cultivated  and  planted 
tbeoi  with  inhabitants.   This  appears  from  a  charter  of  Char- 
lenuigne,  published  by  Eckhart,  de  rebus  Francise  orientalis, 
vol.  ii,  p.  864,  and  from  many  charters  of  his  successor,  quot- 
ed by  Du  Cange,  voc.  eremm.   Wherever  a  right  of  property 
in  land  can  be  thus  acquired,  it  is  evident  that  the  country 
must  be  extremely  desolate,  and  thin  peopled.     The  first  set- 
tlers in  America  obtained  possession  of  land  by  such  a  title : 
whoever  was  able  to  clear  and  to  cultivate  a  field  was  recog- 
nised as  the  proprietor;  his  industry  merited  such  a  recom- 
pence*    The  grants  in  the  charters  which  I  have  mentioned 
flow  from  a  similar  principle,  and  there  must  have  been  some 
resemblance  in  the  state  of  the  countries. 

Muratori  adds,  that  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
Italy  was  greatly  infested  by  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts ; 
another  mark  of  its  being  destitute  of  inhabitants.  Murat* 
Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  l63.  Thus  Italy,  the  pride  of  the  ancient 
world  for  its  fertility  and  cultivation,  was  reduced  to  the 
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•etate  of  a  country  newly  peopled,  and  lately  rendered  liabit- 
abic. 

I  nm  sensible,  not  only  that  some  of  these  descriptions  of 
<he  devastations  which  I  have  quoted  may  be  exaggerated, 
but  that  the  barbarous  tribes,  in  making  their  settlements, 
did  not  proceed  invariably  in  the  same  manner.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  be  bent  on  exterminating  the  ancient  Inhabit* 
ants ;  others  were  more  disposed  to  incorporate  with  them. 
It  is  not  my  province  either  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
occasioned  this  variety  in  the  conduct  of  the  conquerors,  or 
to  describe  the  state  of  those  countries  where  the  ancient  in- 
habitants  were  treated  most  mildly.  The  facts  which  I  have 
produced  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  account  which  i  have 
given  in  the  text,  and  to  prove,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
human  species,  occasioned  by  the  hostile  invasions  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  their  subsequent  settlements,  was  nuidi 
greater  than  many  authors  seem  to  imagine.  % 


NOTE  Vi.  p.  13. 

1  HAVE  observed,  Note  II,  that  our  only  certain  informa- 
tion concerning  the  ancient  state  of  the  barbarous  nations 
must  be  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Hap- 
pily, an  account  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  one  people, 
to  which  those  of  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  similar,  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  by  two  authors, 
the  most  capable,  perhaps,  that  ever  wrote,  of  observing  them 
with  profound  discernment,  and  of  describing  them  with  pro- 
priety and  force.  The  reader  must  perceive  that  Csesar  sad 
Tacitus  are  the  authors  whom  I  have  in  view.  The  former 
gives  a  short  account  of  the  ancient  Germans,  in  a  few  chap- 
ters of  the  sixth  book  of  his  commentaries :  the  letter  wrote 
a  treatise  expressly  on  that  subject.  These  are  the  most  pre- 
cious and  instructive  monuments  of  antiquity  to  tlie  present 
inhabitants  of  Europe.     From  them  we  learn, 

.1.  That  the  state  of  society  among  the  ancient  Germans 
was  of  the  rudest  and  most  simple  form :  they  sobsisled  en- 
tirely by  hunting  or  by  pasturage.  Css.  lib.  vi,  c.  SI.  They 
neglect^  agriculture,  and  lived  chiefly  on  milk,  cheese,  and 
flesh.  Ibid.  c.  22.  Tacitus  agrees  with  him  in  most  of  these 
points;  De  morib.  Germ.  c.  14*,  15,  23.  The  Goths  were 
equally  negligent  of  agriculture.  Prise,  rhet.  ap.  Bys.  script, 
v.  i,  p.  31,  B.  Society  was  in  the  same  state  among  the 
Huns,  who  disdained  to  cultivate  the  earth,  or  to  touch  a 
plough.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xiixi,  p.  475.  The  same  man- 
ners took  place  among  the  Alans ;  ibid,  p..477.  While  society 
jremaiDs  in  this. simple  state,  men,  by  um'ting  togetheivacarce- 
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ly  relbquish  any  portion  of  their  natural  independence.    Ac- 
cordingly we  are  informed,  3.  That  the  authority  of  civil  go- 
vernment was  extremely  limited  among  the  Germans :  during 
times  of  peace,  they  had  no  common  or  fuced  magistrate,  but 
the  chief  men  of  every  district  dispensed  justice  and  accom- 
modated difierences.    Caes.  ibid,  c  23.     Their  kings  had  not 
absolute  or  unbounded  power ;  their  authority  consisted  ra^ 
tfaer  in  the  privilege  of  advising,  than  in  the  power  of  com- 
manding.    Matters  of  small  consequence  were  determined  by 
the  chief  men ;  afiairs  of  importance  by  the  whole  communi- 
ty.    Tacit,  c.  7,  H.     The  Huns^  in  like  manner,  deliberated 
in  common  concerning  every  business  of  moment  to  the  so- 
ciety, and  were  not  subject  to  the  rigour  of  regal  authority. 
Arom.  Marcel,  lib*  xxxi,  p.  474.     3.  £very  individual  among 
the  ancient  Genoans  was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  whe^er  he 
would  take  part  in  any  military  enterprise  wjiich  was  propped; 
tjiere  seems  to  have  been  no  obligation  to  engage  in  it,f  im- 
posed on  him  by  public  authority.     *  When  any  of  the  chief 
men  proposes  an  expedition,  such  as  approve  of  the  cause  and 
of  the  leader,  rise  up,  and  declare  their  intention  4>i  following 
him :  after  coming  under  this  engagement,  those ,  who  do 
not  fulfil  it,  are  considered  as  deserters  and  traitors,  and  are 
J«oked  upon  as  infamous.     Cses.  ibid,  c.  23.     Tacitus  plainly 
points  at  the  same  custom^  though  in  terms  more  obscure. 
Tacit,  c.  11.     4.  As  es^ery   individual   was  so  independent^ 
and  master,  in  so  great  a  degree^  of  his  own  actions^  it  be- 
came,  of  consequence,  the  great  object  of  every  person  among 
the  Germans^  who  aimed  at  being  a  leader,  to  gain  adherents,     , 
and  attach  them  to  his  person  and  interest.    These  adherents 
Csesar  calls  ambacti  and  clientes^  i.  e.  retainers  or  clients ; 
Tacitus,  camites  or  companions.    The  chief  distinction  and 
power  of  the  leaders  consisted  in  being  attended  by  a  numer-* 
ous  band  of  chosen  youth.     This  was  their  pride,  as  well  as 
ornament,  during  peace,  and  their  defence  in  war.     The 
leaders  gained  or  preserved  the  favour  of  these  retainers^  by 
presents  of  armour  and  of  horses,  or  by  the  profuse,  though 
inelegant,  hospitality  with  which  they  entertained  them.  Tacit. 
c.  14,  15.     5.  Another  consequence  of  the  personal  liberty 
and  independence  which  the  Germans  retained,  even  after 
they  united  in  society,  was  their  circumscfibing  the  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  within  very  narrow  limits, 
and  their  not  only  claiming,  but  exercising,  almost  all  the 
rights  of  private  resentment  and  revenge.     Their  magistrates 
had  not  the  power,  either  of  imprisoning,  or  of  inflicting  any 
corporal  punishment,  on  a  free  man.   Tacit,  c.  7.   Every  per- 
son was  obliged  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  parents  or 
friends  had  sustained.     Their  enemies  were  hereaitary^  but 
not  irreconcilable;  even  murder  was  compensated  bypa^.ing 
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a  certain  number  of  cattle.  Tac.  c.  21.  A  part  of  the  fine' 
went  to  the  kkig  or  state,  a  part,  to  the  person  who  had  beeir 
injured,  or  to  his  kindred.     Ibid.  c.  12. 

Those  particulars  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners 
cf  the  Germans,  though  well  known  to  every  person  con- 
versant in  ancient  literature,  I  have  thought  proper  to  arrange 
in  this  order,  ;and  to  lay  before  such  of  my  readers  as  may  be 
less  acquainted  with  these  facts,  both  because  they  confirm 
die  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  state  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  and  because  they  tend  to  illustrate  all  the  observa- 
tions I  shall  have  occasion  to  make,  concerning  the  varioqs 
changes  in  their  government  and  customs.  The  laws  and 
customs  introduced  by  the  barbarous  nations  into  their  new 
settlements,  are  the  best  commentary  on  the  writings  of  Csesar 
and  Ti^itus,  and  their  observations  are  the  best  key  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  these  laws  and  customs. 

One  circumstance,  with  respect  to  the  testimonies  of  Csesar 
and  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans,  merits  attention.  Cesar 
wrote  his  brief  account  ot  their  manners  more  than  an  hundred 
years  before  Tacitus  composed  his  treatise  De  Moribus  Ger- 
manorum.  An  hundred  years  make  a  considerable  period  in 
the  progress  of  national  manners,  especially  if,  during  that 
time,  those  people  who  are  rude  and  unpolished  have  had 
much  communication  with  more  civilized  states.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Germans.  Their  intercourse  with  the 
Romans  began  when  Cesar  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  increased 
greatly  during  the  interval  between  that  event  and  the  time 
when  Tacitus  flourished.  We  may  accordingly  observe,  that 
the  manners  of  the  Germans,  in  his  time,  which  Ccesar  de- 
scribes, were  less  improved  than  those  of  the  same  people 
as  delineated  by  Tacitus.  Besides  this,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  state  of  society 
among  the  different  tribes  o£  Germans.  The  Suiones  were  so 
much  improved,  that  they  began  to  be  corrupted.  Tac  cap. 
44.  The  Fenni  were  so  barbarous,  that  it  is  wonderful  how 
they  were  able  to  subsist  Ibid.  cap.  4&  Whoever  undertakes 
to  describe  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  or  to  found  any 
political  theory  upon  the  state  of  society  among  them,  ought 
carefully  to  attend  to  both  these  circumstances. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
serve, that,  though  successive  alterations  in  their  institutions, 
together  with  the  gradual  progress  of  refinement,  have  made 
an  entire  change  in  the  manners  of  the  various  people  who 
conquered  the  Roman  empire,  there  is  still  one  race  of 
men  nearly  in  the  same  political  situation  with  thehv  when 
they  first  settled  in  their  new  conquests ;  I  mean,  the  various 
tribes  and  nations  of  savages  in  North  America.  It  cannot 
then  be  considered  either  as  a  digression,  or  aaan  improper 
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Indulgence  of  curiosity,  to  inquire  whether  this  similarity  in 
their  political  state  has  occasioned  any  resemblance  between 
their  chaiticter  and  nnnners.  If  the  likeness  turns  out  to 
be  striking;  it  is  a  stronger  proof  that  a  just  account  has  been 
given  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  than  the  testimony 
even  of  Ccesar  or  of  Tacitus. ' 

1.  The  Americans  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
Some  tribes  neglect  agriculture  entirely.     Among  those  who 
cultivate  some  small  spot  near  their  huts,  that,  together  with 
ail  works  of  labour,  is  performed  by  the  women.     P.  Charle- 
voix Journal  Historique  d^m  Voyage  de  TAmerique,  4to, 
Par.  IV**,  p.  384.     In  such  a  state  of  society,  the  common 
wants  of  men  being  few^  and  their  mutual  dependence  upon 
each  other  small,    their   union    is  extremely  imperfect  and 
feeble,  and  they  continue  to  enjoy  their  natural  liberty  almost 
unimpaired.     It  is  the  first  idea  of  an  American,  that  ever^ 
man  is  born  free  and  independent,  and  that  no  power  on  earth 
hath  any  right  to  diminish  or  circumsicribe  his  natural  liberty. 
There  is  hardly  any  appearance  of  subordination  either  in 
civil  or  domestic  government;  every  one  does  what  he  pleases. 
A  father  and  mother    liveVith  their  children  like  persons 
whom  chance  has  brought  together,  and  whom  no  common 
bond  unites.     Their  manner  of  educating  their  children  is 
suitable  to   this   principle.     They  never  chastise  or  punish 
them,  even  during  their  infancy.     As  they  advance  in  years, 
they  continue  to  be  entirely  masters  of  their  own  actions, 
and  seem  not  to  be  conscious  of  being  responsible  for  any 
part  of  their  conduct.     lb.  p.  ^2,  273.     2.  The  power  of 
'  their  civil  magistrates  is  extremely  limited.     Among  most  of 
their  tribes  the  sachem  or  chief  is  elective.     A  council  of 
old  men  is  chosen  to  assist  him,  without  whose  advice  he 
determines  no  a&ir  of  importance.     The    sachems  neitlier 
possess  nor  claim  any  great  degree  of  authority.     They  pro- 
pose and    intreat   rather   than    command.     The  obedience 
of  their  people  is  altogether  voluntary.     lb.  p.  266,  268.     3, 
The  savages  of  America  engage  in  their  military  enterprises, ' 
not  from  constraint  but  choice.     When  war  is  resolved,  a 
chief  arises  and  offi>rs  himself  to  be  the  leader.     Such  as  are 
willing  (for  they  compel  no  person)  stand  up,  one  afler 
another,  and  sing  their  war-song.     But  if,  after  this,  any  of 
these  should  refiise  to  follow  the  leader  to  whom  they  are 
engaged,   his   life   would   be  in  danger,   and  he  would  be 
oonflidered  as  the  most  infamous  among  men.    lb.  p.  2  J  7, 
SIS.     4.  Such  as  engage  to  follow  any  leader  expect  to  be 
treated  by  him  with  great  attention  and  respect ;  and  he  is 
obliged  to  make  them  presents  of  considerable  value.     lb.  p. 
218.     5.  Among  the  Americans  the  magistrate  has  scarcely 
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any  criminal  jurisdiction.  lb.  p.  272.  Upon  receiving  any 
injury,  the  person  or  family  offended  may  inflict  what 
punishment  they  please  on  the  person  who  was  the  author 
of  it.  lb.  p.  274.  Tlieir  resentment  and  desire  of  ven- 
geance are  excessive  and  implacable.  Time  caD  neither 
extinguish  nor  abate  it.  It  is  the  chief  inlieritance  parents^ 
leave  to  their  children;  it  is  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  until  an  occasion  be  found  of  satisfying  it.  lb. 
p.  30p.  Sometimes,  however^  the  offended  party  is  appeased* 
A  compensation  is  paid  for  a  murder  that  has  been  committed. 
The  relations  of  the  deceased  receive  it;  and  it  consists  naost 
commonly  of  a  captive  taken  in  war^  who,  being  substituted 
in  place  of  the  person  who  was  murdered^  assumes  his  name, 
and  is  adopted  into  his  family.  lb,  p.  274*.  The  resemblance 
holds  in  many  other  particulars.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  pur« 
pose  to  have  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  tiiose  great  features 
which  distinguish  and  characterise  both  people.  Bochart 
and  other  philologists  of  the  last  century,  who,  with  more 
erudition  than  science  endeavoured  to  trace  the  migrations 
of  various  nations,  and  who  were  apt,  upon  the  slightest 
appearance  of  resemblance,  to  ind  an  affinity  between  na- 
tions far  removed  from  each  other,  and  to  conclude  that 
they  were  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  would  hardly 
have  failed^  on  viewing  such  an  amazing  similarity,  to  pro- 
nounce with  confidence,  '  that  the  Germans  and  Americans 
must  be  the  same  people.^  But  a  philosopher  will  satisfy 
himself  with  observing,  Uhat  the  characters  of  nations  depend 
on  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live,  and  on  the  political 
institutions  established  among  them;  and  that  the  human 
mind,  whenever  it  is  placed  in  the  same  situation,  will,  in  ages 
the  most  distant,  and  in  countries  the  most  remote,  assume 
the  same  form,  and  be  distinguished  by  the  same  manners.' 

I  have  pushed  the  comparison  between  the  Germans  and 
Americans  no  further  than  was  necessary  for  the  illustratioA 
of  my  subject.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  state  of  sodety 
in  the  two  countries  was  perfectly  similar  in  every  respect. 
Many  of  the  German  tribes  were  more  civilized  than  the 
Americans.  Some  of  them  were  not  unacquainted  with  agri- 
culture ;  almost  all  of  them  had  flocks  of  tame  cattle,  and 
depended  upon  them  for  the  chief  part  of  their  subsistence. 
Most  of  the  American  tribes  subsist  by  hunting,  and  are  in  a 
ruder  and  more  simple  state  than  the  ancient  Germans.  The 
resemblance,  however,  between  their  condition  is  greatec 
perhaps  than  any  that  history  affords  an  opportunity  of  ob-» 
serving  between  any  two  races  of  uncivilized  people ;  and  this 
has  produced  a  surprising  similarity  of  manners. 
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NOTEVII.  p.  11. 

The  booty  gained  by  an  array  belonged  to  the  army. 
The  king  hiniself  had  no  part  of  it  but  what  he  acquired 
by  lot.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  Franks.  The  army  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy,  having  plundered  a  church,  carried  off,  among 
other  sacred  utensils,  a  vase  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty. 
l*he  bishop  sent  deputies  to  Clovis,  beseeching  him  to  restore 
the  rase,  that  it  might  be  again  employed  in  the  sacred  services 
to  which  it  had  been  consecrated.  Clovis  desired  the  deputies 
to  follow  him  to  Soissons,  as  the  booty  was  to  be  divided  in 
that  place,  and  promised,  that  if  the  lot  should  give  him  the 
disposal  of  the  vase,  he  would  grant  what  the  bishop  desired. 
When  he  came  to  Soissons,  and  all  the  booty  was  placed  in 
one  great  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  Clovis  entreated, 
that,  before  making  the  division^  they  would  give  him  that  vase 
over  and  above  his  share.  All  appeared  willing  to  gratify 
the  king,  and  to  comply  with  his  request,  when  a  fierce  and 
haughty  soldier  lifted  up  his  battle-axe,  and  striking  the  vase 
with  the  utmost  violence,  cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  you 
ghall  receive  nothing  here  but  that  to  which  the  lot  gives  you 
a  right.'  Gregor.  Turon.  Histor.  Francorum,  lib.  ii,  c.  27,  p. 
TO,  Par.  161Q. 


NOTE  Vllt.  p.  13. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  feudal 
system  is  an  interesting  object  to  aH  the  nations  of  Europe. 
In  some  countries  their  jurisprudence  and  laws  are  still  in  a 
great  measure  feudal.  In  others,  many  forms  and  practices 
established  by  custom,  or  founded  on  statutes,  took  their  rise 
from  the  feudal  law,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  at- 
tending to  the  ideas  peculiar  to  it.  Several  authors  of  the 
highest  reputation  for  genius  and  erudition^  have  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  this  subject,  but  still  many  parts  of  it  are  obscure. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  with  precision  the  progress  and 
yariation  of  ideas  concerning  property  in  land  among  the 
barbarous  nations ;  and  shall  attempt  to  point  out  the  causes 
which  introduced  these  changes,  as  weH  as  the  effects  which 
followed  upon  them.  Property  in  land  seems  to  have  gone 
through  four  successive  changes  among  the  people  who  settled' 
in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

I.  While  the  barbarous  nations  remained  in  their  original 
countries  their  property  in  land  was  only  temporary,  and  they 
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had  no  certain  limits  to  their  possessions.  After  feeding  their 
flocks  in  one  district,  they  removed  with  them,  and  with  their 
wives  and  famiiies,  to  another ;  and  abandoned  that  likewise  in 
a  short  time.  They  were  not,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect 
species  of  property,  brought  under  any  positive  or  formal 
obligation  to  serve  the  community;  all  their  services  were 
purely  voluntary.  Every  individual  was  at  liberty  to  choose 
how  far  he  would  contribute  towards  carrying  on  any  military 
enterprise.  If  he  followed  a  leader  in  any  expedition  it  was 
from  attachment^  not  from  a  sense  of  obligation.  The  dearest 
proof  of  this  has  been  produced  in  Note  VI.  While  property- 
continued  in  this  state,  we  can  discover  nothing  that  bears  any 
resemblance  to  a  feudal  tenure,  or  to  the  subordination  and 
military  service  which  the  feudal  system  introduced. 

II.  Upon  settling  in  the  countries  which  they  had  subdaed, 
the  victorious  troops  divided  the  conquered  lands.    Whatever 
portion  of  them  fell  to  a  soldier  he  seized  as  the  recompence 
due  to  his  valour,  as  a  settlement  acquired  by  his  own  sword. 
He  took  possession  of  it  as  a  freeman  in  full  property ;  he 
enjoyed  it  during  his  own  life,  and  could  dispose  of  it  at 
pleasure,  or  transmit  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children. 
Thus  property 'in  land  became  fixed.    It  was  at  the  same 
time  allodial,  i.  e.  the  possessor  had  the  entire  right  of  pro- 
perty and  dominion ;  he  held  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord, 
to  whom  he  was  bound  to  do  homage  and  perform  service. 
But  as  these  new  proprietors  were  in  some  danger  (as  has 
been  observed  in  the  text)  of  being  disturbed  by  the  remainder 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  in  still  greater  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  successive  colonies  of  barbarians  as  fierce  and 
rapacious  as  themselves,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  coming 
^nder  obligations  to  defend  the  community,  more  explicit 
than  those  to  which  they  had  been  subject  in  their  original 
habitations.     On  this  account,  immediately  upon  their  fixing 
in  their  new  settlements,  every  freeman  became  bound  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  the  community,  and  if  he  refused  or 
neglected  so  to  do,  was  liable  to  a  considerable  penalty.    I 
do  not  mean  that  any  contract  of  this  kind  was  formally  con- 
cluded or  mutually  ratified,  by  any  legal  solemnity.     It  was 
established  by  tacit  consent,  hke  the  other  compacts  which 
hold  society  together.  Their  mutual  security  and  preservation 
made  it  the  interest  of  all  to  recognise  its  authority,  and  Co 
enforce  the  observation  of  it.    We  can  trace  back  this  new 
obligation  on  the  proprietors  of  land  to  a  very  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Franks.     Chilperic,  who  began  bis  reign 
A.  D.  56'2  exacted  a  fine,  bannas  jumt  exigif  from  certain 
persons  who  had  refused  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition. 
Gregor.  Turon.  lib*  v,  c.  26,  p.  211.     Childebert,  who  began 
bis  reign  Ae  D.  576,  proceeded  in  the  s&me  manner  apinst^ 
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ethers  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  like  crime.  Ibid.  lib.  vii,  c. 
42,  p.  343.  Such  a  fine  couid  not  have  been  exacted  #hile 
property  continued  in  its  first  state,  and  military  service  was 
entirely  voluntary.  Charlemagne  ordained,  that  every  freeman 
who  possessed  five  mansi,  i.  e.  sijty  acn?s  of  land,  in  property^ 
should  march  in  person  against  the  enemy.  Capitul.  A.  D. 
807.  Louis  le  Debonnoire,  A.  D.  815,  granted  lands  to 
certain  Spaniards  who  fled  from  the  Saracens,  and  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  his  territories,  on  condition  that  they  should 
serve  in  the  army  like  other  freemen.  Capitul.  vol.  i,  p.  500, 
By  land  possessed  in  properly^  which  is  mentioned  in  th^  law 
of  Charlemagne,  we  are  to  understand,  according  to  the  style 
of  that  age,  allodial  land ;  alodes  and  propriclas,  alodum  and 
prapriunif  being  words  pcrfi?ctly  synonymous.  Du  Cange,  voce 
Alodis,  The  clearest  proof  of  the  distinction  between  sdiodiai 
and  beneficiary  possession  is  contained  in  two  charters 
published  by  Muratori;  by  which  it  appears,  that  a  person 
might  possess  one  part  of  his  estate  as  allodial,  which  he 
could  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  the  other  as  a  beneficium,  of 
which  he  had  only  the  usufruct,  the  property  returning  to 
the  superior  lord  on  his  demist*.  Antiq.  ItaK  niedii  eevii,  vol. 
i,  p.  559f  565.  The  same  distinction  is  pointed  out  in  a 
capitulare  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  812,  edit.  Ualuz.  vol.  t,  p. 
491.  Count  Everard,  who  married  a  dau^^hter  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  in  the  curious  testament  by  which  he  disposes  of 
his  vast  estate  among  his  children,  distinguishes  between  what 
he  possessed  proprietate  and  what  he  held  bmejicio ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  greater  part  was  allodial,  A.  D.  887.  Aub. 
Miraei  Opera  Diplomatica,  Lovan,  17'^S,  vol.  i,  p.  I9. 

In  the  same  manner  Liber  Homo  h  commonly  opposed  to 
Vassus  or  Vassallus;  the  former  denotes  an  allodial  proprietor, 
the  latter  one  who  lield  of  a  superior.  These  free  men  were 
under  an  obligation  to  serve  the  state ;  and  tliis  duty  was  con- 
sidered as  so  sacred,  that  freemen  were  prohibited  from  entering 
into  holy  orders  unless  they  had  obtained  the  consent  o(  the 
sovereign. .  The  reason  given  for  this  in  the  statute  is  remark- 
able. *  For  we  are  informed  that  some  do  so,  not  so  much 
out  of  devotion,  as  in  order  to  avoid  that  military  service 
which  they  are  bound  to  perform.*  Capitul.  lib.  i,  O  14.  If, 
upon  being  summoned  into  tlie  field,  any  free  man  rcfuseit  to 
obey,  a  full  herebannum,  I.  e.  a  fine  of  sixty  crowns,  was  to  be 
exacted  from  him,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  Capit. 
Car.  Magn.  ap.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i,  tit.  14,  §  13,  p.  5.S9- 
This  expression,  according  to  tlie  law  of  the  Franks,  seems  to 
imply,  that  both  the  obligation  to  serve,  and  the  penaUy  on* 
those  who  disregarded  it,  were  coeval  with  the  lawR  made  by 
the  Franks  ai  their  first  settlement  1%  Gaul.     This  iine  wa» 
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levied' With  such  rigour,  <  that  if  any  person  convicted  of  this 
crime  was  insolvent,,  he  was  reduced  to  servitude,  and  conti- 
liued  in  that  state  until  such  time  as  his  labour  should  amount 
to  the  value  of  the  kerebannum*  Ibid.  The  emperor  Lo- 
tharius  rendered  the  penalty  still  more  severe ;  and  if  any 
person  possessing  such  an  extent  of  property  as  made  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  take  the  field  in  person,  refused  to  obey 
the  summons,  all  his  goods  were  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and 
he  himself  might  be  punished  with  banishment.  Murat.  Script. 
Ital.  vol.  i,  pars  ii,  p.  153. 

III.  Property  in  land  having  thus  become  fixed  and  subject 
to  military  service,  another  change  was  introduced,  though 
slowly,  and  step  by  step.  We  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  the 
chief  men  among  the  Germans  endeavoured  to  attach  to  their 
persons  and  interests  certain  adherents,  whom  he  calls  Comites. 
These  fought  under  their  standard,  and  followed  them  in  all 
dieir  enterprises.  The  same  custom  continued  among  then> 
in  their  new  settlements ;  and  those  attached  or  devoted  fol- 
lowers were  called ^</e/e«,  antrustionesy  homines  in  irustc  Do- 
tninica^  leudes,  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  rank  of  a  comes 
was  deemed  honourable.  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  13,  The 
composition,  which  is  the  standard  by  which  wc  must  judge 
of  the  rank  and  condition  of  persons  in  the  middle  ages^ 
paid  for  the  murder  of  one  in  ifuste  Dominica,  was  triple  to 
that  paid  for  the  murder  of  a  freeman.  Leg.  Salicor.  titj 
44,  §  1.  and  2.  While  the  Germans  remained  in  their  own 
country  they  courted  the  favour  of  these  comites  by  presents 
of  arms  and  horses,  and  by  hospitality.  See  Note  VI.  As 
long  as  they  had  no  fixed  property  in  land,  these  were  the 
only  gifts  that  they  could  bestow,  and  the  only  reward 
which  their  followers  desired.  Bot,  upon  their  settling  in 
the  countries  which  they  conquered,  and  when  the  value  of 
property  came  to  be  understood  among  them,  instead  of  tliose 
slight  presents,  the  kings  and  chiefbtins  bestowed  a  more 
substantial  recompence  in  land  on  their  adherents.  These 
grants  were  called  beneficia,  because  they  were  gratuitous 
donations ;  and  honores,  because  they  were  regarded  as  marks 
of  distinction.  What  were  the  services  originally  exacted  in 
return  for  these  beneficia  cannot  be  determined  with  absolute 
precision,  because  there  are  no  records  so  ancient.  When 
allodial  possessions  were  first  rendered  feudal,  they  were  not 
at  once  subjected  to  all  the  feudal  services.  The  transition 
here,  as  in  all  other  changes  of  importance,  was  gradual.  As 
tlie  great  object  of  a  feudal  vassal  was  to  obtain  protection, 
when  allodial  proprietors  tirst  consented  to  become  vassals 
of  any  powerful  leader,  they  continued  to  retain  as  much 
of  theic  ancient  independence  as  was  consistent  with  that 
aew  relation.     The  homage  which  they  did  to  the  superior 
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dF  whom  they  chose  to  hold  was  called  homagium  planum^ 
and  hound  them  to  nothing  more  than  6delity,  but  without 
any  obligation  either  of  military  service  or  attendance  in  the 
courts  of  their  superior.  Of  this  homagium  planum  some 
traces,  though  obscure,  may  still  be  discovered.  Brussels 
torn,  iy  p.  97.  Among  the  ancient  writs  published  by  D.  D. 
de  Vic  and  Vaisette  hist,  de  Langued.  are  a  great  many 
which  they  call  homagia.  They  seem  to  be  an  intermediate 
step  between  the  homagium  planum  mentioned  by  Brussel 
and  the  engagement  to  perform  complete  feudal  service.  The 
one  party  promises  protection,  and  grants  certain  castles  or 
lands ;  the  other  engages  to  defend  the  person  of  the  grunter, 
and  to  assist  him  likewise  in  defending  his  property  as  often 
as  he  shall  be  summoned  to  do  so.  But  these  en^^dgomcnts 
are  accompanied  with  none  of  the  feudal  formalities,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  other  feudal  services.  They 
appear  rather  to  be  a  mutual  contract  between  equals,  than 
the  engagement  of  a  vassal  to  perform  services  to  a  superior 
lord.  Preuves  de  Phist.  de  Lang.  tom.  ii,  173^  et  passim.  As 
soon  as  men  were  accustomed  to  these^  the  other  feudal 
services  were  gradually  introduced.  M.  de  Montesquieu 
considers  these  beneficia  as  fiefs,  which  originally  subjected 
those  who  held  them  to  military  service.  L' Esprit  des  Loix, 
L  XXX,  c.  3  &  16.  M.  TAbb^  de  Mably  contends,  that  such 
as  held  these  were  at  first  subjected  to  no  other  service 
than  what  was  incumbent  on  every  free  man.  Observations 
sur  Thistoire  de  France,  i,  856*.  But,  upon  comparing  their 
proofs  and  reasonings  and  conjectures^  it  seems  to  be  evident^ 
that  as  every  free  man,  in  consequence  of  his  allodial  property, 
was  bound  to  serve  the  community  under  a  severe  penalty, 
no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  conferring  these  beneficia, 
if  they  did  not  subject  such  as  received  them  to  some  new 
obligation.  Why  should  a  king  have  stripped  himself  of  his 
domain,  if  he  had  not  expected  that,  by  parcelling  it  out,  he 
might  acquire  a  riglit  to  services  to  which  he  had  formerly 
no  title  I  We  may  then  warrantably  conclude,  tiiat  as  allodial 
property  subjected  those  wbo  possessed  it  to  serve  the  com- 
munity, so  benfficia  subjected  such  as  held  them  to  personal 
service  and  fidelity  to  him  from  whom  they  received  these 
lands.  These  benefivia  v/ere  granted  originally  only  during 
pleasure.  No  circumstance  relating  to  the  customs  of  the 
middle  ages  is  better  ascertained  than  this  ;  and  innumerable 
proofs  of  it  migitt  be  added  to  those  produced  in  L-Esprit 
des  Loix,  1.  xxx,  c.  I6,  and  by  Du  Cange,  voc.  beneficium  et 
Jhidum, 

IV.  But  the  possession  of  benefices  did  notj&nWnii 
in  thif^  state.     A  precarious  tenure  during  pldssuWwis  not 
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sufRcient  to  satisfy  such  as  held  lands,  and  by  various  means 
tl)cy  gradually  obtained  a  coufirniaticn  of  their  benefices  da^ 
ring  life.  Feudor.  lib.  tit.  1.  Du  Cange  produces  several 
quotations  froni  ancient  charters  and  chronicles  in  proof  of 
this ;  Gios.  voc.  Beneficium,  After  this  it  was  easy  to  obtain 
or  extort  charters  rendering  beneficia  hereditary,  first  in  the 
direct  line,  then  in  the  collateral,  and  at  last  in  the  female 
line.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  iii,  tit.  ^.  Du  Cange,  voc.  JBpii«- 
Jiciunt, 

it  is  no  easy  matter  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  each  of 
these  -changes  took  place.  M.  TAb.  de  Mably  conjectures, 
with  some  probability,  that  Charles  Martel  first  introduced 
the  practice  of  granting  beneficia  for  life :  Observat,  torn,  i, 
p.  103,  160 ;  and  that  Louis  le  Dcbonnair^  was  among  the 
first  who  rendered  them  hereditary  is  evident  from  the  autho- 
rities to  which  lyj  refers ;  ibid.  429.  Mabillon,  however,  has 
published  a  placitum  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  S60,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  he  still  continued  to  grant  some  bene^ 
ficia  only  during  lif«.  De  Re  Diplomatica,  lib.  vi,  p.  S5S» 
In  the  year  889,  Odo  king  of  France  gnanted  lands  to  Hica- 
bodo,  iidcli  suo,  jure  beoeficiario  et  frucCuario,  during  his 
own  hfe  ;  and  if  he  should  die,  and  a  son  were  born  to  htm, 
.ihat  right  was  to  continue  during  the  hfe  of  his  son.  Ma- 
billon,  ?//  supra y  p.  556,  This  was  an  intermediate  step  be- 
tween fiefs  merely  during  life,  and  fiefs  hereditary  to  perpe^ 
tuity.  While  beucftcia  continued  under  their  first  form,  and 
were  held  only  during  pleasure,  he  who  granted  them  not 
only  exercised  the  d  jminium  or  prerogative  of  superior  lord, 
hut  he  retained  the  property,  giving  his  vassal  only  the  usu- 
fruct. But  under  the  latter  form,  when  they  became  here- 
ditary, although  feudal  lawyers  continued  to  define  a  benefit 
cinm  agreeably  to  its  originid  nature,  the  .property  was  in 
effect  taken  out  of  the  hands  oi  its  superior  lords,  and  lodged 
in  those  of  the  vassals.  As  soon  as  tlie  reciprocal  advanb^es 
of  the  feudal  mode  of  tenure  came  to  be  understood  by  supe- 
riors as  well  as  vai>sals,  that  species  of  liolding  became  so 
agreeable  to  both,  that  not  only  lands,  but  casual  rents,  such 
as  the  profits  of  a  toll,  the  fare  paid  at  ferries,  &c.  the  salaries 
or  perquisites  of  offices,  and  even  pensions  tjicmselves,  were 
granted  and  held  as  fiefs ;  and  military  service  was  promised 
and  exacted  on  account  of  these.  Morice  Mem.  pour  servir 
de  preuves  a  Phist.  de  Brctagne,  torn,  ii,  78,  690.  BrusseJ, 
torn,  i,  p.  41.  How  absurd  soever  it  may  seem  to  grant  or 
to  hold  such  precarious  and  casual  property  as  afief,  there 
are  instances  of  feudal  tjenures  still  more  singular.  The  pro- 
fits arising  i'rom  the  masses  s;iid  at  an  altar  were  properly  an 
.  ecclesiastic:  1  revenue,  belonging  lo  the  clergy  of  the  church 
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or  monastery  whicli  performed  that  duty;  but  these  were 
sometimes  seized  hy  the  powerful  barons.    In  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  right  to  them,  they  held  them  as  fiefs  of  the  churchy 
and  parcelled  them  out  in  the  same  manner  as  other  property 
to  their  sub-vassals.      Bouquet,  receuil  des  hist.  vol.  x^  238, 
-  4f80.     The  same  spirit  of  encroachment  which  rendered  fiefs 
hereditary,  led  the  nobles  to  extort  from  their  sovereigns 
hereditary  grants  of  offices.     Many  of  the  great  offices  of  the 
^rown  became  hereditary  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  in  Europe ; 
and  so  conscious  were  monarchs  of  this  spirit  of  usurpation 
among  the  nobility,  and  so  solicitous  to  guard  against  it,  that, 
on  some  occasions,  they  obliged  the  persons  whom  they  pro- 
moted to  any  office  of  dignity,  to  grant  an  obligation,  that 
neither  they  nor  their  heirs  should  claim  it  as  belonging  to 
them  by  hereditary  right.     A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is 
produced,  Mem.  de  1  Acad,  des  Inscript.  torn.  xxx.  p.  595. 
Another  occurs  in  the  Thesaur.  anecdot.  published  by  Mar- 
tene  and  Durand,  vol.  i,  p.  873.     This  revolution  in  property 
•occiisioned  a  change  corresponding  to  it  in  political  govern- 
ment; the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  as  they  acquired  such 
extensive  possessions,  usurped  a  proportional  degree  of  power, 
depressed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  aiid  trampled  on  the 
privileges  of  the  people.     It  is  on  account  of  this  connection^ 
xhat  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  in  history  to  trace 
the  progress  of  feudal  property ;  for,  upon  discovering  in  what 
state  property  was  at  any  particular  period,  we  may  detef*- 
mine  with  precision  what  was  the  degree  of  power  possessed 
^y  the  king  or  by  the  nobility  at  that  juncture. 

One  circumstance  more,  with  respect  to  the  changes  which 
property  underwent,  deserves  attention.     I  have  she'wn,  that 
when  the  various  tribes  of  barbarians  divided  their  conquestvt 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  property  which  tliey  ac- 
quired was  allodial ;  but  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  property 
had  become  almost  enurely  feudal  by  the  beginning  of'  the 
tenth  century.      The  former  species  of  property  seems  to  be 
so  much  better  and  more  desirable  than  the  latter,  that  such 
a  change  appears  surprising,  especially  when  we  are  informed 
that  allodial  property  was  frequently  converted  into  feudal, 
by  a  voluntary  deed  of  the  possessor.      The  motives  which 
determined  them  to  a  choice  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of 
modern  times  concerning  poperty,  have  been  investigated 
and  explained  by  M.  de  Montesquieu,  with  his  usual  discern- 
ment and  accuracy,  lib.  xxxi,  c.  ^.      The  most  considerable 
is  that  of  which  we  have  an  hint  in  Lambertus  Ardensis^  an 
ancient  writer  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voce  Alodis.     In  those 
times  of  anarchy  and  disorder  which  became  general  in  Eu- 
rope after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  when  there  was  scarcely 
nny  union  among  the  different  members  of  the  community. 
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and  iDdiViduals  were  exposed,  single  and  undefended,  by  go* 
vernment,  to  rapine  and  oppression,  it  became  necessary  for 
every  man  to  have  a  powerful  protector,  under  whose  banner 
be  might  range  himself,  and  obtain  security  against  enemies 
whom  singly  he  could  not  oppose.  For  this  reason  he  relin- 
quished his  allodial  independence,  and  subjected  himself  to 
the  feudal  services,  that  he  might  find  safety  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  some  respectable  superior.  In  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, this  change  from  allodial  to  feudal  property  became  so 
genera],  that  he  who  possessed  land  had  no  longer  any  liberty 
of  choice  left.  He  was  obliged  to  recognize  some  liege  lord, 
and  to  hold  of  him.  This  Beaumanoir  informs  us,  that  in  the 
counties  of  Clermont  and  Beauvois,  if  the  lord  or  count  dis- 
covered any  lands  within  his  jurisdiction,  for  which  no  service 
was  performed,  and  which  paid  to  him  no  taxes  or  customs, 
he  might  instantly  seize  it  as  his  own  ;  for,  says  he,  accord- 
ing to  our  custom,  no  man  can  hold  allodial  property.  Const, 
ch.  24,  p.  123.  Upon  the  same  principle  is  founded  a  maxim, 
which  has  at  length  become  general  in  the  law  of  France, 
NuUe  terre  sans  Seigneur,  In  other  provinces  of  France, 
allodial  property  seems  to  have  remained  longer  unalienated, 
und  to  Itave  been  more  highly  valued.  A  great  number  of 
charters,  containing  grants,  or  sales,  or  exchanges  of  allodial 
lands  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  are  published  Hist,  geber. 
de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  &  Vaisette,  torn.  ii.  During 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  great  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
property  in  that  province  seems  to  have  been  entirely  allodial ; 
and  scarcely  any  mention  of  feudal  tenures  occurs  in  the 
deeds  of  that  country.  The  state  of  property,  during  these 
centuries,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  similar  in  Catalonia 
and  the  country  of  Uousillon,  as  appears  from  the  original 
charters  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Petr.  de  la  Marca^ 
treatise  De  marca  sive  limite  Hispanico.  Allodial  property 
seems  to  have  continued  in  the  Low  Countries  to  a  period 
still  later.  During  the  eleventh,  twelfth;  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, this  species  of  property  appears  to  have  been  of  con* 
siderable  extent.  Miraei  opera  diplom.  vol,  i,  8*,  74>  75,  83, 
817,  ^Z96,  842,  847,  578.  Some  vestiges  of  allodial  property 
appear  there  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Ibid.  218. 
Several  facts  which  prove  that  allodial  property  subsisted  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  long  after  the  introduction  of  feudal 
tenures,  and  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
these  two  differtent  species  of  possession,  are  produced  by  M, 
Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  des  Fran9ois,  conserv6es  dans  les 
Coutumes  Angloiaes,  vol.  i,  p.  192,  &c.  The  notions  of  men 
with  respect  to  property  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of 
their  understandings,  and  the  caprice  of  their  passions.  At 
the  same  time  that  some  persons  were  fond  of  relinquishing 
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lillodial  property,  in  order  to  hold  it  by  feudal  tenure,  others 
seem  to  have  been  solicitous  to  convert  their  fiefs  into  allodial 
property.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  published  by  Eckhard,  Commentarii  de  rebus 
Francis- Orientalts,  vol.  ii,  p.  885.  Another  occurs  in  the 
year  1299,  Heliquiae  MSS.  omnis  sevi,  by  Lud\vig,  vol.  i,  p. 
209  ;  and  even  one  as  late  as  the  year  13f37,  ibid  vol.  vii,  p. 
40.  The  same  thing  took  place  in  the  Low  Countries.  Mi- 
raei  oper.  i.  52. 

In  tracing  these  various  revolutions  of  property,  I  have 
hitherto  chiefly  confined  myself  to  what  happened  in  France, 
because  the  ancient  monuments  of  that  nation  have  either 
been  more  carefully  preserved,  or  have  been  more  clearly  il- 
lustrated, than  those  of  any  people  in  Europe. 

In  Italy,  tbe  same  revolutions  happened  in  property,  and 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  order.  There  is  some 
ground,  however,  for  conjecturing  that  allodial  property  con- 
tinued longer  in  estimation  among  the  Italians,  than  among 
the  French.  It  appears,  that  many  of  the  charters  granted 
by  the  emperors  in  the  ninth  century,  conveyed  an  allodial 
right  to  land.  Murat.  Antiq.  med.  aevi,  v.  i,  p.  575,  &c.  But 
in  the  eleventh  century  we  find  some  examples  of  persons 
who  resigned  their  allodial  property,  and  received  it  back  as 
a  feudal  tenure.  Ibid.  p.  610,  <&c.  Muratori  observes^  that 
the  word  Jbudumy  which  came  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  be- 
neficium,  does  not  occur  in  any  autlientic  charter  previous  to 
the  eleventh  century.  Ibid.  594.  A  charter  of  King  Ro- 
bert of  France,  A.  D.  lOpS,  is  the  earliest  deed  in  which  I 
have  met  with  the  word  Jeudum,  Bouquet,  Receuil  des  his- 
toriens  de  Gaule  &  de  la  France,  torn,  x,  p,  593,  b.  This 
word  occurs  indeed  in  an  edict,  A.  D.  790,  published  by 
Brussel,  vol.  i,  p.  7*^*  But  the  authenticity  of  that  deed  has 
been  called  in  question,  and  perhaps  the  frequent  use  of  the 
wordjeuduni  in  it  is  an  additional  reason  for  doing  so.  The 
account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  both  of  allodial  and 
feudal  possessions  receives  some  confirmation  fron^  the  ety- 
mology of  the  words  themselves.  Alode  or  allodium  is  com- 
pounded of  the  German  particle  ait  and  /o/,  i.  e.  land  obtain- 
ed by  lot.  Wachteri  Glossar.  Gcrmanicum,  voc.  allodiun,  p. 
35.  It  appears  from  the  authorities  produced  by  him  and  by 
Du  Cangc,  voc.  sors^  that  the  northern  iiations  divided  the 
lands  which  they  had  conquered  in  this  manner.  Feodum  is 
compounded  of  od^  possession  or  estate,  and^o,  wages,  pay : 
intimating  that  it  was  stipendiary,  and  granted  as  a  recom- 
petfce  for  service.     VVachterus,  ibid,  \oi\Jeodum^  p.  441. 

The  progress  of  the  feudal  system  among  the  Germans  was 
perfectly  similar  to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  But 
4GB  the  emperors  of  Germany,  especially  after  the  imperial 
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crown  passed  from  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  to  tber 
house  of  Saxony,  were  far  superior  to  the  contemporary  mo- 
narchs  of  France  in  abilities,  the  imperial  vassals  did  not  as* 
pire  so  earjy  to  independence,  nor  did  they  so  soon  obtain  the 
priWIege  of  possessing  tlieir  bene^*ces  by  hereditavy  right. 
According  to  the  compilers  of  the  Libri  Feudoruin,  Conrad 
II,  or  the  Salic,  was  the  first  emperor  who  rendered  fiefs  he- 
reditary. Lib.  i,  tit.  i.  Conrad  began  his  reign  ^.  D.  1024. 
Ludovicus  Pius,  under  whose  reign  grants  of  hereditary  fiefs 
were  frequent  in  France,  succeeded  his  father  A.  D.  814. 
Not  only  was  this  innovation  so  much  later  in  being  introdu- 
ced among  the  vassais  of  the  German  empet'ors,  but  even 
afler  Conrad  had  established  it,  the  law  continued  favourable 
to  the  ancient  practice  ;  and  imless  the  charter  of  the  vassal 
bore  expressly  that  the  fief  descended  to  his  heirs,  it  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  granted  only  during  life.  Lib.  feud.  ibid.  Even 
aAer  the  alteration  made  by  Conrad,  it  was  not  uncohimon  in 
Germany  to  grant  fiefs  only  for  life :  a  charter  of  this  kind 
occurs  as  late  as  the  year  1S76.  Charta  ap.  Boehmer.  Prin- 
cip.  Jur.  feud.  p.  ^61.  The  transmission  of  fiefs  to  collateral 
and  female  heirs,  took  place  very  slowly  among  the  Germans. 
There  is  extant  a  charter,  A.  D.  1201,  conveying  the  right 
of  succession  to  females,  but  it  is  granted  as  an  extraordi- 
nary mark  of  favour,  and  in  reward  of  uncommon  services. 
Boehmer.  ibid.  p.  $65.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France  and 
Italy,  a  considerable  part  of  the  lands  continued  to  be  allodLil 
long  after  the  feudal  mode  of  tenure  was  introduced.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  Monasterii  Buch,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  lands  in  the  marquisrtte  of  Misni  was  &tiU  al* 
lodial  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.  No.  31,  36,  37,  4(>, 
&c.  ap.  Scriptores  hist.  German,  cura  Schoetgenii  et  Krey- 
sigii,  Altenb.  1755,  vol.  ii,  183,  &c.  Allodial  property  seems 
to  have  been  common  in  another  district  of  the  same  province, 
during  the  same  period.  Reliquise  Dtplomaticae  Sanctimo* 
nial.     Beutiz.  No.  17,  36,  58,  ibid.  37*,  &c. 


NOTE  IX.  p.  14. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  another  note,  to  represent  tho^ 
condition  of  that  part  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  cities,  I  will 
confine  myself  in  this  to  consider  the  state  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  persons  employed  in  cultivating  the 
ground  during  the  ages  under  review  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  I.  Servi,  or  slaves.  This  seems  to  Lave  been 
the  most  numerous  class,  and  consisted  either  of  captives 
taken  in  war,  or  of  persons,  the  property  of  whom  was  ac* 
quired  in  some  one  of  the  various  methods  enumerated  by 
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Da  C&nge,  voc  servtu,  v,  vl,  p.  447.  The  wretched  condi- 
tion of  this  namerous  race  of  men  will  appear  from  several 
chvunutancee.  1.  Tlietr  masters  had  absolute  dominion  over 
their  persons.  They  had  the  power  of  punishing  their  slaves 
eapitallj,  without  the  intervention  of  anjr  judge.  This-  dan** 
gerous  risht  tiiey  possessed  not  only  in  the  more  early  periods^ 
when  their  manners  were  fierce,  but  it  contintied  as  late  » 
the  twelfth  century.  Joach.  Potgiesserus  de  static  servorum. 
Lemgov.  173^  4*tO|  lxb%  ii,  cap.  i,  {  4, 10,  13,  24.  Even  after 
this  jurisdiction  of  masters  came  to^  be  restrained,  the  life  of 
a  slave  was  deemed  to  be  of  so  little  valuer  that  a  very  slight 
compensation  atoned  for  taking  it  away.  Idem,  libi  iit«  c.  "$. 
If  masters  had  power  over  the  lives  of  their  slaves,  it  is  evi«> 
dent  that  almost  no  bounds  would  be  set  to  the  rigour  of  the 
punishments  which  they  might  inflict  upon  them;  The  codes 
of  ancient  laws  prescribed  punishments  for  the  crimes  of  slaves- 
different  from  those  which  were  inflicted  on  free  men.  The 
hater  paid  only  a  fine  or  compensation  ^  the  former  were  sub- 
jected to  corporal  punishments*  The  cruelty  of  these  wai 
in  many  instances  excessive.  Slaves  might  be  put  to  the 
vack  on  very  slight  occasions^  The  laws  with  respect  to 
th^se  points  are  to  be  found^  in  Potgiesserus,  lib.  iii,  cap.  7, 
3,  and  are  shocking  to  humanity.  2.  If  the  dommion  of  masters 
over  the  lives  and  persons  o?  th^ir  slaves  was  thus  extensi^ 
it  was  no  less  so  over  their  actions  and  propertv.  They  were 
not  originally  permitted  to  marry.  Male  and  female  slaves 
were  afiowed,  and  even  encouraged  to  cohabit  together^  But 
this  union  was  not  considered  as  a  marriage ;  it  waa  called 
confttbernium^  not  nuptia  or  matrimoniw/n,  Poigiess*  lib.  ii^ 
c.  2^  $  1.  This  notion  was  samuch  established,  that,  during 
several  centuriea  after  the  barbarous  nations  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  slaves  who  Kved  as  husband  and  wife-were 
not  Joined  together  by  any  religious  ceremony,  and  did  not 
receive  the  nuptial  benediction  from  a  priest.  Ibid,  $  10,  1  Iv 
When  this  conjunction  between  slaves  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  lawful  marriage,  they  were  not  permitted  to  marry  withi- 
out  the  consent  of  their  master ;  and  such  as  ventured  to  do 
so  without  obtaining  that  were  punished  with- great  severity, 
.and  sometimes  were  put  to  death.  Potgiess«  ibid.  %  12,  kn. 
Gregor.  Turon.  hist.  lib.  v,  c.  8.  Wheih  the  manners  of  the 
European  natib'ns  become  more  gentle,  and  their  ideas  more 
liberid,  slaves  who  married  without  their  master^s  consent  were 
subjected  only  to  a  fine.  Potgiess.  ibid..  \  dO.  Du  Cange^ 
gloss,  voc.  Farismaritagium.  3;  All  the  children  of  slaves 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  their  parents,  and  became 
the  property  of  the  master.  Dii  Cange,  gloss,  voc.  ServuSf 
vol.  vi,  450.  MuraL  Antiq.  ItaL  vol.  i,  766.  '  4.  Slaves  were 
Sd  entirely  the  property  of  their  masters,  that  i*iey  could  sell 
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ihem  at  pleasure.  While  domestic  slavery  centinued,  pro* 
perty  in  a  slave  was  sold  in  the  same  manner  with  that- which 
a  person  liad  in  any  other  moveable.  Afterwards,  slaves  be- 
came acUcripti  glebes^  and  were  conveyed  by  sale,  together 
with  the  farm  or  estate  to  whicli  they  belonged.  Potgiessenis 
has  collected  the  laws  and  charters  which  illustrate  this  well- 
Inown  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  Lib.  2,  c.  4. 
51  Slaves  had  a  title  to  nothing  but  subsistence  and  clothes 
iVom  their  master ;  all  the  profits  of  their  labour  accrued  to 
him.  If  a  master,  from  indulgence^  gave  his  slaves  any  peak* 
Uum^  or  fixed  allowance  for  their  subsistence,  they  had  no 
right  of  property  in  what  they  saved  out  of  that.  All  that 
they  accumulated  belonged  to  their  master.  Potgiess.  lib.  ii, 
c.  10.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital..voI.  i,  768.  Du  Cange,  voc  Serous^ 
vol.  vj,  p.  451.  Conformably  to  the  same  principle,  all  the 
effects  of  slaves  belonged  to  their  master  at  their  death,  and 
diey  could  not  dispose  of  them  by  testament  Potgiess,  lib* 
il,  c.  11.  6,  Slaves  were  distinguished  from  free  men,  by  a 
peculiar  dress.  Among  all  the  barbarous  nations,  kmg  hair 
was  a  mark  of  dignity  and  of  freedom :  slaves  were,  for  that 
reason,  obliged  to  shave  their  heads ;  and  by  this  distinction, 
how  indiffisrent  soever  it  may  be  in  its  own  nature,  they  were 
reminded  every  moment  of  the  inferiority  of  their  condition. 
Potgiess.  lib.  iii,  c  4.  For  the  same  reason,  it  was  enacted, 
in  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  no  slave 
.  should  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  a  free  man  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Du  Cange,  voce  Servus,  vol.  vi,  p.  451. 
Potgies.  lib.  iii,  c.  3. 

2.  VilUtni,  They  were  likewise  adscripii  gleha  or  t»/&r, 
fVom  which  they  derived  their  name,  and  were  transferable 
along  with  it  Du  Cange,  voc.  Fillanus,  But  in  this  they 
differed  from  slaves,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  master 
for  the  land  which  they  cultivated,  and,  after  paying  that,  all 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  mdustiv  belonged  to  themselves 
in  property.  This  distinction  is  marked  by  Piere  de  Fontaines 
Conseil.  Vie  de  St  Louis  par  Joinville,  p.  119»  edit  de  Du 
Cange.  Several  cases  decided  agreeably  to  this  principle  are 
mentioned  by  Miirat  ibid,  p.  773. 

3,  The  last  class  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  were 
free  men.  These  are  distinguished  by  various  names  among 
the  writers  of  the  middle  ages ;  arimanniy  conditionales,  oriei' 
nariiy  tributales^  8^c.  These  seem  to  have  been  persons  ^o 
po^essed  some  small  allodial  property  of  their  own,  and  be* 
aides  that,  cultivated  some  farm  belonging  to  their  more 
wealtliy  neighbours,  for  which  they  paid  a  fixed  rent,  and 
bound  themselves  likewise  to  perform  several  small  services 
in  prato  vel  in  messcy  in  araiura  vel  in  wnea  ,*  such  as  pk)Ugh* 
k^  a  certain  quantity  of  their  landlord's  ground,  assisting  iam^ 
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in  Imrvest  and  vintage  work,  &c.  The  clearest  proof  of  thia 
may  be  found  in  Muratori,  v.  I,  p.  7IS9  and  in  Du  Cange, 
under  the  respective  wordJs  above  mentioned.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  whether  these  arimanniy  &c  were  re- 
moveable  at  pleasure,  or  held  their  farms  by  lease  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  The  former,  if  we  may  judge  from 
ihe  genius  and  maxims  of  the  age,  seems  to  be  most  probable. 
These  persons,  however,  were  considered  as  free  men,  in  the 
most  honourable  sense  of  the  word ;  they  enjoyed  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  condition,  and  were  even  called  to  serve  in 
war ;  an  honour  to  which  no  slave  was  admitted.  Murat. 
Antiq.  vol.  1,  p.  74S,  vol.  ii,  p.  446.  This  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  these  three  different  dasses  of  persons  will  enable 
the  reader  to  apprehend  the  full  force  of  an  argument  which 
I  shall  produce  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said  in  the  text, 
concerning  the  wretched  state  of  the  people  during  the  middle 
ages.  Notwithstanding  tlie  immense  difference  between  the 
first  of  these  classes  and  the  third,  such  was  the  spirit  of  ty- 
ranny which  prevailed  among  the  great  proprietors  of  lands^ 
and  80  various  their  opportunities  of  oppressing  those  who 
were  settled  on  their  estates,  and  of  rendering  their  condition 
intolerable,  that  many  free  men,  in  despair,  renounced  their 
their  liberty,  and  voluntary  surrendered  themselves  as  slaves 
to  their  powerful  masters.  This  they  did,  -in  order  that  their 
masters  might  become  more  immediately  interested  to  afford 
them  protection,  together  with  the  means  of  subsistii^vthem^- 
aehres  and  their  families.  The  forms  of  such  a  surrejider,  or 
obnoxiatioy  as  it  was  then  called,  are  preserved  by  Marculfus, 
13).  ii,  c,  28,  and  by  the  anonymous  author  published  by  M!. 
Bignon,  together  with  the  collection  offormulcB  compiled  by 
Marculfus,  c  16.  In  both,  the  reason  given  for  the  obnoxio' 
tioj  78  the  wretched  and  indigent  condition  of  the  person  who 
gives  up  his  liberty.  It  was  still  more  common  for  free  men 
to  surrender  their  liberty  to  bishops  or  abbots,  that  they  might 
partake  of  the  security  which  the  vassals  and  slaves  of  churches 
and  monasteries  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  superstitious 
veneration  paid  to  the  saint  under  whose^immediate  protec- 
tion they  were  supposed  to  be  taken.  Ou  Cange,  voc.  OUatus^ 
vol.  iv,  p.  1286.  That  condition  must  have  been  miserable 
indeed,  which  could  induce  a  free  ipan  voluntarily  to  renounce 
his  liberty,  and  to  give  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  the  disposal 
of  another.  The  number  of  slaves  in  every  nation  of  Europe 
waa  immense.  The  greater  part  of  the  inferior  class  of  people 
in  France  were  reduced  to  this  tftate  at  the  commencement 
of  the  third  race  of  kings.  'L'E^rit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxx,  c 
11.  The  same  was  the  case  in  England.  Brady,  pref.  to 
Gen.  Hist  Many  curious  facts,  with  respect  to  the  ancient 
«tate  oiviUaiiUf  er  slaves,  in  England,  are  published  in  Ob- 
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5ervat>0D8  on  the  StatutfNb  xJiiefly  the  more  ancient,^  ad  edi^ 
^.  269,  Ac, 


y^OTE  X.  p.  16. 

limumBRAMJB  proofs  of  this  ought  be  produced.*  Many 
^charters,  granted  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  are  prcmag 
ved,  from  which  it  appears  ihat  they  oodd  not  subscribe  their 
name.  It  was  usual  for  persons  who  could  not  write,  to  maho 
the  sign  of  the  cross  iin  confirmationi  of  a  chartec  Several  of 
-these  remain^  where  kings  and  persona  of  great  eminence  affix 
lignum  cruets  manu  propria  pro  ignoratione  litararum.  Dq 
C/mge,  voc  CruXf  vol.  iii,  p.  U91.  From  this  ia  derived  tb« 
phrase  of  signing  in6tead  of  subscribing  a.  paper.  In  tlie  ninth, 
century,  Herbaud  Comes  Falatii,  though  supreme  j^udge  of 
-the  empire  by  virtue  of  his  office,  comd  flot  subacribe  hia 
name.  Nouveau  Trait6  de  Diplomatique  par  deuR  9®nedic^ 
;tina,  4^t  tom.  ii«  p.  422.  As  late  as  4iie  fourteenth  century, 
Du  Guescliny  constable  of  France,  tlie  gveatest.  man  in  the. 
state,  andone  of  xhe  greatfest  men  of  hia  ag^  co«ld  neithoKi 
read  nor  write.  St  Palaye  Memoires  sur  faocienne  Cheva- 
ierie,.tit.  ii,  p.  62.  Nor  was  this  ignorance  confined  to  lay^ 
men.;  the  greater  part  of  the  -clergy  was  not  many  de^^eea 
toperior  to  them  in  science.  Ililany  dignified  occleaiastica 
could:  not  aubscribe  the  canons  of  those  councik  in  which 
they  satras  members.  Nouv.  Traits  de  Dinloou  torn.  iirp. 
424.  One  of  the  questions  appointed  by  the.  canons  to  ha 
-put  to  persons  who  were  candidates  for  onders  isas  Uu&^ 
*  whether  tliey  could  read  the  gospels  and.  epiatles,.  andes- 
pkun  the  sense  of  tliem,  at  least,  hterallyi'  wgino,  Pnuuk- 
lenais  a^.  BrucL  Hist  FhiJos»  v.  ill,  p.  631.  Alfred  the  Goat 
complained,  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there  - 


not  a  priest  who  understood  the  liturgv 'in  hismatbeiv-tongiie, 
or  who  could  translate  the  easiest,  piece  of  Latin ;  and  thai 
from  the  Thames  to  the  £ea,  the  eccleaiaatics  were  still  n»QCtt 
ignorant  Asserus  de  rebus,  gestis  AJfi-edi,  ap.  Gamdani  ^^n? 
gll^a,  &c^  p.  25.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy -is  qoaintly  de- 
scribed by  an  author  of  the  dark  agea:  '  Potius  daditi  gular 
.^am  glossap;  potius  colligunt  libraa  quam  legunt.libroa; 
JibentiCLs  intuentur  Martham  quam>Marcum ;  maluot  l^geaa  ia 
Salmone  qoam  in  Solomone.^  Alanuarde  a£U  pnedioat.  aa 
LeJ^euf  Dissert  torn,  if,  p.  Zl.  To  the  obvioua  causes  of  audi 
universal  ignorance,  arising  from  ^the  state  of  goveramantaad 
jnanners,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  cantory,.  wa  nay 
add  the  scarcity  of  hooka  dnriiig  that  pwod,  and-the  diflicultj 
of  rendering  them  more  coomion*  The  Bomaas  wrote  thair 
J)oob  either  on  parohmont  or  on  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian 
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ys^yrus.  The  latter  being  the  cheapegC,  was  of  course  the 
•most  oomiopDljr  lued.  Bu^  liter  the  Saneens  conquered 
Egjpt  la  the  seventh  centuey  the  cammunicalion  between 
that  country  and  the  p«ople  settled  in  Italy,  or  in  other 
pafts.  of  Europe^  was  alniost  entirely  broken  off,  and  the 
pspyrus  was  no  longer  in  use  among  then&  They  were 
obliged,  on  that  account^  to  write  all  Uieir  books  upon  parch* 
meaty  and»  as,  tlie  price  of  that  was  hi^  bo<^  became 
e^remcly  rare  and  of  great  vakia  We  D>ay  judge  of  the 
«:arcily  of  the  malevials  fbr  wnting  tliem  from  one  ciecumr 
stance.  There  «tili  remoin  sereral  manuflctipts  of  the  eighth^ 
ninths  a4d .  following  centuriisai  wvitten  on  parchment^  from 
which  lome  formec  writing  had  been  erased^  in  order  to  sub- 
srtitute  a  new  composition  in  its  place.  In  this  manner  it  ia 
jirobahle  that  several'  worke  of  the  aacienta-  perished*  A  book 
of.  Livy  or  of  Tacitut  might  be  erased^  to  maloe  room  fbr  the 

SfNidary  /balaof  a^aint*  orthes«fierstitaoQa]inQFenio£a  mis'^ 
..  MuraUi  Antiq.  Ital*  voL  iii,  pi  'BSS*  P.  de  Monllnuf  oa 
affir»QS|.tha('t)ie.  greater  part  of:the  nimiu8eriptaon*pai«tenent 
yrhich  bahaaseen^  those  of  an  aneienc  date  exoepted^  ate 
4wiUen  on  parchment  Icom.whkhi  some  former  treatise  had 
been  erasecL  Mem.  de  T Acad«  cfea  Inacriptb  tonr  k»  pt.  325. 
As  the  want  of  nuiterials  for  writing  is  one  reason  why  so 
many  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  have  perished^  it  accounts 
likewise  for  the  small  nmnber  of  maanseripts  of  any  kind,  pre* 
vious  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  began  to  multiply 
£:om  a  cause  which  ahaU  be  aientioned*  Hiiit.  Liter,  m 
France,,  torn*  vi,  |>«  6.  Many  oirounallmces  prove  the  8carei«- 
ty  of  books  diurinj^  theae  agesv  Frivatie  persons  seldma  poa« 
sessed  any  booka  whatever.  Even  moniftteriea  of  considerable 
note  had  only  one  missal^  Murat.  Antiq.  voL  tz,  p*  789* 
Lnpusy.  abbot  of  Fefrieies,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  A.  D.  855, 
•beaeaehesihim^t&lend  hiia  arCBpy  of  Cieero  de  Oratore  and 
Quintilian'a  Iastituaions'9  '  foiv*  aaya  h^  *  idthongh  we  have 
parts  of  those  boDba^^tbere  isfno  complete  oofry  of  them  in  al 
France.*  Muaat^  Am.,  v.  iii,  p.  885.  The  price  oi  books  be^ 
cam&anhigh,diat,persoasi  of  a.  moderate  fottwie  covid  not 
aiBord  to  purohasi^  themi  The  couniesa  of  Ai^ouipeid  for  a 
copy  of  the  Hofufliea  of  Hiumon,  biahop  of  Hsftentadl,  two 
faundced  sheepy  lite  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  i^e  and  miiieL  Hialoire  Literaire  de  France  par  des  fie- 
ligieux  Benedictoia,  torn,  vii,  p..  8^  Even  so  kte  as  the  yetr 
1744,  when  Louia  XI.  borrowed  the  worka  of  Rttis,  die 
Arabian  phyairian,  fronr  the  faenl^  of  medieine  in  I^iris,  he 
not  only  di^esiisd  ixi  pledge  a  considerable  quantity  of  plate^ 
but.  was  obhged  to  pmoure.  ai  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as 
auErety  in  a,  deed,  Innding  himself  undier  a  great  forfeiture  to 
restose  it.  Gebr.  Naud^  Addit  i^^Niatoire  d^LoiayaXL  par* 
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Combes,  edit  de  Fresnoyy  torn,  iv,  p.  281.  Many  curioiit 
ctrcumstancesy  with  respect  to  the  extravagant  price  of  hooka 
in  the  middle  ages,  are  collected  by  that  industrious  compner, 
to  whom  I  refer  such  of  my  readen  as  deem  this  small  branch 
of  literary  history  an  object  of  curiosity.  When  any  person 
made  a  present  of  a  book  to  a  church  or  a  monastery,  in 
which  were  the  only  libraries  during  several  i^es,  it  was 
deemed  a  donative  of  such  value,  that  he  offered  it  on  the 
altar  pro  remedio  anima  sme,  in  order  to  obtahi  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins.  Murat.  vol.  lii,  p.  SS6.  Hist  Liter,  de 
France,  torn,  vi,  p.  6.  Nouv.  Trait,  du  Diplomat  par  deux 
BenedictinSy  4to,  torn,  i,  p.  481.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the  art  of  making  paper,  in  the  manner  now  become  univer- 
sal,  was  invented ;  by  means  of  that,  not  only  the  number  of 
manuscripts  increased,  but  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  wont 
deriuHy  facilitated.  Murat  ib.  p.  «71.  The  invention  of  the 
art  of  making  paper,  and  tl|e  invention  of  the  art  of  printiDf  , 
are  two  considerable  events  in  literary  history.  It  ia  remark- 
able that  the  former  preceded  the  first  dawning  of  letters  and 
improvement  in  knowledge  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century;  the  latter  ushered  in  the  light  which  spread  over 
Europe  at  the  sera  of  ^  rafbrmation^ 


NOTE  XI.  p.  16. 

^  All  the  religtous  maxims  and  practices  of  the  dark  ages 
are  a  proof  o£  this.  I  shall  produce  one  remarkable  testimo- 
ny in  confirmation  of  it,  from  an  author  canonised  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  St  Eloy  or  Egidius,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in 
the  seventh  century.  '  He  is  a  good  Christian  who  comes 
frequently  to  church ;  who  presents  the  oblation  whidi  is  of- 
fered to  God  upon  the  altar;  who  doth  not  taste  of  the  fruits 
of  his  own  industry  until  he  has  consecrated  a  part  of  them 
to  God ;  who  when  the  hxAf  festivals  approach,- lives  chastely 
even  with  his  own  wife  dunng  several  days,  that  with  a  safe 
conscience  he  may  draw  near  the  altar  of  God;  and  who,  in 
the  last  place,  can  repeat  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Bedeem  then  your  souls  from  destruction,  while  you  have  the 
means  in  your  power;  oiler  presents  and  tithes  to  church- 
men; come  more  frequently  to  church ;  humbly  implore  the 
patronajge  of  the  saints ;  foc^  if  you  observe  these  things,  you 
may  come  with  security  m  the  day  of  retribution  to  the  tri- 
bunal  of  the  eternal  judge,  and  say,  *  give  to  us,*  O  Lord, 
fqr  we  have  given  unto  thee !'  Dacherii.  JSpecilq|^mn.  Yet 
Script,  vol.  ir,  p.  94*.  The  learned  and  judioioas  tranriator 
of  Dr  Mosheim's  Ecelesiastical  history,  to  one  of  whoa6  addi- 
Uonal  notes  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  passage^ 
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lubjoios  a  very  pn^r  reflection :  '  We  see  here  a  large  and 
ample  description  of  a  good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not 
the  least  mention  made  of  the  love  of  God,  resignation  to  his 
his  willy  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of  justice,  benevolence, 
and  charity  towards  men.^  Mosh.  Eccles.  Hist.  voL  i,  p« 
324.  ' 


•  NOTE  XII.  p.  17. 

That  infallibility  in  all  its  determinations,  to  which  the 
church  of  Rome  pretends,,  has  been  attended  with  one  un- 
happy consequence.  As  it  is  impossible  to  relioquish  any 
opinion,  or  to  alter  any  practice  which  has^  been  established 
by  authority  that  cannot  err,  all  its  institutions  fliid  ceremo- 
nies must  be  immutable  and  everlasting,  and  the  church  must 
continue  to  observe,  in  enlightened  times,  those  rites  which 
were  introduced  during  the  ages  of  darkness  and  credulity. 
What  delighted  and  edified  tlie  latter,  must  disgust  and  shock 
the  former.  Many  of  the  rites  observed  in  the  Romish  churh 
appear  manifestly  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  superstition  of 
the  lowest  and  most  illiberal  species.  Many  of  them  were 
borrowed,  with  little  variation,  from  the  religious  ceremonies 
established  among  the  ancient  heathens.  Some  were  so  ridi- 
culous, that  if  every  age  did  not  furnish  instances  of  the  fas- 
cinating influence  of  superstition,  as  well  as  of  the  whimsical 
forms  which  it  assumes,  it  must  appear  incredible  that  they 
should  have  been  ever  received  or  tolerated.  In  several 
churches  of  France,  they  celebrated  a  festival  in  commemo- 
vation  of  the  virgin  Mary's  flight  into  Egypt.  It  was  called 
the  feast  of  the  ass.  A  young  girl  richly  dressed,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  was  set  upon  an  ass  superbly  caparisoned.  The 
ass  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  procession.  High  mass  was 
said  with  great  pomp.  The  ass  was  taught  to  kneel  at  proper 
places  ;  a  hymn  no  tess  childish  than  impious  was  sung  in  his 
praise ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was  ended,  the  priest,  instead 
of  the  usual  words  with  which  he  dismissed  the  people,  bray- 
ed three  times  like  an  ass ;  and  the  people,  instead  <^  the 
usual  response,  we  bless  the  Lord,  brayed  three  times  in  the 
same  manner.  Du  Cange,  vocjestum^y.  ui,  p.  424.  This 
ridiculous  ceremony  was  not,  like  the  festival  of  fools,  and 
some  other  pageants  of  those  ages,  a  mere  farcical  entertain- 
ment exhibited  in  a  church,  and  mingled,  a«  was  then  the 
custom,  with  an  imitation  of  some  religious  rites;  it  was  an 
act  of  devotion,  performed  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  church.  However,  as  this  practice 
did  not  prevail  universally  in  the  catholic  church,  its  absurd!-" . 
ty  contributed  at  last  t«  abplish  it. 
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As  there  is  no  e?ent  in  the  hislory  of  mankfad  more  eihgtp- 
lar  than  that  of  the  criuadea,  every  circumstance  that  tend*'- 
to  explain  or  to  give  any  rational  account  of  this  eztraordi^ 
aary  frenzy  of  the  human  mind  is  interesting.  I  have  assert* 
ed  m  the  text,  that  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  gradual- 
ly for  the  amazing  effort  which  they  made  in  consequence  of 
the  exhortations  of  Peter  the  hermit,  by  several  occurrences 
previous  to  his  time.  A  more  particular  detail  of  this  curious 
and  obscure  part  of  history^  may  perhaps  appeal  to  some 
of  my  readers  to  be  of  importance.  That  the  end  of  the- 
world  was  ^pected  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  begin*- 
tiing  fiithe  eleventh  century,  and  that  this  occasioned  a  ge- 
neral alarm,  is  evident  firom  the  authors  to  whom  I  have  re* 
lerred  in\he  text  This  belief  was  so  universal  and  so  strong^, 
that  it  mingled  itself  with  civil  transactions.  Many  charters, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  begin  in  this  manner, 
*  Appropinquante  mundi  termino/  Ac  As  the  end  of  the 
world  is  now  at  hand,  and  by  various  calamities  and  judge- 
ments tlie  signs  of  its  approach  are  now  manifest.  Hist,  de 
Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  Vaisette,  torn.  ii.  Preuves,  p.  86, 
89,  90, 117»  158,  &c.  One  effect  of  diis  opinion  was,  that  a 
great  number  of  pflgrims  resorted  to  Jerusalem,  with  a  reso- 
hition  to  die  there,  or  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  kmgs, 
earls,  marquisses,  bishops,  and  even  a  great  nnmber  of  women,, 
besides  persons  ^an  inferior  rank,  fbcked  to  the  Holy  land 
Glaber.  Rodulph.  Hist,  chez  Bouquet  Receufl,  tom.  x,  p.  50^ 
52^  Another  historian  mentions  a  vast  cavalcade  of  pil- 
grims who  accompanied  the  Count  of  Angouleme  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  die  year  10%6.  Chronic.  Aldemari,  ibid.  p..  162.  Upon 
their  return,  these  pilgrims  filled  Europe  with  lamentable  ac- 
coQnts  of  the  state  of  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  WHIemi. 
Tyr.  Hist.  ap.  Gest.  Dei  per  Franc,  vol.  ii,  p.  636.  Guibert. 
A&bat.  Hist.  ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  476.  Besides  this,  it  was  nsuaf 
fbr  many  of  the  Christian  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as 
of  other  cities  in  the  east,  to  travel  as  mendicants  throu^ 
Europe,  and  by  describing  the  wretdied  condition  of  the  pro* 
fessors  of  the  Christian  faith  under  the  dominion  of  Infidds, 
to  extort  charity,  and  to  excite  zealous  persons  to  make  some 
attempt  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  oppression.  Baldrici 
Archiepiscopi  Hist  ap,  Gesta  Dei,  &a  vol.  i,  p.  86.  In  the 
year  986,  Gerbert^  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  afterwards  Pope 
Sflvester  II.  addressed  a  letter  to  all  Christians  in  the  name 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  eloquent  andf  pathetic,  and 
contains  a  formal  exhortation  to  take  arms  against  the  Rigair 
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S^pressors,  in  order  to  rescue  the  h6ly  city  frtmi  their  yoke, 
erberti  Epistolse  ap.  Bouquet  Receuil,  torn,  x,  p«  426.  la 
consequence  df  this  spirited  cal),  some  subjects  of  the  republic 
of  Pisa  equipped  a  fleet,  ^nd  invaded  the  t^tritori^s  of  the 
Mahometans  in  Syria.  Marat.  Script.  Rer.  ItAlic  rdi,  iii,  p. 
40d.  The  klknti  wta  t&ken  in  the  east,  and  an  oproion  pre- 
▼ailedy  A.  D.  1010,  that  a!l  the  forces  of  Christendom  were 
to  unite,  in  order  to  drive  the  Mahometans  out  of  Palestine. 
Chron.  Ademari  ap.  Bouquet,  torn.  ^,  p.  152.  It  is  evident 
from  all  these  particulars,  that  the  ideas  which  led  the  cru- 
saders to  undertake  their  wild  enterprise  did  not  arise,  ac<* 
cbrding  to  the  description  of  many  authors,  iVom  a  sudden  fit 
Of  frahtic  enthusiasm,  hut  were  gradually  formed;  so  that  the 
universal  concourse  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  when  erect* 
ed  by  Urban  II.  will  appear  less  surprising. 

If  the  various  circumstances  which  I  hate  eiiumerated  fn 
this  note,  as  well  as  in  the  history,  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  ardour  with  which  such  vast  numbers  engaged  in  such 
a  dangerous  undertaking,  the  extensive  privileges  and  immu- 
nities granted  td  the  persons  who  assumed  the  cross,  serve  to 
account  for  the  long  continuance  of  this  spirit  in  Europe.  1; 
They  were  exempted  from  prosecutions  on  account  oi*  debt» 
during  the  time  of  their  being  engaged  in  this  holy  service. 
"Gil  Cange,  roc.  cruet*  privilegium,  V.  ii,  p.  1194.  ^i,  They 
were  exempted  from  paying  interest  for  the  money  which 
they  had  borrowed,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  this  sacred  war* 
fare.  Ibid.  3.  They  were  exeraj)ted  either  entirely,  dr  at  teast 
during  a  certain  time,  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Ibid.  Or- 
ddnnances  des  Rois  de  Fitmce;  torn,  i,  p.  SS.  4.  They  might 
alienate  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord 
of  whom  they  hfeW.  Ibid.  5.  Their  persons  and  effects  ^ete 
tAken  under  th6  protection  of  St  Peter,  and  the  anathemas  of 
the  church  were  denounced  against  all  who  should  molest 
them,  or  carry  on  any  quarrel  or  hostility  against  them,  da- 
ring their  absence,  on  account  of  the  holy  war.  Du  Cange, 
ibfd.  Guibertus  Abbas  ap.  Bongars.  i,  p.  480,  482.  6.  They 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  ecclesiastics,  and  were  not  bonira 
to  plead  in  any  civil  court,  bilt  were  declared  subjeci  to  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  alone.  Du  Cange,  ibid.  Ordon.  des 
Rois,  tom.  i,  p.  34,  174.  7.  They  obtained  a  plenary  remisp 
sion  of  all  their  sins,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  were  set  open 
to  them,  without  requiring  any  other  proof  of  their  penitence 
but  their  engaging  in  this  expedition ;  and  thus,  by  gratifying 
their  favourite  passion,  the  love  of  war,  Ihey  secdred  to  them* 
selves  immunities  which  were  not  usually  obtained,  but  by 
paymg  large  sums  of  money,  or  by  undergoing  painful  pe- 
nances. Guibett.  Abbas,  p.  480.  Wheni  we  behold  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  vying  with  each  other,  and  straining 
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their  ioyentioii  in  order  to  devise  expedients  for  eQcouraginK 
and  adding  strength  to  the  spirit  of  superstition,  can  we  jbe 
surprised  that  it  should  become  so  general  as  to  render  it  in- 
famous,  and  a  mark  of  cowardice,  to  decline  engaging  in  the 
holy  war?  WUlerm.  Tyriensis  ap.  Bongars.  vol,  ii,  p.  6*1. 
The  histories  of  the  crusades,  written  by  modem  authors,  who 
are  apt  to  substitute  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  their  own  age 
in  the  place  of  those  which  influenced  the  persons  whose 
actions  they  attempt  to  relate,  convey  a  very  imperfect  notion 
of  the  spirit  at  that  time  predominant  in  Europe.  The  ori- 
ginal historians,  who  were  animated  themselves  with  the  same 
passions  which  possessed  their  contemporaries,  exhibit  to  us 
a  more  striking  picture  of  the  times  and  manners  which  they 
describe.  The  enthusiastic  rapture  with  which  they  account 
for  the  effects  of  the  pope^s  discourse  in  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont; the  exultation  with  which  they  mention  the  numbers 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  holy  warfare;  the  confidence 
with  which  they  express  their  reliance  on  the  divine^  protec- 
tion ;  the  ecstacy  of  joy  with  which  they  describe  their  taking 
possession  of  the  holy  city,,  will  enable  us  to  conceive,  in  some 
degree,  the  extravagance  of  that  zeal  which  agitated  the 
minds  of  men  with  such  violence,  and  will  suggest  as  many 
singular  reflections  to  a  philosopher,  as  any  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  is  unnecessary  to  select  the  particular 
passages  in  the  several  historians  which  confirm  this  observa- 
tion. But  lest  those  authors  may  be  suspected  of  adorning 
their  narrative  with  any  exaggerated  description,.  I  shall  ap- 
peal to  one  of  the  leaders  who  conducted  the  enterprise. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Stephen,  the  earl  of  Chartres 
and  Blois,  to  Adela  his  wife,  in  which  he  gives  her  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  crusaders.  He  describes  the  crusadera 
as  the  chosen  army  of  Christ,  as  the  servants  and  soldiers  of 
God,  as  men>  wha  marched  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  being  conducted  by  his  hand  to  victory  and 
conquest  He  speaks  of  the  Turks  as  accursed,  sacrilegious, 
and  devoted  by  heaven  to  destruction ;  and  when  he  mentions 
the  soldiers  in  the  Christian  army,  who  had  died,  or  were 
killed,  he  is  confident  that  their  souls  were  admitted  directly 
into  the  joys  of  paradise.    Dacherii  Spicclegium,  vol.  iv,  p. 

The  expense  of  conducting  numerous  bodies  of  men  from 
Europe  to  Asia,  roust  have  been  excessive,  and  the  difficulty 
of  raising  the  necessary  sums  must  have  been  proportionally 
great,  during  ages  when  the  public  revenues  in  every  nation 
of  Europe  were  extremely  small.  Some  account  is  preserved 
of  the  expedients  employed  by  Humbert  II.  dauphin  of  Vien- 
na, in  order  to  levy  the  money  requisite  towards  equipping 
him  for  the  crusade,  A.  P.  1346.     These  I  shall  mention,,  as 
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they  tend  to  shew  the  considerable  influence  which  tlie  cru- 
sades had,  both  on  the  state  of  property  and  of  civil  govern* 
ment.  1.  He  exposed  to  sale  part  of  his  domains ;  and,  as 
the  price  was  destined  for  such  a  sacred  service,  he  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  French  king,  of  whom  these  lands  were 
held,  ratifying  the  alienation.  Hist,  de  Dauphine,  torn  i,  p. 
332,  335.  2.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  grant  new  privileges  to  the  nobles,  as  well  as  new 
immunities  to  the  cities  and  towns  in  his  territories,  in 
consideration  of  certain  sums  which  they  were  instantly  to 
pay  on  that  account.  Ibid.  torn,  li,  p.  512.  Many  of  the 
charters  of  community,  which  I  shall  mention  in  another 
note,  were  t)btained  in  this  manner.  3.  He  exacted  a  con- 
tribution towards  defraying  the  charges  of  the  expedition 
from  all  his  subjects,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  who 
did  not  accompany  him  in  person  to  the  east.  Ibid.  tom.  i. 
p.  835,  4f.  He  appropriated  a  considerable  part  of  his  usual 
revenues  for  the  support  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  in 
this  service.  Ibid.  torn,  ii,  p.  518.  5.  H  eexacted  consider- 
able sums,  not  only  of  the  Jews  settled  in  his  dominions, 
but  also  of  the  Lombards  and  other  bankers  who  had  fixed 
their  residence  there.  Ibid.  tom.  i.  p.  333,  torn,  ii,  p.  528. 
Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  these  resources,  the  dauphin 
was  involved  in  such  expence  by  this  expedition,  that,  on 
his  return,  he  was  obliged  to  make  new  demands  on  his 
sabjects,  and  to  pillage  the  Jews  by  fresh  exactions.  Ibid. 
tom.  i,  p.  344,  347.  When  the  count  de  Foix  engaged  in  , 
the  first  crusade,  he  raised  the  money  necessary  for  decaying 
the  expences  of  that  expedition,  by  aUenating  part  of  his 
territories.  Hist  tie  liangued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  et  Vaisette, 
•torn,  ii,  p.  287.  In  like  manner,  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainaut, 
mortgaged  or  sold  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dominions  to 
the  bishop  of  Liege,  A.  D.  1096.  Du  Mont  Corps  Diplo- 
matique, tom.  i,  p.  59.  At  a  later  period,  Baldwin,  count 
of  Namur,  sold  part  of  his  estate  to  a  monastery,  when 
he  intended  to  assume  the  cross,  A.  D.  1239.  Mirsei  Oper. 
i,  313. 


;  NOTE  XrV,  p.  24. 

Thk  usual  method  of  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the 
comparative  .state  of  manners  in  two  different  nations,  is  by 
attending  to  the  facts  which  historians  relate  concerning  each 
of  tHem.  Various  passages  might  be  selected  from  the 
Byzantine  historians,  desc/ibing  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Greek  empire.  P.de  Montfau^on  has  produced 
irom  the  writings  of  St  Chrysostom  a  very  full  accountijf  the 
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elegance  and  luxury  of  the  Greeks  in  hia  age.  That  fatfieTf, 
in  his  sermons^  enters  into  such  luinute  details  conceriiiiig 
the  manners  and  custotms  of  hb  contemporaries  as  appear 
strange  in  dbcoqrses  ijrom  the  pulpit  P.  de  Montfau^on 
has  collected  these  descriptions,  and  ranged  tlieoi  und^ 
different  heads.  The  courts  of  the  more  early  Greek  en^ 
pcrors  seem  to  have  resembled  those  of  eastern  monarchs, 
both  in  magnificence  and  in  corruption  of  manners.  The 
emperoFB  in  the  eleventh  centiury^  though  inferior  in  pow^i;» 
did  not  yield  to  them  in  ostentation  and  splendour.  Memoirea 
de  I' Acad,  des  Inscrip.  torn,  xx^  p.  197.  But  we  may  decide 
concerning  the  comparative  state  of  manners  in  tl|e  eas^m 
empire,  and  among  the  nation^  in  the  west  of  Europe,  by 
another  method,  which,  if  not  more  certain,  is  at  least  moi^ 
striking.  As  Constantinople  was  the  place  of  r^^n^e^you^  fpr 
al)  the  arpiies  of  the  crusaders,  this  brought  tpgiether  th^ 
people  of  the  cast  and  west  as  to  one  great  interview.  There 
are  extant  several  contemporary  auUiors,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latinai,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  singular 
congress  of  people,  formerly  strj^igecs,  in  a  gr^t  measure, 
to  eiich  other.  T])ey  describe,  with  simplicity  and;  candour, 
the  impression  which  that  new  spectacle  made  upon  their 
own  minds.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  most  lively  and 
just  picture  of  the  real  character  and  mafipers  of  each 
peqple.  When  the  Greeks  speak  of  the  Franks,  they  describe 
them  as  barbarians,  Qerce,  illiterate,  impetuous,  and  savage. 
They  assume  a  ton^  of  superiority,  as  a  more  polished  people, 
uicquainted  with  the  arts  both  of  goviemment.  and  of  elegance, 
of  wljfjch  the  ofher  viras  ignorant.  It  is  thus  Anna.  Conineoa 
describes  me  mmnerp  of  the  Latiqs,  Alexias,  p.  2£^,  251, 
2S7»  ap.  Byz.  Script  v.oj.  ^j.  j^he  always  views  them  with 
contempt,  as  a  rude  people,  the  very  .mention  of  wiioa^ 
names  was  sufficient  to  contarajn^^  the  beauty  ^nd  ^leg^npe 
of  history,  p.  229.  Nicetas  Choniatas  inveighs  against  them 
with  still  mor<!  violence,  and  gives  an  account  of  their  ierocity 
and  devastations  in  terms  not  unlike  those  which  preceding 
historians  had  employed  in  describing  the  incursions  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals.  Nicet.  Chon.  ap,  Byz.  Script,  voh  iii,  p. 
302,  &C.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  historians  were 
struck  with  astonishment  at  tXxe  magnificence,  wealth,  and 
elegance,  which  they  discovered  in  the  eastern  empire.  *  O 
wMt  a  va/it  city  is.  Constantinople  (exclaiy^s  Fulcheriu^  Carno- 
tensis,  when  he  first  beliejfd  it),  and  how  beautiful !  Hownany 
monasteries  are  there  in  it,  and  how  many  palaced,  built  with 
wonderful  art !  How  many  manufactures  are  there  in  the  citv 
anting  to  behold !  It  would  be  astonishing  to  relate  how  it 
abound^  with  all  good  things;  with  gold,  sdver,  and  stu^  of 
various  kinds ;  for  eveiy  hpur  ships  arrive  in  its  port  laden  with 
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vol  i,  p,  336.  Willermui^  ^chbji^lipp  of  Tyre,  tbe  mcNit  intelli- 
gexa  bl$%oru^  of  the  Grufiadp»»  sennas  to  Im  foo4  on  every  occa^ 
fiioh  of  describing  tbj^  elegance  and  ^)leDdmir  of  the  couct  of 
Constantinople;  and  adds/  that  what  he  and  his  countrymen 
observed  there  exceeded  any  idea  which  they  could  have 
formed  of  it,  nostrarum  enjm  recum  modura  et  dignitatem 
excedunt  WiUerra.  Tyr.  ap.  Bong.  voL  ii,  p.  6579  664. 
Benjamin,  the  Jew  of  Tudela  in  Navarre»  who  began  his 
travels  A.  D,  1  i79,  appears  to  have  been  equally  astonished 
at  the  magnificence  of  that  ci^  and  gives  a  descrtpCion  of  ita 
splendour  in  tei;ms  of  high*  adnuration.  Benj.  Xudel.  ches 
lea  Voyages  faits  en  12»  13,  ^  Siedeiv  piur  Bergecon*  p^ 
I,  10,  ^c  Guntb^rus,  a  French  OEionk,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  coi)quest  of  ConstaDtinople  by  the  crusadeiB  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  ^peaJf^.  of  the  mef^ificeoce  of  thai  citj 
in  the  same  toi^e,  of  a^micatioB,:  *  structuram  aiitem  «difi- 
ciorum  in  corpore  civiti|tiSto  in  eoclesiif^  videliceti  et  tnrrihiia» 
et  in  domibus  magnatorum,  vij^  uUuavel  describere  potest,  vel 
qredere  d^scr^beati,  nisi  qui  ea.  ecculata  fide  cognoverit/  Hist, 
Cen^nntiDop.  ap.  Canj^JUectiopes.  Antiques,  wL  Antw.  1725, 
vol,  iv,  p.  l4  Qeofirey  d^  yiUehardouin,  a  nobleman  of  high 
ranl^  a«Ml  i^ccui^tomed  tp  el)  the  magnificence  thea  knawn  ia 
the  w^st,  dt^scril^,  in.  siifijlar.  term^  the  astonishment  end 
udmiration  of- such  <»f  his  feUow-seldieES  as  belield  Conatanti- 
Dpple  for  the  first  time:  *•  they  could  not  have  believed,'  save 
h^,  *  that  th^re  was  a  city  so  beautiful  and  so  rich  in  the. 
whole  wQrkl.  Whei^  th^.  viewed:  its  high  wallsi  its  lo% 
towers,  its  rich  palaces,  its  snperb  churches,  all  appeared  so. 
greal,  th^u,  they  could  havi^  formed  no  conception  of  this 
sovereigA  city,  iwlea^  they  had  seen  it  with  their  owm  ejresL* 
Histoire  de  la  Cooquete  de  Constat*  p.  49*  From  these*  un- 
disguised ^  rc^prciSj^ntations  of  their  own  feelings,  jt  is  evident, 
that  to  the.  Greeks  the  crusndeffs  appeared  to  be  a.  race  id- 
rude  unpolisl^ed  barbarians.;  whereas  the  latter,  bow  mueh 
so^vf  r  tbfiy  n(i]ght  cQotemn  the  unwarlike  charact^ .  of  the 
faring,  OQuld  not  help  regandiog  them  as.  far  si^iior  to 
themselves  in  elegao<^  and  arts.  That  the  s(fcaae  of  govern* 
m^ot  and  in^ner]^  w^  much  more  improved 'in  Italy  than  in 
the  otb^r  countries,  of  Europe,  is  evident,  not  only :from  the 
iapts  recorded  in  history,  but  it  appears  thetthe  more  intelli- 
l^ent  leade/s  of  the.  crusAders  were  struck  with  the  dtSnence, 
Jacobus  de  Vttriaco,  a  JFrench  historian  of  the  holy  war,  makes 
an  elahorate  panegyric  on  the  character,  and  mannesv  of  the 
Italians^  He  views  them  as  a  morfi.  polished  peeple,  and 
p^ticularly  celebrates. them  for.  their  love  of  liberty  aadcivil. 
wifdoxn :  *  in  consiliis.  circumspect!,  in  re  suii  publicA  proeu* 
r^Dda  diiigentes  et  studioei;  sibi  in  pesterum  provideates,^ 
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aliit  Bubjici  renuentes;  ante  omnia  libertatem  srbi  defendentes; 
sub  uno  quem  elegunt  capttaneo,  communitati  fins  jura  et  in* 
scituta  dictantesy  et  similiter  obsenrantes.*  Histor.  HierosoL 
ap.  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  vol.  ii,  p.  1085. 


NOTE  XV.  p.  28. 

Tbe  different  steps  taken  by  tbe  cities  of  ItsHy  In  <yrder  to 
extend  their  power  and  dominions  are  remarkable.  As  soon 
as  their  liberties  were  est^iished,  and  they  began  to  feel  their 
own  importance,  th^  endeavoured  to  render  themselves 
masters  of  the  territory  round  their  walls.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans, when  cities  enjoyed  municipal  privileges  and  juris- 
diction,  the  circumjacent  lands  belonged  to  each  town,  and 
were  the  property  of  the  community.  But  as  it  was  not  the 
genius  of  the  feudal  policy  to  encourage  cities^  or  to  shew 
any  regard  for  their  possessions  and  immunities,  these  lands 
had  been  seized,  and  shared  among  the  conquerors.  The 
barons  to  whom  they  were  granted  erected  their  castles 
almost  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  exercised  their  jurisdiction 
there.  Under  pretence  of  recovering  their  ancient  proper- 
ty, many  of  the  cities  in  Italy  attacked  these  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  dispossessing  them,  annexed  their  territories 
to  tbe  communities,  and  made  ther^y  a  considerable  addition 
to  their  power.  Several  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  eleventh 
and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital. 
vol.  iv,  p.  1^9,  &c.  T%eir  ambition  increasing  together  with 
their ,  power,  the  cities  afterwards  attacked  several  barons 
situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  their  walls,  and  obliged 
them  to  engage  that  they  would  become  members  of  their 
communis ;  that  they  would  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  their 
magistrates;  that  they  would  subject  their  lands  to  all  burdens 
and  taxes  imposed  by  common  consent;  that  they  would 
defend  the  community  against  all  its  enemies ;  and  that  they 
would  reside  within  the  city  during  a  certain  specified  time 
in  each  year.  Murat.  ibid.  163.  The  subjection  of  the  no- 
bility to  the  municipal  government  established  in  cities  be- 
came almost  universal,  and  was  often  extremely  grievous  to 
persons  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  independent 
Otto  Frisingensis  thus  describes  the  state  of  Italy  under 
Frederick  I.  <  The  cities  so  much  affect  liberty,  and  are  so 
solicitous  to  avoid  the  insolence  of  power,  that  almost  all  of 
them  have  thrown  off  every  other  authority,  and  are  governed 
by  their  own  mi^trat& ;  insomuch  that  all  that  country  is 
now  filled  with  free  cities,  most  of  which  have  compelled  their 
bishops  to  reside  within  their  walls ;  and  there  is  scarcely  anj 
nobleman,  how  great  soever  his  power  may  be,  who  is  not 
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Sttbject  to  the  laws  and  government  of  »onie  city.*   De  Gestii 
£'r^er.  I.  Imp.  lib.  ii^  c.  13,  p.  453,    In  another  place,  he 
observes  of  the  marquis  of  MonUserrat,  that  he  was  almost  the 
only  Italian  baron  who  had  preserved  his  independence^  and 
had  not  become  subject  to  tlie  laws  of  any  city.     See  also- 
Muratori  Antichita  £stensi>  vol.  i,  p.  4*11,  ^l  2.     That  state 
into  which  some  of  the  nobles  were  compelled  to  enter,  others 
embraced  from  choice.    They  observed  the  high  degree  oF 
security,  as  well  as  of  credit  and  estimation^  which  the  growing 
wealth  and  dominion  of  the  great  communities  procured  to  all 
the  members  of  them.  They  were  desirous  to  partake  of  these^ 
and  to  put  themselves  under  such  powerful  protection.    With 
this  view,  they  voluntarily  became  citizens  of  the  towns  to 
which  their  lands  were  most  contiguous;  and,  abandoning 
their  ancient  castles,  took  up  their  residence  in  tlie  cities ; 
at  least  during  part  of  the  year.     Several  deeds  are  still  ex* 
tant,  by  which  some  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Italy 
are  associated  as  citizens  of  difierent  cities.   Murat.  ib.  p.  l65, 
&c.    A  charter,  by  which  Atto  de  Macerata  is  admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  Osimo,  A.  D.  1198^  in  the  Marcha  di  Ancona,  is 
still  extant    In  this  he  stipulates,  that  he  will  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  a  burgess  of  that  community ;  that  he  will  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  promote  its  honour  and  welfare ;  that  he 
will  ;obey  its  magistrates ;  that  he  will  enter  into  no  league 
with  its  enemies ;  that  he  will  reside  in  the  town  during  two 
xDonths  in  every  year,  or  for  a  longer  time  if  required  by  the 
magistrates.     The  community^  on  the  otlier  hand,  take  him, 
his  family,  and  friends,  under  their  protection,  and  engage  to 
defend  him  against  every  enemy.    Fr.  Ant.  Zacharias  Anec- 
dota  medii  JEvif  Aug.  Taur.  1755,  fol.  66.  This  privilege  was 
deemed  so  important,  that  not  only  laymen,  but  ecclesiastics 
of  the  highest  rank  condescended  to  be  adopted  as  members 
of  the  great  communities,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  the  safety  and 
dignity  which  that  condition  conferred.      Murat.  ib.   179* 
Before  the  institution  of  communities  persons  of  noble  birth 
bad  no  other  residence  but  their  castles.    They  kept  their 
petty  courts  there;  and  the  cities  were  deserted,  having  hardly 
any  inhabitants  but  slaves,  or  persons  of  low  condition.  -  But, 
ia  consequence  of  the  practice  which  I  have  mentioned,  cities 
not  only  became  more  populous,  but  were  filled  with  inhabit- 
ants of  better  rank ;  and  a  custom  which  still  subsists  in  Italy 
was  then  introduced,  that  all  families  of  distinction  reside 
more  constantly  in  the  great  towns  than  is  usual  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.    As  cities  acquired  new  consideration  and  dignity 
by  the  accession  of  such  citizens,  they  became  more  solicitous 
to  preserve  their  liberty  and  independence.    The  emperors, 
as  sovereigns,  had  anciently  a  palace  in  almost  every  great 
city  of  ItSy ;   when  they  visited   that  country,    they  were 
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accustomed  to  reside  in  these  palaces,  and  the  troops  whicli* 
accompanied  them  were  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizens.    This  the  citizens  deemed   both   ignominious  and 
dangerous.     They  could  not  help  considering  it  as  receiving 
a  master  and  an  enemy  within  their  walls.    They  laboured 
therefore  to  get  free  of  this  subjection.     Some  cities  prevailed 
on  the  emperors  to  engage  that  they  would  never  enter  their 
gateSf  but  take  up  their  residence  without  the  walls.     ChkrU 
Hen.  ly.  M urat,  ib.  p.  24*.    Others  obtained  the  imperial 
Ucence  to  pull  down  the  palace  situated  within  their  liberties^ 
6n  condition  that  they  built  another  in  the  suburbs  for  the 
occasional  reception  of  the  emperor.    Chart.  Hen.  IV;  Murat. 
ib.  p.  25.    These  various  encroachments  of  the  Italian  cities 
alarmed  the  emperors,  and  put  them  on  Schemes  for  re-esta- 
blishing the  imperial  jurisdiction  over  them  on  its  ancient 
footing.   Frederick  Barbarossa  engaged  in  this  enterprise  with 
great  ardour.     The  free  cities  of  Italy  joined  together  in  a 
general  league,  and  stood  on  their  defence ;  andj  after  a  long 
contest,  carried  on  with  alternate  success,  a  solemn  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  at  Constance,  A.  1).  1183,  by  whidi 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  former  emperors 
to  tlie  principal  cities  in  Italy  were  cohfihned  and  ratified. 
Murat.  Dissert,  xlviii.    This  treaty  of  Constance  was  consi- 
dered as  such  an  important  article  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  it  is  usually  published  t<^ther  with 
the  Libri  Feudorom  at  the  end  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 
The  treaty  secured  privileges  of  great  importance  to  the  con- 
federate cities,  and  though  it  reserved  a  considerable  degree 
of  authority  and   jurisdiction  to  the  empire,   yet  the  cities 
persevered  with  such  vigour  in  their  effoh»  in  order  to  extend 
their  immunities,  and  Uie  conjunctures  in  Which  they  made 
them  were  so  farourable,  that,  before  the  conclusion  of  Uie 
thirteenth  century,   most  of  the  great   cities   in  Italy  had 
riiaken  off  all  marks  of  subjection  to  the  ertipire,  and  were 
become  independent  sovereign  republics.     It  is  not  requisite 
,  fhat  I  should  trace  the  various  steps  by  which  they  advanced 
to  this  high  degree  of  power,  so  fatal  to  the  empire,    and 
so  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  liberty  to  Italy.     Muratori,  with 
his  usual  industry,  has  collected  many  originid  papers  which 
illustrate  this  curious  and  little  known  part  of  history.     Mo- 
rat.  Antiq.  Ital.  Dissert.  I.    See  also  Jo.  Bapt.  Villanovay  Hist* 
Laudis  Pompeii  sive  Lodi,  in  Grsv.  Thes.  Antiijuit.  Ita).  voL 
>n,  p.  888. 


NOTE  XVI.  p.  28. 

Long  before  the  institution  of  ccAimnunities  in  France, 
charters  of  immunity  or  franchise  were  granted  to  some  towna 
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and*  Yt^e8  by  tfi^  hMa  ott  whdnl  t^y  depended.  But  these 
are  very  different  from  sudi  qs  became  common  in  the  twelfth 
and'thirteendi  centaries.  They  did  not  erect  these  towns  into 
corporations ;  they  did  not  establish  a  municipal  government ; 
they  did  not  grieint  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  They 
Contained  nothing  more  than  a  manumission  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  ydke  of  servitude ;  an  exemption  from  certain  services 
which  w«re  opt)Tessive  and  ignominious ;  and  the  establishment 
of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent  which  the  citizens  were  to  pay  to  their 
lord  in  place  of  impositions  which  he  could  formerly  lay  upon 
them  at  pleasure.  Two  charters  of  this  kind  to  two  villages 
in  the  county  of  Rousillon,  one  in  A.  D.  974,  the  other  in 
A.  D.  10S5,  are  still  extant.  Petr.  de  Marca,  Marca,  sivA 
Limes  His][^nictt8,  App.  p.  909, 1038.  Such  concessions  it  is 
probable,  were  not  unknowa  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  step  towards  the  more  extensive 
privileges  conferred  by  Louis  le  Gros  on  the  towns  within 
his  domains.  The  comnrunities  in  France  never  aspired  to 
the  same  independence  with  those  in  Italy.  They  acquired 
new  privileges  and  immunities,  but  the  right  of  sovereignty 
remained  entire  to  the  king  or  baron  within  whose  territories 
the  respective  cities  were  situated,  and  from  whom  they 
received  the  charter  of  their  freedom.  A  great  number  o^ 
these  charters,  granted  both  by  the  kings  of  France  and  by 
their  great  vassals,  are  published  by  M.  D'Achery  in  his 
Spicelegium^  and  many  are  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
Ordonances  deS  Rois  de  France.  These  convey  a  very- 
striking  representation  of  the  wietched  condition  of  cities 
previous  to  the  institution  of  communities,  when  they  were 
subject  to  the  judges  appointed  by  the  superior  lords  of 
whom  they  hdd,  and  who  had  8Caro«ly  any  other  law  but 
their  wilT.  Each  concession  in  these  charters  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  grant  of  some  new  privilege  which  the  people 
did  not  formerly  enjoy,  and  each  regulation  as  a  method  of 
redressing  some  grievance  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
formerly  laboured.  The  charters  of  communities  contain 
likewise  the  first  expedients  employed  for  the  introduction  of 
equal  laws  and  regular  government.  On  both  these  accounts 
they  merit  particular  attention,  and^  tlierefore,  instead  of 
referring  my  readers  to  the  many  bulky  volumes  in  which 
they  are  scattered,  I  ehali  give  them  a  view  of  some  of  the 
niost  important  articles  in  these  charters,  ranged  under  two 
general  heads.  I.  Such  as  respect  personal  safety.  II.  Such 
as  respect  the  security  of  property. 

I.  During  that  state  of  turbulence  and  disorder  which 
the' corruption  of  the  feudal  government  introduced  into  Eu« 
rope,  personal  safety  was  the  first  and  great  object  l»f  every 
Hidivrdual ;  aiid  as  the  greks  niilitaijr  barons  alone  were  able 
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to  give  suffioient  protection  to  their  vassals^  this  was  cne 
great  source  of  their  power  and  authority.    Butj  by  the  io^ 
ctitution  of  communities,  effectual  provision  was  made  for  the 
safety  of  individuals,   independent  of  the  nobles.     For,  1,. 
The  fundamental  article  in  every  charter  was,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  community  bound   themselves  by  oath  to 
assist,  defend,  and  stand  by  each  othcr^  against  all  aggressors, 
and  that  they  should  not  suffer  any  person  to  injure,  distress, 
or  molest  any  of  their  fellow-citizens.    D'Acher.  Spicel.  x, 
542,  xi,  ^41,  &c.    2.  Whoever  resided  in  any  town  which 
was  made  free,  was  obliged,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to  accede 
to  the  community,  and  to  take  part  in  the  mutual  defence  of 
i£s  members*     D'^Acher.  Spic.  xi,  S\^.     $.  The  communities 
had  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms ;  of  making  war  on  their 
private  enemies:   and  of  executing   by  military  force  any 
sentence  which  their  magistrates '  pronounced.     D'Ach.  Spic. 
X,  643,  644,  xi,  343.     4.  The  practice  of  making  satisfaction, 
by  a  pecuniary  compensation,  for  murder,  assault,  or  other 
acts  of  violence,  most  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  society 
and  the  safety  of  individuals,    was  abolished;   and  such  as 
committed  these  crimes  were  punished  capitally,    or  with 
rigour  adequate  to  their  guilt.    D^Acl^  xi,  362.    Miraei  Opera 
Diploraatiea,  i,  292.     5.  No  member  of  a  conununity  was 
bound  to  justify  Qr  defend  himself  by  battle  or  combat,  but, 
if  he  was  charged  with  any  crime,  he  could  be  convicted  only 
by  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  the  regular  course  of  legal- 
proceedings.    Mirseus,  ibid.    D'Ach.  xi,  375,  349.     Ordon. 
tom.  iii,  265.    6.   If  any  man  suspected  himself  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  malice  or  enmity  of  another,  upon  Mis  making 
oath  to  that  effect'before  a  magistrate,  the  person  suspected 
was  bound  under  a  severe  penalty  to  give  security  for  his 
peaceable  behaviour,    D^Ach.  xi,  346.    This   is   the  same 
species  of  security  which  is  still  known  in  Scotland  under  the 
liame  of  fawburrom.    In  France,    it  was  first  introduced 
among  the  inhabitants   of  communities,  and  having  been 
found  to  contribute  considerably  towards  personal  safety,  it 
was  extended  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  society.     £sta« 
blissemens  de  St  Couis,.  liv.  i,  cap.  28,  ap.  Du  Cange  Vie  de 
St  Louis,  p.  1 5. 

II.  The  provisions  iri  the  charters  of  conununities,^  con- 
cerning the  security  of  property,  are  not  less  considerable 
,.^  than  those  respecting  personal  safety.  By  the  ancient  hw 
of  France,  no  person  could  be  arrested  or  confined  in  prison 
on  account  of  any  private  debt.  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France,, 
tom.  i,  p.  72,  80.  If  any  person  was  arrested  upon  any 
pretext  but  his  having  been  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  it  was- 
lawful  to  rescue  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers  who  had 
seized  him.    Ordon.  iii,  p.  17.    Freedom  from  arrest  on  ac- 
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^Ofnnt  of  debt  seems  likewise  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  other 
countries.  Gudenus  Sylloge  Diplom.  473.  in  isociety,  while 
it  remained  in  its  rudest  and  most  simple  form,  debt  seems  to 
liave  been  considered  as  an  obligation  merely  personal ;  men 
had  made  some  progress  towards  refinement,  before  creditors 
acquired  a  right  of  seizing  the  property  of  their  debtor^-,  in 
order  to  recover  payment.  The  expedients  for  this  purpose 
were  all  introduced  originally  in  communities*  and  we  can 
trace  the  gradual  progress  of  them.  1.  The  simplest  and  most 
obvious  species  o£  security  was^  that  the  person  who  sold  any 
commodity  should  receive  a  pledge  from  him  who  bought  it, 
which  he  restored  upon  receiving  payment.  Of  this  custom 
there  are  vestiges  in  several  charters  of  community.  D'Ach, 
ix,  185y  xiy  377.  2.  When  no  pledge  was  given,  and  the 
debtor  became  refractoiy  or  insolvent,  the  creditor  was 
allowed  to  seize  his  effects  with  a  strong  hand,  and  by  his 
private  authority ;  the  citizens  of  Paris  are  warranted  by  the 
royal  mandate,  *  ut  ubicumque,  et  quocumque  modo  poterunt» 
tantum  ct^iantj  unde  pecuniam  sibi  debitam  integrd  et  pie* 
nari^  habeant,  et  inde  sibi  invicem  adjutores  existant.'  Ordon. 
&c.  torn  i.  p.  6.  This  rude  practice^  suitable  only  to  the  vio« 
lence  of  that  which  has  been  called  a  state  of  nature,  waa 
tolerated  longer  than  one  can  conceive  to  be  possible  in  any 
society  where  laws  and  order  were  at  all  known*  The 
ordenance  authorizing  it  was  issued  A.  D.  1134;  and  tha( 
which  corrects  the  law,  and  prohibits  creditors  from  seizing 
the  effects  of  their  debtors,  unless  by  a  warrant  from  a  ma- 
gistrate aad  under  his  inspection,  was  not  published  until  the 
year  1351.  Ordon.  tom.  ii,  p.  438.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  men  were  taught,  by  observing  the  disorders  which  the 
former  mode  of  proceeding  occasioned,  to  correct  it  in  practice, 
long  before  a  remedy  was  provided  by  a  law  to  that  effect. 
Every  discerning  reader  will  apply  this  observation  to  many 
other  customs  and  practices  which  1  have  mentioned.  New 
customs  are  not  always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  laws  which 
authorise  them.  Those  statutes  only  ^ive  a  legal  sanction  to 
fluch  things  as  the  ^experience  of  mankind  has  previously  found 
to  be  proper  and  beneficial.  3.  As  soon  as  the  interposition 
of  the  magistrate  became  requisite^  regular  provision  was 
made  for  attaching  or  distraining  the  moveable  efiects  of  a 
tlebtor;  and  if  his  moveables  were  not  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  debt,  his  immoveable  property  or  estate  in  land  was  liable 
to  the  same  distress,  and  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor, 
D'Ach.  ix,  p.  184,  185,  xi^  p.  348,  380,  As  this  regulation 
afforded  the  most  complete  security  to  the  creditor,  it  was 
considered  as  so  severe,  that  biunanity  pointed  out  several 
limitations  in  the  execution  of  it.  Creditors  were  prohibited 
from  seizing  the  vearfng  apparel  of  their  debtors,  their  beds. 
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the  door  of  their  house,  their  instrumepts  of  husbandry,  &,c« 
U'Ach.  iXy  184,  xi,  377.     U|K»n  the  same  principleb,  .^hen 
the  power  of  distraining  efiects  bec^^iiie  mare  geuerul,  the 
horse  and  arms  of  a  getitleman  could  nut  be  seiied.    P'Acb* 
ix,  185.    As  hunting  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  martifd 
nobles,  the  emperor  Ludovicus  Pius  pro)iibitcd  the  t^izlng  .9f 
a  hawk  on  account  of  any  con.positign  or  debt.  Capitul.  iib*4. 
{21.    'But  if  the  debtor  had  no  other  ;iio.xeuI/les,    eve;p  lbe«e 
privileged  articles  might  be  seized.     ^.  In  order  to  reader 
the  security  of  property  complete  within  a  compaunity,  .e.v/ery 
person  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  it,  was  obliged  to  buy 
or  build  a  house^  or  to  purchase  \ands  within  its  precinctSj 
or  at  least  to  bring  into  tfie  town  a  coi^iderable  portion  of  bi» 
moveables,   per  quce  justiciart  po^^ii^  si  qutdjorte  in  eum 
gucrela  eveuerit.     D'Ach.  xi,  326.     Or^on.  i,  J?(>7.    iiberr 
tales  S.  Georgli  de  Esperanchia.     Hist,  de  Qauphio^*  torn  i, 
p.  26.     5.  Tl'.at  security  mii^ht  be  as  perfect  as  possible  in 
^ome  towns,  the  members  of  the  community  ^eem  to  bar0 
been  bound  for  each  other.    D'Ach.  x,  6^4.    6.  All  questions 
with  respect  to  prO[>erty  were  tried  within  the  community,  bv 
magistrates  and  jud^e^  whom  the  citizens  elected  or  appoipted. 
Tlieir  decisions  were  more  equal  and  fixed  than  Hie  sentences 
which  depended  on  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  will  of  S 
baron,  who  t>igught  himself  superiqr  to  all  laws.     |)'Acb.  x* 
644,  646,  xi,  344 ,  f^  pamm.    Ordon.  iji,  ^04.   7.  No  member 
of  a  commumt}  could  be  burdened  by  any  arbitrary  tax ;  for 
the  superior  lord,   who  granted  the  charter  of  community* 
accepted  of  a  fixed  census  or  duty  in  lieu  of  alLdemands. 
Ordon.  torn,  iii,  204.  Libertatec»  de  Calma.  Hist  de  i)auphine, 
iom.  i,  p.  19.     Libert.  S.  Georgii  de  Esperanchia,  ibid.  p.  26. 
Nor  could  the  members  of  a  community  be  distressed  by  an 
unequal  imposition  of  the  sum  to  be  levied  on  the  community. 
Regulations  are  inserted  in  the  charters  of  some  communities^ 
concerning  the  method  of  determining  the  quota  of  any  tax 
^      to  be  levied  on  each  inhabitant     D'Ach.  xi,  350,  365.     St 
Louis  published  an  ordonnance  concerning  this  matter,  which 
extended  to  all  the  communities.    Ordon.  tom.  i,  186.    These 
regtdations  are  extremely  favourable  to  lib^rty»  as  tbey  vest 
the  power  oli  proportion mg  the  taxes  in  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  chosen  out  of  each  parish,  who  were  bound  by 
solemn  oath  to  decide  according  to  justice.     That  the  mose 
perfect  security  of  property  was  one  great  object  of  those 
who  instituted   communities,   we  learn,   not  only  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  but  from  the  express  words  of  severe! 
charters,   of  which  I  shall  only  mention  that   gcaiited   by 
Alienor  queen  of  England  and  duchess  of  Guieiine,  to  t^ 
icommunity  of  Potiers,   <  ut  sua  propria  melius  defendei^ 
fkossipt,  et  magis  integr^  custodire/    Pu  ^ange^  voc.  Com^ 
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mmio^  V.  H«  p.  $65.     Svieh  are  some  af  tiie  captUl  i^giiiatioM 
€«t4|Jl^it6it«(i  IB  commuiuCkfi  during  the  twelfth  aud  tnirttronth 
cepturjeB.     Ihese  may  be  considered  as  the  first  expc^dients 
for.  the  ffiHestA^iiabmeBt  of  laiw  mid  order,  and  coiUiibuied 
^Q^My  U>    introduce    regular   govermnent  among  ail  the 
IHe^Wrs  of  Qociety.    As  soon  as  comnjunities  were  institute d, 
higb   «ieotin^AU   of  Mberty  began  to   manifest   themselves. 
When  Huotbert,  lord  of  Beaujeu,  upon  granting  a  charter 
9iL  community  to  the  town  of  Belleville,  exacted  of  the  in- 
habitants  an  oatJi  oi'  fidelity  to  himself  aiwlv  svccessors,  they 
6tipiilated,  on  iheir  part,  that  be  should  swear  to  maintain 
thfiir  franchises  aod  liberties ;  imd,  for  their  greater  sec  urity, 
Ihey  obliged  him  to  bring  twenty  gentlemen  to  take  the 
same  oath,  and  to  be  bound  together  with  him.     D  Ach.  iz, 
1^^.    In  the  hjume  manner  the  lord  of  Morieos  in  Dauphiiid 
l^odoced  a  certain  nmnbcr  of  persons  as  his  sureties  ror  the 
observation  of  the  article  contained  in  the  charter  of  com- 
KMinity  to  th^t  town.    These  were  bound  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  to  the  inhabilaats  of  Mortens,  if  tlieir  liege 
lord  sboiiJd  violate  aiiy  of  their  iranchises,  and  they  promised 
to  remain  in  custody  until  he  should  grant  the  members  of 
the  community  redress.    Hist  de  Dauphin^,  tom.  i.  p.  1 7. 
If  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  town  did  any  injury 
^o  a  eiti^n,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  for  his  appearance 
in  judgment,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  private  person ;  and, 
if  cast^  was  liable  to  the  same  penalty.    D'Ach.  ix.   183. 
These  are  ideas  of  equality  uncommon  in  the  feudal  times. 
CommuniUes  were  so  favourable  to  freedom,  that  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Liberiates.    Du  Cange,  v.  ii,  p. 
.  86ji.    They  were,  at  first,  extremely  odious  to  5he  nobles, 
who  foresaw  what  a  check  diey  must  prove  to  their  power  and 
<lamun«L^ion,    <juibert,  abbot  of  Kogent,  calls  tliem  execrable 
inventions,   by  which,  contrary  to  law  and  justice,  slaves 
withdrew  themselves  from  that  obedience  which  they  ow«d 
tp  tjbeir  maalejrs.    Dii  Cange,  ibid.  862.    The  aeal  with  whidi 
some  of  the  nobles  and  powerful  ecclesiastics  opposed  the 
eplablislimeiKt  of  eomttunities,  and  endeavoured  to  circum* 
dfif^bc  their  privileges,  was  extracnrdinary.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  contests  between  the  archbishop  of  Reims 
«^nd  the   inhabitants  of  that  comnMinity.    It  waa  the  chief 
tmsiness  pf  every  archbiahc^,  during  a  considerable  time,  to 
fihridge  the  righta  and  jurisdiction  of  the  conMoumity,  and 
tbe  great  otyecH;  qI  the  citizens,  especially  when  the  see  was 
i(acant>  to  maintoin,  to  recovea,  and  to  extend  their  own 
jurisii^ctioa     Histotre  civUe  et  politique  de  la  ViUe  de  Reims, 
|iai  M.  Anquetil,  torn,  i^  p.  S287. 

Th«  ^servatipps  which  I  have  made  concerning  the  low 
alAt^  «|  Cttie9»  and  the  condition  of  thoir  inhabitams^  are 
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confirmed  by  innumerable  passages  in  the  historians  and  laws 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  some 
cities  of  the  first  order  were  in  a  better  state,  and  enjoyed  a 
superior  degree  of  liberty.  Under  the  Roman  government 
the  municipal  government  estabhshed  in  cities  was  extreme^ 
favourable  to  liberty ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  in  each 
corporation,  and  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  were  both 
extensive.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  the 
greater  cities  which  escaped  the  destructive  rage  of  the 
barbarous  nations  still  retained  their  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment, at  least  in  a  great  measure ;  they  were  governed  by  a 
council  of  citizens,  and  by  a  agistrates  whom  they  themselves 
elected.  Very  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  this  opinion 
are  produced  by  M.  TAbb^  de  Bos,  Hist  Crit.  de  la  Mon. 
Franc,  torn,  i,  p.  18,  &c.  tom.  ii,  p.  524,  edit.  1742.  It  appears 
from  some  of  the  charters  of  community  to  cities,  granted  in 
the  twelUh  and  thirteenth  centuries,  that  these  only  confirm 
the  privileges  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  community.  P'Ach.  Spiceleg.  vol.  xi, 
p.  345.    Other  cities   claimed   their   privileges,   as  having 

E)S8e88ed  them  without  interruption  from  the  times  of  the 
omans.  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  Mon.  Franc,  tom.  ii,  p.  3SS.  But 
the  number  of  cities  which  enjoyed  such  immunities  was  so 
small,  as  hardly  in  any  degree  to  diminish  the  force  of  my 
conclusions  in  the  text. 


NOTE  XVII.  p.  29. 

Having  given  a  full  account  of  the  establishment,  as  well 
as  effects,  of  communities,  in  Italy  and  France,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inquire  with  some  attention  into  the  progress 
of  cities  and  of  municipal  government  in  Germany.  The 
ancient  Germans  had  no  cities;  even  in  their  hamlets  or 
villages,  tliey  did  not  build  tlieir  houses  contiguous  to  each 
other.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  l6.  They  considered  it  as 
a  badge  of  servitude  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  in  a  city  sur- 
rounded with  wails.  When  dne  of  their  tribes  had  shaken 
off  the  Roman  yoke,  their  countrymen  required  of  them,  as 
an  evidence  of  dieir  having  recovered  liberty,  to  demolish  the 
walls. of  a  town  which  the  Romans  had  built  in  theur  country. 
Even  the  fiercest  animals,  said  they,  lose  their  spirit  and 
courage  when  they  are  confined.  Tac.  Hist  lib.  iv,  c  64. 
The  Romans  built  several  cities  of  note  on  the  banks  ci  the 
Rhine.  But,  in  all  the  vast  countries  from  that  river  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic,  there  was  hardly  one  city  previous  to  the 
ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Conringius  Exercitatio  de 
Urbibus  GenamWf  Oper.  vol.  i,  §  25, 27f  31,  &c.  Heinecdus 
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differs  from  Conringius  with  respect  to  this.  But,  even  after 
allowing  to  his  arguoieDts  and  authorities  their  utmost  forpe, 
they  prove  only,  that  there  were  a  few  places  in  those  exten- 
sive regions  on  which  some  historians  have  bestowed  the 
name  o£  towns*  Elem.  Jur.  German,  lib.  i,  §  102.  Under 
Charlemagne  and  the  emperors  of  his  family,  as  the  political 
state  of  Germany  began  to  improve,  several  ^cities  were 
founded,  and  men  became  accustomed  to  associate  and  to  live 
together  in  one  place.  Charlemagne  founded  two  archbi- 
shoprics and  nine  bishoprics  in  the  most  considerable  towns 
of  Germany.  Aub.  Mireei  Opera  Diplomatica,  vol.  i,  p.  16. 
His  successors  increased  the  number  of  these ;  and  as  bishops 
fixed  their  residence  in  the  chief  towns  of  their  diocese,  and 
performed  religious  functions  there,  that  induced  many  people 
to  settle  in  them.  Conring.  ibid.  §  48.  But  Henry,  sirnamed 
the  Fowler,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  920,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  great  founder  of  cities  in  Germany.  The  empire 
was  at  that  time  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians 
and  other  barbarous  people.  In  order  to  oppose  them,  Henry 
encouraged  his  subjects  to  settle  in  cities,  which  he  surrounded 
with  walls  strengthened  by  towers.  He  enjoined  or  persuaded 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  nobility  to  fix  their  residence  in 
the  towns,  and  thus  rendered  the  condidon  of  citizens  more 
honourable  than  it  had  been  formerly.  Wittikindus  Annal. 
lib.  i.  ap.  Conring.  §  82.  From  this  period  the  number  of 
cities  continued  to  increase,  and  they  became  more  populous 
and  more  wealthy.  But  cities  in  Germany  were  still  destitute 
of  municipal  liberty  or  jurisdiction.  Such  of  them  as  were 
situated  in  the  imperial  demesnes  were  subject  to  the  em- 
perors. Their  ComiteSf  Mim,  and  other  judges  presided  in 
them,  and  dispensed  justice.  Towns  situated  on  the  estate 
of  a  baron  were  part  of  his  fief,  and  he  or  his  officers  exercised 
a  similar  jurisdiction  in  them.  Conring  ibid.  §  7S,  74.  Heinec. 
Elem.  Jur.  Germ.  lib.  i,  §  104.  The  Germans  borrowed  the 
institution  of  communities  from  the  Italians.  Knlpschildius 
Tractatus  Politico-Histor.  jurid.  de  civitatum  imperialium 
juribus,  vol.  i,  lib.  i,  cap.  5,  No.  2.S.  Frederick  Barbarossa 
was  the  fii-st  emperor  who,  from  the  same  political  consi- 
deration that  influenced  Louis  le  Gros,  multiplied  communi- 
ties, in  order  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  nobles.  Pfefiei 
Abrege  de  PHistoire  et  du  Droit  publique  d'Allemagne,  4to, 
p.  297.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler  to  the  time 
when  the  German  cities  acquired  full  possession  of  their 
immunities,  various  circumstances  contributed  to  their  in- 
crease. The  establishment  of  bishoprics,  already  mentioned, 
and  the  building  of  cathedrals,  naturally  induced  many  people 
Co  settle  near  the  chief  place  of  worship.    It  became  the 
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^nstom  to  lAild  cooaciU  amd  cout*tt  of  judkaturi^  of  every 
kind,  ecclctfiiistical  as  well  as  civil,  in  cities.  In  the  eleventh 
eenlury  many  siaves  were  enfranchised,  tfte  gi^fer  part  of 
whom  settled  in  cities.  Several  mines  were  discovered  aiAd 
wrought  in  different  province^,  which  drew  together  such  a 
concourse  of  peo|)1e,  as  gave  rise  to  several  cities,  and  in-* 
creased  the  iiumber  of  inhirintants  in  others.  Conring.  §  105. 
The  cities  began,  in  die  thirteenth  century,  to'^rm  leaguet 
for  their  mutual  defence,  and  for  repressiitg  tn6  disorders 
occasioned  by  the  private  wars  amodg  the  barons,  as  well  as 
by  their  exactions.  This  rendered  the  condition  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  cities  more  secure  than  that  of  any  other  order 
of  men,  and  allured  many  to*  become  members  of  their  com- 
munities. Conrig.  $  94.  There  were  inhabitiints  of  thi«e 
different  ranks  in  the  towns  of  Germany:  the  nobles  or  &• 
miKs';  the  citizens  or  liberi ;  and  the  artisatts,  wift>  were  stoves, 
or  homines  proprii.  Knipschild.  lib.  ii,  cap.  29,  No.  IS*. 
Henry  V.  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1  \06,  enfranchised  the 
slaves  who  were  artisans  or  inhabitants^  in  several  towns,  and 
gave  them  the  rank  of  citizens  or  liberl.  Pf^£fel,  p.  254. 
Knipsch.  lib.  ii,  c.  29,  No.  113, 1 19.  Though  the  citiei^  in 
Germany  did  not 'acquire  liberty  so  early  as  those  in  France^ 
they  extended  their  privileges  much  f)irther.  All  the  imperial 
and' free  cities,  the' number  of  which  is  confer derable,  aequired 
the  full  right  of  being  immediate;  by  which  term,  in  the 
German  jurisprudence,  we  are  to  understand,  that  they  are 
suhjeot  to  the  empire  alone,  and  possess,  within  their  own 
precincts  all  the  rights  of  complete  and  independent  aove- 
reignty.  The  various  privileges  of  the  imperial  cities,  the 
great  guardians  of  the  Germanic  Uberti^,  are  enumeratiM)  by* 
Knipscbild,  lib.  ii.  The  most  important  articles  are  general^ 
known,  and  it  would  be  improper  to  enter  into  any  disqulntkHi 
concermng  minute  partieulars* 


NOTE  XVIII.  p.  29. 

Ttr«  Spanish  historians  are  almost  entlr^y  silent  concerning 
the  origin  and  progress -of  communities  i\\  that  kingdom;  so 
that  I  canfiot  fix,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  time  and 
manner  of  their'first  introduction  tlicre.  It  appears,  however, 
from  Mariana,  vol.  ii,  p.  221,  fol.  Hags^S  1736,  timt  in  the 
year  1350  eighteen  cities  bad  obtained  a  seat  iil  the  cortes  of 
Castile.  From  the  account  which  will  be  given  of  thaV 
constitution  and- pretensions,  Sect  III.  <sf  this  volume,  ir  ap- 
pears that  their  privileges  and  form  of  government  were  the 
same  with  those  of  the  other-feudal  corpcralions;  and  this,  asF 
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well  as  the  perfect  similarity  of  political  institutions  and 
transactions  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms^  may  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  communities  were  introduced  there  in  the  same 
manner,  and  probably  about  the  same  time,  as  in  the  other 
nation*  of  £^rope.  In  Aragon,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe  in  a  subsequent  note,  cities  seem  early  to  have 
acquired  extensive  immunities,  together  with  a  share  in  the 
legislature.  In  the  year  1118  the  citizens  of  Saragossa  had 
not  only  attained  political  liberty,  but  they  were  declared  to 
be  of  equal  rank  with  the  nobles  of  the  second  class ;  and 
many  other  immunities,  unknown  to  persons  in  their  rank  of 
life  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred  upon  tliem. 
Zurita  Annales  de  An^n,  torn,  i,  p.  44.  In  England,  the 
establishment  of  communities  or  corporations  was  posterior 
to  the  conquest  The  practice  was  borrowed  from  France, 
and  the  privileges  granted  by  the  crown  were  perfectly  similar 
to  those  which  I  have  enumerated.  But  as  this  part  of 
history  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  readers,  I  sball,  without 
entering  into  any  critical  or  minute  discussion,  refer  them  to 
authors  who  have  fully  illustrated  this  interesting  point  in  the 
English  history.  Brady^s  Treatise  of  Boroughs.  Madox 
Firma  Burgt,  cap.  i,  sect.  ix.  Hume^s  History  of  England, 
vol.  i,  append,  i,  and  ii.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
towns  in  England  were  formed  into  corporations  under  the 
Saxon  kings^  and  that  the  charters  granted  by  the  kings  of 
the  Nonnan  race  were  not  charters  of  enfranchisement  trom 
a  state  of  slavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which  they 
already  enjoyed.  See  Lord  Lyttelton's  History  of  Henry  II. 
vol.  ii,  p,  817.  The  English  cities,  however,  were  very  in- 
considerable in  the.  twelfth  century.  A  clear  proof  of  this 
ifccurs  in  the  history  to  which  I  last  referred.  Fitzstephen,  a 
contemporary  author,  gives  a  description  of  the  city,  of 
London  in  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and  the  terms  in  which 
he  speaks  of  its  trade,  its  wealth,  and  the  splendour  of  ita 
inhabitants,  would  suggest  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  state  at 
present,  when  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Eu- 
rope. But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  merely 
comparative ;  and  every  description  of  them  in  general  terms  ^ 
h  very  apt  to  deceive.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  arch- 
deacon of  London,  who  flourished  in  the  same  reign,  and  who 
had  good  opportunity  of  being  well  informed,  that  this  city  of 
which  Fitzstephen  gives  such  a  pompous  account,  contained 
no  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  ibid.  315,  316. 
The  other  cities  were  small  in  proportion,  and  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  extort  any  extensive  privileges.  That  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  bofoughs  in  Scotland  in  tnany  circumstances  re- 
sembled that  of  the  towns  in  France  and  England,  is  maniAst 
ffa>m  the  Legea  Bargorum^  annexed  to  the  Re^am  Majestatem* 
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Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  third  estate  into  the  m* 
tional  council,  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  Uiat  excited  in 
France  began  to  produce  conspicuous  elFects.   In  several  pro- 
vinces of  France  the  nobility  and  communities  ibrmed  associ- 
ations, whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  defend  their  rights 
and  privileges  against  the  formidable  and  aii>itrary  proceed- 
ings of  4he  king.     The  count  de  Boulainvilliers  has  preserved 
A  copy  of  one  of  these  associations,  dated  in  the  year  1^14, 
twelve  years  afler  the  admission  of  the  deputies  from  town» 
Into  the  states  general.     Hisioire  de  Tancien  Gouvemement 
de  la  France^  tom.  ii,  p.  94.   The  vigour  with  which  the  peo- 
ple asserted  ahd  prepared  to  maintain  their  rights,  obliged 
their  sovereigns  to  respect  them.    Six  years  after  tliis  associ- 
ation^ Philip  the  Long  issued  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  com- 
munity of  Narbonne>in  the  following  terms^  <  Philip,  by  the 
grace,  &c.  to  our  well-beloved,  &c.    As  we  desire  with  all 
our  heart,  and  above  a2I  other  things^  to  govern  our  kingdom 
and  people  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  by  the  help  of  God,  and 
to  reform  our  said  kingdom  in  so  far  as  it  stands  in  need 
thereof,  for  the  public  good  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  sub- 
jects, who  in  times  past  have  been  aggrieved  and  oppressed 
ki  divers  manners  by  the  malice  oi'  sundry  persons,  as  we 
have  learned  by  common  report,  as  well  as  by  the  informa- 
tion of  good  men  worthy  of  credit ;  and  we  having  deter- 
mined in  our  council  which  we  have  called  to  meet  in  our 
good  city,  &c.  to. give  redress  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  by 
all  ways  and  means  possible,  according  to  reason  and  justice, 
and  willing  that  this  should  be  done  with  solemnity  and  deli- 
beration, by  the  advice  t)f  the  prelates,  barons,  and  good 
towns  of  our  realm,  and  particularly  of  you,  and  that  it  should 
be  transacted  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God,  and  Sot  the  good 
^  of  our  people,  therefore  we  command,^  &c.  Mably,  Obsorvat, 
ii,  App.  p.  386.     I  shall  allow  these  to  be  only  the  formal 
words  of  a  public  and  legal  «ty]e;  but  the  ideas  are  singular, 
and  much  more  liberal  and  enlarged  than  one  could  expect 
in  that  age.    A  popular  monarch  of  Great  Britain  could  hardly 
address  himself  to  parliament  in  terms  more  favourable  to 
public  liberty.     There  occurs  in  the  history  of  France  a  stri- 
king instance  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  liberty 
had  made  in  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  influence  which  the 
deputies  of  towns  had  acquired  in  the  states  general  During 
the. calamities  in  which  the  war  with  England,  and  the  capti- 
vity of  King  John,  had  involved  France,  the  states  general 
made- a  bold  eifort  to  extend  their  own  privileges  and  jurisdie* 
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tion.  The  regulations  established  by  the  states,  held  A.  Di 
lS55y  concerning  the  mode  of  levying  taxes>  the  adoiinistra- 
tion  of  which  they  vested,  not  in  the  crown,  but  in  the  coni» 
missioners  appointed  by  the  states ;  concerning  the  coining 
of  money ;  concerning  the  redress  of  the  grievance  o(  purvey- 
ance ;  concerning  the  regular  administration  of  justice — are 
ni\^ch  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  a  republican  government 
than  tliat  of  a  feudal  monarchy.  This  curious  statute  is  publish* 
ed,  Ordon.  t.  iii,  p.  IQ^^'  Such  as  have  not  an  opportunity  to 
consult  that  large  collection,  will  find  an  abridgement  of  it  ia 
Hist,  de  France  par  ViUaret,  torn,  ix^  p.  130/  or  in  Histoire 
de  Roulainv.  torn,  ii,  218^  The  French  historians  represent 
the  bishop  of  Laon>  and  Marcel,  provost  of  the  merchants  of 
Paris,  who  bad  the  chief  direction  of  this  assi^mbly,  as  sediti- 
ous tribunes,  violent,  interested,  ambitious,  and  aiming  at 
innovations  subversive  of  the  constitution  and  government  of 
their  country.  That  may  have  been  the  case,  but  these  men 
jMissessed  the  confidence  of  the  people^  and  the  measures 
which  they  proposed  as  the  most  popular  and  acceptable,  as 
well  as  niost  likely  to  increase  their  own  influence,  plainly 
prove  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  spread  wonderfully^  and 
that  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed  in  France  concerning 
government  were  extremely  liberaL  The  states  general  held 
at  Paris  A.  D.  1855,  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  mem« 
hers,  and  above  one  half  of  these  were  deputies  from  towns. 
M.  Secousse  pref.  a  Ordon.  tom.  iii,  p.  48.  It  appears  tliat 
in  all  the  different  assembh'es  of  the  states,  held  during  the 
reign  of  John,  the  representatives  of  towns  had  great  influ- 
ence, and  in  every  respect  the  third  state  was  considered  as 
co-ordinate  and  equal  to  either  of  the  other  two.  Ibid,  passim. 
These  spirited  efforts  were  made  in  France  long  before  the 
house  of  commons  in  England  acquired  any  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  legislature.  As  the  feudal  system  was  carried 
to  its  utmost  height  in  France  sooner  than  in  England,  so  it 
began  to  decline  sooner  in  the  former  thaQ  in  the  latter  king^ 
dom.  In  England,  almost  all  attempts  to  establish  or  to  ex* 
tend  the  liberty  of  the  people  have  been  successful ;  in  France, 
they  have  proved  •  unfortunate.  What  were  the  accidental* 
events  or  political  causes  which  occasioned  this  difierence,  it 
is  not  my  present  business  to  inquire 


NOTE  XX.*p.  34. 

In  a  former  note.  No.  VIII.  I  have  inquired  into  the  con- 
dition of  that  part  of  the  people  which  was  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  have  represented  the  various  hardships  and  cala- 
mities of  their  situation.     When  charters  of  liberty  or  manu- 
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mission  were  granted  to  such  persons,  they  contained  ft>ur  con- 
cessions,  corresponding  to  the  four  capitid  grievances  to  which 
men  in  a  state  of  servitude  are  subject  1.  The  right  of  dispo* 
sing  of  their  persons  by  sale  or  grant  was  relinquished.  2.  Power 
was  given  to  them  of  conveying  their  pro^rty  and  effects  by  will 
or  any  other  legal  deed.  Or,  if  they  happened  to  die  intestate, 
it  was  provided  that  their  property  should  go  to  their  lawful 
heirs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property  of  other  persons. 
8,  The  services  and  taxes  which  they  owed  to  their  superior 
or  liege  lord,  whidi  were  formerly  arbitrary  and  imposed  at 
pleasure,  are  precisely  ascertained.  4.  They  are  allowed  the 
privilege,  of  marrying  according  to  their  own  inclination ; 
formerly  they  could  contract  no  marriage  without  their  Iq^d'a 
permission,  and  with  no  person  but  one  of  his  slaves.  All 
these  particulars  are  found  united  in  the  charter  granted  Ha- 
bitatoribus  Montis-Britonis,  A.  D.  1376.  Hist,  de  Dauphin^, 
tom.  i,  p.  81.  -Many  circumstances  concurred  with  those 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  *in  procuring  them  de* 
liverance  from  tliat  wretched  state.  The  gentle  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches  concerning 
the  original  equality  of  mankind ;  its  tenets  with  respect  to 
the  divine  government,  and  the  impartial  eye  with  which  the 
Almighty  regards  men  of  every  condition,  and  admits  them 
to  a  participation  of  his  benefits— are  all  inconsistent  with  ser- 
vitude. But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  considera- 
ttons  of  interest,  and  the  maxims  of  false  policy,  led  men  to 
a  conduct  inconsistent  with  their  principles.  They  were  so 
sensible,  however,  of  this  inconsistency,  that  to  set  their  fel- 
low Christians  at  liberty  from  servitude  was  deemed  an  act  of 
piety  highly  meritorious,  and  acceptable  to  heaven.  The 
humane  spirit  of  the  Christian  reh'gion  struggled  long  widi  the 
maxims  and  manners  of  the  world,  and  contributed  more  dian 
any  other  circumstance  to  introduce  the  practice  of  manumis- 
sion. When  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  flourii^ed  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  granted  liberty  to  some  of  his 
slaves,  he  gives  this  reason  for  it:  '  Cum  Redemptor  noster, 
totius  conditor  nature,  ad  hoc  propitiatus  huroanam  camem 
voluerit  assumere,  ut  divinitatis  suse  gratia,  dirempto  (quo  te- 
nebamur  captivi)  vinculo,  pristinee  nos  restitueret  libertati; 
salubriter  agitur,  si  homines,  quos  ab  initio  liberos  natura  pro* 
tulit,  et  jus  gentium  jugo  substituit  servitutis,  in  ei,  qua  nati 
iuerant,  numumittentis  beneficio,.  libertati  reddantur.*  Gre* 
gor.  Magn.  ap.  Potgiess.  lib.  iv,  c.  1,  §  3,  Several  laws  or 
charters  founded  on  reasons  similar  to  this,  are  produced  by 
the  same  author.  Accordingly,  a  great  part  of  the  charters 
of  manumission  previous  to  the  reign  of  Louis  X.  are  grant- 
ed pro  amore  Dei,  pro*reniedio  aniniiey  et  pro  mercede  am* 
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mm.  Murat  Antlq.  Ital.  vol.  i^  p.  81-9,  850.   Da  Gange,  voc. 
Manumissio,    The  tormaiity  oi'  ihanumiMion  was  executed  in 
a  church)  as  a  religious  solemoity.  The  person  to  be  set  frea 
was  led  round  the  great  altar  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he 
took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar>  and  there  tlie  solemn 
words  conferring  liberty  were  pronounced.    Du  Cange,  ibid. 
vol.  iv,  p.  467.     I  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  a  charter  of  ma- 
numission^  granted  A.  D.  105'),  both  as  it  contains  a  full  ac- 
count of  ttie  ceremonies  used  in  this  form  of  manumission, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue  in  that  barbarous  age.     It  is  granted  by  Willa,  the 
widow  of  Hugo  the  duke  and  marquis^  in  favour  of  Cleriza; 
one  of  her  slaves.     *  Et  ideo  nos  Domine  VVille  indite  come- 
tisse— libero  et  absolvo  te^  Clariza  filia  Uberto— ^pro  timore 
omnipotentis  Dei,  et  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorie 
quondam  supra  scripto  Domini  Vgo  gloriossissimo,  ut  quando 
ilium  Dominus  de  hac  vita  migrare  jusserit,  pars  iniqua  non 
alfeat  potestatem  ullam,  sed  anguelus  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi  colocare  dignitur  ilium  inter  sanctos  dilectos  suos ;  et 
beatus  Petrus,  princeps  apostolorum,  qui  habed  potestatem 
omnium  animarum  ligandi  et  absolvendi,  ut  ipsi  afa^solvat  ani  * 
mse  ejus  de  peccatis  sui,  et  aperiad  ilium  janua  paradisi ;  pro 
eadem  vcro  rationi,  in  mano  mite  te  Benzo  presbiter,  ut  vadat 
tecum  in  eccllsia  sancti  Bartholomoei  apostoli ;  traad  de  tri* 
bus  vicibus  circa  altaree  ipsius  ecclesiffi  cum  csereo  apprehen- 
sum  in  manibus  tuis  et  manibus  suis ;  deinde  extte  ambulate 
in  via  quadrubio,  ubi  quatuor  vie  se  deviduntor.     Statimq» 
pro  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorie  quondam  supra 
'  scripto  Domini  Ugo,  et  ipsi  presbiter  Benzo  fecit  omnia,  et 
dixit,  Ecce  quatuor  vie^  itc  et  ambulate  in  quacnnq.  partem 
tibi  placuerit^  tam  sic  supra  scripta  Cleriza,  qua  nosque  tui 
heredes,  qui  ab  ac  hora  in  antea  natt  vel  procreati  fuerit, 
utriusq.  sexus/  &c.     Murat.  ib.  p.  S5S»  Many  other  charten 
might  have  been  selected,  which,  in  point  of  grammar  or  style, 
are  in  nowise  superior  to  this.     Manumission  was  frequently 
granted  on  death  bed  or  by  lalter-wUl.   As  the  minds  of  men 
are  at  that  time  awakened  to  sentiments  •f  humanisy  and 
piety,  these  deeds  proceed  from  religious  motives,  and  were 
granted  pro  rtdempiione  ttnima^  in  order  to  obtain  accept- 
ance with  God.     Du  Cange,  ubi  supra,  p.  470,  et  voc.  Str- 
Vtf#,  vol.  vi,  p.  451.     Another  method  of  obtaining  liberty 
was  by  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  taking  the  vow  in  a  mo- 
nastery.    This  was  permitted  for  some  time,  but  so  numy 
slaves  escaped,  by  this  means,  out  of  the  hands  of  their  maa* 
ters,  that  the  practice  was  afterwards  restrained,  and  at  last 
prohibited,  by  the  laws  of  alnfost  all  the  nations  of  Europe; 
Murat.  ib.  p.  849.    Conformably  to  the  same  principles,  prin^ 
oes,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  upon  any  other  agreeable  events 
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appoititad  M  oerUin  number  of  slaves  to  be  enftaadiifed,  as  a 
testimonjof  their  giatitude  to  God  for  that  benefit.  Marcdfi 
Sbmu  lib.  i,  cap.  39.  There  are  several  ibrms  of  BBamius- 
sioD  published  bj  Marculfus,  and  all  of  them  aie  foonded  oo 
religious  considerationsy  in  order  to  procure  the  &Vtarof 
God,  or  to  obtain  the  forgireneas  of  their  sins.  lib.  ii,  c.  2S, 
SS,  54,  edit.  Baluz.  The  same  obserrataoo  holds,  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  collections  of  formuke  annexed  to  Maicul- 
fus.  As  sentiments  of  religion  induced  some  to  grant  libertr 
to  their  fellow  Christians  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  ser* 
vitttde^  00  mistaken  ideas  concerning  devotion  led  others  to 
relinquish  their  liberty.  When  a  person  conceived  an  eatra- 
ordinary  respect  for  the  saint  who  was  the  patron  of  any 
church  or  monastery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  re* 
ligious  worship,  it  was  not  unusual  among  men  possessed  with 
an  excess  ot*  superstitious  reverence  to  give  up  themsdves 
and  their  posterity  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  saint.  Mabillon  de 
Re  Diplomat,  lib.  vi,  p.  632.  The  oklatit  or  voluntary  slaves 
of  churches  or  monasteries,  were  very  numerous,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  different  classes.  The  first  were  such  as 
put  themselves  and  effects  under  the  protection  of  a  particu^ 
lar  churchy  or  monastery,  binding  themselves  to  defend  its 
privileges  and  property  against  every  aggressor.  These  were 
prompted  to  do  so,  not  merely  by  devotion,  bit  in  order  t» 
obtain  that  security  which  arose  from  the  protection  of  the 
church.  They  were  rather  vassals  than  slaved;  and  sometimes 
persons  of  noble  birth  found  it  prudent  to  secure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  church  in  this  manner.  Persons  of  the  second 
class  bound  themselves  to  pay  an  annual  tax  or  quit-rent  out 
of  their  estates  to  a  church  or  monastery.  Besides  this,  they  * 
sometimes  encaged  to  perform  certain  services.  They  were 
<^led  eeniuaks.  The  last  class  consisted  of  such  as  actually 
renounced  their  liberty,  and  became  slaves  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  of  tlie  word.  These  were  cidled  ministeruUesy 
and  enslaved  their  bodies,  as  some  of  the  charters  bear,  that 
they  might  procure  the  liberty  of  their  souls.  Potgiesseras 
de  statu  servorum,  lib.  i,  cap.  i,  §  6,  7«  How  zealous  the 
clergy  were  to  encourage  the  opinions  which  led  to  this  prac- 
tice, will  appear  from  a  clause  in  a  charter,  by  which  one  gives 
up  himself  as  a  slave  to  a  monastery.  *  Ciun  sit  omni  carnali 
ingenuitate  generosius  extremum  quodcumq.  Dei  servitium, 
scilicet  quod  terrena  nobilitas  multos  plerumq.  vitiorum  servos 
facit,  servitus  vero  Christi  nobiles  virtutibus  reddit,  nemo 
autem  sani  capitis  virtutibus  vitia  comparaverit,  claret  pro 
certo  eum  esse  generosiorem,  qui  se  Dei  servitio  prsebuerit 
proniorem.  Quod  ego  Ragnaldus  intelligens,'  &c.  Another 
charter  is  expressed  in  the  following  words:  *  Eligens  magia 
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^ene  terrua  Dei  quam  libertus  ssculiy  finniter  credens  et 
^ciens,  quod  senrire  Deo,  regnare  est,  summaque  ingenuitafl 
•it  in  qaa  servitus  comparabatur  Chriati,^  &c,    Du  CaDge, 
voc.  OblatuSf  vol.  iv,  p.  1286,  4287.  (jreat,  however,  as  the 
power  of  religion  was,  it  does  not  a[^ar  that  the  enfran- 
chisement of  slaves  was  a  frequent  practice  while  the  feudal 
system  preserved  its  vigour.    On  the  contrary^  there  were 
laws  which  set  bounds  to  it  as  detrimental  to  society.  Potgies& 
lib.  iv^  c.  2,  §  6.    The  inferior  order  of  men  owed  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberty  to  the  decline  of  that  aristocratical 
policy,  which  lodged  the  most  extensive  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  members  of  the  society,  and  depressed  all  the  rest. 
When  Louis  X.  issued  hn  ordonance,  several  slaves  had  beea 
so  long  accustomed  to  servitude,  and  their  minds  were  so 
much  debased  by  that  unhappy  situation,  that  they  refused  to 
accept  of  the  liberty  which  was  offered  them.  D' Ach.  Spicel. 
vol.  xi,  p.  987.    Long  after  the  reign  of  Louis  X.  several  of 
the  French  nobility  continued  to  assert  their  ancient  dominion 
over  their  slaves.    It  appears  from  an  ordonance  of  the  fa« 
mous  Bertrand  de  Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  that  the 
custom  of  enfranchising  them  was  considered  as  a  pemiciouft 
innovation.     Morice  Mem.  pour  servir  des  preuves  k  I'Hist. 
de  Bret.  torn,  ii,  p.  100.    In  some  instances,  when  the  prse- 
dial  slaves  were  declared  to  be  freemen,  they  were  still  bound 
to  perform  certain  services  to  their  ancient  masters ;  and  were 
kept  in  a  state  difierent  from  other  subjects,  being  restricted 
either  from  ^rchasing  land,  or  becoming  members  of  a  com- 
munity within  the  precincts  of  the  manor  to  which  they  for- 
merly belonged.     Martene  et  Durand.  Thesaur.  Anecdot. 
vol.  i,  p.  914*    This,  however^  seems  not  to  have  been  com- 
mon.     There  is  no  general  law  for  the  manumission  of  slavev 
in  the  statute-book  of  England,  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
quoted  from  the  ordonances  of  the  kings  of  France.    Though 
the  genius  of  the  English  constitution  seems  early  to  have  fii« 
voured  personal  liberty,  personal  servitude,  nevertheless,  con* 
tinued  long  in  England  in  some  particular  places.    Iir  the 
year  1514,  we  find  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  enfranchising 
two  slaves  belonging  to  one  of  his  manors.     Rym.  Feeder* 
vol.  xiii,  p.  470.    As  late  as  the  year  1574,  there  is  a  com- 
mission from  Queen  Elizabeth  with  re;spect  to  the  manumis- 
sion of  certain  bondmen  belonging  to  her.   Rymer,  in  Obser. 
on  the  Statutes,  &c.  p.  251. 
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NOTE  XXL  p.  40. 

There  is  no  custom  ia  the  middle  ages  more  singular  tluui 
that  of  private  war.  It  is  a  right  of  so  great  importance*  and 
prevailed  so  universally^  that  the  regulations  concerning  it 
occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the  system  of  laws  during  the 
middle  ages.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  has  unravelled  so  many 
intricate  points  in  feudal  jurisprudence*  and  thrown  light  on 
so  many  customs  formerly  obscure  and  uninteUigibley  was  not 
led  by  his  subject  to  consider  tliis.  I  shall  therefore  give  a 
more  minute  account  of  the  customs  and  regulations  which, 
directed  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the  present  ideas  of  civili- 
zed nations  concerning  government  and  order.  1.  Among 
the  ancient  Germans,  as  well  as  other  nations  in  a  similar 
state  of  society,  the  right  of  avenging  injuries  was  a  private 
and  personal  right  exercised  by  force  of  arms,  without  any 
reference  to  an .  umpire^  or  any  appeal  to  a  magistrate  for 
decision.  The  clearest  proofs  of  this  were  produced,  note 
VI.  2.  This  practice  subsisted  among  the  barbaroua  nations 
after  their  settlement  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire  which 
they  conquered ;  and  as  the  oauses  of  dissension  among  them 
multiplied,  their  family  feuds  and  private  wars  became  fire- 
quent.  Proofs  of  this  occur  in  their  early  historians.  Greg. 
Turon.  Hist.  lib.  vii,  c.  2,  lib.  viii,  c.  18,  lib*  x,  c  27i  and 
likewise  in  the  codes  of  their  laws.  It  was  not  only  allow- 
able for  tlie  relation  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  their  fiimily, 
but  it  was  incumbent  on  them.  Thus  by  the  laws  of  the 
Angli  and  Werini^  ad  quemcunque  hereditas  terrse  pervenerit, 
ad  iJium  vestis  bellica  id  est  lorica  et  ultio  proximi,  et  solatio 
leudis,  debet  pertinere,  tit.  vi,  §  5,  ap.  Lindenbr.  Leg.  Saliq. 
tit.  6S.  L^g.  Loagob.  lib,  ii,  tiu  14,  §  10.  3.  None  but 
gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble  birth,  had  the  right  of  private 
war.  All  disputes  between  slaves,  villani,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  aqd  freemen  of  inferior  condition^  were  decided  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  All  disputes  between  gentlemen  and  per* 
sons  of  inferior  ranlc^  were  terminated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  right  of  private  war  supposed  nobility  of  birth  and  equa* 
lity  of  rank  in  both  the  contending  parties.  Beaumanoir 
Coustumes  de  Beauv.  ch.  lix,  p.  800*  Ordon.  des  Rois  de 
France,  torn,  ii,  395,  §  xvii,  508,  §  xv,  &c.  The  dignified 
ecclesiastics  likewise  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  pri- 
vate war ;  but  as  it  was  not  altogether  decent  for  them  to 
prosecute  quarrels  in  person,  advoeati  or  vidames  were  chosen 
by  the  several  monasteries  and  bishoprics.  These  were  com- 
monly men  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  who  became  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  churches  and  convents  by  which  they  were 
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efected,  espoused  their  quarrels,  and  fought  their  battles; 
armis  omnia  qas  erant  ecclesise  viriHter  deiendebant,  et  vigi- 
lanter  protegebant.  Brussel  Usage  des  Fiefs,  torn,  i,  p.  144. 
Du  Cange,  voc.  Advocatus,  On  many  occasions,  the  martial 
ideas  to  which  ecclesiastics  of  noble  birth  were  accustomed, 
made  them  forget  the  pacific  spirit  of  their  profession,  and 
led  them  into  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  their  vassals ; 
*  flamma,  ferro,  csede,  possessiones  ecclesiarum  praelati  de- 
fendebant.^  Guido  Abbas  ap.  Du  Cange,  ib.  p.  179.  4.  It 
was  not  every  injury  or  trespass  that  gave  a  gentleman  a  title 
to  make  war  upon  his  adversary.  Atrocious  acts  of  violence^ 
insults  and  affronts  publicly  committed,  were  legal  and  per- 
mitted motives  for  taking  arms  against  the  authors  of  them. 
Such  crimes  as  are  now  punished  capitally  in  civilized  nations, 
"^at  that  time  justified  private  hostilities.  Beauman  ch.  lix. 
Da.  Cange.  Dissert,  xxix,  sur  Joinviile,  p.  SSi,  But  though 
the  avenging  of  injuries  was  the  only  motive  that  could  legally 
authorize  a  private  war,  yet  disputes  concerning  civil  property 
often  gave  rise  to  hostilities,  and  were  terminated  by  the 
sword.  Du  Cange  Dissert,  p.  332.  5.  All  persons  present 
-when  any  quarrel  arose,  or  any  act  of  violence  was  committed, 
were  included  in  the  war  which  it  occasioned  ;  for  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  impossible  for  any  man  in  such  a  situation  to  re- 
main neuter,  without  taking  side  with  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  parties.  Beauman,  p.  SOO.  6.  All  the  kindred 
of  the  two  principals  in  the  war  were  included  in  it,  and 
obliged  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  chieftain  with  whom 
they  were  connected.  Du  Cange,  ib.  332.  This  was  found- 
ed on  the  maxim  of  the  ancient  Germans,  '  suscipere  tam 
inimicitias,  seu  patris,  seu  propinqui,  quam  amicitias,  necesse 
est;'  a  maxim  natural  to  all  rude  nations,  among  which  the 
form  of  society  and  political  union  strengthen  such  a  senti- 
ment. This  obligation  was  enforced  by  legal  authority.  If 
a  person  refused  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  his  kinsman, 
and  to  aid  him  against  his  adversary,  he  was  deemed  to  have, 
renounced  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  kindredship,  and 
became  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  his  relations,  or  of 
deriving  any  benefit  fi'om  any  civil  right  or  property  belong- 
ing to  them.  Du  Cange  Dissert,  p.  333.  The  method  of 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  affinity  which  obliged  a  person  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  a  kinsman,  was  curious.  While 
the  church  prohibited  the  marriage  of  persona  within  the 
seventh  degree  of  affinity,  the  vengeance  of  private  war  ex- 
tended as  &r  as  this  absurd  prohibition,  and  all  who  had  such 
a  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  principals,  were  involved 
in  the  calamities  of  war.  But  when  the  church  relaxed 
somewhat  of  its  rigour,  and  did  not  extend  its  prohibition  Of 
manying  beyond  the  fourth  degree  of  affinity,  the  same  re- 
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striction  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  private  war.  Beaumaji. 
808.  Du  Cangc  Dissert.  33S.  ?•  A  private  war  could  uot 
be  carried  on  between  two  fall  brothers,  because  both  have 
the  same  common  kindred,  and  consequently  neither  had  any 
persons  bound  to  stand  by  him  again&t  the  other  in  the  con- 
test ;  but  two  brothers  of  the  half  blood  might  wage  war,  be- 
cause each  of  them  has  a  distinct  kindred.  Beauman.  p.  299* 
8.  The  vassiils  of  each  principal  in  any  private  war  were  in- 
volved hi  the  contest,  because  by  the  feudal  maxims  they 
were  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  chieftain  of  whom 
they  held,  and  to  assist  him  in  every  quarrel.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  feudal  tenures  were  introduced,  and  this  artifi- 
cial connection  was  established  between  vassals  and  the  baron 
'  of  whom  they  held,  vassals  came  to  be  considered  as  in  tbm 
same  state  with  relations.  Beauman.  303.  9.  Private  wonf 
were  very  frequent  for  several  centuries.  Nothing  contribii- 
ted  more  to  increase  those  disorders  in  government,  or  to 
encourage  such  ferocity  of  manners  as  reduced  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  that  wretched  state  which  distinguished  the  period 
of  history  which  I  am  reviewing ;  nothing  was  such  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  introduction  of  a  regular  administration  of  justice; 
nothing  could  more  effectually  discourage  industry,  or  retani 
the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Private 
wars  were  carried  on  with  all  the  destructive  rage  which  is  to 
be  dreaded  from  violent  resentment  when  armed  with  force* 
and  autliorized  by  law.  It  appears  from  the  statutes  pcohi- 
bitmg  or  restraining  the  exercise  of  private  hostilities,  that 
tlie  invasion  of  the  most  barbarous  enemy  could  not  be  moic 
desolating  to  a  country,  or  more  fatal  to  its  inhabitants^  thaa 
those  intestine  wars.  Ordon.  torn,  i,  p.  701,  torn,  ii,  p.  395, 
408,  507j  iic.  The  contemporary  historians  describe  the 
excesses  committed  in  prosecution  of  these  quarrels  in  such 
terms  as  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  I  shall  mention 
only  one  passage  from  the  History  of  the  Holy  War,  by 
Guibert  abbot  of  Nogent :  *  £rat  eo  tempore  maxknis  ad  in- 
vicem  hostilitatibus,  totius  Francorum  regni  facta  turbatio ; 
crebra  ubiq.  latrocinia,  viacum  obsessio  ;  audiebantur  passim, 
immo  fiebant  incendia  infinita ;  nullis  prseter  sola  et  indomita 
cupiditate  existentibus  causis  extruebantur  pra^lia;  etutbrevi 
totum  claudam,  quicquid  obtutibus  cupidorun  subjacebat, 
nusquam  attendendo  cujus  esset,  prieda:  patebat.'  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  vol.  i,  p.  4'82. 

Having  thus  collected  the  chief  regulations  which  custom 
had  established  concerning  the  right  and  exercise  of  private 
ivar,  I  shall  enumerate^  in  chronological  order,  the  various 
expedients  employed  to  abolish  or  restrain  tins  fatal  custom. 
1.  The  first  expedient  employed  by  the  civil  magistrate,  in 
•rder  to  set  soma  bounds  to  the  violence  of  private  revenge. 
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W88  the  fixing  by  lair  the  fine  or  composition  to  be  paid  for 
«ach  different  crime.  The  injured  person  was  originally  the 
sole  judge  concerning  the  nature  of  the  wrong  which  lie  had 
Buffered,  the  degree  of  vengeance  which  he  should  exact,  as 
well  as  the  species  of  atonement  or  reparation  with  which  he 
might  rest  satisfied.  Resentment  became  of  course  as  im- 
placable as  it  was  fierce.  It  was  often  a  point  of  honour  not 
to  forgirfe,  nor  to  be  reconciled,  lliis  made  it  necessary  to 
fix  those  compositions  which  make  so  great  a  figure  in  tlie 
lews  of  barbarous  nations.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  offences 
was  estimated  by  the  magistrate,  and  the  sum  due  to  the  per- 
son ofibnded  was  ascertained  with  a  minute  and  often  a  whim- 
mcal  accuracy.  Rotharis,  the  legislator  of  the  Lombards, 
who  reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  dis- 
covers his  intention  both  in  ascertaining  the  composition  to  be 
paid  by  the  offender,  and  in  increasing  its  value :  it  is,  says 
he*  ^t  the  enmity  may  be  extinguished,  the  prosecution 
may  cease,  and  peace  may  be  restored.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i, 
tit.  T,  §  10.  «.  About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centuryv 
Charlemagne  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  enacted, 
*  That  when  any  person  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  or  had 
committed  an  outrage^  he  should  immediately  submit  to  the 
penance  which  the  church  imposed,  and  offer  to  pay  the 
composition  which  the  law  prescribed ;  and  if  the  injured  per- 
son or  his  kindred  should  refuse  to  accept  of  this,  and  pre- 
sume to  avenge  themselves  by  force  of  arms,  their  lands  and 
properties  should  be  forfeited'  Capitul.  A.  D.  802.  edit. 
Baluz.  vol.  i,  S71.  S.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  regu- 
lations, the  genius  of  Charlemagne  advanced  before  the  spirit 
tf  his  age.  The  ideas  of  his  contemporaries  concerning  re- 
gular government  were  too  imperfect,  and  their  manners  too 
fierce,  to  submit  to  this  law.  Private  wars,  with  all  the  ca- 
faknifeies  which  they  occasioned,  became  more  frequent  than, 
ever,  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarch.  His  successors 
were  unable  to  restrain  them.  The  church  found  it  neces- 
sary to  interpose.  The  most  early  of  these  interpositions 
now  extant,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  In  the 
year  990,  several  bishops  in  the  south  of  France  assembled, 
and  published  various  regulations  in  order  to  set  some  bounds 
to  the  violence  and  frequency  of  private  wars.  If  any  per- 
son within  their  dioceses  should  venture  to  transgress,  they 
ordained  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  all  Christian  pri- 
vileges during  his  life,  and  be  denied  Christian  burial  after 
h»  death.  Du  Mont  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom.  i,  p.  4L 
These,  however,  were  only  partial  remedies ;  and  therefore  a 
cooncil  was  held  at  Limoges,  A.  D.  994.  The  bodies  of  the 
aaints,  according  to  the  custom  of  'those  ages,  were  carried 
thither ;  and  by  these  sacred  relics  men  were  exhorted  to  lay 
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down  their  arms,  to  cxtinguiA  tlieir  animositieSy  and  to  swear 
that  they  would  not  for  the  future  violate  the  public  peace 
by  their  private  hostilities.    Bouquet  Recueil  des  Histor.  vol. 
X,  p.  43,  1 47*     Several  other  councils  issued  decrees  to  tho 
same  effect.     Du  Cange  DisserL  343.     4.  But  the  authority 
of  councils,  how  venerable  soever  in  those  ages,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  aboHsIi  a  custom  which  flattered  the  pride  of  the 
nobles,  and  .gratified  their  favourite  passions.     The  evil  grew 
so  intolerable,  that  it  became  necessary  lo  employ  superoatu- 
ral  means  for  suppressing  it.     A  bishop  of  Aquitalne,  A.  D. 
1032,  pretended  that  an  angel  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
brought  him  a  writing  from  Heaven,  enjoining  men  to  cease 
from  their  ho^ilitie^,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other.     It 
was  during  a  season  of  public  calamity  that  he  published  this 
revelation.     The  minds  of  men  were   disposed  to  receive 
pious  impressions,  and  willing  to  perform  any  thing  in  order 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven.     A  general  peace  and  cessa* 
tion  from  hostilities  took  place,  and  continued  for  aeven 
years ;  and  a  resolution  was  formed,  Umt  no  man  should  kk 
times  to  come  attack  or  molest  his  adversaries  daring  the 
seasons  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  great  festivals  of  the 
church,  or  from  the  evening  of  I'hursday  in  each  week^  to 
the  morning  of  Monday  in  the  week  ensuing,  tlie  intervening 
days  being  considered  as  particularly  holy,  our  Lord's  passion 
having  happened  on  one  of  these  days,  and  his  resurrectioQ 
on  another.     A  cliange  in  the  disi^ositions  of  men  so  sudden, 
and  which  produced  a  resolution  so  unexpected,  ^was  con- 
sidered as  miraculous ;  and  tlie  respite  from  hostilities  which 
followed  upon  it,  w£is  called  the  truce  of  God.     Glaber.  Ro- 
dulphus  Hist.  lib.  v.  ap.  Bouquet,  vol.  x,  p.  50.     This,  from 
being  a  regulation  or  concert  in  one  kingdom,  became  a 
general  law  in  Christendom;  was  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  several  popes,  and  the  violators  were  subjected  to  the  pe« 
nahy  of  excommunication.      Corpus  Jur.  Canon.  Decretal. 
lib.  i,  tit.  34,  c.  i.     Du  Cange  Glossar.  voc  treuga*    An  act 
of  the  council  of  Toulujes  in  Rousilloo^  A.  D.  1041,  contain* 
ing  all  the  stipulations  required  by  the  truce  of  God,,  is  pub- 
lished by  Dom  de  Vic  &  Dom  Vai^ctte,  Hist,  de  Langoedoc, 
tom.  ii.     Preuves,  p.  206.     A  cessation  from  hostilities  du* 
ring  three  complete  days  in  every  week,  allowed  such  a  con- 
siderable space  for  the  passions  of  the  antagonists  to  cool, 
and  for  the  people  to  enjoy  a  respite  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  as  well  as  to  take  measures  for  their  own  security,  that, 
if  this  truce  of  God  had  been  exactly  observed,  it  must  have 
gone  far  towards  putting  an  end  to  private  wars.     This,  bow- 
ever,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case ;  the  nobles,  disregard- 
ing the  truce,  prosecuted  their  quarrels  without  interruption 
•as  former!}'.      Qua  niniirum  tempestate,  universe  provinci^e 
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adeo  devastatioais  contioufle  importunitate  inquietantar,  ut  ne 
ipsa,  pro  obseiratione  divins  pacis,  professa  sacramenta  cus« 
todiantur.    Abbas  Uspergensis,  apud  Datt  de  pace  Imperii 
publica,  p.  ld»  No.  S5.     The  violent  spirit  of  the  nobility 
could  not  be  restrained  by  any  engagements.    The  complaints 
of  this  were  frequent ;  and  bishops,  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  renew  thehr  vows  and  promises  of  ceasing  ^rom  their  pri- 
vate warSy  were  obliged  to  enjoin  their  clergy  to  suspend  the 
performance  of  divme  service,  and  the  exercise  of  any  reli- 
gious function  within  the  parishes  of  such- as  were  refractory 
and  obstinate.    Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  &  Vai- 
.jette»  torn.  ii.      Preuves,  p.  118.     5.  The  people,  eager  to 
obtain  relief  from  their  sutt'ertngs,  called  in  a  second  time  re- 
velation to  their  aid.     Towards  the  end  of  the  tweltlh  cen- 
tury^  a  carpenter  in  Guienne  gave  out,  that  Jesus  Christ,  to- 
gether with  the  blessed  virgin,  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
having  commanded  him  to  exhort  mankind  to  peace^  had 
given  him,  as  a  proof  of  his  mission,  an  image  of  the  virgin 
holding  her  son  in  her  arms,  with  this  inscription.  Lamb  of 
Godf  toko  iakest  away  the  sins  of  the  xvorld^  give  us  peace. 
This  low  fanatic  addressed  himself  to  an  ignorant  age,  prone 
to  credit  what  was  marvellous.      He  was  received  as  an  in- 
spired messenger  of  God.     Many  prelates  and  barons  assem- 
bled at  Puy,  and  took  an  oath,  not  only  to  make  peace  with 
all  their  enemies,  but  to  attack  such  as  refused  to  lay  down 
^their  arms,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  their  enemies.    They 
formed  an  association  for  this  purpose,  and  assumed  the  ho- 
nourable name  of  the  brotherhood  of^  God,      Robertus  de 
Monte  Michaele,  ap.  M.  de  Lauriere  Pref.  tom  i,  Ordon.  p. 
29.     But  the  influence  of  this  superstitious  terror  or  devotion 
was  not  of  long  continuance.    6.  The  civil  magistrate  was 
obliged  to  exert  his  authority  in  order  to  check  a  custom 
which  threatened  the   dissolution  of  government.      Philip 
Augustus,  as  some  imagine,  or  St  Louis,  as  is  more  probable, 
published  an  ordonance,  A.  D.  1245^  prohibiting  any  person 
to  commence  hostilities  against  the  friends  and  vassals  of  his 
adversary,  until  forty  days  after  the  commission  of  the  crime 
or  offence  which  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel;  declaring  that  if 
any  man  presumed  to  transgress  this  statute^  he  should  be 
considered  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  public  peace^  and  be 
tried  and  puniiiied  by  the  judge  ordinary  as  a  traitor.   Ordon. 
tom.  i,  p.  56.     This  was  called  the  royal  truce^  and  afforded 
time  for  the  violence  of  resentment  to  subside,  as  well  as 
leisure  for  the  good  offices  of  such  as  were  willing  to  compose 
die  difference.    The  happy  effects  of  this  regulation  seem  to 
have  been  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  solicitude 
of  succeeding  mooarchs  to  enforce  it.     ?•  In  order  to  restrain 
the  exercise  of  private  war  still  farther,  Pbilip  the  Fair^  to- 
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wards  the  dose  of  the  same  eentary,  A.  D.  IS969  published 
an  ordonance  commanding  all  private  factotilkies  to  cease, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  state. 
OrdoA.  torn.  i»  p.  328,  S9O.  This  regulation,  which  seems  to 
be  almost  essential  to  the  existence  aad  preservation  of  so- 
ciety, was  odea  renewed  by  his  successors,  and  betng  enfor- 
ced by  the  regal  authority,  proved  a  com^erabie  check  to 
the  destructive  contests  of  the  nobles.  Both  these  r^ulations, 
introduced  first  in  France^  were  adopted  by  the  other  nations 
of  £«urope.  8,  The  evil,  however,  was  so  inveterate,  that  it 
did  not  yield  to  all  these  remedies.  No  sooner  was  public 
peace  established  in  any^  kingdom,  than  the  barons  renewed 
their  private  hostilities.  They  not  oRly  straggled  to  main- 
tain this  pernicious  right,  but  to  secure  the  exercise  of  it 
without  any  restramt.  Upon  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  nobles  of  different  provinces  in  France  formed  associations, 
and  presented  remonstrances  to  his  successor,  demanding  the 
repeal  of  several  laws,  by  which  he  had  abridged  the  privi- 
leges of  their  order.  Among  these,  the  right  of  privaCe  war 
is  always  mentioned  as  one  of  the  moat  v^uable;  and  they 
claim  that  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  truce  of  God,  the 
royal  truce,  as  well  as  that  iirising  from  the  ordonance  of  the 
year  1296,  shoukl  be  taken  off.  In  some  instances^  the  two 
sons  of  Philip,  who  mounted  the  throne  snccessively^  duded 
their  demands;  in  others,  they  were  obliged  to  make  eonces- 
sioos.  Ordon.  torn,  i,  p.  551,  557,  561,  57^.  Theordonan- 
ces  to  which  I  here  refer  are  of  such  length,  that  I  cannot 
insert  them,  but  they  are  extremely  curious^  and  may  be  pe- 
culiarly instructive  to  an  EngK^  reader,  as  they  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  that  period  of  English  hislory,  in  which  the 
attempts  to  chxrumscriije  the  regal  prerogative  were  carried 
on,  not  by  the  people  struggling  for  liberty,  but  1^  the  nobles 
contending  for  power.  It  is  not  necessary  to  produce  any 
evidence  of  the  continoance  and  frequency  of  private  wars 
under  the  successors  of  Philip  the  Fair.  9.  A  practice  some- 
wlftat  similar  to  the  royal  trace  was  introdnced,  in  order  to 
strengthen  and  extend  it.  Bonds  of  assurance,  or  rantnal 
security,  were  demanded  fh>m  the  parties  at  varhmcc,  by 
which  they  obliged  themselves  to  abstain  from  idl  hoetifities, 
either  during  a  time  mentioned  in  the  bond,  or  for  ever,  and 
became  subject  to  heavy  penalties  if  they  violated  this  obliga- 
tion. These  bonds  were  sometimes  granted  voluntarily,  but 
more  frequently  exacted  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Upon  a  petition  from  the  party  who  felt  hifi|self 
weakest,  the  magistrate  summoned  his  adversary  to  appear  in 
court,  and  obliged  hhn  to  give  a  bond  of  assurance.  I^  afler 
that,  he  committed  any  farther  hostilities,  he  became  subject 
to  all  the  penalties  of  treason.    This  restraint  on  private  war 
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wa£  known  in  the  age  of  St  Loais.  Establissemcnsi,  liv.  i,  c, 
28.  It  wafi  frequent  in  Bretagne;  and  what  is  very  rcaiark* 
uble^  such  bonds  of  assurance  were  given  niuCudlly  between 
vassals,  and.  the  lord  of  wiiotn  tlK;y  held.^   Oliver  <Ie  Clisson 

f rants  one  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  his  sovereign.  Morice 
fem.  pour^ervir  de  preuves  a  l^Hist.  de  Bret.  toin.  i,  p.  Bjkj, 
liy  p.  371'  Many  examples  of  bonds  of  assurance  in  other 
provinces  of  France  are  collected  by  Brussd,  torn,  ii,  p.  856- 
The  nobles  of  Burgundy  remonstrated  against  this  practice^ 
a&d  obtained  exemption  from  it,  as  an  encroacbtnent  on  the 
privileges  of  their  order.  Ordon.  torn,  i,  p.  55S.  Tliis  mode 
of  security  was  first  introduced  in  cities,  and  the  good  eftects 
of  it  having  been  felt  there,  was  extended  to  the  noUes.  See 
Note  XVL  10.  The  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars 
became  at  some  times  ao  intolerable,  that  the  nobles  entered 
into  voluntary  associations,  binding  themselyes  to  refer  all 
matters  in  dispute^  whether  concerning  dvil  property,  or 
points  of  honour,  to  the  determination  ^tiio  majority  of  the 
associates.  Morice  Mem.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  THist.  de 
Bret*  torn,  ii,  p.  728.  1 1.  But  all  these  expedients  proving 
ineflbctuaJ,  Ciiarks  VI.  A.  D.  14 J  S,  issued  an  ordonancc  ex^ 
pressly  prohibiting  private  wiirs  on  any  pretext  whatsoever, 
with  power  to  the  judge  ordinary  to  compel  all  persons  to 
comply  with  this  injunction,  and  to  punish  such  as  ahotrid 
prove  refractory  or  disobedient,  by  imprieoning  thetr  persons, 
seizing  their  goods,  and  appointing  the  officers  of  justice, 
mangeurs  et  gastturs^  to  j^^ve  at  free  quarters  on  their  estate. 
If  those  who  were  disobedif^nt  to  this  edict  eouJd  not  be  per- 
sonally arrested,  he  appointed  their  friends  and  vassals  to  be 
seized,  and  detained  until  they  gave  surety  for  keeping  tfae 
peace ;  and  he  abolished  all  laws,  customs^  or  privileges,  which 
might  be  pleaded  in  opposition  to  this  ordonance.  Ordon. 
torn.  X,  p.  188.  How  slow  is  the  pmgrcss  of  reason  and  of 
civil  order !  Regulations  w<hich  to  4is  appear  so  equitable,  ob- 
vious, and  aiaiple,  required  the  eibrts  of  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  during  several  centuries,  to  introduce  and  esta- 
blish tliem.  Even  posterior .  to  this  period,  Louk  XI.  was 
obliged  to  abolish  private  wars  in  Dauphin^,  by  a  particnkur 
edict,  A.  D.  1451.    Du  Cange  Dissert,  p.  848. 

This  note  would  swell  to  a  disproportionate  bulk,  if  I  diould 
attempt  to  inquire  with  the  same  minute  attention  into  the 
progress  of  this  pernicious  custom  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  In  England,  thu  ideas  of  the  Saxons  concerning 
personal  revenge,  the  right  of  private  wars,  and  the  compo* 
sttion  due  to  the  parCy  offended,  seem  to  have  been  muck  tlie 
same  with  those  which  prevailed  on  tlie  continent.  The  law 
of  Ina,  de  uindkantibuf^  in  the  eighth  century.  Lamb.  p.  3 ; 
those  of  Edmund  in  the  tenth  century,  de  homicidio.  Lamb* 
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p.  7^9  et  £2r:  intmidtiis,  p.  76^;  and  thoie  of  Edward  the  Cotf* 
iettor,  in  the  eleveoih  century,  de  tempori6iu  ei  di^uspacis^ 
or  treuga  Dd^  Lamb.  p.  126,  are  perfectly  similar  to  the  or- 
donances  of  the  Freodi  kings,  their  contemporaries.  The 
laws  of  Edward,  de  pace  regis^  are  still  more  explicit  thaa 
those  of  the  French  monarchs,  and,  bj  sereral  provisions  in 
them,  discover  that  a  more  perfect  police  was  establislied  m 
England  at  that  period.  Lambard,  p.  128,  fol.  vers.  Even 
after  the  conquest,  private  wars,  and  the  regulations  for  pre- 
venting them,  were  not  altogether  unknown,  as  ^ppeais  from 
Madox  Formulare  An^icanum,  No.  CXLV,  and  from  the 
extracts  from  Domesday  book,  published  by  Gale,  Scriptores 
Hist.  Britan.  p.  759,  777.  The  well-known  clause  in  the 
form  of  an  English  indictment,  which,  as  an  aggravation  of 
the  criminal's  guilt,  mentions  his  having  assaulted  a  peison 
who  was  in  the  peace  of  God  and  of  the  king,  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Treuga  or  pax  Dei  and  the  pax  regis, 
which  I  have  explained.  But  after  the  conquest,  the  mention 
of  private  wars  among  the  nobility  occurs  more  rarely  in  the 
English  history  than  in  that  of  any  other  Europeaa  nation, 
and  no  laws  concerning  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  body  of 
their  statutes.  Such  a  change  in  their  own  manners,  and 
auch  a  variation  from  those  of  their  neighbours,  is  remarkable. 
Is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  power  that  William 
the  Norman  acquired  by  right  of  conquest,  and  transmitted 
to  his  successors,  which  rendered  the  execution  of  justice 
more  vigorous  and  decisive,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king^s 
court  more  extensive,  than  under  the  monarchs  on  the  con- 
tinent i  Or,  was  it  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in 
England,  who,  having  never  adopted  the  practice  of  private 
war  in  their  own  country,  abolished  it  in  the  kingdom  which 
they  conquered?  It  is  asserted  in  an  ordonance  of  John  king 
of  France,  that  in  all  times  past,  persons  of  every  rank  in 
Normandy  have  been  prohibited  to  wage  private  war,  and  the 
practice  has  been  deemed  unlawful.  Ordon.  torn,  ii,  p.  407. 
If  this  fact  were  certain,  it  would  go  far  towards  explaining 
the  peculiarity  which  I  have  mentioned.  But  as  there  are 
some  English  acts  of  parliament,  which,  according  to  the  re- 
mark  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Observations  of  the  Statutesy 
chiefiy  the  more  ancient^  recite  falsehoods,  it  may  be  added, 
that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  laws  of  that  country.  Not- 
withstanding the  positive  assertion  contained,  in  this  public 
law  of  France,  there  Is  good  reason  for  considering  it  as  a 
Statute  which  recites  a  falsehood.  This,  however^  is  not  the 
place  for  discus^ng  tliat  point.  It  is-  an  inquiry  not  unworthy 
the  curiosity  of  an  English  antiquary. 

In  Castile,  the  pernicious  practice  of  private  war  prevaOed, 
aid  was  authorized  by  the  customs  and  law  of  the  kingdom. 
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Ldg^s  Tftur!,  tk  769  cam  coniinentiatla  Anton.  Gomezit,  p. 
^  551.  Am  the  Castilian  liobles  #eite  no  ]em  turbulent  than 
(lowerftil,  theif  quarrels  and  bostiliUes  involved  their  country 
in  many  calamif  ics.  Inntiiiierable  prooill  of  this  occur  in  Ma- 
Wana.  In  Ara^n,  tfie  right  of  private  revenge  waa  Kkevnia 
ailthorUed  bylaw,  exercised  in  its  full  extent,  and  iuxotit* 
panied  with  the  same  unhappy  coiisequences.  Hieron.  Bfamcft 
Cormneht  de  Rebus  Araff^  ap.  Schottl  Hispan.  illustrat  voL 
lif^  p.  7S§.  Lex  Jacobi  L  A.  D.  1847.  Fueros  et  Observan* 
eias  del  lte3mo  de  Aragon,  lib.  ix,  p.  ISft,  Seveiral  confede-^ 
hides  bcl£W6i6n  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  their  nobles,  for  the 
restorit^  of  pedde,  founded  on  the  truce  of  God^  are  stiU  ex* 
tant  Petr.  de  Marca,  Marea  sive  Limes  Hispanic. ,  App. 
1505,  13SB,  1428.  As  early  as  the  year  1165,  we  find  a 
combination  of  the  king  and  court  of  Aragon,  in  order  to 
abolish  the  right  df  private  i^ar,  and  to  punish  those  who  pro* 
sumed  to  claim  that  privilege.  Anales  de  Aragon  por.  Zuritv, 
vdl.'  i,  p.  75.  But  <^e  evil  was  so  inveterate,  that  as  late  as 
A.  D.  1519,  Charles  v.  was  obliged  td  publish  a  law  enfimr*- 
€ing  all  tbrifaei*  regulations'  tending  to  suppress  this  practice* 
Fuerds  et  Observanc.  Kb.  ix,  185,  b. 

The  Lofhbards,  and  other  northern  nations  who  settled  in 
Italy,  introduced  the  same  maxims  coiiceming  the  right  dt 
irevenge  inttt  tliat  country,  and  these  were  fblldwed  by  tho  - 
smne  effects.  As  the  progress  Of  the  e^il  was  perfectly  sitniA 
lar  to  whtt  h^pened  in  France,  the  exp^cBents  emplojred  to 
<$h€kfk  its  career, 'or  to  extirpate  it  finally,  resembled  thoso 
whidh  I  have  enumerated.  Murat.  Atit.  Ital.  vol.  ii,  p.  506> 
ftc. 

In  Germikifiy^  th^  disorders  and  cdamities  occasioned  by  tha 
right  of  private  wai<  were  gt-eater  and  moi^  intolerable  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  'f  he  imperial  authority  was 
io  much  skaken  and  eiifeebled  by  the  Violence  of  the  civil 
wars  excited  by  the  contests  between  the  popes  and  the  em* 
perors  of  the  Franconiaa  and  Suabian  lines,  Uiat  not  only  the 
nobility,  but  the  cities,  acquired  almost  independent  power, 
and  scorned  all  subordination  an^  obedience  to  the  laws. 
The  frequency  of  ihemfaida^  or  private  wars,  is  often  men- 
tiobed  in  the  German  annals,  and  the  fatal  e^6ts  of  them  are 
most  pathetically  described,  Datt  de  Rice  Imper:  pub.  lib.  i, 
cap.  V,  No.  50,  et  passim.  The  Geniians  early  adopted  the 
treuga  Dei,  which  was  fifst  established  in  Frttnce.  This,  hoW^ 
ever,  proved  but  a  temporary  and  ineftectual  remedy.  TIM 
disorders  multiplied  so  fast,  and  grew  to  be  so  enurmoas,  thai 
they  threatened  the  di^oluttOn  of  society,  and  coinpelled  the 
Crermans  to  have  tecoufse  to  the  only  remedy  of  the  evil,  vh^ 
aft  absolute  prohibition'of  private  wars.  The  emperor  Wfr 
liatti  publisbed  Us  edict  to  this  purpose,  A.  D.  15I55>  «^lm** , 
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drdi  andiiji^  jfcas  pieyioiM  to  die  oidinaiioe  of  ObIc*  V£ 
in  France.  Batt,  lib.  i,  cap.  4»  Mo.  SO.  BoliieidHr  he  nor 
his  ftuccevors  had  oothorirf  to  aeoiiie  the  obiervanee  of  it> 
Thb  gare  ritt  to  a  pnctice  in  GoBnuniy,  which  conveya  to  a* 
a  atrikhig  idea  both  of  the  intoleraUe  calamities  orrmiautd 
by  private  wan,  and  of  the  leeblene»  of  goveranient  dorinfi 
the  twelfth  and  thiiteeoth  centuries.  The  dties  and  noble* 
•otered  into  alliances  and  associations,  by  wiuch  they  boood 
themselves  to  maintain  the  public  peaee,  and  to  make  war  on 
socb  as  should  violate  it.  'fhis  was  the  origin  of  the  leagM 
of  the  lihine,  of  Sottbia,  and  of  many  smaller  eonftderades 
(listhiguished  by  various  names.  The  rise,  progreas,  and  be* 
neficia!  effecU  of  these  associations  are  traced  by  Datt  with 
great  accuracy  Wbi^ver  degrte  of  public  peace  or  of  ie» 
gular  administration'was  preserved  in  the  empire  firoan  the  he* 
gioniiig  of  the  twelfth  eentury  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth, 
Germany  owes  to  these  leagues.  During  that  period,  politi- 
cal order,  respect  for  tlie  laws,  together  with  the  equal  adnu- 
xustratioD  of  justice,  made  considerable  progress  in  Gemanj. 
But  the  final  and  perpetual  abolition  of  the  rig^t  of  private 
war  vras  not  accomplished  until  A.  IX  1495.  The  ioqperial 
authority  was  by  that  time  more  firmly  established,  die  ideas 
of  men  with  respect  to  government  and  subordination  were 
become  more  just.  Tbe  barbarous  and  pernicious  privilege 
of  waging  private  was,,  iriiich  the  nobles  had  so  lon^  poaieas- 
ed,  was  declared  to  be  incompatible  wkh^  the  hapinness-  and 
existence  of  society.  In  order  to  tenniaate  any  diferenoes 
whieh-might  arise  among  the  various  members  of  the  Germa- 
nic body,  the  imperial  chamber  was  instituted,  with  suprsaae 
jurisdiction,  to  judge  without  appeal  in  every  question  brought 
before  it.  That  court  has  subsisted  smce  that  period,  fonfr* 
ing  a  very  respectable  tribunal,  of  essential  importance  in  the 
German  constitution.  Datt,  Kb.  iii,  iv,  ▼$  Ffeibl  Abrefi  do 
VHistoire  du  Droit,  &c.  p.  556* 


NOTE  X3i2I.  p.  48. 

It  would  be  tediourand  of  little  use  to  enumerate  the  va» 
rious  modes  of  appealing  to  the  justice  of  God  which  super- 
stition intiroduced  during  the  ages  of  ignorance.- 1  shaU  men* 
tipn  only  one,  because  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  a"  plad- 
lum,  or  trial,  in  the  presence  of  Charleooagne,  firom  which 
we  may  learn  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  justice  was  aiiU 
aainistered  even  during  his  reigo^  In  the  year  775,  a  oqb* 
test  aro^  between- tlie  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot*  of  Si 
Denys,  concerning  the  property  of  a  small  abbeju  Each  of 
I  exhibited  deeds  and  recordsi  in  ord«r  to  proi^  the  righf 
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10  Im  in  them.  Instead  of  trying  the  euthenticitjri  or  -oonsi* 
dering  the  import  of  these,  the  ^int  wet  refenred  to  thejiMJ^ 
mim  crmeis.  £ach  prodooed  m  penon,  who»  diiring*the  cele- 
bralion  of  mate,  stood  before  the  cron  with  his  arms  e]q)and- 
«d;  and  he^  whoee  representative  irst  became  weary,  and 
aheied  his  postive,  lost  the  cause.  The  perpon  employedby 
the  bishop  on  this  occasieo,  had  less  strength  or  less  spirit 
than  his  adversary,  and  the  question  was  d^ded  in  favour  of 
*e  abbot  Mabilkw  de  Be  Diplomat.  h1».  vi,  p.  498.  If  a 
prince  so  enfightened  as  Charlemagne  countenanced  such  an 
absurd  mode  ef  deoston,  il  ia  no  wonder  thai  other  monarches 
ehottid  tolerate  it  so  long.  M.  de  Montesquiett  hiu  treated  of 
the  trial  by  Judicial  combat  at  considerabte  length.  The  two 
talenis  which  distinguish  that  iUustrioos  author — industry  in 
i^Bcmg  all  the  cireumstances  of  ancient  and  obscure  ins^is- 
ticms,  and  sagacity  in  penetrating  into  the  causes  and  princi- 
ples which  contributed  to  establish  them— are  eijually  conm- 
evous  in  his  observations  on  this  subject.  To  these  I  refer 
the  reader,  as  they  contain  most  of  the  principles  by  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  practice.  De  PEspirit  des 
Loix,  lib.  xxviiL  It  seems  to  be  probable,  from  the  remaHca 
of  M.  de  Montesquieu,  as  well  as  from  the  facts  produced  by 
Mnratori,  torn,  iii.  Dissert,  xxxviii,  that  appeids4otfae  justice 
•of  God,  by  the  experiments  with  fire  and  water,  ^c  were  fre* 
quent  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  di&rent  provinces 
of  the  RooHHi  empire,  before  they  had  recourse  to  the  judicial 
combat;  and  yet  the  judldal  combat  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  mode  of  terminating  any  controversy  among  the 
barbarous  nations  in  -their  original  settlements.  This  is  evi* 
dent  ft^om  VelMus  PMeiculos,  lib.  ii,  c.  118,  who  informs  us, 
that  all  questions  which  were  decided  among  the  Remans  by 
legal  trials  were  terminated  among  the  Germans  by  anus* 
The  same  Mag  aj^ears  in  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
the  Swedes,  quoted  by  Jo.  O.  Stiemhook  de  jure  Sueonum  et 
Gothorum  vetusto,  Ate,  Holmite  1682,  lib.  i,  c.  7*  It  is  pro- 
bable that  whWi  the  various  tribes  which  invaded  Xhe  empire 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  their  ancient  custom  of  allow* 
ing  judicial  combats  appeared  so  glaringly  repugnant  to  the 
precepts  of  rel^ion,  inat,  for  seme  time,  it  was  abolished,  and 
ny  degrtees,  several  circumstances  which  I  hme  mentioned  led 
them  to  resume  iL 

It  seems  likewise  to  be  probable,  from  a  law  quoted  by 
Stiemhook,  in  the  treatise  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  the 
judiciid  cinnbat  was  originally  permitted,  in  order  to  deter- 
mhie  points  respecting  die  personal  character  or  reputation  of 
mdividuals,  and  was  afterwards  extended,  not  only  to  crimi- 
flttl  cases,  but  to  questions  concembg  property.  The  worda 
•f  the  fanr  are;  <  if  any  nmn  shall  say  to  another  tlMe  jb^ 
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proachfid  wadIs^  *  yw«re  ^ot  m  man  eqiid  to  other  vutn,'  tfr, 
'  you  bate  poi  ftte  heart  ef  a  maoi'.  and  iha  pibcr  ishaU  reply, 
<  I  am  a  mao  a»  good  a^  ym»\lft  jibein  aiieat  ea  the  hiphvii^. 
If  he  vbo  fim  gdyfi  Afhm^  vpear»  aod  thp  penKwi  clKemhi 
abaent  bimieU;  let  the  letter  be  deened  a  wor^l^  man  even 
than  he  wft»  oAl^ ;  let  him  net  be  admitted  iP^  give  evide»ee 
ID  judgment  either  fe?  man.  or  wooaii ;  and  let  him  mmhsmt 
the  priWLege  of  oaafcing  a  teHameAl.  U  h«  wbe  gave  the 
offence  be  abieot*  and  only  the  perten  effeeded  appear,  let 
him  call  upon  the  ether  thriee  with  a  Itad  voiee»  and  make 
a  mark  upon  the  earthy  and  then  let  him  who  abaealed  himself 
be  deemed  wfemoua,  beeame  he  uttered  worda  whiek  be 
durst  not  support  If  both  idiall  appear  properly  aimed,  ami 
the  peraea  o&nded  shidU  fall  in  the  combat,  let  a  half 
oorapensatioe  be  paid  for  hia  death.  B«it  if  the  peraoa  who 
gave  the  offimce  shall  fall,  let  it  be  imputed  to  hia  own 
raahoem;  die  petulance  of  his  tongue  hatb  beep  fatal  to 
bim.  Let  him  lie  in  the  field  without  any  OQiiq>easaftioB 
being  demanded  for  his  death/  Lex  Uplandica,  9^.  Blirrn, 
p.  76.  Martial  people  were  extremely  delicate  with  respect 
to  every  thing  that  affi»cted  their  reputation  as  soldieta^ .  By 
the  laws  of  the  Saltans,  if  any  man  called  another  a  Aervy 
or  accused  him  of  having  left  his  shield  in  the  fidd  of  battle^ 
be  was  ordained  to  pay  a  huge  fma.  Leg.  Sfd.  lit.  slxxK, 
§  4, 6.  By  the  law  of  the  Lombaids,  if  a«e  called  aaether 
argat  i.  e.  a  good-for-nothing  Mlow,  be  might  mamedisieljr 
dmllenge  bim  to  combat.  Leg.  Loogob*  lib.  i,  tit  ▼»  $  L 
By  the  law  of  the  Saliana,  if  one  catted  another  €0nitu$t  a 
term  of  reproach  equivalent  to  arga,  he  was  bound  to  pay 
a  very  bigti  fine.  Tit.  xxxii,  §  1.  Paulus  Diaeonaa  relalaa 
the  violent  impression  which  this  reproachful  eHpresBien  made 
upon  one  of  his  countrmen,  and  the  fittal  effects  wUh  wKeb 
it  was  attended.  Pe  Gestia  Longebard.  lib*  vi,  e.  M.  Thus 
die  ideas  concerning  the  point  St  honour,  which,  we  are  apt 
to  consider  as  a  modern  refinemeot,  as  w^U  as  «he  practiee 
of  duelling,  tp  whidi  it  gave  nse^  are  derived  ftwi  die 
notions  of  our  ancestors  while  in  a  state  ef  socae^  aery 
little  improved. 

As  M.  de  Montesquieu's  view  of  this  siibjeet  did  Wl  lead 
him  to  consider  every  circumstance  relative  to  judidal  ooashats, 
)  shall  mention  some  particular  facts  necessary  for  the  iUiistrs* 
tion  of  what  I  have  said  with  respect  to  them.  A  reooaakable 
instance  oocurs  of  the  decision  of  an  abatraol  fiobi^  of  law  by 
combat.  A  question  arose  in  the  tenth  oentury  oondenifl^ 
the  mghi  o?  repfeMentaUon^  wUoh  was  net  then  ficed,  tbeapi 
now  universally  established  in  every  part  of  £mpape«  *  iMms 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  disppite,'  saith  ^tm  bisterisn,  *  vbether 
the  sons  of  a  aon  ought  to  be  reoipaned  amony  tho^efaiidi^ 
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oCthe  bmUfp  and'taoceed  equnlly  jnrith  their  uDcIe$,  if  tbmr 
fqtber  liiiippened  la  die  while  4heir  gr^dfatber  was  alive.  An 
aBsenibly  w^  caU«d  to  deiibecate  on  this  point,  and  it  was  tbe 
geDiural  Q^ioo  that  it  ought  u>  b«  remitted  to  tbe  examiua- 
tj(fNi  gpd  decifiiao  of  j«iciigeia»  BMt  tbe  eiU|jeror  foiiowiiig  a 
better  course,  and  desirous  of*  dealing  hooourably  wiili  his 

Qie  ai»d  Dobl^  appointad  tbe  matter  to  be  decided  by 
e  bat^aen  two  cbamfaooa*  He  wi)0  appeared  in  behalf 
of  tb^  ;ighi  of  childrefli)  to  repr^e^t  their  deceased  father 
was  victorious ;  and  it  was  eatakdiaibed,  by  a  perpetual  decree^  • 
tba^  ^ey  sJ>QMld  heri^after  share  in  M^e  inberilauce  together 
with  thair  ufifQias.^  Wittikindiis  Corbieasis,  lib.  AunaJ.  ap.  M, 
da  Lauriefe  Psef.  Ordon.  vot  i^  p.  37-  If  we  can  suppose 
the  caprice  .of  ioify  to  lead  m^n  to  any  action  more  eitravar 
g^t  than  diis^  of  settling  a  point  in  kw  by  combat,  it  niust 
be  that  ofrefeiring  the  truth  or  &lsebood  of  a  religious  opi.  ioa 
to  b«  decided  in  Uie  same  ingiiner.  To  the  disgrace  of  human 
reaMMm  it  baa  been  callable  aiwa  of  tliis  extravagance.  A 
qipeatioa  was  ^itafted  iu  Spain  in  the  ekveoth  century,  whether 
the  Musarabip  liturgy  mwI  ritual  which  had  beau  used  in  the 
churches  of  Spain^  or  tbat  j^roved  of  by  tbe  see  of  Kprne^ 
which  difiered  in  oiaiky  particubups  from  the  other,  contained 
the  form  of  worship  moat  accejotable  to  the  Deity.  The 
Spaniards  contended  zealously  for  the  ritual  of  their  aa^ 
caators.  Tbe  popes  uiged  them  to  receive  thft  to  which 
they  bad  given  their  ii^allible  sanction.  A  violent  contest 
asose.  Tbe  nobles  proposed  to  decide  tbe  couuoversv  by 
tbe  sw4Nrd«  Tbe  king  approved  of  this  method  of  decision. 
Two  knights  in  complete  anaour  entered,  tbn  lists,  John 
Euys  d^  Matanca,  the  champion  of  the  Musarabic  liturgy, 
was  victorious;  but  the  queen  and  archbishop  of  Toledo^  who 
favourod  the  ether  fimn,  inaisted  on  having  the  matter  sub* 
witted  to  anoihar  irial,  and  had  interest  enoij^h  to  prevail  in 
a  request  incennistant  with  the  laws«of  combat,  which  being 
ctmsidered  aa  an  appeal  to  God,  ihft  daciaion  ought  to  have 
been  acipiiesead  in  is  JfinaL  A  gsaai  fire  was  kindled.  A 
cepy  of  each  ^fimgy  was  cast  mfo  liie  flames*  It  was  agreed 
tliat  the  book  which  stood  this  proof  and  remained  untouched, 
abottid  be  received  in  all  the.churisbes  of  6paia.  The  Musa^ 
rabie  iiti^rgy  triumphed  likewise  in  this  trial,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  Roderigo  de  Toledo,  rcniiained.  unhurt  by  the  ^le, 
when  tbe  other  jwas  rediiced  to  ^sbea.  Tbe  queen  and  arciit 
biftbep  had  pdw^r  or  artanfficient  to.elnde  this  decision  alao; 
and  the  use  of  the  Musarabic  form  of  devotion  was  permitted 
only  in  eertaio  ifliorchea.  A  determinatii^n  hq  less  e)itraopdi« 
nary  than  the.  whole  ts^ojBaetion*  ftoder.  de  TeJedo^  quoted 
by  P.  OrleMt,  Hist,  de  SeveL  d'Espagae,  torn,  i,  p.  217, 
Mariana^  lib^  i,  c.  16,  vol  i,  p.  378.    A  ceniackable  E«oef  of 
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tike  general  use  of  tria)  by  coaibat>  and  of  die  preffecttonlbr 
that  mode  of  decision^  occurs  in  the  lawa  ^f  the  Lonbards. 
It  was  a  custom  in  tl^  middle  ages,  that  any  penon  might 
signify  publicly  the  law  to  which  he  chose  to  be  subjected; 
and  by  the  prescriptions  of  that  law  he  was  obliged  to  regnials 
his  transactions,  without  being  bound  to  comdly  with  any 
practice  authorised  by  other  codes  of  law.  Persons  who 
had  subjected  themselves  to  the  Roman  law,  and  adhered 
to  the  ancient  jurisprudence,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  «f  it 
was  retained  in  those  ages  of  igndrance,  were  exempt  from 
paying  any  regard  to  the  forms  of  proceedings  establisfaed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Burgundians,  Lombards,  and  other  basbaroua 
people.  But  the  emperor  Otho,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
this  received  maxim»  ordained,  *  that  all  persons,  under 
whatever  law  they  lived,  even  although  it  were  the  Roman 
law,  should  be  bound  to  conform  to  the  edicts  concerning 
the  trial  by  combat/  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  ii,  tit.  55»  $  38. 
While  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  subsisted,  proof  bv  charters, 
contracts,  or  other  deeds,  became  ineffectual ;  and  even  this 
species  of  written  evidence,  calculated  to  rrader  the  pro- 
ceedings of  courts  certain  and  d^ioisive,  was  eluded.  When 
a  charter  or  other  instrument  was  produced  by  one  of  the 
^rties,  his  opponent  might  challenge  it,  affirm  that  it  was 
ialse  and  forged,  and  ofier  to  prove  this  by  combat  Leg. 
Longob.  ib.  §  34.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  reasons  enome*' 
rated  by  Beaumanoir,  on  account*  of  which  judges  might 
refuse  to  permit  a  trial  by  combat,  one  is,  *  if  the  point  in 
contest  can  be  clearly  proved  or  ascertained  by  other  evidenoe.* 
Coust.  de  Beauv.  ch.  63,  p.  383.  But  that  regulation  re- 
moved  the  evil  btdy  a  smgle  step;  for  the  party  who 
suspected  that  a  witness  was  about  to  depose  in  a  manner 
unfitvourable  to  his  cause,  mi|^  accuse  him  of  being  suborned, 
give  him  the  lie,  md  challei^  him  to  combat;  if  the  witnesa 
was  vanquished  in  battle^  no  other  evidaaoe  could  be  ad* 
mitted,  and  the  party  by  whom  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
lost  his  cause.  Leg.  Baivar.  tit.  16,  $  9.  Leg.  Buigimd* 
tit.  45.  Beauman,  ch.  61,  p.  315.^  Tlie  rMSon  given  for 
obliging  a  witness  to  accept  of  a  (defiance,  and  to  defend 
himself  by  eombat,  is  remarkable,  and  contains  the  asne  idea 
whidi  is  still  the  foundatbn  of  what  is  called  the  poii^  of 
honour;  *  for  it  is  just,  that  if  any  one  affirms  that  he  perfectly 
knows  Uie  truth  of  any  thing,  and  oflfers  to  give  oath  upon  it, 
that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  veracity  of  hu  affir- 
mation in  combat.'    Leg.  Burgund.  tit  45. 

That  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  was  cataUtahed  m  every 
country  of  Europe,  is  a  fact  weU  known,  and  requires  no 
proof.  That  this  mode  of  decision  was  frequent,  uypeais 
not  only  from  the  codes  ^f  ancient  lawawhicfa  establittied  it. 
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btttframtiie  oiirlmt  writers  cwcerning  the  practice  of  hw 
in  the  diferent  natioiM  pi  Europe.  They  treat  of  this  custom 
At  great  length ;  they  enumerate  |he  regulations  concerning 
it  with  minute  accvracy,  and  explain  them  widi  much  soli- 
citude. It  made  a  capital  and  extensive  article  in  jurispru- 
dence^ There  is  not  any  one  subject  in  their  system  of  law 
which  Beaumanoir,  Defontaines,  or  the  compilers  of  the 
Assises  de  Jerusalem,  seem  to  have  considered  as  of  greater 
importance,  and  none  upon  which  they  have  bestowed  so 
much  attention.  The  same  observation  will  hold  with  respect 
to  the  early  authora  of  other  nations.  It  appears  from  Madox, 
that  trials  of  this  kind  were  so  frequent  in  Ei^land^  that  fines 
paid  on  these  occtlsions  made  no  inconsiderable  branch  of 
the  king's  revenue.  Hist  of  the  Excheq.  vol.  i^  p.  349.  A 
▼ery  curious  account  of  a  judiciid  combat  between  Mesire 
Robert  de  Beaumanoir  and  Mesire  Pierre  Tournemine,  in 

Eresenoe  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  A.  D.  1385»  is  published 
y  Morice,  Mem.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  PHist  de  Bre- 
ti^ne,  tom.  ii,  p.  498.  All  the  formalities  observed  in  such 
extraordinary  proceedings  are  there  described  more  minutely 
than  in  any  ancient  monument  which  I  have  had  an  opportu* 
nity  of  considering.  Toumemine  was  accused  by  Beaumanmr 
of  having  murdered  his  brother;  The  former  was  vanquished, 
but  was  saved  from  being  hanged  upon  the  spot,  by  the 
generous  intercession  of  his  antagonist.  A  good  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  laws  concerning  jadictal  combat  is  published 
in  the  History  of  Pavia,  by  Beraardo  Sacci,  lib.  ix^  c.  8,  in 
GrsBv.  Thes.  Antiquit.  Ital.  rol.  iii,  748. 

This  mode  of  trial  was  so  acceptable^  that  ecclesiastics,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibitions  of  die  church,  were  constrained 
not  only  to  connive  at  the  practice,  but  to  authorisse  it.  A 
remarkable  instance -of  this  is  pn>duced  by  Pasquier  Re^ 
cherches,  hi),  it,  ch.  i/  p.  850.  The  abbot  Wittikindus, 
whose  words  I  have  produced^  in  this  note^  conridered  the 
determination  of  a  pomt  in  law  by  combat  as  the  best  and 
most  honourable  mode  of  decision.  In  the  vear  978  a  judicial 
combat  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The 
archbishop  Aideoert  advised  him  to  terminate  a  contest  which 
bad  arisen  between  two  noblemen  of  his  court,  by  this  mode 
of  decision.  The  vanquished  combatant,  though  a  person  of 
high  rank,  was  beheaded  on  the  spot.  Chronic.  Ditmari 
Episc.  Mersb.  chez  Bouquet  Recneil  des  Hist.  torn,  x,  p.  181. 
Questions  concerning  the  property  of  churches  and  monaste* 
ries  were  decided  by  combat  In  the  year  96I  a  controversy 
concerning  the  church  of  St?  Medard,  wheUier  it  belonged 
to  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  or  not^  was  terminated  by  judicial 
combat.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  tom.  ix,  p.  789<  Ihid. 
p.  612)  drc.    The  emperor  Henry  L  declares,  that  t^is  law. 
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authorizing  the  practice  of  judicial  combats,  was  enacted  wkh 
consent  and  applause  €^  many  faithful  bishops.  Ibid.  p.  231. 
So  remarkably  did  the  mnftial  ideas  of  those  ages  prevail  oyer 
the  genius  and  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  which  in  o^r  in* 
stances  was  in  the  Iiighest  credit  and  authority  with  ecclesiatics. 
A  judicial  combat  was  appointed  in  Spain  by  Charies  V.  A.  D. 
1522.  The  combatants  fought  in  the  emperor's  presence,  and 
the  battle  was  conducted  with  all  the  rites  prescribed  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  chivalry.  The  whole  transaction  is  described 
at  great  length  by  Pontus  Heuterus  Iter.  Austriac.  lib.  via, 
c.  17,  p.  205. 

The  last  instance  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  France, 
Of  a  judicial  combat  authorized  by  the  magistrate,  was  the 
fkmous  one  between  !Vf.  Jamac  and  >f .  de  la  Chaistaigneriej 
A.  D.  1547.  A  trial  by  combat  was  appointed  in  England, 
A  D.  1571,  under  the  inspection  of  the  judges  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas ;  and  though  it  was  not  carried  to  the  same 
extremity  with  the  former,  Queen  Elizabeth  having  interposed 
tier  authority,  and  enjoined  the  parties  to  compound  the 
matter,  yet,  in  order  to  preserve  their  honour,  the  lists  were 
marked  out>  and  all  the  forms  previous  to  the  confibat  were 
observed  with  much  cereipany.  Spelm.  Gloss,  voc.  Campus^ 
p.  103.  In  the  year  1631  a  judicial  combat  was  appointed 
.between  Donald  Lord  Rea  and  David  Ramsay,  Esq.  by  the 
authority  of  the  lord  high  constable  and  earl  marshal  of 
England ;  but  that  quarrel  likewise  terminated  without  blood^ 
shed,  being  accommodated  by  Charles  I.  Another  instance 
occurs  seven  years  later.  Rushworth  in  Observadoiis  on  the 
Statues,  Sec,  p.  26U 


NOTE  XXIII.  p.  3S. 

Thc  text  contains  the  great  putlines  whicKmark  the  course 
of  private  and  'public  jurisdiction  in  the  several  nations  of 
iturope.  1  shall  here  ibliow  more  minutely  the  various  steps 
of  this  progress,  as  the  matter  is  curidtis,  and  important 
enough  to  merit  this  attention.  The  payment  of  a  fine  by 
way  of  satisfaction  to  the  person  or  family  injured,  was  the 
first  device  of  a  rude  people,  in  order  to  check  the  career 
of  .private  resentment,  and  to  extinguish  those  fhidiP  or 
deadly  feuds  wliich  were  prosecuted  among  them  with  the 
utmost  violence.  This  custom  mtyr  be  traced  back  tti  the 
ancient  Germans.  Taclt.de  Morih.  Germ.  c.  21,  and  pre* 
vailed  among  other  uncivilized  nations.  Many  examples  of 
this  are  collected  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of 
llistorical  Law  Tracts,  vol.  i,  p.  41.  These  fines  were  ascer* 
tained  ftoki  leVlcd  in  three  di^'erent  manners.    Ait  first,  they 
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were  iettled  by  volimtary  agreement  between  the  parties  at 
variance.  When  their  rage  began  to  srubside,  and  they  felt 
the  bad  effects  of  their  continaing  in  enmity,  they  came  to' 
terms  of  concord^  and  the  satisraction  made  was  called  s( 
eompoaition^  implying  that  it  was  fixed  by  mutual  consent. 
De  TEsprit  des  iMt.,  lib.  xxx»  c.  I9.  It  is  apparent^  from 
some  of  the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws,  that  at  the  time 
when  these  were  compiled,  matters  still  remained  in  tliat 
simple  state.  In  certain  cases  the  person  who  had  committed 
an  offence  was  left  exposed  to  the  rese))tment  of  those  whom 
he  had  injured,  until  he  should  recover  their  favour,  quoqu/O 
modo  potuerit  Lex  Frision.  tit.  11,  §  1.  The  next  mode  of 
levying  these  fines  was  by  the  sentence  o£  arbiters.  An  ar* 
biter  is  called  in  the  Regiam  Majestatem  amicabilis  compositor^ 
lib.  xi,  c.  4,  $  10.  He  could  estimate  the  degree  of  offence 
with  more  impartiality  than  the  parties  interested,  and  de* 
termine  with  greater  equity  what  satisfaction  ought  to  be 
demanded.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  an  authentic  proof  of  a 
custom  previous  to  the  records  preserved  in  any  nation  of~ 
Europe.  But  one  of  the  Formulee  Andegavenses,  compiled 
in  the  sixth  century,  seems  to  allude  to  a  transaction  carried 
on,  not  by  the  authority  of  a  judge,  but  by  the  mediation  of 
arbiters  chosen  by  mutual  consent.  Bouquet  Recucil  des 
Histor.  tom.  iv,  p.  566.  But  as  an  arbiter  wanted  authorhy 
to  enforce  his  decisions,  judges  were  appointed  with  com* 
|>ulsive  power  to  oblige  both  parties  to  acquiesce  in  their 
decisions.  Previous  to  this  last  step,  the  expedient  of  paying 
compositions  was  an  imperfect  remedy  against  the  pernicious 
efiects  of  private  resentment  As  soon  as  this  important 
change  was  Introduced,  the  magistrate,  putting  himself  in 
place  of  the  person  injured,  ascertained  the  compositioil 
with  which  he  ought  to  rest  satisfied.  Every  possible  injury 
that  could  occur  in  the  intercourse  of  civil  society  was  cond- 
dered  and  estimated,  and  the  compositions  due  to  the  person 
aggrieved  were  fixed  with  such  minute  attention,.as  discovers^ 
in  most  cases,  amazing  discernment  and  delicacy;  in  somt 
instances  unaccountable  caprice.  Besides  the  composition 
payable  to  the  private  party,  a  certain  sum,  called  ajredum^ 
was  paid  to  the  king  or  state,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  or  t§ 
the  ilscus,  in  the  language  of  ^e  barbarous  laws.  Som« 
authors  blending  the  refined  ideas  of  modern  poliey  with 
their  reasonings  concerning  ancient  transactions,  have  ima* 
gined  that  the  Jrcdam  was  a  composition  due  to  the  com* 
m unity,  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the  public  peace. 
But  it  is  manifestly  nothing  more  than  the  price  paid  to 
the  magtttrate  for  the  protection  which  he  afforded  against 
the  violence  of  resentment.  The  enacting  of  this  was  a  con* 
aiderable  step  towards  impifovement  in  criminal  jurisprudence 
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In  some  of  the  tnore  ancient  codes  of  laws  the  ^reda  artf 
altogether  omitted,  or  so  seldom  mentioned^  that  it  is  evident 
fhey  were  but  little  known.    In  the  latter  codes,  lAieJredum 
is  as  precisely  specified  as  the  composition.    In  common  case* 
it  was  equal  to  the  third  part  of  the  composition.     Capitid. 
vol.  i,  p.  62.   In  some  extriiordinary  cases,  where  it  was  more 
difficult  to  protect  the  person  who-  had  committed  violence, 
the/redum  was  augmented.     Capitul.  vol.  i,  p.  515.     These 
freda  made  a  considerable   branch  in  the  revenue  of  the 
oarons ;  inwhatever  district  territorial  jurisdiction  was  granted,.  . 
the  royal  judges  weye  prohibiled  from  levying  SJiy  freda.     In 
explaining  the.  nature  of  the  fredutn,  I  have  followed  in  a 
j;rcat  measure  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Montesquieu,  though  I 
know  that  several  learned  antiquaries  have  taken  the  word  in 
a  different  sense.     De  T  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxx,  c.  20,  &c. 
The  great  object  of  judges  was  to  compel  the  one  party  ta 
give,    and  the  other  to  accept,   the  satisfaction  prescribedL 
Tliey  multiplied  regulations  to  thi&  purpose,    and  enforced 
them  by  grievous'  penalties.    Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i,    tit.  9,  ( 
34.     lb.  tit.  37,  §  1,  2.     Capitul.  vol.  i,  p.  371,  §  22.    The 
person  who   received    a  composition  was   obliged    to  cease 
from  all  farther  hostility,  and  to  confirm  his  reconciliatioa 
with  the  adverse  party  by  an  oath.     Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i,  tit. 
9,  §  8.     As  an  additional  and  more  permanent  evidence  of 
reconciliation,,  he  was  required  to  grant  a  bond  of  security  to 
the  person  from  whom  he  received  a  composition,  absolving 
him  from  all  farther  prosecution.     Marculfus  and  the  othc? 
collectors  of  ancient  writs  have  preserved  several  different 
forms  of  such  bonds.     Marc.  lib.  xi,  $   18.     A^>end.  §  25* 
Form.  Sirmondic®,  §  39.     The  letters  of  Stanes^  known  in 
the  law  of  Scotland,  are  perfectly  similar  to  these  bonds  of 
security.     By  the  letters  of  Slanes,  the  heics  and  relations 
of  a  person  who  had  been  murdered  bound  themselves,  in 
consideration  of  an  assythment  or  composition  paid  to  them, 
to  forgive,  *  pass  over,  and  for  ever  forget,  and  in  oblivion 
inter,  all  rancour,  malice,  revenge,   prejudice,  grudge,  and 
resentment  that  they  have  or  may  conceive  against  the  ag- 
gressor or  his  posterity,  for  the  crime  which  he  had  committed, 
and  discharge  him  of  all  action,  civil  or  criminal,  against  him 
or  his  estate,  for  now  and  ever.'     System  of  Styles  by  DaUas 
of  St  Martin's,   p..  862.    In  the  andeot  form  of  letrers  of 
Slanes,  the  private  party  not  only  forgives  and  forgets,  foul 
pardons  and  grants  remission  of  the  crime.    This  practice, 
Dallas,  reasoning  according  to  the  principles  of  his  own  age,, 
considers  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  df  sovereignty,  as 
none,  says  he,  could  pardon  a  criminal  but  the  king.     Ibid. 
•  But,  in  early  and  rude  times,  the  prosecutioii,  the  punishment, 
and  the  pardon  of  criminals^  wese  all  deeds  of  the  private 
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person  who  was  injured.  Madox  has  published  two  writs/ 
one  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  other  in  the  rei^n  of 
Edward  III.  by  which  private  persons  grant  a  release  or 
pardon  of  afl  trespasses,  felonies,  robberies,  and  murders' 
committed,  Fdrmul.  Anglican.  Na  702,  705,  In  the  last 
of  these  instruments,  some  regard  seems  to'  be  paid  to  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  pardon  is  granted  en  quant 
que  en  nous  est.  Even  after  the  authority  of  the  magistrate 
was  interposed  in  punishing  crimes,  tlie  punishment  of  (.ri- 
minals  is  long  considered  chiefly  as  a  gratification  to  the 
resentment  of  the  persons  who  have  been  injured.  In  Persia 
a  murderer  is  still  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  person 
whom  he  has  slain,  who  put  him  to  death  with  their  own 
hands.  If  they  refuse  to  accept  of  a  sum  of  money  as  a 
compensation,  the  sovereign,  absolute  as  he  is,  cannot  pardon 
the  murderer.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  iii,  p.  417,  edit.  1735, 
4to.  Voyages  de  Tavemier,  liv.  v,  c.  5,  10.  Among  the 
Arabians,  though  one  of  the  first  polished  people  in  the  east, 
the  same  custom  still  subsists.  Description  de  TArabie  par 
M.  Niebuhr,  p.  28.  By  a  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  as 
fote  as  the  year  1 5Q\!y  the  punishment  of  one  condemned  to 
death  cannot*  be  mitigated  but  by  consent  of  the  parties  who 
have  been  injured.  Fueros  ct  Observancias  del  Reyno  de 
Aragon,  p.  204,  6. 

Ifi  after  all  the  engagements  to  cease  from  enmity  which  I 
have  mentioned,  any  person  renewed  hostilities,  and  was 
^ilty  of  any  violence,  either  towards  the  person  from  wliom 
he  had  received  a  composition,  or  towards  his  relations  and 
heirs,  this  was  deemed  a  most  heinous  criine^  and  punished 
with  extraordinary  rigour.  It  was  an  act  of  direct  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  was  repressed 
by  the  interposition  of  all  his  power.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i,  tit. 
9,  §  8,  34,  Capit.  vol.  i,  p.  571,  §  22.  Thus  the  avenging 
of  injuries  was  taken  out  of  private  hands,  a  legal  composition, 
was  established,  and  peace  and  amity  were  restored,  under 
the  inspection  and  by  the  authority  of  a  judge.  It  is  evident 
that  at  the  time  when  the  barbarians  settled  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  fixed  judges  established 
among  them,  with  compulsive  authorit3\  Persons  vested  with 
this  character  are  mentioned  by  the  earliest  historians.  Du 
Cange,  voc.  Judges,  Tlie  tight  of  territorial  jurisdiction  was 
Dot  altogether  an  usurpation  of  the  feudal  barons,  or  an  in- 
vasion of  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign.  There  is  good ' 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  powerful  leaders,  who  seized 
different  districts  of  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  and 
kept  possession  of  them  as  allodial  property,  assumed  from 
tlie  beginning  the  right  of  jurisdiction.,  and  exercised  it  within 
their  own  territories.     This  jurisdiction  was   suprenie,   and* 
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extended  to  all  cauies.  The  dearest  proofs  of  thit  are 
produced  by  M.  Bouquet.  Le  Droit  publique  de  France 
jeclairci,  &c,  torn-  i,  p-  Si^*  &c.  The  privilege  oi'  iudgiog  bis 
own  vassals,  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  right  inherent 
in  every  baron  who  held  a  fief.  As  far  back  as  the  archives 
of  nations  can  conduct  us  with  any  certainty,  we  6nd  the 
jurisdiction  and  fief  united.  One  of  the  earliest  charters  to 
a  layman  which  I  have  met  with  is  that  oi'  Ludovicus  Tiusp 
A,  i).  814;  aod  it  contains  the  right  of  territonal  iurisdiction 
in  the  most  express  and  extensive  terms^  Capitui.  vol  ii,  p. 
1405.  There  are  many  charters  to  churches  and  monasteries 
of  a  more  early  date^  containing  grants  of  similar  jurisdicUoo, 
and  prohibiting  any  royal  judge  to  enter  the  territories  of 
diose  churches  or  monasteries^  or  to  perform  any  act  of 
judicial  authority  there.  Bouquet  Recuc  il  des  Hist.  torn,  ir^ 
p.  ees,  63 1,  6'JS,  torn,  V,  p.  70S,  710,  752,  162.  Muratori 
has  publis^hed  many  very  ancient  charters  containing  the 
same  iuimunities.  Antiq.  Ital.  Dissert.  Ixx.  In  most  of  these 
deeds  the  roy^l  jud^  e  is  prohibited  from  exacting  the  Jred^ 
itie  to  the  possessor  of  territorial  jurisdiction;  which  shews 
that  they  constituted  a  valuable  part  of  the  revenue  of  each 
superior  lord  at  that  juncture.  The  expence  of  obtaining 
H  sentence  in  a  court  of  justice  during  the  middle  ages  was 
so  considerable,  tliat  this  circumstance  alone  was  sufficient  to 
render  men  unwilling  to  decide  any  contest  in  judicial  fono. 
It  appears  from  a  charter  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  tho 
baron  who  had  the  right  of  justice,  received  the  fiAh  part 
0f  the  value  of  every  subject,  the  property  of  which  was  tried 
imd  determined  in  his  court  If,  after  the  commencement 
of  a  lawsuit,  the  parties  terpiinated  the  contest  Ip  an  anicabie 
manner,  or  by  arbitration,  they  were  nevertheless  bound  to 
pay  the  fifth  part  of  the  subject  contested  to  the  court  befiwe 
wMf  h  the  suit  had  been  brought.  Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  Geneve^ 
17^2,  torn  i,  p.  £2.  Similar  to  this  is  a  regulation  in  the 
the  charter  of  liberty  granted  to  the  town  of  Friburg*  A,  P« 
1120.  If  two  of  the  citizens  shall  quarrel,  and  if  one  of 
them  shall  complain  to  the  superior  lord,  or  to  his  jiidge, 
.and  after  commencing  the  suit  shall  be  privately  reconciled 
to  his  adversary,  the  judge,  if  he  does  not  approve  of  this 
reconciliation,  may  compel  him  to  go  on  with  his  kwr^uit; 
and  all  who  were  present  at  the  reconcilintion  shall  forfeit 
the  favour  of  the  superior  lord.  '  Historia  Zaripgo  Badensis, 
Auctor.  Jo.  Pan.  S|:hoepflinus»  Carolsr.  1765,  4to»  toI.  v,  p. 

What  was  the  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  which  those  who 
held  fiefs  possessed  originally,  we  cannot  now  determine  with 
xertainty.  It  is  evident  that,  during  the  disorders  which 
preyaik^  ip  e'^^^J  kipgdom  of  Europe,  the  great  vassals  took 
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advantage  of  the  fteblenaes  of  their  raooarehs^  and  enlarged 
Uieir  jurisdictions  to  the   utmost.    As  early  as  the  tenth 
century  tlie  more  powertul  barons  had  usurped  the  right  of 
deciding  all  causes,  whedier  eivil  or  criminal.     They  had 
acquired  the  high  justice  as  wi^ll  as  the  low.     Establ.  de  St 
Louis,  lib.  i»  c«  2  if,  25     Their  sentences  were  iinal,  and  there 
lay  no  appeal  from  them  to  any  superior  court     Several 
striking  instances  of  this  are  collected  by  BrusseL    Trait6 
di;»  Fiels,  liv.  iii«  c.  U,  12,  13.     Not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
more  potent  barous  got  their  territories  erected  into  fv^a/f^ie^, 
with  almost  every  royal  prerogative  and  jurisdiction.  Instances 
of  these  were  frequent  in  France,  Bruss.  ib.    In  Scotland, 
-where  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  became  exorbitant, 
they  were  very  numerous.     Historical  Law  Tracts,  voL  i, 
tract  6.     Even  b  England,  though  the  authority  of  the 
Korman  kings  circamsrribed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  baroas 
within  more  narrow  limits  than  in  any  other  fottdal  kingdom, 
Bev^nd  counties  palatine  were  erected,  into  which  the  king^s 
judges  could  not  enter*  and  no  writ  could  oooie  in  the  king's 
name,  until  it  received  the  seal  of  the  county  palace. 
Spelman.  GlosSr  voc  ComiUs  Palatini;  Blaefcstone^s  Com* 
mentaries  on  the  laws  of  England,  voL  lii,  p.  78.    These 
lords  of  regalities  bad  a  right  to  claim  or  rescue  Uieir  vassals 
from  the  king's  judges,  if  they  assumed  any  jurisdiction  over 
them.    Brusael,  ubi  supra.    In  the  law  of  Scotland  this  pri- 
.  vilege  was  termed  tlie  right  of  repledging  ;  and  the  fteqtiency 
of  it  not  only  interrupted  the  course  of  justice,  but  gave  rise 
to  great  disorders  in  the  exercise  of  it.    Hist.  Law  Tracts,  ib. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  counties  palatine  seems  io  have  been 
prodMetive  of  like  inconyeniencies  in  En^esd. 

The  remedies  provided  by  princes  against  the  bad  effects  ' 
of  these  usurpations  of  the  nobles,  or  inconsiderate  grants  of 
.  the  crown,  weine  various  and  gradually  applied.  Under  Char* 
lemagne  and  his  immediate  descendants,  the  regal  preroga- 
tive still  retained  great  vigour,  and  the  ducti,  comites,  and 
missi  dominici^  the  fiormer  of  whom  were  ordinary  and  fixed 
judges,  the  hitter  extraordinary  and  itinerant  judges,  in  the 
difierent  provinces  of  their  ext^isive  doniinionst  exercised  a 
jurisdiction  co-ordinate  with  the  barons  in  some  cases,  and 
&uj[)erior  to  tJiem  in  others.  Du  Cange,  voc  dux^  camitef,  £t 
nussu  MuraL  Antiq.  Dissert,  viii.  &  ix.  But  under  the  feeble 
race  of  monarchs  who  succeeded  them,  the  authority  of  the 
royal  judges  decUned,  and  the  barons  acquired  that  unlimited 
jurisdiction  which  has  been  described.  Louis  VI.  of  France 
attf  inpted  to  revive  the  function  oi'  the  miM  dmtnimei  under 
the  title ,o(  JHges  des  exempli;  but  the  barons  were  become 
too  powtrtul  to  bear  such  an  cncroachinent  on  thehr  jorisdie* 
.tion,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  Iron  employing  tbem. 
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Henaut  Abreg6  Chron.  torn,  ii,  p.  730.  His  successor^  (ai 
has  been  observed)  had  recourse  to  expedients  less  alarming. 
The  appeal  de  defaute  de  droits  or  an  account  of  the  refural 
of  justice,  was  the  first  whicli  was  attended  with  any  consider- 
able effect.  According  to  the  maxims  of  feudal  law,  if  a 
bsron  had  not  as  many  vassals  as  enabled  him  to  try  by  their 
peers  the  parties  who  offered  to  plead  in  his  court,  or  if  he 
delayed  or  refused  to  proceed  in  the  trial,  the  cause  might  be 
carried,  by  appeal,  to  the  court  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom 
the  baron  held,  and  tried  there.  De  TEsprit  des  Loix,  liv. 
xxviii,  c.  28.  Du  Cangc,  voc.  deftctus  justitia.  The  num- 
ber of  peers  or  assessors  in  the  courts  of  barons  was  frequently 
very  considerable.  It  appears  from  a  criminal  trial  in  the 
court  of  the  viscount  de  Lautrec,  A.  D.  1299,  thiit  upwards 
oIl  two  hundred  persons  were  present,  and  assisted  in  the  trial, 
and  voted  in  passing  judgment.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D. 
de  Vic  et  VaisetCe,  tom.  iv,  Preuves,  p.  114.  But  as  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  had  been  usurped  by  many  inconsider- 
able barons,  they  #ere  often  unable  to  hold  courts.  This 
gave  frequent  occasions  to  such  appeals,  and  rendered  the 
practice  familiar,  fiy  degrees  such  appeab  began  to  be  made 
from  the  courts  of  the  more  powerful  barons ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  a  decision  recorded  by  Bnissel,  that  the  royal 
judges  were  willing  to  give  countenance  to  any  pretext  for 
them.  Traits  des  Fiefs,  tom.  i,  p.  235,  261.  This  species  of 
appeal  had  less  effect  in  abridging  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
nobles,  than  the  appeal  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  the 
sentence.  When  the  feudal  monarchs  were  powerful,  and 
their  judges  possessed  extensive  authority,  such  appeals  seem 
to  have  been  frequent.  Capitul.  vol.  i,  p.  175,  180 ;  and  they 
.  Hrere  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rudeness  of  a  simple 
age.  The  persons  aggrieved  resorted  to  the  palace  of  their 
sovereign,  and  with  outcries  and  loud  noise  called  to  him  for 
redress.  Capitul.  lib.  iii,  c.  59.  Chronic.  Lawterbergiense 
sm.  Mencken.  Script*  German,  vol.  ii,  p.  284,  b.  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon,  the  appeals  to  the  justiza  or  supreme  jud^ 
were  taken  in  such  a  form  as  supposed  the  appellant  to  be  m 
immediate  danger  of  death,  or  of  some  violent  outrage :  he 
rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  judge,  crying,  with  a  loud 
voice,  «i?»,  avi^jiterxayjuerzoy  thus  imploring  (as  it  were)  the 
instant  interposition  of  that  supreme  judge  in  order  to  save 
him.  Hicr.  blanca  Comment,  de  rebus  Aragon.  ap.  Script. 
Hispanic  Pistorii,  vol.  iii,  p.  753.  The  abolition  of  the  tnal 
by  combat  facilitated  the  revival  of  appeals  of  this  kind.  The 
effects  of  the  subordination  which  appeals  established,  in  in- 
troducing attention,  equity,  and  consistency  of  decision,  into 
courts  of  judicature,  were  soon  conspicuous  ;  and  almost  all 
causes  of  importance  were  carried  to  be  finally  determined  in 
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the  king's  courts.  BnisseK  torn,  i,  253.  Various  circum* 
stances  which  contributed  towards  the  ihtroduction  and  fre- 
quency of  such  appeals  are  enomeratedy  De  PEsprit  des  Loix, 
liv^  xxviii,  c.  97.  Nothing,  however,  was  of  such  effect  as 
the  attention  which  monarclis  gave  to  the  constitution  and 
*  dignity  of  their  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  ancient  custom 
for  the  feudal  nionarchs  to  preside  themselves  in  their  courts^ 
and  to  administer  justice  in  person^  Marculf;  lib.  i,  §  £5. 
Murat.  Dissert,  xxxi.  Charlemagne,  whilst  be  was  dressing, 
used  to  call  parties  into  his  presence,  and  having  heard  and 
considered  the  subject  of  litigation,  gave  judgment  concern^ 
ing  it.  Eginhartus,  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  cited  by  Madox, 
Hist  of  Exchequer,  vol.  i,  p.  91.  Tiiis  trial  and  decision  ol' 
causes  by  the  sovereigns  themselves,  could  not  fail  of  render- 
ing their  courts  respectable.  St  Louis,  who  encouraged  to 
the  utmost  the  practice  of  appeals,  revived  tiiis  ancient  cus- 
tom, and  administered  justice  in  person  with  all  the  ancient 
simplicity.  '  I  have  often  seen  the  saint,'  says  Joinville, '  sit 
under  the  shade  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  when 
all  who  had  any  complaint  freely  approached  him.  At  other 
times  he  gave  orders  to  spread  a  carpet  in  a  garden,  and  seat- 
ing hiniself  upon  it,  heard  the  causes  tliat  were  brought  be- 
fore him.'  Hist,  de  St  Louis,  p.  18,  edit.  1761.  Princes  of 
inferi(K  rank,  who  possessed  the  right  of  justice,  semetime» 
dispensed  it  in  person,  and  presided  in  their  tribunals.  Two 
instances  of  this  occur  with  respect  to  the  dauphines  of  Vieniie. 
Hist,  de  Dauphine^  torn,  i,  p.  18,  torn,  ii,  p.  257*  But  as 
kings  and  princes  could  not  decide  every  cause  in  person,  nor 
bring  them  all  to  be  determined  in  the  same  court,  they  ap- 
pointed baUlis,  with  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  in  difterent  dis- 
tricts of  their  kingdom.  These  possessed  powers  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  comites.  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  b^innmg  of  the  thirteenth, 
that  this  office  was  first  instituted  in  France.  Brussel,  liv.  ii. 
c.  85.  When  the  king  had  a  court  established  in  different 
quarters  of  his  dominions,  this  invited  his  subjects  to  have  re- 
course to  it.  It  was  the  private  interest  of  the  baiUis,  as  weU 
as  an  object  of  public  policy,  to  extend  tlieir  jurisdiction. 
They  took  advantage  of  every  defect  in  the  rights  of  the 
barons,  and  of  every  error  in  their  proceedings,  to  remove 
causes  out  of  their  courts,  and  to  bring  them  under  their  own 
cognisance.  There  was  a  distinction  in  the  feudal  law,  and 
an  extremely  ancient  one,  between  the  high  justice  and  the 
low.  Capitul.  iii,  A.  D.  812,  §  4,  A.  D.  815,  §  5.  Establ.  de 
St  Louis,  liv.  i,  c.  40.  Many  barons  possessed  the  latter 
jurisdiction  who  had  no. title  to  the  former.  The  former 
included  tiie  right  of  trying  crimes  of  every  kind,  even  the 
highest;  the  latter  was  confined  to  petty  trespasses.    This 
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furnished  endleM  pretexts  for  obstructing,  restraining,  and 
reviewing  the  proceedings  in  the  baron  courts.  Onioo.  ii, 
457,  $  *^5,  458,  $  99,  A  regulation  of  greater  importance 
succeeded  the  institution  of  daiUa.  The  king's  supreme 
court  or  parliament  was  rendered  fixed  as  to  Che  place,  and 
constant  as  to  the  time,  of  its  meetings.  In  France,  as  weM 
as  in  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  the  king's  court  of  justice 
was  originally  ambulatory,  foUowed  the  person  of  the  monarch, 
and  was  held  only  during  some  of  the  great  festirals.  Philip 
Augustus,  A.  D.  1305,  rendered  it  stationary  at  Paris,  and 
continued  its  terms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Pas* 
qoier  Hecherches,  liv.  ii,  c  2,  3,  &c.  Ordon.  torn  i,  p.  366^ 
$  6S,  He  and  hil  successors  Tested  extensive  powers  in  that 
court ;  they  granted  the  members  of  it  several  privileges  and 
distinctions,  which  il  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  -  Paa* 
quler,  ib.  Velly  Hist  de  France,  torn,  vii,  p.  507.  Persons 
eminent  for  integrity  and  skill  in  law  were  appointed  judges 
there.  Ib.  By  degrees,  tJie  final  decision  of  all  causes  of 
importance  was  brought  into  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the 
other  parliaments  which  admhiistered  justice  in  the  king's 
name,  in  difierent  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  This  jurisdic* 
tion,  however,  the  parliament  of  Paris  acquired  very  slowly, 
and  the  great  vtesals  of  the  crown  made  violent  efforts  in 
order  to  obstruct  the  attempts  of  that  parliament  to  extend  its 
authority.  Towards  the  close  of  tlie  thirteenth  century, 
Philip  the  Fair  was  obliged  to  prohibit  his  parliament  from 
taking  cognisance  of  certain  appeals  brought  into  it  from  the 
courts  of  the  count  qf  Bretagne,  and  to  recognise  and  respect 
his  right  of  supreme  and  iinal  jurisdiction.  Memoires  pour 
servir  de  Preuves  k  I'Histoire  de  bretagne  par  Morice,  ton, 
i,  p.  10S7,  1074.  Charles  VI,  at  tlie  end  of  the  following 
century,  was  obliged  to  confirm  the  rights  of  the  dukes  of 
Bretagne  in  still  more  ample  form.  Ibid.  tom.  ii,  p.  580,  581. 
So  violent  was  the  opposition  of  the  barons  to  this  ri^t  of 
appeal,  which  they  considered  as  fatal  to  their  privileges  and 
power,  that  the  autliors  of  the  Enci^ciopediu  have  mentioned 
several  instances  in  which  barons  put  to  death,  or  mutilati*d, 
such  persons  as  ventured  to  appeal  from  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced in  their  courts  to  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  torn,  xii, 
art.  ParUnient  p.  *2&, 

The  progress  of  jurisdiction  in  the  other  feudal  kingdoms 
was  in  a  great  measure  similar  to  that  which  wc  have  traced 
in  France.  In  England,  the  territorial  junsdiction  of  the 
barons  was  both  ancient  and  extensive.  Leg.  Edw.  Coo£ 
No.  5  and  9"  After  the  Norman  conquest,  it  became  more 
strictly  feudal ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  lucts  recorded  in  the 
English  history,  us  well  as  from  the  institutions  of  ooUntieft 
palatine,  which  1  have  alre^tdy  mentioned,  that  the  usurpa* 
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tfons  of  tile  nMeu  in  England  were  not  leas  bold  or  extensive 
than  those  of  tlietr  contemporaries  on  the  continent.  Tl)e 
sfiine  expedients  were  employed  to  circumscribe  or  abolish 
those  dangerous  jurisdictions.  William  the  Conqueror  esta- 
blished a  constant  court  in  the  hall  of  his  palace ;  fh>m  which 
Uie  four  courts  now  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  England  took  their  rise.  Henry  IL  divided  his 
kingdom  into  six  circuits,  and  sent  itinerant  judges  to  hoM 
their  courts  in  them  at  stated  seasons.  Blackstone's  Com« 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England^vol.  iii,  p.  57.  Justices  of 
the  peace  were  appointed  in  every  county  by  subsequent 
monarchs;  to  whose  jurisdiction  die  people  gradually  had 
recourse  In  many  civil  causes.  The  privileges  of  the  counties 
palatine  were  gradually  limited ;  with  respect  to  some  points 
tliey  were  abolished ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  was 
brought  into  the  kill's  courts,  or  before  judges  of  his  ap* 
pointment  The  several  steps  taken  for  this  purpose  are 
enumerated  in  Dalrymple^s  History  of  Feudal  Froperty,  cviL 
In  Scotland,  the  usurpations  of  the  nobility  were  more  er- 
orbitant  than  in  any  other  feudal  kingdom.  The  progress  ct 
their  encroachments,  and  the  methods  taken  by  the  crown  to 
limit  or  abolish  their  territorial  and  independent  jurisdictionsy 
•  both  which  I  had  occasion  to  consider  and  explain  in  a  former 
wotk,  differed  very  little  from  those  of  which  I  have  now 
given  the  delail.    History  (^  Scotland,  v^.  i,  p  17.  18. 

1  should  perplex  mysetiPand  my  readers  in  the  labyrinth  of 
German  jurisprudence,  if  I  were  to  atteupt  to  delineate  the 
progress  of  jurisdictkm  in  the  empire  with  a  minute  accuracjr. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  authority  which  the  aulic 
council  end  imperial  chamber  now  possess,  took  its  rise  from 
tbe  same  desire  of  redressing  the  abuses  of  territorial  juri^ 
diction,  and  was  acquired  in  the  same  manner  that  the  royal 
courts  attained  influence  In  other  countries  of  Europe.  All 
the  important  facts  with  respect  to  both  these  particulars, 
may  be  found  in  Phil.  Datt.  de  pace  poblica  Imperii,  lib.  iv. 
The  capital  articles  are  pointed  out  in  FMM  Abreg^  de' 
THistoire  et  Droit  publique  d'Allemagne,  p.  556,  581 ;  and 
in  Traiti  da  Droit  publique  de  TEmpire  par  M.  le  Coq.  de 
Vilieray.  The  two  last  treatises  are  of  great  authority  having 
been  composed  under  the  eye  of  M.  Shoepflin  of  Stitsbuiig, 
one  of  the  ablest  public  lawyers  in  Germany. 


NOTE  XXIV.  p.  S6. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision  the  period  aft  whkfa 
ecclesiastics  iirst  began  to  claim  exemption  from  the  civil 
jurisdiction.    It  iB  certaioi  that  during  the  early  and  purest 
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a^es  of  tlie  church,  they  pretended  to  no  socii  immunity^ 
Tlie  authority  of  the  ciril  magistrate  extended  to  all  persons, 
and  to  all  causes.     This  fact  has  not  only  been  clearly  esta- 
blished by  Protestant  authors,  but  is  admitted  by  many  Roman 
Catholics  of  eminence,  and  particularly  by  the  writers  in  de- 
fence of  the  liberties  of  the  Gollican  church.      There  are 
several  original  papers  published  by  Muratori,  which  shew 
that,  in  the  uintli  and  tenth  centuries,  causes  of  the  greatest 
importance  relating  to  ecclesiastics  were  sdU  determined  by 
civil  judges:.     AnUq,  Ital.  vol.  v,  dissert.  Ixx.     Prooft  of  thi» 
aie  {produced'  likewise  by  NL  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  des 
Francois,  &c.  vol.  i,  p,  209.     Ecclesiastics  did  not  shake  off 
all  at  once  their  subjection  to  civil  courtsw     This  privilege, 
like  their  other  usurpations,  was  acquired  slowly,  and  step  by 
step.     This  exemption  seems  at  first  to  have  been  merely  an 
act  of  couiplaisance,  flowing  from  veneration  for  Ihek  cha- 
racter*   Tims  from-  a  charter  of  Charlemagne  in  favour  of  the 
dYurch  of  Maps,  A.  D.  796,  to  which  M.  TAbb^  de  Foy  refers, 
in  his  Notice  de  Diplomes,  tom.  i,  p.  201,  that  monarch  directs 
his  judges,  if  any  difference  should  arise  between  the  admi- 
nistrators of  the  revenues  of  that  church  and  any  person 
whatever,  not  to  summon  the  administrators  to  appear  in 
mallo  puHico  ;  but  first  of  all  to  meet  with  them,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  accommodate  the  difference  in  an  amicable  man-^ 
ner.     This  indulgence  was  in  process  of  time  Improved  into 
a  legal  exemption ;  which  was  founded  on  the  same  supersd^ 
tious  respect  of  the  laity  for  the  clerical  character  and  func- 
tion.     A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  A.  D.  1172,  to  the  raenasteiy  of  Al- 
tenburg.     He  grants  them  judicium  non  tantum.8aBguino]en- 
Ha  plagse,  sed  vits  et  mortis ;  he  prohibits  any  of  Uie  royal 
judges  from  disturbing  their  jurisdiction;  and  the  veason 
which  he  gives  for  this  ample  concession  is,  nam  quorum,  ex 
Dei  gratia,  ratione  divini  ministerii  onus  leve  est,  et  jugum 
suave ;   nos   penitus  nolumus  illos  oppressionis  contumelily 
vel  manu  Laica,  fatigari.     M enckeiu  Script.  rer»  Genn.  voL 
iii,  p.  1067. 

It  is.  not  necessary  for  illustrating  what  is  contained  in  the 
text,  that  I  should  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  code  of 
the  cai:ton  law  was  compiled,  or  shew  that  the  doctrines  in  it 
most  favourable  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  are  founded  oa 
ignorance,  or  supported  by  fraud  and  forgery.  The  reader 
will  find  a  full  account  of  these  in  Gerard.  Van  M.*stricht. 
Historia  Juris  Ecclesiastici,  Sc  in  Science  de  Government  par 
M.  Real,  tom.  vii,  c.  1  &  3,  §  2,  S,  &c.  The  history  of  the 
progress  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  an  ac» 
count  of  the  arts  whicli  the  clergy  employed  in  order  to  draw 
causes  of  every  kind  into  the  spiritual  courts^  is  no  less  curl* 
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QUSy  tod  would  throw  great  light  upon  many  of  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  thr  dark  ages;  but  it  is  likewise  fbreiga 
from  the  present  subject.  Du  Cange,  in  his  Glossary,  voc. 
Curia  ChristianUatis^  has  collected  most  of  the  causes  with 
respect  to  which  the  dergy  arrogated  an  exclusive  jurisdic* 
tlon,  and  refers  to  the  auChors  or  original  papers  which  con- 
firm his  observations.  Giannond^  in  his  Civil  History  of 
Naples,  lib.  xix,  §  S,  has  arranged  these  under  proper  heads, 
and  scrutinizes  the  pretensions  of  the  church  with  his  usual 
boldness  and  discernment  M.  Fleury  observes,  that  the 
clergy  multtplied  the  pretexts  for  extending  the  authority  of 
the  spiritual  courts  with  so  much  boldness,  that  it  was  soon 
in  their  power  to  withdraw  almost  every  person  and  every 
cause  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Hist. 
Eccles.  tom.  xix.  Disc.  Prelim.  l6.  But  how  ill  founded 
soever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  may  have  been,  or  what- 
ever might  be  the  abuses  to  which  their  manner  of  exercising 
it  gave  rise^  the  principles  and  forms  of  their  jurisprudence 
were  far  more  perfect  than  that  which  was  known  in  the  civ3 
courts.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  ecclesiastics  never  sub* 
qiitted,  dunng  any  period  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  laws 
contained  in  the  codes  of  the  barbarous  nations,  but  were 
governed  entirely  by  the  Roman  law.  They  regulated  all 
their  transactions  by  such  of  its  maxims  as  were  preserved  by 
tradition,  or  were  contained  in  the  Theodosian  code,  and 
other  books  extant  among  them.  Tliis  we  learn  from  a  cus- 
tom which  prevailed  universally  in  those  ages.  Every  per- 
son was  permitted  to  choose,  among  the  various  codes  of  laws 
then'in  force,  that  to  which  he  was  willing  to  conform.  In 
any  transaction  of  importance,  it  was  usual  for  the  persons 
contracting  to  mention  the  law  to  which  they  submitted,  that 
It  might  be  known  how  any  controversy  that  should  arise  be- 
tween them  was  to  be  decided.  Innumerable  proofs  of  tills 
occur  in  the  charters  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  clergy 
considered  it  as  such  a  valuable  privilege  of  their  order  to  be 
governed  by  the  Roman  law,  that  when  any  person  entered 
into  holy  orders,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  renounce  the  code  of 
laws  to  which  he  had  been  formerly  subject,  and  to  declare 
that  he  now  submitted  to  the  Homan  law.  Constat  me  Johan- 
nem  dericum,  filium  quondam  Verandi,  Qui  professus  sum,  ex 
natione  roe^  lege  vivere  Langobardorum,  sed  tamen,  pro  ho- 
nore  ecclesiastico,  lege  nunc  vidcor  vivere  Romana.  Charta, 
A.  D.  1072.  Farulfus  presbyter  qui  professus  sum,  more  sa- 
cerdotii  mei,  lege  vivere  Romana.  Charta,A.  D.  1075.  Mu- 
ratori  Antichita  Estensi.- vol.  i,  p.  78.  See  likewise  Houard 
Ancicnnes  Loix  des  Frangois,  &c.  vol.  i,  p.  203. 

The  code  of  the  canon  law  began  to  be  compiled  early  in 
the  ninth  century.    Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Jnscript.  tooi^  xviii, 
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p.  S46f  te.  It  was  above,  two  centuries  after  that^  before  any 
collection  was  mada  of  thos^  customs  which  were  the  rule  of 
judgments  in  t  te  courts  of  the  barons.  Spiritual  judges  de- 
cided, of  course,  according  to  written  and  known  laws;  lay 
judffes,  left  without  any  fixed  guide,  were  directed  by  loose 
traditionary  customs.  But  besides  this  general  advantage  of 
the  canon  law»  its  forms  and  principles  were  more  consonant 
to  reason,  and  more  fiivourable  to  the  equitable  decision  of 
ever\  point  in  controversy,  than  those  whicbr  prevailed  in  lay 
Courts.  It  appears  from  Notes  XXI.  and  XXI i  I.  concerning 
private  wars,  and  the  trial  l>y  combat,  that  the  whole  spirit 
of  ecclesi  istical  jurisprudence  was  adverse  to  those  sanguinary 
customs  which  were  destructive  of  justice;  and  the  whole 
force  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  exerted  to  abolish  them, 
and  to  substitute  trials  by  law  and  evidence  in  their  room. 
Almost  all  the  forms  in  lay  courts,  which  contribute  to  esta- 
blish, and  continue  to  preserve  order  in  judicial  proceedings, 
are  borrowed  from  the  canon  law.  Fleury,  Instit.  du  droit 
canon,  part  iii,  c.  6,  p.  5S.  St  Louis,  in  his  Establissemenf, 
confirms  many  of  his  new  regulations  concerning  property 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  by  the  authority  of  the  canon 
law,  from  which  he  borrowed  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  tlie 
first  hint  of  attacking  moveables  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt, 
was  taken  from  the  canon  law.  Estab.  liv.  ii,  c«  21.  and  40. 
And  likewise  the  cesiio  bonorum,  by  a  person  who  was  insol- 
vent, ibid.  In  the  same  manner  he  establislied  new  regula- 
tbns  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  persons  dying  intestate, 
liv.  i,  c.  89.  These  and  many  other  salutary  regulations  the 
canonists  had  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  Many  other 
examples  might  be  produced  of  mere  perfect  jurisprudence  in 
the  canon  law  than  was  known  in  lay  courts.  For  that  reason 
it  was  deemed  an  high  privilege  to  be  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  Among  the  many  immunities,  by  which  men 
were  allured  to  engage  in  the  dangerous  expeditions  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  one  of  the  most  considerable  was 
the  declaring  such  as  took  the  cross  to  be  subject  only  to  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  to  the  rules  of  decision  observed  in  them. 
See  Note  XXIII,  and  Du  Cange,  voc.  Cruets  privilegia. 


NOTE  XXV.  p.  57. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  knowledge  and  atudy  of  the 
Roman  law  spread  over  Europe  is  amazing.  The  copy  of  the 
Pandects  was  found  at  AmalphL  A.  D.  1 157.  Imerius  open- 
ed a  college  of  civil  law  at  Bologna  a  few  years  after.  Giano. 
Hist,  book  xi,  c.  2.  It  began  to  be  taught  as  a  part  of  aca- 
demical learning  in  difierent  parts  of  France  befcHre  the  midi> 
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dl4»  of  the  coHwry.    Vaocarius  gave  lectuces  on  tha  civil  law 
at  Oxford,  w  early  as  the  year  1147-    A  regular  system  of 
feudal  law,  fbraied  plainly  iu  iraitatioo  of  the  Romao  code, 
was  composed  by  two  M'dcaiese  lawyers  about  the  year  n50> 
Gratian  published  the  code  of  caiKia  law^  with  large  additioos 
and  eneedatioa^  aboul  the  same  time.    The  earliest  coUec* 
tioa  of  those  custoios^  wbich  served  ss  the  rules  q£  decision  in 
the  courts  of  juslice»  is  the  Amnfi  de  JerwaUm.    They  were 
compiled,  as  the  preamble  informs  4%  io  the  year  1099»  and 
are  celled  Jus  Consttetudiaarium  quo  regebatur  regnum  orL^ 
eatale.    Willerm.  Tyr.  lib.  xix,  c.  2.    But  peculiar  circum* 
sta&ees  gave  occasion  to  this  early  comfulation^   The  victori* 
ous  crumiera  settled  as  a  colony  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
adventurers  from  ail  the  difiereot  natioas  of  burope  composed 
this  new  society.  •  It  was  necessary,  on  that  accoimt*  to  as« 
oertain  the  laws  aod  customs  wbich  were  to  r^uiate  tlie  trans- 
actions of  business  and  the  admuustratien  of  justice  among 
them.    But  in  no  country  of.Eurc^  was  there,  at  that  time» 
any  ooUection  of  customs,  nor  had  aoy  attempt  been  m^de  t^ 
render  law  fixeil    The  first  undertaking  of  that  kmd  was  by 
^  Glanville,  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  in  his  TVactatus  de 
Legibus  et  Consuet^dioibus  Angiiss,  oomposed  about  the  year 
1181.    The  Regiam  Mfl^esUtem  in  Scotland,  ascribed   to 
David  I.  seems  to  be  an  ipsitalion,  and  a  servile  one,  of  Qlan- 
vijle.    Several  Scottish  anti4|uaries>  under  the  influence  of 
that  pious  credulity  which  disposes  men  to  assent,  without 
hesitation,  to  whatever  they  oeem  Smt  the  honour  of  their 
native  country,  contend  aealousiy,  that  the  R^riam  Majesta- 
tem  is  a  production  prior  to  the  treatise,  of  Glanville  j  and 
have  brought  themselves  to  believe,  that  a  nation  in  a  supe- 
rior  state  of  improvement  borrowed  its  laws  and  institutions 
from,  one  eonsiderably  less  advanced  in  ita  political  process. 
The  internal  evidence  (were  it  my  province  to  examine  it)  b^ 
wliich  this  theory  might  be  refuted,  is,  in  my  opinion,  deci- 
sive.   The  eaternal  circumstances  which  have  seduoed  Scot- 
tish authors  into  this  mistsJke,  have  been  explained  with  so 
much  precision  and  candour  by  Sir  Oavid  ]>alrymple,  in  bis 
examination  of  some  of  the  arguments  fin*  the  high  antiquity 
of  Regiam  Majestatem,  Edin.  1769, 4to,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  controversy  will  not  be  again  re^vived.    Pierre  de  Fon- 
taines, who  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  fiiat  who  bad  attempted 
such  a  work  in  France,  composed  his  Conseilt  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  customs  of  the  iu>untry  of  Vermandois,  in 
the  reign  of  St  Louis,  which  began  A.  d*  1'226,   Beaumanoir, 
the  author  of  the  Cotutumes  de  BeauvaisU^  lived  about  the 
same  time.     The  Establissemens  of  St  Louis,  containing  a 
large  collection  of  the  customs  which  prevailed  within  the 
royal  domains^  were  published  by  the  authority  of  that  mo- 
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narch.  As  soon  as  men  became  acquahited  with  the  advaa- 
tages  of  ba^ng  written  customs  and  laws,  t*  which  they  could 
have  recourse  on  every  occasion,  the  practice  of  collecting 
them  became  common.  Charles  VTf .  or  France,  by  an  ordon* 
ance,  A.  D.  1455,  iqppointed  the  customary  laws  in  every 
province  of  France  to  be  eollecK^  and  arrai^ged.  Vell^  and 
Villaret,  Histoire,  torn,  xvi,  p.  115.  His  successor,  Louis  XL 
renewed  the  iajaaction.  But  this  salutary  undertiddng  hath 
never  been  fiidly  executed,  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
French  nation  remains  more  obscure  and  uncertain  than  it 
would  have  been  if  these  prudent  regulations  of  their  mo- 
narchs  had  taken  effect  A  mode  of  judicial  determination 
was  established  in  the  middle  ages,  which  afibrdathe  clearest 
proof  that  judges^  while  they  had  no  other  rule  to  direct  their 
decrees  but  unwritten  and  traditionary  customs,  were  often 
at  a  loss  how  to  find  out  the  facts  and  principles  according  to 
which  they  were  bound  to  decide.  They  were  obliged,  in 
dubious  cases,  to  call  a  certain  number  of  old  men,  and  to 
lay  the  case  before  them,  that  they  might  inform  them  what 
was  the  practice  or  custom  widi  regard  to  the  point.  This 
was  called  Enquesie  par  taurbe,  Du  Cange,  voc.  terAa.  The 
effects  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been 
explained  by  M.  de  Montesquieu,  liv*  xxviii,  c.  42,  and  by 
Mr  Huiiie,  Hist,  of  England,  voL  ii,  p.  441.  I  have  adopted 
many  of  their  ideas.  Who  can  pretend  to  review  any  subject 
which  such  writers  have  considered,  without  receiving  from 
theni  light  and  information  ?  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  was  not  so  entirely  lost 
in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  as  is  commonly  believed. 
My  subject  does  not  require  me  to  examine  this  point  Many 
striking  iacts  with  regard  to  it  are  collected  by  Donato  An* 
tonio  d^Asti  DalP  Uso  e  autorita  della  regione  crvil^  nelie 
provincie  dell'  Imperio  Occidentale,  Nap.  175^,  2v<^  8vo. 

That  tlie  civil  law  is  intimately  connected  wiUi  the  munici« 
pal  jurisprudence  in  several  countries  of  Earope,  is  a  fact  so 
well  known,  that  it  needs  no  Ulustration.  Even  in  England, 
where  the  common  law  is  supposed  to  form  a  syatero  perfectly 
distinct  Irom  the  Roman  code,  and  aldiough  such  as  i^ply  in 
that  country  to  the  study  of  the  common  law  boast  of  this  dis- 
tinction with  some  degree  of  affiMitation,  it  is  evident  that  many 
of  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  the  civil  law  are  incorporated  into 
the  English  jurisprudence.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  in« 
genious  and  learned  author  of  Observetioas  on  the  Statutes, 
chiefly  the  more  ancient,  3d  edit.  p.  76,  Ac. 
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NOTE  XXV] 

Tub  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages  makes  it  evident  that 
war  was  the  sole  profession  of  gentlemeii,  aod  almost  the  only 
object  attended  to  in  their  education.  Even  afler  some  change 
In  manners  began  to  take  plaee,  and  the  civil  arts  of  life  had 
acquired  some  reputation^  the  ancient  ideas  witti  respect  to 
the  accomplishments  necessary  for  a  person  of  noble  birth, 
continued  long  in  forc&  In  the  Memoires  de  Fiearanges, 
p.  9,  &c.  we  have  an  account  of  the  youthful  exercises  and 
occupations  of  Francis  I.  and  they  were  altogether  martial 
and  athletic.  That  father  of  letters  owed-  his  mlish  for  them, 
not  to  education^  but  to  his  own  good  sense  and  good  tastew 
The  manners  of  the  superior  order  of  ecclesiastics  during  the 
middle  ages,  fiirnish  the  strongest  proof  that*  in  some  in* 
stances,  Uie  distinction  of  professions  was  not  completoly  as- 
certained in  Europe.  The  functions  and  character  of  ttie 
clergy  are  obviously  very  different  from  those  of  laymen ; 
and  among  the  inferior  orders  of  churchmen,  this  coostitutod 
a  distinct  character,  aeparate  from  that  of  other  citizens. 
But  the  dignified  ecclesiastics,  who  were  frequently  of  noble 
birth,  were  above  such  a  distinction :  they  retained  the  idea 
of  what  belonged  to  them  as  gentlemen,  and  in  spite  of  popes, 
or  the  canons  of  councils,  they  bore  arms,  led  their  varaals 
to  the  fiek),  and  fought  at  their  head  in  battle.  Among  them 
the  priesthood  was  scarcely  a  separate  profession ;  the  military 
accomplishments  which  they  thought  essential  to  them  lu 
ffentlemen  were  cultivated;  the  theological  scienoe,  and  paci- 
fic virtues  suitable  to  their  spiritual  function,  were  neglected 
and  despised. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  lavir  became  a  laborious  study, 
and  the  practice  of  it  a  separate  profession,  such  persons  as 
rose  to  eminence  in  it  obtained  honours  which  had  formeriy 
been  impropriated  to  soldiers.  Knighthood  was  the  most 
illustrious  mark  of  distinction  during  several  ages,  and  con- 
ferred privileges  to  which  rank  or  birth  alone  were  not  en* 
titled.  To  this  high  dignity  persons  eminent  for  their  know- 
ledge of  law  were  advanced,  and  were  thereby  placed  on  a 
level  with  those  whom  their  military  talents  had  rendered 
conspicuous.  Miles  Justitufff  miles  literatus^  became  common 
titles.  Matthew  Paris  mentions  such  knights  as  early  as  A.D* 
1251.  If  a  judge  attained  a  certain  rank  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  that  alone  gave  him  a  right  to  the  honour  of  knight* 
hood.  Pasquier  Recherchcs,  liv.  xi,  c  l6,  p.  ISO.  Disser* 
tations  historiques  sur  la  Chevalerie  par  Honord  de  Sainte 
Marie,  p.  164,  Sec.    A  profession  that  led  to  offices  which 
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ennobled  the  persons  who  held  them,  grew  into  credit,  and 
the  people  of  Europe  became  accustomed  to  see  men  rise  to 
eminence  by  civil  as  well  aa  military  taknts. 


iC0T£XXyiI.p.61. 

The  chief  intention  of  these  notes  was  to  bring  at  once 
under  the  view  of  my  readers,  such  §actB  and  drcomatances 
as  tend  to  illustrate  or  confirm  what  is  contained  in  that  part 
of  the  history  to  which  they  refer.  When  these  lay  scattered 
IB  many  diflerent  authors,  and  were  taken  from  books  not 
generally  known,  or  which  many  of  my  readers  might  find  it 
disagreeable  to  ooneidt,  I  thought  it  wouhl  be  of  advantage 
to  coHect  them  together.  But  when  every  tiling  necessary 
fhr  the  proof  or  illustration  of  my  narrative  or  reasoning  may 
be  found  in  any  one  book  which  is  geaeraihr  known,  or  d^ 
serves  to  be  so,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  referring*  to  it 
This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  chivalry.  Ahnost  every  ftct 
which  I  hove  mentioned  in  the  text,  together  with  many  cAer 
curious  and  instructive  particulars  oonceming  this  singular  m- 
stitution,  may  be  found  in  Memoires  sur  Pancienne  chevalerie 
considerfe  comme  une  establissement  polttiqtte  et  militaire, 
par  M.  de  la  Curne  de  St  Palaye. 


NOTE  XXVIH.  p.  66. 

Ths  subject  of  my  inquiries  does  not  call  me  to  write  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  science.  The  Acts  and  observations 
which  I  have  produced,  are  sufficient  to  ilhstrate  the  d&cta 
of  its  progress  upon  manners  and  the  state  of  society.  While 
science  was  altogether  extinct  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
it  was  cultivated  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the 
Grecian  empire.  Bat  the  subtile  genius  of  the  Greeks  turned 
almost  entirely  to  theological  disputation,  llie  Latins  bor- 
rowed that  spirit  from  them,  and  many  of  the  controversiea 
which  still  occupy  and  divide  theologians,  took  dietr  rise 
among  the  Greeks,  fVom  whom  the  other  Europeans  derived 
a  considerable  part  of  their  knowledge.  See  tho  testimony  of 
^neas  Sylvias  ap.  Conringturo  de  antiq.  academicis,  p.  Ati* 
Histoire  literatre  de  France,  torn,  vii,  p.  US,  &c.  torn,  ix, 
p.  151,  &c.  Soon  alter  the  empire  of  the  caliphs  iras  esta- 
blished in  the  cast,  some  illustrious  princes  arose  among  them, 
who  encoursged  science.  But  when  the  Arabians  turned 
their  attention  to  the  literature  cultivated  by  the  oncient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  chaste  and  correct  taste  of  their 
works  of  genius  appeared  frigid  and  ucanimated  to  a  people 
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49f  a  more  warm  imagination.  Though  they  could  not  admire 
Ihe  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  they  were 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  their  philosophers.  The  operations 
of  the  intellect  are  more  fixed  and  uniform  than  those  of 
the  fancy  or  taste.  Truth  makes  an  impression  nearly  the 
same  in- every  place;  the  ideas  of  whatl^is  beautiful,  elegant, 
or  sublime,  vary  in  different  climates.  The  Arabians,  though 
they  neglected  Homer,  translated  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  into  their  own  language ;  and,  guided  by 
their  precepts  and  discoveries,  applied  themselves  with  great 
ardour  to  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  dia- 
lectics, and  metapliysics.  In  tiie  three  former  they  made 
considerable  and  useful  improvements,  which  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to.  advance  those  sciences  to  that  high  degree  of 
perfection  whicii  they  have  attained.  In  the  two  latter  they. 
chose  Aristotle  ibr  their  guide,  and,  refining  on  the  subtlo 
and  distiDguishing  spirit  which  characterises  his  philosophy, 
they  rendered  it  in  a  g^^eat  degree  frivok)us  or  unintelligible. 
The  schools  establislied  in  the  East  for  teaching  and  culti- 
vating these  sciences  were  in  iiigh  reputation.  They  com- 
municated their  love  of  science  to  their  countrymen  who 
conquered  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  the  schools  instituted  there 
were  little  inferior  in  fame  to  those  ia  the  East  Many  of  the 
persons  who  distii^uished  themselves  by  their  proficiency  in 
science  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were 
educated  among  Uie  Arabians.  Bruckerus  collects  many 
instances  of  this,  Histor.  Philos.  v.  iii,  p^  681,  &c  Almost 
all  the  men  eminent  for  science^  daring  several  centuries, 
if  they  did  not  resort  in  person  to  the  schools  in  Africa  and 
Spain,  were  instructed  in  the  philosopliy  of  the  Arabians. 
The  first  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the 
middle  ages  was  acquired  by  translations  of  Aristotle^s  works 
out  of  the  Arabic  The  Arabian  commentators  were  deemed 
the  most  skilful  aad  authentic  guides^  in  the  study  of  his 
system,  Conring.  Antl|.  Acad.  Dis.  iii,  p.  95,  &c.  Supplem. 
p.  241,  &C.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.* iii,  p.  9S2,  Arc.  From 
them  the  schoolmen  derived  the  genius  and  principles  of  their 
'philosophy,  which  contributed  so  much  to  retaid  the  progress 
ef  true  science. 

Tiie  establishment  of  colleges  or  universities  is  a  remarkable 
era  in  literary  history.  The  schools  in  cathedrals  and  monns* 
teries  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  grammar. 
There  were  only  one  or  two  masters  employed  in  that  office; 
but  in  colleges  professors  were  appointed  to  teach  all  the 
different  parts  of  science.  The  course  or  order  of  education 
was  fixed ;  the  time  that  ought  to  be  allotted  to  the  study  of 
each  science  was  ascertained ;  a  regular  form  of  trying  the 
pro&cieocy  of  students  was  prescribed ;  and  academical  titles 
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and  honours  were  conferred  on  such  as  acquitted  themselver 
with  approbation.  A  good  account  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  these  is  given  by  Seb.  Bacmeisterus  Antiquitates  Rosto- 
chieuses;  sive,  Historia  Urbis  et  Academiee  Rostocb.  ap. 
Monumenta  inedita  Rer.  Germ,  per  E..J.  de  Westphalen, 
vol.  iii^  p.  7B1,  Lips.  4  743.  The  first  obscure  mention  of 
these  academical  degrees  in  the  university  of  Paris  (from 
which  the  other  universities  in  Europe  have  borrowed  most 
of  their  customs  and  institutions),  occurs  A.  D.  1215.  Crevier. 
Hist,  de  rUniv.  de  Paris,  torn,  i,  p.  296,  &c.  They  were 
completely  established  A.  D.  1231.  lb.  248.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  the  several  privileges  to  which  bachelors, 
masters,  and  doctors  were  entitled.  One  circumstance  i» 
sufHcieht  to  demonstrate  the  high  degree  of  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held.  Doctors  in  the  different  faculties 
contended  with  knights  for  precedence,  and  the  dispute  was 
terminated  in  many  instances  by  advancing  the  former  to  tlie 
dignity  of  knighthood,  the  high  prerogatives  of  which  I  have 
mentioned.  It  was  even  asserted,  that  a  doctor  had  a  right 
to  that  titl§  without  creation.  Bartolus  taught,— doctorem 
actualiter  regentem  in  jure  civili  per  decennium  effici  niiiitem 
ipso  facto.  Honord  de  St  Marie  Dissert,  p.  165.  This  was 
called  Chevalerie  de  Lectures,  and  the  persons  advanced  t» 
that  dignity,  Milites  Clerici.  These  new  establishments  for 
education,  together  with  the  extraordinary  honours  conferred 
on  learned  men,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  scholars. 
In  the  year  1262  there  were  ten  thousand  students  in  the 
university  of  Bologna ;  and  it  appears  from  the  history  of  that 
university,  that  law  was  the  only  science  taught  in  it  at  that 
time.  In  the  year  1S40  there  were  thirty  Uiousand  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  Speed's  Chron.  ap.  Anderson^s  Cbro- 
nol.  Deduction  of  Commerce,  vol.  i,  p.  172.  In  the  same 
century  ten  thousand  persons  voted  in  a  question  agitated  in 
the  university  o\^  Paris ;  and  as  graduates  alone  were  admitted 
to  that  privilege,  the  number  of  studenis  must  have  been  very 
great.  Velly  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  xi^  p.  147.  There  were 
indeed  few  universities  in  Europe  at  that  time ;  but  such  a 
number  of  students  may  nevertheless  be  produced  as  a  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  ardour  with  which  men  applied  to  the 
study  of  science  in  those  ages ;  it  shews  likewise  that  they 
already  began  to  consider  other  professions  beside  that  of  % 
soldier  as  honourable  and  useful* 


NOTE  XXIX.  p.  66. 

The  great  variety  of  subjects  which  1  have  endearoored  t» 
illustrfite)  and  the  extent  of  this  upon  which  I  now  enter,  will 
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justify  my  adopting  the  words  of  M.  de  Montesquieu,  when  he 
begins  to  treat  of  commerce.  *  The  subject  which  follows 
would  require  to  be  discussed  more  at  large ;  but  the  nature  of 
this  work  does  not  permit  it.  I  wish  to  glide  on  a  tranquil 
stream ;  but  I  am  hurried  along  by  a  torrent.' 

Many  proofis  occur  in  history  of  th^  little  intercourse  be- 
tween nations  during  the  middle  ages.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  Count  Beuchard  intending  to  found  a 
monastery  at  St  Maur  des  Fosses,  near  Paris,  applied  to  an 
abbot  of  Clogny  in  Burgundy,  famous  for  his  sanctity,  en- 
treating him  to  conduct  the  monks  thither.  The  language 
in  which  he  addressed  that  holy  man  is  singular ;  he  tells  hun 
that  he  had  undertaken  the  labour  of  such  a  great  journey ; 
that  he  was  fatigued  with  the  length  of  it,  therefore  hoped  to 
obtain  his  request,  and  that  his  journey  into  such  a  distant 
country  should  not  be  in  vain.  The  answer  of  the  abbot  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  He  refused  to  comply  with  his 
desire,  as  it  would  be  extremely  fatiguing  to  go  along  with 
him  into  a  strange  and  unknown  region.  Vita  Burchardi  ve- 
nerabilis  comitis  ap.  Bouquet  Rec.  des  Hist,  vol  x,  p.  351* 
Even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
monks  of  Ferrieres  in  the  diocese  of  Sens  did  not  know  that 
there  was  such  a  city  as  Tournay  in  Flanders ;  and  the  monks 
of  St  Martin  of  Tournay  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
situation  of  Ferrieres.  A  transaction  in  which  they  were 
both  concerned  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  some  in- 
tercourse. The  mutual  interest  of  both  monasteries  prompted 
each  to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  other.  Afler  a  long 
search,  which  is  particularly  described,  the  discovery  was 
made  by  accident.  Heriiiiannus  Abbas  de  Restauratione  St 
Martini  Tornacensis  ap.  Dacher.  Spicel.  vol.  xii,  p.  400.  The 
ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  with  respect  to  the  situation 
rnd  geography  of  remote  countries,  was  still  more  remarkable. 
The  most  ancient^eographical  chart  which  now  remains  as  a 
monument  of  the  state  of  that  science  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Chroniquc  de  St 
Denys.  There  the  three  parts  of  the  earth  then  known  are 
so  represented,  that  Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  globe,  and  Alexandria  appears  to  be  as  near  to  it  as 
Nazareth.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  xvi,  p. 
185.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  inns  or  houses  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  reception  of  travellers  during  the  middle 
ages.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  iii,  p.  581,  &c.  Tliis  is  a 
proof  of  the  little  intercourse  which  took  place  between 
diifcrent  nations.  Among  people  whose  manners  are  simple, 
and  who  are  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  hospitality  is  a  virtue 
of  the  first  rank.  This  duty  of  hospitality  was  so  necessary 
in  that  state  of  society  which  took  place  during  the  middle 
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apes,  that  it  was  not  considered  as  one.  of  those  virtues  whicli 
ujcn  may  practise  or  not,  according  to  the  temper  of  their 
minds,  and  the  generosity  of  their  hearts.  Hospitality  wai 
enforced  by  statutes^  and  such  as  neglected  this  duty  were 
liable  to  punishment.  Quicunque  hosprti  venienti  lectum 
aut  focum  negavcrit,  triuni  solidorucn  iulatione  roulctetur. 
Leg.  Burgund.  tit.  xxxviii,  §  1.  Si  quis  homini  aliquo  per- 
genti  in  itincre  mansionem  vetaverit,  ^exaginta  solidos  cora- 
ponat  in  publico,  Capitul.  lib.  vi,  §  82.  This  increahe  of  the 
penalty,  at  a  period  so  long  after  that  in  which  the  laws  of  the 
Burguudians  were  publij&hed,  and  when  the  state  of  society 
was  much  improved,  is  very  remarkable.  Other  laws  of  tlie 
same  purport  arc  collected  by  Jo.  Fred.  Polac.  Sycteina 
Jurisprud..Germanica?,  Lips.  17:iS,  p.  75.  The  laws  of  the 
Slavi  were  more  rigorous  than  any  that  he  mentioos.  They 
ordained,  <  that  the  moveables  of  an  inhospitable  person  should 
be  confiscated,  and  his  hause  burnt.'  They  were  even  so 
solicitous  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  that  they  per- 
mitted the  landlord  to  steal  for  the  support  of  his  guest 
Quod  noclu  furatus  fueris,  eras  appone  liospitibus.  llerun 
Mecleburgicar.  lib.  viii^  a  Mat.  Jo.  Beehr.  Lip.  1751,  p.  50, 
In  consequence  of  these  laws,  or  of  the  state  of  society  which 
made  it  proper  to  enact  them,  hospitality  abouuded  while 
the  intercourse  among  men  was  inconsiderable,  and  secured 
the  stranger  a  kind  reception  under  every  roof  where  he 
chose  to  take  shelter.  This  too  proves  clearly,  that  the 
intercourse  among  men  was  rare ;  for,  as  soon  as  this  be- 
came frequent,  what  was  a  pleasure  became  a  Euirden,  and 
the  entertaining  of  tiavellers  was  converted  into  a  branch 
of  commerce. 

But  the  laws  of  the  middle  ages  afford  a  proof  still  more 
convincing  of  the  small  intercourse  between  diticreitt  nations. 
The  genius  of  the  feudal  system,  as  well  as  the  ^>irit  of 
jealousy  which  always  accompanies  ignorance,  concurred  in 
discouraging  strangers  from  settling  in  any  new  country.  If 
a  person  removed  from  oae  province  in  a  kingdom  to  another, 
he  was  bound  within  a  year  and  day  to  acknowledge  himself 
the  vassal  of  the  baron  in  whose  estate  he  settled ;  if  he 
neglected  to  do  so,  he  became  liable  to  a  penalty ;  and  if,  at 
his  death,  1^  neglected  to  leave  a  certain  legacy  to  the  baron 
within  whose  territory  he  had  resided,  all  his  goods  were 
confiscated.  The  hardships  imposed  on  foreigners  settling 
in  a  country  were  still  more  intolerable.  In  more  early  times 
the  superior  lord  of  any  territory  in  which  a  foreigner  settled, 
might  seize  liis  person,  and  reduce  him  to  servitude.  Verj 
striking  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  cruel  depredations  of  the  Kormans  in  the  ninth 
<:eutury  obliged  many  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces 
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-of  France  to  fly  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But 
instead  of  being  received  with  tliat  humanity  to  which  their 
-wretched  condition  entitled  them,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  servitude.  Both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
found  it  necessary  to  interpose  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
barbarous  practice,  Potgiesser.  de  Statu  Servor.  lib.  i,  c.  1, 
§  16.  In  other  countries,  the  laws  permitted  the  inhabitants 
of  the  maritime  provinces  to  reduce  such  as  were  shipwreckd 
on  their  coast  to  servitude.  Ibid.  §  17.  This  barbarous 
custom  prevailed  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  The  practice 
of  seizing  the  goods  of  persons  who  had  been  shipwrecked, 
and  of  oonfiscating  them  as  the  property  of  the  lord  on  whose 
manor  they  were  thrown,  seems  to  have  been  universal.  De 
Westphalen.  Monum.  inedita  Ret.  Germ.  vol.  iv,  p.  907 ^  &c. 
et  Du  Cange,  voc.  laganum^  Beehr.  Rer.  Mecleb.  lib.  p.  512. 
Among  the  ancient  VVelsh,  three  sorts  of  persons,  a  madman, 
a  stranger,  and  a  leper,  might  be  killed  with  impunity.  Leget 
Hoel  Dda,  quoted  in  Observat.  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the 
more  ancient,  p.  S2.  M.  de  Lauriere  produces  several  ancient 
deeds,  which  prove,  that  in  difierent  provinces  of  France^ 
strangers  became  the  slaves  of  the  lord  on  whose  lands  they 
settled.  Glossaire  du  Droit  Fran9ois;  art.  aubaine,  p.  92. 
Beaumanoir  says,  *  that  there  are  several  places  in  France, 
in  which,  if  a  stranger  fixes  his  residence  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the  lord  of  the  manor/  Coust. 
de  Beauv.  chap.  45,  p.  254,  As  a  practice  so  contrary  ta 
humanity  could  not  subsist  long,  the  superior  lords  found  it 
necessary  to  rest  satisfied,  instead  of  enslaving  aliens,  witli 
levying  certain  annual  taxes  upon  them,  or  imposing  upon 
them  some  extraordinary  duties  or  services.  But  when  any* 
strabger  died,  he  could  not  convey  his  effects  by  will ;  and 
all  his  real  as  well  as  personal  estate  fell  to  the  king  or  to 
the  lord  of  the  barony,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  natural  heirs. 
This  is  termed  in  France  droit  (Paubaine.  Pref.  de  Laurien 
Ordon.  torn,  i,  p.  15.  BnisseL  tom.  ii,  p.  944.  Du  Cange. 
voc.  albanu  Paaquier  Recherches,  p.  567.  This  practice 
of  confiscating  the  effects  of  strangers  upon  their  death  was 
very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned,  though  very  obscurely,  in  a 
law  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  813.  Capitul.  Baluz.  p.  507»  §  5. 
Not  only  persons  who  were  bom  in  a  foreign  country  were 
subject  to  the  droit  d^aubaincy  but,  in  some  countries,  such 
as  removed  from  one  diocese  to  another,  or  from  the  lands  of 
one  baron  to  another.  Brussel,  vol.  ii,  p.  947>  949.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to 
the  intercourse  between  nations.  Something  similar  to  it, 
however,  may  be  found  in  the  ancient  laws  of  every  kingdom 
in  Europe.  With  respect  to  Italy,  see  Murat  Ant.  vol.  u, 
p.  14.     As  nations  advanced  in  improvement,  this  practice 
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was  gradnallj  abolbfaed.  It  ig  no  small  disgrace  to  tls 
French  jurisprudence*  that  this  bari>aroiis  inhospitable  custon 
should  hare  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  higUj 
civilized. 

I'he  confusion  and  outra^  which  abounded  under  a  feeble 
fonn  of  government,  incapable  of  framing  or  executing  sahi- 
tarv  Jawfr,  rendered  the  communication  between  the  dHTereni 
provi.  CCS  of  the  same  kingdom  extremely  dangerous.  It 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Lupus,  abb  t  of  Ferierea,  in  the 
ninth  century,  that  the  highways  were  so  much  infested  hj, 
banditti,  that  it  was  nece&^ary  for  travellers  to  form  them- 
selves into  com)>a»ics  or  caravans,  that  they  might  be  safe 
from  the  absauhs  of  robbers,  bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist, 
vol.  VII,  p.  515  The  numerous  regulations  published  by 
Cliaf-les  the  Laid  in  the  same  century,  discover  the  frequency 
ot  the^f  dii»urilcr8;  and  such  acts  of  violence  were  become 
so  coi union,  that  by  many  they  were  hardly  coosidcnred  as 
criminal.  For  this  reason,  the  inferior  judges,  caUed  cen* 
tenarii,  were  required  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  neither 
coiiuiiit  any  roobery  themselves,  nor  protect  such  as  were 
guilty  of  that  crime.  Capitul.  edit.  Baluz.  vol.  ii,  p,  63,  68; 
The  historians  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  give  pathetic 
descriptions  of  these  disorders.  Some  remarkable  passages  to 
this  purpose  are  collected  by  Mat.  Jo.  Beehr.  Rer.  Mecleb. 
lib.  viii,  p.  (303.  They  became  so  frequent  and  audacious, 
that  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unable  to  repress 
them.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  called  in  to  aid  it 
Councils  were  held  with  great  solemnity ;  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  were  brought  thither,  and,  in  presence  of  their  sacred 
*relics,  anathemas  were  denounced  against  robbers  and  other 
violators  of  the  public  peace.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist 
torn.  X,  p.  360,  431,  5St),  One  of  these  forms  of  excommu- 
nication,  issued  A.  D.  9^8,  is  still  preserved,  and  is  so  sin- 
gulur,  and  composed  with  eloquence  of  such  a  peculiar  kind, 
that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  here. 
Atler  the  usual  introduction,  and  mentioning  the  outrage 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  anathema,  it  runs  thus :  *  Obtene- 
brescant  ocuii  vestri,  qui  concopiverunt ;  arescant  manus, 
quie  rapuerunt ;  adebilitentur  omnia  membra,  quie  adjuverunt. 
8emper  laboretis,  nee  requiem  inveniatis,  fructuque  vestri 
laboris  privemini.  Formidetis  et  pavcatis  a  facie  persequentis, 
ct  non  persequentis  hostis,  ut  tabescendo  deficiatis.  Sit  portio 
vestra  cum  Juda  traditore  Domini,  in  terra  mortis  et  tenebra- 
rum ;  donee  corda  vestra  ad  satisfactionem  plenam  convertan- 
tur.  Ne  cessant  ^  vobis  ha;  maledict'.ones,  scelerum  vestrorum 
persecutrices,  quamdiu  permimebitis  in  peccato  pervasionis. 
Anien.  Fiat,  fiat     Bouquet,  ib.  p.  517. 
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NOTE  XXX.  p.  70. 

With  respect  to  the  progress  of  commerce,  which  I  have 
described  p.  66,  &c,  it  may  be  observed,  tiiat  the  ItdUan  cities 
carried  on  some  commerce  witii  the  cities  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  imported  into 
their  own  country  the  rich  commodities  of  the  east.  Murat. 
Anciq.  Ital  vol.  ii,  p.  88i2.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Venetians 
had  opened  a  trade  with  •AJexandria  in  Egypt.  Ibid.  T.lie 
inhabitants  of  Amalphi  and  Pisa  had  likewise  extended  Uieic 
trade  to  the  same  ports.  Murat  ib.  p.  884,  bSj.  The  eH^^ects 
of  the  crusades  in  increasiiig  the  wcaltli  and  commerce  of  the 
Italian  states,  and  particularly  thut  whicii  they  carried  on 
with  the  east,  I  have  explained,  page  S^th  of  this  volume. 
They  not  only  imported  the  Indian  commodities  from  the 
East,  but  established  manufactures  of  curious  fabric  in  their 
own  country.  Several  of  these  are  enumerated  by  Muratori, 
in  his  Dissertations  concerning  the  ar^^  and  the  xjoeaviug  of 
of  the  middle  ages.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  ii,  p.  349,  39.^^.  They 
made  great  progress,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
which  had  long  been  peculiar  to  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Asia.  Silk  8tufi&  were  of  such  high  price  in  ancieitt  Rome, 
that  only  a  few  persons  of  the  first  rank  were  able  to  purchase 
them.  Under  Aurelian,  A.  D.  270,  a  pound  of  silk  was  equal 
in  value  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Absit  ut  auro  fila  pensentur. 
Libra  enim  auri  tunc  hbra  serici  fuiL  Vopiscus  in  Aureliano. 
Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  introduced  the  art  of  rearing 
silk- worms  into  Greece,  which  rendered  the  commodity  some- 
what more  plentiful,  though  still  it  was  of  such  great  value  aa 
to  remain  an  article  of  luxury  or  magni6cence,  reserved  only 
for  persons  of  the  first  order,  or  for  public  solemnities. 
Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  11  SO,  carried  off  a 
number  of  artificers  in  the  silk  trade  from  Athens,  and,  settling 
them  in  Palermo,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  his 
kingdom,  from  which  it  was  communicated  to  other  parts  of 
Italy.  Gianon.  Hist,  of  Naples,  b.  xi,  c.  7*  This  seems  to 
have  rendered  silk  so  common,  that,  about  tf^e  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  thousand  citizens  of  Genoa  appeared 
in  one  procession  clad  in  silk  robes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a  pro* 
duction  of  tlie  east.  Some  plants  of  the  sugar-cane  were 
were  brought  from  Asia ;  and  the  first  attempt  to  cultivate 
them  in  Sicily  was  iiiade  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  From  thence  they  were  transplanted  into  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain ;  from  Spain  they  were  carried 
to  the  Canary  and  Madeira  isles,  and  at  length  into  the  New 
World.    Ludovico  Guicciardini,   in  enumerating  the  good^ 
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ai  irti  Antwerc  JxnK  u:«  jear  1500,  mentioiis  tlir 
«usar  wh.t.!!  ^'ii  reLtr  Ted  ir.fs  Sfnin  and  Portugal  as  a 
o9cL^a2eTa&  £  art. .  «.  Hi^  d^scrJM^  chat  sugar  as  the  product 
oc  the  Madera  a*^i  Cir-ar-;  -s.-lui*.  Descritt.  de  Faesi  Basi, 
pL  1  »»X  1  ^  ■  -  ^'-^^  i'lcar-cace  vs  iatraduoed  into  the  West 
ladies  before  t2iic  L=^c :  b;ji  ize  caiciTatioD  of  it  was  not  so 
ODprvfed  or  so  cxt^fKore  23  ta  t'jroLsh  an  aitide  of  much 
oocsequrrce  In  csxiuaerce.  iz  ±e  m^uile  ages,  though  sugar 
was  ooc  mi^eti  rc  such  qiuariiaesy  or  eaiplojed  for  ao  maoj 
pmpflat*  as  to  becccEe  ooe  oc  L:e  cooimon  oecessaries  of  life, 
it  null  Ml  to  have  betew  a  cocdider^^e  a/tide  in  the  oonuserce 
of  the  Italiio  Seated 

Tbeie  vari^Mi*  ccsaaodliles  with  wL'ch  the  Italians  funiished 
the  other  naikr.s  of  Europe,   procured  them  a  £irourable 
rec^itsoo    :n    erery   L's^dorn.     Ther   were  established    in 
Frar.ce,  in  the  thirtieoth  cenmry,  with  most  extenare  im- 
manitiei.     They  not  onlj  obtained  ererj  indulgence  Ee^touf- 
ab!e  to  their  C'lnnaerce.  hut  persooai  rights  and  privil^ea 
were  granted  to  theoi,  which  the  Datives  of  the  kingdom  did 
not  enjoy.    Ordon.  ton.  ir,  pu  66S.     By  a  special  pronso, 
tbey  were  exempted  from  the  droit  d'aubaine.    ibid.  p.  670. 
As  the  Lombards  (a  name  frequently  given  to   all    Italian 
meiciianta  in  many  parts  of  Europe)  engrossed  the  trade  of 
crery  kingdom  in  which  they  settled,  they  became  masters 
of  its  cash.     Money,  of  course,  was  in  their  hands^  not  only 
a  sign  of  the  vahie  of  other  commodities,  but  becaaae  an  obje^ 
of  commerce  itself.     They  dealt  largely  as  bankers.     In  a» 
ordonanoe,  A.  D.  1205  we  find  them  stiled  mtrcatares  and 
eampsores.    They  carried  on  this,  as  well  as  other  branchea 
of  their  commerce^  with  somewhat  of  that  rapacious  spirit 
'whicfa  is  natural  to  monopolisers,  who  are  not  restrained  by 
the  competition  of  rival  traders.     An  absurd  opinion  whick 
prevail^  in  the  middle  ages,  was,  however,  in  some  raeasurev 
the  cause  of  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  may  be  pleaded 
in  apology  for  them.     Trade  cannot  be  carried  on  with  ad- 
vantage, unless  the  persons  who  lend  a  sum  of  money  arc 
allowed  a  certain  premium  for  the  use  of  it,  as  a  compensatioo 
for  the  risk  which  they  run  in  permitting  another  to  traffic 
with  their  stock.    This  premium  is  fixed  by  law  in  all  com* 
mercial  countries,  and  is  called  the  l^al  interest  of  money* 
But  the  fathers  of  the  church  had  preposterously  applied  the 
prohibitions  of  usury  in  Scripture  to  the  payment  of  legal 
mterest,  and  condemned  it  as  a  sin.     The  schoolmen,  misled 
by  Aristotle,  whose  sentiments  they  followed  implicitly,  and 
withoat  examination,  adopted  the  same  error,  and  enforced 
it     Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  voL 
ii,  p.  ^56,     Thus  the  Lombards  found  themselves  engaged  in 
a  traffic  which  was  every  where  deemed  criminal  and  odious* 
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Thej  were  liable  to  punifthmeDt  if  detected ;  they  were  opt 
satisfied,  therefore,  with  that  moderate  premium  which  they 
might  have  claimed  if  their  trade  had  been  open  aod  autho- 
rised by  law.   They  exacted  a  sam  proportional  to  the  daoger 
and  infamy  of  a  discovery.     Accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  demaod  t%venty  per  cenL  for  the  use  of 
money  in  the  thirteenth  century.     Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i, 
p.  893.     About  the  beginning  of  that  century  the  countess 
of  Flanders  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay 
her  husband^s  ransom.     She   procured   the   sum   requisite, 
either  from  Italian   merchants   or  from  Jews.    The  ]ow:^st 
interest  which  she  paid  to  t(iem'  was  above  twenty  per  cent. 
md  some  of  them  exacted  near  thirty.  Martene  and  Durand. 
Thesaur.  Anecdotorum,  vol.  i,  p.  AS6*    In  the  fourteentli 
century,  *A.  D-  1311,    Philip  IV.  fixed  the  interest  wfaidi 
might  be  legidly  exacted  in  the  fairs  ^Chaflip^t^«at  twc^nty 
per  cent.     Ordonaj).  torn,  i,  p.  484.     Tlie  interest  of  mopey 
in  Aragon  was  aomewhat  lower.    James  L  A*  P-  I^42»  ^^^4 
it  by  law  at  eighu^en  per  cent   Petr.  de  Marcfi.    Marca  f^iv^ 
Limes  Uispae.  %pp.  HSSi    As  late  as  the  year  1490  it  ap- 
peara  that  the  interest  <»f  money  ia  Pljicejiitia  was  at  the  rate 
i>f  forty  per  cent.    This  is  the  more  e^tr^iordinary,  because 
Jit  that  time  the  copmerce  of  the  Italian  States  was  beccyBe 
Gonsiderabie.    Memorte  Stociche  de  Piacenza»  t^m.  viii,  p. 
lOh  Piac.  1*760.    It  appears  frpm  LvmI.  .Quipciar^ini,  ^at 
Cb«r)Q8  V.  had  fixed  tlie  rate  of  interefit  jp  his  .dovuoiqps  j<i 
4ihe  Low  Countries  at  twqlve  per  cept..;  w^iji,  at  thp  tivip  irh^a 
Jbe  wcote,  .about  the  year  1^560,  %t  was  jpot  unqoi^niiKNi  to 
Axact  more:tbaa  ^hat  Mm.    He  complgipf  of  this  ,^  c^pr* 
.bitant,  and  4)oinls  out  its  bad  effik^ls  b^  f^  agriculture  au4 
epmmerce.    J^esj^rlet.  di  Paesi    Ba^si,   p.  17^.    This  high 
interest  di'  m<Hiey  is-  aloue  a  |>r0of  .that  the  profits  on  com- 
an^ce  were  exorbi^aot,  and  tliat  it  :W«s  -not  c^xied  oa  to 
.great  extent.    The  L<wi)batds  mB^te  lijiowise  .e^abli#hed  in 
England  in  the  thirteenth  ceiktury^  and  a  considerable  ^Itreet 
.io4he  city  of  London  atill  beaiP  their  nanie.    They  et^oy^ 
great  privileges^   atyl  carvied  on  aa  extc^iaiHe  co^marcf, 
{KUPticularly  as  baakers.    See  Anderson's  Chronol.  Pqdwtipn, 
vol.  i,  p.  137*  IGO,  4^04,  S31,  .where  the  »Sjt^ti|tes  pr  ^tbf^r 
eMthorities  which  .contirm  .this   are  i|Motedf    3Ht  the  qhij^ 
mart  for  Italian  Goainnidi ties. was  at  J^rivges,     Il^avigatioo  fvj^s 
then  so  imperfect,  that  to  sail  from  aoy  port  .^ithe  Baltic 
AodtO' return  agai*  waae  ^nyfige  too  great  to  be  performed 
in  one  summer,    for,  that  reaaon,  a  mai^ine  or  storehouse, 
half  way  between  the  ,comiqercial   cities  in  the  north  and 
those  in  Italy,  beeamie  neeesaary,    3r»gea  was  pitched  Mpon 
as  the  most  convenient  staiioQ«    Tbatidioice  ii^troduced  vast 
wealth  into  ithe  I^w  .Countries.     Briiges  w^  at  <mce  th«    ^ 
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staple  for  English  wool ;  for  the  woollen  and  linen  manafaC' 
tures  of  the  Netherlands ;  for  the  naval  stores  and  other  bulky 
commodities  of  the  north ;  and  for  the  Indian  commodities, 
as  well  as  domestic  productions,  imported  by  the  Italian  states. 
The  extent  of  its  commerce  in  Indian  goods  with  Venice 
alone,  appears  from  one  fact.  In  the  year  1518,  five  Vene- 
tian gnleasses  laden  with  Indian  commodities  arrived  at 
Bruges  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair. 
These  gateasses  were  vessels  of  very  considerable  burden.  L. 
Guic.  DcKcritt.  di  Paesi  Bassi^  p.  1 74.  Bruges  was  the  great* 
est  emporium  in  all  Europe.  Many  proofs  of  this  occur  in 
the  historians  and  records  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  But,  instead  of  multiplying  quotations,  I  shall  re- 
fer  my  readers  to  Anderson,  vol.  i,  p.  19,  137,  213,  246,  &c. 
The  nature  of  this  work  prevents  me  from  entering  into  any 
more  minute  detail;  but  there  are  some  detached  facts,  which 
give  an  high  idea  of  the  wealth  both  of  the  Flemish  and  Ita- 
lian commercial  states.  The  duke  of  Brabant  contracted  his 
daughter  to  the  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  Englwid, 
A.  D.  1 339,  and  gave  her  a  portion  which  we  may  reckon  to 
be  of  equal  value  with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our 
present  money.  Ryraer's  Fcedera,  vol.  v,  P*  H^-  John  G«* 
leazzo  Visconti  duke  of  Milan,  conclud^  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage between  his  daughter  and  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
Edward's  third  son,  A.  D.  1367,  and  granted  her  a  portion 
equal  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money. 
Rymdr*8  Feeder,  vol.  vi-,  p^  547-  These  exorbitant  sums,  a* 
iar  exceeding  what*  was  then  granted  by  the  most  powerM 
monarchs,  and  which  appear  extraordinary;  even  in  the  pre^ 
sent  age^  when  the  wealth  of  Europe  is  so  much  increased, 
must  have  arisen  from  the  riches  which  Aowed  into  Uiose 
countries  from  their  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce.  Tbe 
first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  on^  the  Baltic  aeft, 
seems  to  have  been  the  herring  fishery ;  the  shoab  of  herrings 
frequenting  at  that  time  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
in  the  same  uianner  as  they  now  resort  to  the  British  coasts. 
The  effects  of  this  fishery  are  thus  described  by  an  author  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  <  The  Danes,^  says  lie,  ^  who  were  for^ 
meriy  clad  in  the  poor  garb  of  sailon,  are  now  clothed  in 
scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  Knen ;  for  they  abound  with  wealth 
flowing  from  their  annual  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Schonen ;  se 
that  all  nations  resort  to  them,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  conamodities,  that  they  may  purchase  herrings, 
which  the  divine  bounty  bestows  upon  them.'  Amoldus  Lu- 
becensis  ap.  Conring.  de  Urbib.  German.  §  87-  ^ 

The  Hanseatic  league  is  the  most  poweriul  commercial  con^ 
federacy  known  in  history.  Its  origin,  towards  the  close  <^' 
the  tw^fth  ceotury,  and  the  objects  of  its  unioa^  are  descri- 
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lied  by  Knipschildt  TracUtus  Historica- Politico  Juridicus  de 
Juribus  Civitat.  Imper.  lib.  i,  cap.  4«  Anderson^  has  meiuion- 
ed  the  chief  facts  with  respect  to  their  commercial  progress, 
the  extent  of  the  privileges  which  they  obtained  in  difl^erent 
countries,  tlieir  successful  wan  with  several  monarchs,  as  well 
as  the  spirit  and  zeal  with  which  they  contended  for  those 
liberties  and  rights  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on 
commerce  to  advantage.  The  vigorous  efforts  of  a  society  of 
merchants,  attentive  only  to  commercial  objects,  couid  not 
fail  of  difiiising  new  and  more  liberal  ideas  concerning  justice 
and  order  in  every  country  of  Europe  where  they  settled. 

In  England,  the  progress  of  commerce  was  extremely  slow ; 
and  the  causes  of  tfiis  are  obvious.  During  the  Saxon  hept- 
archy, England,  split  into  many  petty  kingdoms,  which  were 
perpetually  at  variance  with  each  other,  exposed  to  the  fierce 
incursions  of  the  Danes  and  other  northern  pirates,  and  sunk 
in  barbarity  and  ignorance,  was  in  no  condition  to  cultivate 
commerce,  or  to  pursue  any  system  of  useful  and  salutary 
policy.  When  a  better  prospect  began  to  open,  by  the  union 
of  the  kingdom  under  one  monarch,  the  Norman  conquest 
took  place.  This  occasioned  such  a  violent  shock,  as  well  as 
such  a  sudden  and  total  revolution  of  property,  that  the  -na* 
tion  did  not  recover  from  it  during  several  reigns.  By  the 
time  that  the  constitution  began  to  acquire  some  stability,  and 
the  English  had  so  incorporated  with  their  conquerors  as  to 
become  one  people,  the  nation  engaged  with  no  less  ardour 
than  imprudence  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  their  sove- 
reigns to  the  crown  of  France,  and  long  wasted  its  vigour  and 
genius  in  its  wild  eflbrts  to  conquer  that  kingdom.  When,  by 
ill  success  and  repeated  disappointments,  a  period  was  at  last 
put  to  this  fatal  frenzy,  and  the  nation,  beginning  to  enjoy 
some  repose,  had  leisure  to  breathe  and  to  gather  new  strength, 
the  destructive  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas* 
ter  broke  out,  and  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  worst  of  all 
calamities.  Thus,  besides  the  common  obstructions  of  com- 
merce occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  government, 
and  the  state  of  manners  during  the  middle  ages,  its  progress 
in  England  was  retarded  by  peculiar  causes.  Such  a  succes- 
sion of  events  adverse  to  the  commercial  spirit,  was  sufficient 
to  have  checked  its  growth,  although  every  other  circum- 
stance had  favoured  it.  The  English  were,  accordingly,  one 
of  the  last  nations  in  Europe  who  availed* themselves  of  those 
commercial  advantages  which  were  natural  or  peculiar  to  their 
country.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  all  the  wool  of 
England,  except  a  small  quantity  wrought  into  coarse  cloths 
for  home  consumption,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  or  Lombards, 
and  manufactured  by  them.  Though  Edward,  A.  D.  1526, 
began  to  allure  some  of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  Eng- 
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land,  it  was  long  before  the  English  were  capable  of  fabricfi* 
ting  cloth  for  foreign  markets^  and  (he  export  of  unwrougbt 
wool  still  continued  to  be'  the  Chief  article' of  their  commerce, 
Anderson^  passim,  Al!  foreign  commodrciea  were  brought 
into  England  by  the  Lombarda  or  Hanseatic  merchanta.  The 
English  ports  were  ireqoenfed  by  ships  both  from  t^  north 
and  south  of  Europe,  and  they  tamely  allowed  foreigners  to 
rc^p  all  the  .profits  arising  from  the  aappiy  of  their  wants. 
The  first  commercial  treaty  of  England  on  record,  is  that 
which  Haqain  king  Of  Norws^,  A.  D.  IS  17.  Anders.  Vol.  i, 
p.  108.  But  the  Engltsli  did  not  venture  to  trade  in  their 
own  ships  to  the  Baltic,  until  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  lb.  151.  It  was  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth, 
before  they  sent  anyshrp  into  the  Mediterraneaik  lb. p.  177. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  this  period  that  their  vessels  bimn  te 
visit  the  ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  But  though  1  hawe 
pointed  out  the  slow  progress  of  the  Ertgltsh  commerce^  as  a 
fact  little  attended  to,  affd  yet  meriting  consideratxm ;  the 
concourse  of  foreigners  to  the  ports  of  England,  together  with 
(he  tommahiciition  ahiong  all  the  different  eooatries  in  Ech 
Yope,  Which  went  on  incceasing  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  scrfBcient  to  justify  all  the  observations  and 
reatsofiings  in  the  text,  concerning  the  influence  of  commerce 
on  the  state  of  manners  and  .of  society. 


NOTE  XXXL  p.  129. 

I 'A Ave  ndt  been  able  to  discover  the  precise  manner  in 
^hich  the  justlza  was  appohited.  Among  the  claims  of  the 
junta  or  union  formed  against  James  I.  A.  D.  1264,  this  was 
one;  that  the  king  should  not  nommate  any  person  to  be  joc- 
tiza,  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the  ricos^iorabresi 
or  nobles.  Zurita  Anales  de  Aragon,  vol.  i,  p.  1^0.  But  the 
king,  in  his  answer  to  their  remonstrance,  asserts,  *  thai  h 
was  establislied  by  immemorial  practice,  and  was  conformable 
to  .the  kw^  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  king,  in  virtue  of  hta 
royal  prerogative,  should  name  the  justiza.'  Zurita,  ibid.  181. 
Blanca,  656.  From  another  passage  in  Zurita,  it  appears, 
that  while  the  Aragonese  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  unian^ 
i.  e.  the  power  of  confederating  against  their  sovereign  as 
often  as  they  concdved  that  he  had  violated  any  of  their 
rights  and  immunities,  the  justiza  was  not  only  nominated  by 
the  king,  but  held  his  office  during  the  king's  pleasure.  Nor 
was  this  practice  attended  with  any  bad  effects,  aa  the  privilege 
of  the  union  was  a  sufficient  and  effectual  check  to  any  abuse 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  But  when  the  privilege  of  the  union 
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-^as  ab6lkbed,  as  dangerous  to  the  order  and  peace  of  society, ' 
it  was  agreed  that  the  jtistiza  should  contiBue  in  office  during 
.life.  Several  kings,  however,  attempted  to  remove  justizaa 
who  were  obnoxious  to  them ;  and  they  sometime  suc^ 
<%eded  in  the  attempt.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  on« 
croachment,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  intentton  of  the 
institution,  and  would  have  rendered  the  justiza  the  depen- 
dant  and  tool  of  the  crown,  instead  of  the  guardian  of  the 
.people,  z  law  was  enacted  in  the  cortes,  A.  D.  14*42,  ordain* 
ittg  that  the  justiza  should  continue  in  office  during  life,  and 
should  not  be  removed  from  it,  unless  by  the  authority  of  the 
cortes.  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Arag.  lib.  i, 
p.  22.*  By  former  laws,  the  person  of  the  justiza  had  been 
declared  sacred,  and  he  was  responsible  only  to  the  cortes* 
Ibid.  p.  IS,  b.  Zurita  and  Blanca,  who  both  published  their 
H^istories  while  the  justiza  of  Aragon  retained  the  full  exercise 
of  his  pritileges  and  jurisdiction,  have  neglected  to  explain 
several  c^ircumstances  with  regard  to  the  office  of  that  respect* 
able  magistrates  because  they  addressed  their  works  to  their 
countrymen,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  every  particular 
concertiing  the  functions  of  a  judge,  to  whom  they  kK»ked  up' 
as  to  the  guardian  of  their  liberties.  It  is  vain  to  consult  the 
later  historians  of  Spain,  about  any  point  with  respect  to 
which  the  excellent  historians  whom  I  have  named  are  silent. 
The  ancient  constitution  of  their  country  was  overturned, 
and  despotism  established  on  the  ruin  of  its  liberties^  when 
the  writers  of  this  aatd  the  precedtog  century  composed  their 
histories ;  and  on  that  account  they  had  little  curiomty  to 
icnow  the  nature  of  those  institutions  to  which  their  aacestorf 
owed  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  or  they  were  afraid  to  de« 
scribe  them  with  mudi  accuracy.  The  spirit  with  which  Ma- 
riana, his  continuator  Miniana,  and  Ferreras.  write  their  his* 
tories,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  two  historians  of 
Aragon,  from  whom  I  h^ve  takcu  my  account  of  Che  con* 
stitution  of  that  kingdom. 

Two  circumstances  conceriring  the  justiza,  besides  thos^ 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  are  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. 1.  None  of  the  ricos-hombres,  or  noblemen  of  the  first 
order,  could  be  appointed  justiza.  He  was  taken  out  of  the 
second  class  of  cavalleros,  who  seem  to  have  been  nearly  of 
the  same  condition  or  rank  with  gentlemen  or  commoners  in 
Great  Britain.  Fueros  et  Observanc.  del  Reyno,  Ac.  lib.  i, 
p.  21,  b.  The  reason  was,  by  the  laws  of  Aragon,  the  ricos- 
hombres  were  not  subject  to  capital  punishment;  but  as  it 
was  necessary,  for  the  security  of  liberty,  that  the  justiza 
should  be  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed 
the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  it  was  a  powerful  restraint  upon 
him-  to  know  that  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  capitally. 
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If  the  kin^  refused  to  comply  with  their  request^  or  tooE 
arms  in  order  to  oppose  them,  they  might,  in  virtue  of  the 
privilege  of  union,  instantly  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
the  king,  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and 
proceed  to  elect  another  monarch;  nor  did  they  incur  any 
guilt,  or  become  liable  to  any  prosecution  on  that  account. 
Blanca  Com.  Rer.  Arag.  66l,  669*  This  union  did  not  re- 
semble  the  confederacies  in  other  feudal  kingdonos.  It  was  a> 
constitutional  association,  in  which  legal  ptivileges  were  vested,- 
which  issued  its  mandates  under  a  common  seal,  and  pro- 
ceeded  in  all  its  operations  by  regular  and  ascertained  forms* 
This  dangerous  right  was  not  only  claimed,  but  exercised. 
In  the  year  12879  the  Aragonese  formed  an  union  in  opposi- 
tion to  Alfonso  IIL  and  obliged  that  king  not  only  to  com* 
ply  with  their  demands,  but  to  ratify  a  pririlege  so  fatal  to  the 
power  of  the  crown.  Zurita  Anales,  torn,  i,  p.  S22.  In  the 
year  134^7,  an  union  was  formed  against  Peter  IV.  with  equal 
success,  and  a  new  ratification  of  the  privilege  was  extorted. 
Zurita,  torn,  ii,  p.  202.  But  soon  after,  the  king  having  de- 
feated the  leaders  of  the  union  in  battle,  the  privilege  of  union 
was  finally  abrogated  in  the  isortes^  and  all  the  laws  or  reccnrdir 
which  contained  any  confirmation  of  it  were  cancelled  or 
destroyed.  The  king,  in  presence  o£  the  cortes,  called  for 
the  act  whereby  he  had  ratified  the  union,  and  having  wound- 
ed his  hand  with  his  poniard,  he  held  it  above  the  record ; 
*  that  privilege,*  says  he,  <  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the 
kingdom,  and  so  injurious  to  royalty,  should  be  efiaced  with- 
the  blood  of  a  king.'  Zurita,  torn,  ii,  p.  229.  The  law  abo^ 
lishing  the  union  is  published,  Fueros  et  Obaenranc  lib.  ix» 
p.  178.  From  that  period,  the  justiza  became  the  ccosfiku* 
tional  guardian  of  public  liberty,  and  his  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion occasioned  none  of  those  violent  convulsions  which  the 
tumultuary  privilege  of  the  union  was  apt  to  produce.  The 
constitution  of  Aragon,  however,  still  remained  extremely 
free.  One  source  of  this  liberty  arose  from  the  early  admia- 
eion  of  the  representatives  of  cities  linto  the  cortes.  It  seems 
probable  from  Zurita,  that  burgesses  were  constituent  meoir 
bers  of  the  cortes  from  its  first  institution.  He  mentions  a 
meeting  of  cortes,  A.  D.  1133,  in  which  the  procuradores  de 
iai  cmdades  y  vUias  were  present.  Tom,  i,  p.y51.  Thia  is 
the  constitutional  language  in  which  their  presence  is  dedared 
in  the  cortes,  after  the  journals  of  that  court  wefe  regularly 
kept.  It  is  probable,  that  an  historian  so  aocurale  as  Zorita 
should  not  have  used  these  words,  if  he  had  not  taken  them 
firom  some  authentic  record.  It  was  more  than  a  century 
after  this  period,  before  the  representatives  of  cities  formed  a 
constituent  part  in  'the  supreme  assemblies  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations.    The  irec  spirit  of  the  Aragonese  govemmeiit 
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M  Cimapicuous  in  many  particulars.  I'he  cortes  not  only  op- 
posed the  attempts  of  their  kings  to  increase  their  revenue, 
or  to  extend  their  prerogative,  but  they  claimed  rights^.and 
exercised  powers,  which  will  appear  extraordinary,  even  in  a 
country  accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  In  the 
year  1286,  the  cortcs  claimed  the  privilege  of  naming  the 
members  of  the  king^s  council  and  the  oflScsrs  of  Im  house* 
hold,  and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  it  far  some  time.  Zu- 
rita,  tom.  i,  p.  303,  307.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  cortcs 
to  name  the  officers  who  commanded  the  troops-  raised  by 
their  authority.  This  seems  to-be  evident  from  a  passage  in 
Zurita.  When  the  cortes,  in  the  year  1503,  raised  a  body  of 
troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  it  passed  an  act,  eix>{)owering 
the  king  to  name  the  officers  who  should  command  them. 
Zurita,  tom.  v,  p.  274;  which  plainly  implies,  that  without 
this  warrant  it  did  not  belong  U>  him  in  virtue  oi^  iiis  preroga- 
tive. In  the  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Aragon> 
two  general  dedarations  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the- 
Aragonese  are  published ;  the  one  in  the  reign  of  Pedro  L 
A.  D.  1S83;  the  other  in  that  of  James  II.  A.  D.  ISStd. 
They  are*  of  such  a  length  thi^t  I  cannot  insert  them ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  these,  thatnot  only  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
but  the  rights  of  the  people,  personal  as  well  as  political,  were 
at  that  period  more  extensive  and  better  understood  than  in 
any  kingdom  in  Europe.  Lib.  i,  p.  7»  9.  The  oath  by  which 
the  king  bound  himself  to  observe  those  rights  and  Hberties 
of  the  people^  was  very  solemn.  Ibid.  p.  14>  b.  &  p.  15.  The 
cortes  of  Aragon  discovered  not  only  tlie  jealousy  and  vigi- 
lance which  are  peculiar  to  free  states,  in  guarding  theessdn- 
tial  parts  of  the  constitution,  but  they  were  scrupulously  at* 
tentive  to  observe  the  most  minute  fqrms  and  ceremonies  ta 
which  they  were  accustomed.  According  to  the  established 
laws  and  customs  of  Aragon,  no  foreigner  had  liberty  to  enter 
the  hail  in  which  the  cortes  assembled.  Ferdinand,  in  the 
year  I^Si,  appointed  his  queeo,  Isabella,  regent  of  the  kin,^ 
dom,  while  he  was  absent  during  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
The  law  required  that  a  regent  should  take  the  oath  of  fide- 
lity in  presence  of  the  cortes ;  but  as  Isabella  was  a  foreigner, 
before  she  could  be  admitted,  the  cortes  thought  it  necessary 
to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  serjeant*porter  to  open  the 
door^of  the  hall,  and  to  allow  hOr  to  enter ;  *  so  attentive  were 
they,'  says  Zurita,  *  to  observe  their  laws  and  forms,  even 
such  as  may  seem  most  minute.'     Tom.  iv,  p.  31 3« 

The  Aragon ese  were  no  less  solicitous  to  secure  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  individuals,  than  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
the  constitution ;  and  the  spirit  of  their  statutes  with  respect 
to  both  was  equally  liberal.  Two  facts  relative  to  this  matter 
merit  observation.    By  an  express  statute,  in  the  ye;r  i'iSd^ 
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'  it  was  declared,  to  be  unlawful  to  pot  aajr;  native  Araggnese' 
to  tlie  torture.  If  he  couki  not  be  convicted  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  he  was  instantly  absolved.  Zurita,  took  ii^  p.- 
66.  2#urita  records  the  regulation  with<  die  satisfaction  na- 
tural to  an  historian,  when  he  contemplates  the  humanity' of 
his  countrymen.  He  compares  the  law»  of  Aragonr  to  those 
of  Rome,  as  both  exempted  citizens  and  freemen  from  such 
ignominioua  and  cruel  treatment,  and  had  recourse  to  it  only 
in  the  trial  of  slaves.  2kirita  had  reason  to  bestow  such  an 
encomium  on  the  laws  of  his  country.  Torture  was  at  that 
time  permitted  by  the  laws  of  every  other  nation  in  £urope* 
Even  in  England,  from  which  the  mild  spirit  of  legislation 
has  long  banished  it^  torture  was  not  at  that  time  unknown. 
Observations  on  the  Statutes^  chiefly  the  more  ancient,  &c. 
p.  66. 

The  other  fact  shews,  that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced 
the  legislature  prevailed  among  the  people.  In  the  year 
1485,  the  religious  zeal  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  prompted 
them  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  Aragon.  Though  the 
Aragpnese  were  no  less  superstitiously  attached  than  the 
other- Spaniards  to  the  Roman . Cadiolic  faith,  and  no  less 
desirous  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  error  and  of  heresy,  whicb 
the  Jews  and  Moors  had  scattered,  yet  they  took  arms  against; 
the  inquisitors,  murdered  the  chief  inquisitor,  and  long  oppo- 
sed the  establishment  of  that  tribunal.  Tlie  reason  which 
they  gave  for  their  conduct  was,  that  the  modeof  trial  in  the 
inquisition  was  inconsistent  with  liber^.  The  criminal  was 
not  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  what  they  deposed  against  him,  he  was  subjected  t» 
torture,  and  the  goodfr  of  persons  condemned  were  confiscated^ 
Zurita  Ai^es»  ^na*  ^^9  P*  ^^I* 

The  form  of  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  and 
principality  of  Catalonia,  which  were  annexed  to  the  crowa 
of  Aragon,  was  likewise  exiremely  favourable  to  liberty.  The 
Valencians  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  union  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  Aragonese.  But  they  had  na  magistrate  rer 
sembling  the  justiza.  The  Catalonians  were  no  less  jealous- 
of  their  liberties  than  the  twa  other  nations,  and  no  1^  bold 
in  asserting,  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  for  illustrating 
the  following  history,  to  enter  into  any  further  detail  con-» 
ceming  the  peouliarities  in  the  constitution  of  these  4ung^ 
doms. 


NOTEXXXIU.p.131. 

I HAT2  searched  in  vain  among  the  historians'  of  Castile 
ir  such  information  as  might  enable  me  to  traoe  the  progress: 
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-^f  1«W8  anid  government  in  Castfle,  or  to  explain  the  patare 
<«of  the  constitution  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  where* 
•with  I  have  described  Uie  political  state  of  Aragon.  It  is 
manifest,  not  only  from  the  historians  of  Castile^  but  from  its 
-onoient  laws,  particularly  the  Ftero  Juzgo,  that  its  monarchs 
were  originally  eleotive.  Ley,  ft,  5,  8.  They  were  chosen 
4>y  the  l^hops,  the  nobility,  and  the  people.  Ibid.  It  ap- 
|>ears  from  the  same  venerable  code  of  laws,  that  the  prero* 
f^ive  of  the  Castilian  monarchs  was  extremeiy  limited.  Vil- 
laldiego,  in  his  commentary  on  tlie  Fuero  Juzgo,  produces 
many  &ctB  and  authorities  in  confirmation  of  both  tbbse  par- 
ticulars. Dr  Geddes,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Spanish 
literature,  complains  that  he  could  find  no  author  who  gave  a 
•distinct  account  of  the  cortes,  or  supreme  assembly  of  the 
nation,  or  who  described  the  manner  in  which  it  was  held,  or 
mentioned  the  precise  number  of  members  who  had  a  ri^ht 
to  sit  in  it..  He  produces,  however,  firom  Gil  Gonzales  d*Avila, 
who  published  a  history  of  Henry  II.  the  writ  of  summons  to 
the  town  of  Abula,  requiring  it  to  choose  representatives  to 
appear  in  the  cortes  which  he  called  to  meet  A.  D.  1890. 
From  this  we  learn,  that  prelates,  dukes,  marquisses,  the 
masters  ofthe three  military  orders,  condes,  andricos-hombres, 
ware  required  to  attend.  These  composed  the  bodies  of  ec- 
clesiastics and  nobles,  which  formed  two  members  of  the  le* 
gislature.  The  cities  which  sent  members  to  that  meeting  of 
tiie  cortes  were  forty-eight.  The  number -of  representatives, 
(for  the  cities  had  right  to  choose  more  or  fewer  according 
to  their  respective  dignity)  amounted  to  an  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Geddes's  MisoeJlaneous  Tracts,  vol  i,  331. 
Zurita  having  occasion  to  mention  the  cortes  wliich  Ferdi- 
nand held  at  Toro,  A.  D.  1505,  in  order  to  secure  for  him- 
self the  government  of  Castile  after  the  death  of  Isabella, 
records,  widi  his  usual  accuracy,  the  names  of  the  members 
present,  and  of  the  cities  which  they  represented.  From 
that  list  it  appears,  fthat  only  eighteen  cities  had  deputies  in 
this  assembly.  Anales  de  Aragon,  tom.  vi,  p.  3.  What  was 
the  occasion  of  this  great  diference  in  the  number  of  cities 
represented  in  these  two  meetings  jof  the  cortea^  I  am  unable 
to  explain. 


NOTEXXXlV.p.133. 
• 
A  GREAT  part  of  the  territory  in  Spain -was  engrossed  by 
the  nobility.    L.  Marinseus  Siculus,  who  composed  his  trea- 
tise De  Rebus  Hispaniae  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  gives 
a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  togctlier  witli  the  yearly  ^ 
tt&nt  of  their  estates.     According  to  his  account,  which  he 
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«Srm6  was  as  aocurate  as  the  Batore  of  tke  sulsjcct  would 
admit,  the  sum  total  of  the  annual  revenue  of  their  lands 
amounted  to  one  milKon  four  hundred  and  etghty-tsso  thou- 
sand ducats.  If  wc  make  allo-nrance  lor.  the  great  dHierence 
in  the  value  of  money  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  that 
which  it  now  bears,  and  consider  that  the  catalogue  of  Man- 
nffius  incliKles  only  the  iitulados^  or  nobiKty  whose  families 
were  distmguished  by  some  honorary  title,  their  wealth  must 
appear  very  great.  L.  Marinaeiia  ap.  Schotti  Scriptores  His- 
pan.  vol.  i.  p.  323.  The  commons  of  Castile,  in  their  contests 
with  the  crown,  which  I  shall  hereaAer  relate,  complain  of  the 
extensive  property  of  the  nobility  as  extremely  pernicious 
to  the  kingdom.  In  one  oi  thefr  manifestoes  they  assert, 
that  from  Valladolid  to  St  Jago  io  Gallicia,  which  was  an  hun* 
dred  leagues,  the  crown  did  not  possess  more  than  three 
villages*  AU  tlie  rest  belonged  to  the  nobility,  and  could  be 
subjected  to  no  public  burden.  Sandov.  Vida  del  Emperor 
Carl.  v.  vo).  i,  p.  42i^  It  appears,  from  the  testimony  ^ 
authors  quoted  by  Bovadilla,  that  these  extensive  possessions 
were  bestowed  upon  the  ricos-hombres^  hidalgos^  and  cawdle* 
roSy  by  the  kings  of  Castile,  in  reward  for  the  assistance 
-which  they  had  received  from  them  in  expelling  the  Moors. 
They  likewise  obtained>'  by  the  same  means,  a  considendile 
influence  in  the* cities,  many  q{  which  anciently  depended 
upon  the  nobility.  Politicapara  Corr^idores,  Arab.  11 S^ 
i'ol.  vol.  u  4^f  ^^• 


NOTE  XXXV.  p.  185. 

.  I  ^AVE  been  <able  to  discover  nothing  certain,  as  I  obser* 
ired  Note  XVIII.  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  communities 
or  free  cities  in  Spain.  It  is  probable,  that  as  soon  as  the 
considerable  towns  were  recovered  from  the  Moors,  the  in* 
habitants  who  Hxed  their  residence  in  them,  being  persons  of 
distinction  and  credit,  had  all  the  privileges  of  municipal  go- 
vernment and  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  them.  Many 
striking  proofs  occur  of  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  power,  of 
the  Spanish  cities.  Hieronymus  Paulus  wrote  a  description 
of  Barcelona  in  the  year  1491,  and  compares  the  dimensions 
f>f  tlie  town  to  that  of  Naples,  and  the  elegance  of  its  build- 
ings, the  variety  of  its  manu^ctures,  and  the  extent  of  ila 
commerce,  to  Florence^  Hieron,  Paulus  ap.  Schottum  Script, 
Hisp,  ii,  84i.  Marinscus  describes  Toledo  as  a  large  and 
populous  city.  A  great  number  of  its  inhabitants  were  per- 
sons of  quality,  and  of  illustrious  rank.  Its  commerce  was 
great.  It  carried  on,  with  great  activity  and  success,  the 
'manufactures  of  Filk  and  wool ;  and  the  number  of  in  habit  anvs 
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'employed  in  these  tiro  branches  of  trade  amounted  nearly  to 
ten  thousand*  Marin,  ubi  supr.  p.  SOS*  I  know  no  city,  says 
he,  that  I  would  prefer  to  Valkdolid  for  elegance  and  splen- 
.  ^our.  Ibid.  p.  51S.  We  may  forai'Some  estimate  of  its  po- 
pulousness  from  tHe  following  circum^ances.  The  citizens 
having  taken  arms  in  the  year  1516^,  in  order  to  oppose  a 
measure  cimtertedby  Cardinal  Xim^i^es,  tliey  mustered,  in 
the  city  and  in  the  territory  which  belonged  to  it,  thirty 
-thousand  fighting  men.  Sandov.  Vida  del  Eroper.  Carl.  V. 
torn,  i,  p.  81.  The  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  towns  of 
Spain  were  not  intended  merely  for  bbme  consumption ;  they 
were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  Jtheir  commerce  was 
a  coniiderable  source  of  health  to  the  inhabitants.  The  ma* 
•ritime  laws  of  Barcelona  are  the  foundation  of  mercantile 
jurisprudence  in  modem  itiroes>  as  the  Leges  Rhoiiise  were 
among  the  anevents.  AH  the  commercial  states  in  Italy 
adopted  thesd  laws,  and  regulate  their  trade  according^  to 
them.  Sandi  8toria  Civile  VeneEiani,  vol.  ii^  $65.  It  ap« 
pears  from  several  ordonances  of  the  kings  of  France,  that 
the- merchants  ot*  Artigon  and  Castile  were  received  on  the 
/same  footing,  and  admitted  to  the  same  privileges,  with  those 
ef  Italy.  Ordonances  des  iloys,  Ste.  torn,  ii,  p.  195,  iii^  166, 
504, 635.  Cities 'in  ^ach  a  flourisbing  siata  became  a  respect* 
able  part  of  the  soeiety,  and  were  entitled  "to  a  considerable 
-share  in  the  1e;^lattik«.  The  magistrates  of  Barcelona 
aspired  to  the  highest  honour  a  Spanish  subject  can  enjoy, 
that  of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  iheir  sovereign,  and 
of  being  treated  as  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  Origin  de  la 
dignidad  de  Grandede CaBtiUa,por don  Alonso Cadllo,  Madr. 
a657,J>.  IS. 


NOTE  XXXVI.  p.  136, 

Tire  military  tnrder  of  St  Jago,  the  most  honourable  and 
opulent  of  the  three  Spsmish  orders,  was  instituted  about  the 
ydar  1170.  The  bull  of  confirmation  by  Alexander  IIL  is 
dated  A.  D.  1176.  At  that  time  a  considerable  part  of  Spain 
still  remiained  under  silbjection  to  the  Moors,  and  the  whole 
<^ountry  was  much  fexposed  to  depredations,  not  only  of  the 
enernvj  but  of  banditti.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  an  insti- 
tution, the  object  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  those  who  disturbed 
the  public  peace,  should  be  extremely  popular,  and  meet 
with  general  encouragement.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the 
order  became  so  great,  that,  according  to  one  historian,  the 
grand  master  of  St  Jago  was  the  person  in  Spain  of  greatest 
power  and  dignity  next  to  the  king.  ^1.  Anton.  Nebrissensis, 
np.  Schott.  Script.  Hisp«  i,  813.     Another  historian/t  ' 
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that  the  order  possessed  every  tiling  in  Casdie  that  a'Uof 
would  most  desire  to  obtain,  Zurita  Anales,  v.  £2.  The 
linights  took  the  vows  of  obedience,  of  poverty^  and  of  con* 
jugal  chastity.  By  the  former  they  were  bound  implicitly  to 
obey  the  commands  of  their  grand  master.  The  onier  could 
bring  into  the  field  a  thousand  men  at  arms.  iEl.  Ant.  Ne- 
bris.  p.  aid.  W,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe^  these  men  at 
arms  were  accompanied  as  was  usual  in  that  ag^,  this  was  a 
formidable  body  of  cavalry.  There  belonged  to  this  otder 
eighty-four  commanderics,  and  two  hundred  priories  and 
other  benefices.  Dissertations  sur  la  Chevalerie  par  Hon.  de 
St  Marie,  p.  262.  It  is  obvious  bow  formidable  to  hb  sove^ 
reign  the  conanuind  of  these  troops,  the  administration  of  such 
revenues,  and  the  dbposal  of  so  many  offices,  must  have  ren- 
dered  a  subject.  The  other  two  orders,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  St  Jago  in  power,  and  wealth,  were  nevertheless  very 
considerable  fraternities.  When  the  conquest  of  Grenada 
deprived  ibe  knights  of  St  Jago  of  those  enemies  a^nst 
whom  their  zeal  was  originally  directed,  superstition  found 
out  a  new  object,  in  iletence  of  which  they  engaged  to  em- 
ploy their  courage,  Ta  their  usual  oath,  they  added  the  fol* 
lowing  claup.  '  We  do  swear  to  believe,  to  maintain,  and  to 
contend  in  public  and  in  private,  that  the  virgin  Mary,  the 
mother  of  God,  our  lady,  was  conceived  without  the  stain  of 
original  sin.'  This  admtion  was  made  about  the  ncuddle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Honors  de  St  Marie  Dissertations, 
&c.  p.  26S,  Nor  is  such  a  singular  engagement  peculiar  to 
the  order  of  St  JagOw  The  members  of  the  second  militaiy 
order  in  Spmn,  that  of  Calatrava,  equally  zealous  to  erapkiy 
their  prowess  in  defence  of  the  honours  o£  the  blessed  virgin, 
have  likewise  professed  themselves  her  true  knights.  Their 
^oWf  conceived  in  terms  more  theologically  accurate  than 
that  of  St  Jago,  roB^r  affinrd  some  ambseroent  to  an  English 
reader.  ^  I  vow.  to  God,  to  the  grand  master,  and  to  yon 
who  liere  represent  his  person,  that  now,  and  for  ever,  I  will 
maintain  and  contend,  that  the  virgin  Mary,  mothgr  oi  God^ 
our  lady,  was  conceived  without  original  sin,  and  never'  in« 
eurred  the  pollution  ftf  it ;  but  that,  in  the  moment  of  her 
happy  conception,  and  of  the  union  of  her  soul  with  her  body, 
the  ^vine  grace  prevented  and  preserved  her  from  original 
guilt,  by  the  merits  of  the  passion  and  deaUi  of  Christ  our 
Hedceraer,  her  future  son,  foreseen  in  the  divine  council,  by 
which  she  was  truly  redeemed,  and  by  a  more  noble  kind  ii 
redemption  than  any  of  the  children  of  Adam.  In  the  be- 
lief of  this  truth,  tmd  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  most 
holy  virgin,  through  the  strength  of  Ahpighty  God,  1  will 
live  and  will  die.'  Definiciones  de  la  Orden.  de  Calatrava, 
conforme  alCapitiilo  General  en  1652,  fol.  Madr.  1748,  p.  IBS. 
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Though  the  clturch  of  Ronne  had  prudently  avoided  to  give  its? 
sanctioD  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception*  aod  tlK> 
two  great  monastic  orders  of  St  Oominick  and  St  Francis  have 
espoused  opposite  opinions  concerning  it,  the  Spaniards  are 
such  ardent  champions  for  the  honour  of  the  virgin,  thafr 
when  the  present  king  of  Spain  instituted  a  new  military 
order  in  the  year  1771,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  his* 
grandson,  he  put  it  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Boost  holy  Mary,  in  the  mystery  of  her  immaculate  concep* 
tion.  Constitutionea  de  la  Real  y  distinguida  Orden. .  £spa  - 
nola  de  Carlos  III.  p.  7»  To  undertake  the  defence  of  ilie 
virgin  Mary^s  honour,  had  such  a  resemblance  to  that  specie^ 
of  refined  gallantry  which  was  the  original  object  of  chivalry, 
that  the  zeal  with  which  the  military  orders  bound  themselves, 
by  a  solemn  vow,  to  defend  it,  was  worthy  of  a  true  knight  in 
those  ages,  when  the  spirit  of  the  institution  subsisted  in  fuli 
vigour.  But  in  the  present  age>  it  must  excite  some  sur* 
prise  to  sec  the  institution  of  an  illustrious  order  connected 
with  a  doctrine  so  extravagant  and  destitute  of  any  foundatioiv 
io  Scripture. 


NOTE  XXXVn.  p.  189. 

r  HAVE  frequently  had  occassion  to  take  notice  of  the  Je-> 
ftcts  in  police  daring  the  middle  ages,  occasioned  by  the- 
feebleness  of  government,  and  the  want  of  proper  subordina-» 
iion  among  the  different  ranks  of  raeir.  I  have  observed,  in 
a  former  Note,  that  this  greatly  interrupted,  the  intercoursa 
between  nations,  and  even  between  different  places*  in  the 
aame  kingdom.  The  description  which  the  Spanish  historiana 
give  of  the  frequency  of  rapine,  murder,  and  every  act  of 
violence,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain^  are  amazing,  and  pre- 
sent to  us  the  idea  of  a  society  but  little  removed  from  the 
disorder  and  turbulence  of  that  which  has  been  called  a  state 
of  nature.  Zurita  Anales  de  Arag.  i,  175.  ^1.  Ant.  Ne- 
brissensis  rer.  a  Ferdin.  gestar.  Hist.  ap.  Schottum,  ii,  849. 
Though  the  excess  of  these  disorders  rendered  the  institution 
of  the  sania  hermandad  necessary,  great  care  was  taken  at 
first  to  avoid  giving  any  ofience  or  alarm  to  the  nobility. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  the  hermandad  was  expressly. 
confined  to  crimes  which  violated  the  public  peace.  All  other 
oflfenees  were  left  to  the  cognisance  of  the  ordinary  judges.  Ii* 
a  person  was  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  perjusy  in  any  trial 
before  a  judge  of  the  hermandad,  he  could  not  punish  him> 
but  was  obliged  to  remit  the  case  to  the  ordinary  judge 
•f  the  place.  Commentaria  in  Regias  Hispan.  Constitut.  per 
Alph.  de  Azevedo,  pars  v,  p.  220,  &c.  fol.  Duao,  l6l2. 
Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  the  barons  were  aarhs 
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•ensible  how  much  the  ^stablktimeiit  of  the  hermandad  irouldf 
encroach  on  their  jurisdiction.  In  Castile  some  opposition 
was  made  to  tiie  institution;  bat  Ferdinand  had  the  address- 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  constable  to  the  introduction  of 
the  hermandad  into  that  part  of  the  kbgdom  where  his  estate 
lay ;  and  by  that  means*  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  the  in- 
stitution* he  surmounted  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  its  way. 
Ml  Ant.  Nebrissen.  S5U  In  Aragon  the  ndUes  combined 
against  it  with  great  spirit ;  and  Ferdinand,  though  he  sup- 
ported, it  with  vigour*  was  obliged  to  make  some  concessions 
in  order  to  reconcile  them.  Zurita  Anales  de  Arag»  iv*  S56. 
The  power  and  revenue  of  the  hermandad  in  Castile  seems 
to  have  been  very  great  Ferdinand*  when  preparing  for  die 
war  against  the  Moors  of  Granada*  required  of  the  hermandad 
to  furnish  him  sixteen  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  together 
with  eight  thousand  men  to  conduct  them  ;  and  he  obtained 
what  he  demanded.  IE\,  Ant.  Nebriss.  881.  The  herman* 
dad  has  been  found  to  be  of  so  much  use  in  preserving 
peace*  and  restraining  or  deteoting  crimes*  that  it  is  still 
continued  in  Spain ;  bu(  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary*  either 
for  moderating  the  power  of  the  nobility,  or  extending  that 
of  the  crown*  the  vigour  and  authority  of  the  mstitutioa 
diminish  gradually* 


NOTE  XXXVIII.  p.  141. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  antiquaries*  and  there  is 
not  a  more  copious  source  of  error,  than  to  decide  concerning 
the  institutions  and  manners  of  past  ages*  by  the  forms  and 
ideas  which  prevail  in  their  own  times.  The  Frendi  lawyers 
m  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries*  having  found 
their  aovereigns  in  possession  of  absolute  power*  seem  ta 
think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  to  maintain*  that  such, 
unbounded  authority  belonged^  to  the  crown  in  every  period 
of  their  monarchy.  *  The  government  of  France*'  says  M. 
de  Real  very  gravely*  *  is  purely  monarchical  at  this  day*  as 
it  was  from  the  beginning.  Our  kings  were  absolute  originally 
as  they  are  at  presant.^  Scimice  du  Grouvernement*  torn,  ii* 
p.  31.  It  is  impossible*  however*  to  conceive  two  states  of 
civil  society  more  unlike  to  each  other  than  that  of  the 
French  nation  under  Clovis  and  that  under  Lewis  XV.  It  is 
evident  from  the  codes  o£  laws  oi  the  various  tribes  which 
settled  in  Gaul  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  it*  as  well  as 
from  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  other  early  an- 
nalists* that  among  all  these  people  the  form  of  government 
was  extremely  rude  and  simple*  and  that  Uiey  Imd  scarcely 
begun  to  acquire  the  first  rudiments  of  that  oi^er  and  police 
which  are  necessary  iq  extensive  socieUes*    The  king  or 
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leader  had  the  commancT  of  soldiers  or  companions  who  fol- 
lowed his  standard  from  choice,  not  by  constraint.  I  have 
produced  the  clearest  evidence  of  this.  Note  VI.  An  event 
related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  iv,  c.  14,  affords  the  most 
striking  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  early  French  kings 
on  the  sentiment  and  inclination  of  their  people.  Clotaire 
I.  having  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  the  year  553, 
again.n  the  Saxons,  that  people,  intimidated  at  his  approach, 
sued  for  peace,  and  offered  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  offended 
monarch.  Clotaire  was  willing  to  close  with  what  they  pro- 
posed ;  but  his  array  insisted  to  be  led  forth  to  battle.  The 
king  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  them  to  accept 
of  what  the  Saxons  were  ready  to  pay.  The  Saxons,  in  order 
to  sooth  them,  increased  their  original  offer.  The  king  renewed 
his  solicitations;  but  his  army,  enraged,  rushed  upon  the  king, 
tore  his  tent  in  pieces,  dragged  him  out  of  it,  and  would  have 
slain  him  on  the  spot,  if  he  had  Hot  consented  to  lead  them 
instantly  against  the  enemy. 

If  the  early  monarchs  of  France  possessed  such  limited 
authority,  even  while  at  the  head  of  their  army,  their  {)re- 
rogative  during  peace  will  be  found  to  be  still  more  confined. 
They  ascended  the  throne  not  by  any  hereditary  right,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  their  subjects.  In  order 
to  avoid  an  unnecessary  number  of  quotations,  I  refer  my 
readers  to  Hottoraanni  Francogalia,  cap.  vi,  p.  i?,  edit.  157Sy 
where  they  will  find  the  fullest  proof  of  this  from  Gregory  of 
Tours,  Amoinus,  and  the  most  authentic  historians  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.  The  effect  of  this  election  was  not  ta 
invest  them  with  absolute  power.  Whatever  related  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation  was  submitted  to  public  deli- 
beration, and  determined  by  the  suffrage  ot  the  4)eople,  in 
the  annual  assemblies  called  Les  Champs  de  Mars,  and  Lcs 
Champs  de  Mai.  These  assemblies  were  called  champs,  he- 
cause,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  the  barbarous  nations, 
they  were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  sdme  plain  capable  of 
contaiiling  the  vast  n Umber  of  persons  who  had  a  right  to 
,be  present.  Jo.  Jac.  Sorberus  de  Comitiis  veterum  Germa- 
norum,  vol.  i,  J  19,  &c.  They  were  denominated  Champs 
de  Mars  and  de  Mai,  from  the  months  in  which  they  were 
helS.  Every  freeman  seems  to  have  had  a  right  to  be  present 
in  these  assemblies.  Sorberus,  ibid.  §  153,  &c.  The  ancient 
annals  of  the  Franks  descrihe  the  persons  who  were  present 
in  the  assembly  held  A.  t).  788,  in  these  words :  In  placito 
Ingelheimensi  conveniunt  pontifices,  majores,  minores,  sacer- 
dotes,  reguli,  duces,  comites,  preefecti,  cives,  oppidani.  A  pud 
Sorber.  J  304.  There  every  thing  that  concerned  the  hap- 
piness of  their  country,  says  an  ancient  historian,  every  thing 
that  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  Franks,  was  considered  and 
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enjoined*  Fredegariua  ap.  Du  Cange  Glossar.  voc.  camptss 
marlii,  Chlotharius  11.  describes  the  business,  and  acknow- 
ledges the  authority,  of  these  assemblies.  They  are  called, 
says  he,  that  whatever  relates  to  the  oommon  safety  may  be 
considered  and  resolved  by  common  deliberation ;  and  what- 
ever they  determine,  to  that  I  will  conform.  Amoinus  de 
Gest.  Franc,  lib.  iv,  c  i,  ap.  Bouquet  RecueJI,  iii,  1 16.  The 
statutory  clauses,  or  words  of  legislative  authority  in  the 
decrees  issued  in  these  assemblies,  run  not  in  the  name  of  the 
king  alone.  '  We  have  treated/  says  Childebert,  *  in  a  decree 
A.  D.  55S,  in  the  assembly  of  March,  together  with  our  nobles, 
concerning  some  a&irs,  and  we  now  publish  the  conclusion, 
that  ft  may  come  to-  the  knowledge  of  all.'  Childeb.  Decret. 
ap.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Histor.  tom.  iv,  p.  3.  We  have 
agreed  togeUier  with  our  vassals.  Ibid.  §  2.  It  is  agreed  in 
the  assembly  in  which  we  were  all  united.  Ibid»  §  4.  The 
Salic  laws,  the  most  venerable  monument  of  French  jurispru- 
dence, were  enacted  in  the  same  manner.  Dictaverunt  Sor 
licam  legem  proceres  ipsius  gentis,  qui  tunc  temporis  apud 
earn  erant  rectores.  Sunt  autem  electi  de  pluribus  vin 
quatuor — qui  per  tres  mallos  convenientes,  omnes  cai^rum 
origines  solicit^  discurrendo,  tractantes  de  singulis  judicium, 
decrevevunt  hoc  modo.  Pref.  Leg,  Salic.  ap»  Bouquet,  ibid, 
p.  1S2.  Hoc  decretum  est  apud  regem  et  principes  ejus,  et 
apud  cunctum  populum  Christianum,  qui  infra  regnum  Mer- 
wingorum  consistunL  Ibid.  p.  124'.  Nay,  even  in  their 
charters,  the  kings  of  the  first  race  are  careful  to  specify  that 
they  were  granted  with  the  consent  of  their  vassals.  Ego 
ChOdebertus  rex,  uni  cum  consensu  et  voluntate  Francorum, 
&c.  A.  D.  558.  Bouquet,  ibid.  622.  Chlotharius  III.  un^ 
cum  patribus  nostris,  episcopis,  optimatibus,.C8eterisque  palatii 
nostri  ministris,  A.  D.  064.  Ibid.  64S.  De  consensu  fidelium 
nostrorum.  Mably  Obsenr.  tom.  i,  p.  2S9.  The  historians 
likewise  describe  the  functions  of  the  king  in  the  national 
assemblies  in  such  terms  as  imply  that  his  authority  tliere  was 
extremely  small,  and  that  every  thing  depended  on  the  court 
ilself.  Ipse  rex  (says  the  author  of  Annales  Francorum, 
speaking  of  the  field  of  March),  sedebat  in  sella  regia,  cir- 
cumstante  exercitu,  prsecipiebatque  iis,  die  illo,  quicquid  a 
Francis  decretum  erat.     Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  ii,  p.  647. 

That  the  general  assemblies  exercised  supreme  jurisdictioa 
over  ail  persons,  and  with  respect  to  all  causes,  ij$  so  evident 
as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  proof..  The  trial  o£  Brunehaut,  A.  D.. 
6l8,  how  unjust  soever  the  sentence  against  her  may  be^  as- 
related  by  Fredegarius,  Chron.  cap.  42,  Bouquet,  ibid.  430^  is 
in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  notorious  violence  and 
iniquity  of  the  sentence,  serve  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of 
jurisdiction  which  this  assembly  possessed,  as  a  prince  so 
sanguinary  as.  Clothaire  IL  thought  the  sanction  of  its  authe- 
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%horIty  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  his  rigorous  treatment  of 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  so  many  kings. 

With  respect  to  conferring  donatives  on  the  prince,  we  may 
4)bservey  that  among  nations  whose  manners  and  political 
institutions  are  simple,  4iie  public,  as  well  as  individuals, 
having  few  wants,  they  are  little  acquainted  with  taxes,  and 
free  uncivilized  tribes  disdain  to  submit  to  any  stated  imposi- 
tion. This  was  remarkably  the  case  of  the  Germans,  and  of 
all  the  various  people  that  issued  from  that  country.  %  Tacitus 
pronounces  two  tribes  not  to  be  of  German  origin,  because 
they  submitted  to  pay  taxes.  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  4*3.  And 
speaking  of  another  tribe  according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in 
Germany,  he  says,  *  they  were  not  degraded  by  the  imposition 
of  taxes/  Ibid.  c.  sa  Upon  the  settlement  of  the  Franks 
in  Gaul^  we  may  conclude,  that,  while  elated  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  victory,  they  would  not  renounce  the  high-spi- 
rited ideas  of  their  ancestors,  or  voluntarily  submit  to  a  burden 
which  they  regarded  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  The  evidence 
of  the  earliest  records  and  historians  justify  this  conclusion. 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  in  the  twelfih  and  subsequent  chapters  of 
the  thirteenth  book  of  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  and  M.  de  Mably 
Observat.  sur  THist.  de  France*  tom.  i,  p.  247,  have  investi- 
gated this  fact  with  great  attention,  and  have  proved  clearly 
that  the  property  o£  freemen  among  the  Franks  was  not  subject 
to  any  stated  tax ;  that  the  state  required  nothing  from  persons 
of  this  rank  but  military  service  at  their  own  expence,  and 
that  they  should  entertain  the  king  in  their  houses  when  he 
was  upon  any  progress  through  his  dominions,  or  his  officers, 
when  sent  on  any  public  employment,  furnishing  them  with 
carriages  and  horses.  Monarchs  subsisted  almost  entirely 
upon  the  revenues  of  their  own  domains,  and  upon  the  per- 
quisites arising  from  the  administration  of  justice,  together 
with  a  few  small  fines  and  forfeiiures  exacted  from  such  as  had 
been  guilty  of  certain  trespasses.  It  is  foreign  from  my  subject 
to  enumerate  these.  The  reader  may  find  them  in  Observat. 
deM.de  Mably,  vol.  i,  p.  267. 

When  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granted  by  freemen  to 
their  ^sovereign,  it  was  purely  voluntary.  In  the  annual  as- 
sembly of  March  or  May,  it  was  the  custom  to  make  the 
king  a  present  of  money,  of  horses,  or  arms,  or  of  some 
other  thing  of  value.  This  was  an  ancient  custom,  and  derived 
from  their  ancestors  the  Germans.  Mos  est  civitatibus,  ultro 
ac  viritim  conferri  principibus  vel  armentorum  vel  frugum, 
quod  pro  honore  acceptum,  ctiam  necessitatibus  subvenit. 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  15.  These  gifts,  if  we  may  form  a 
judgment  concerning  them  from  the  general  terms  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  historians,  were  consider- 
^e,  and  made  no  small  part  of  the  royal  revenue.     Many 
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passages  tp  this  purpose  cure  produced  by  M-  du  CaDge^ 
Dissert,  iv,  sur  Joinville,  153.  Sometimes  a  conquered  people 
specified  the  gift  which  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  annually, 
and  it  was  exacted  as  a  debt  if  they  failed.  Annales  Metensesy 
op.  Du  Cange^  ibid.  p.  155.  It  is  probable,  that  the  first  step 
towards  taxation  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  gifts, 
which  were  originally  gratuitous,  and  to  compel  the  people  to 
pay  the  sum  at  which  they  were  rated.  Still,  however,  some 
memory  of  their  original  was  preserved »  and  the  aids  granted 
to  monarchs  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  termed 
benevolences  ox  free  gifts. 

The  kings  of  Uie  second  race  in  France  were  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  election  of  the  people.  Pepinus,  rex  pius,  sayi 
an  author  who  wrote  a  few  years  after  the  transaction  which 
he  records,  per  authoritatem  Papae,  ct  unctionera  sancti 
christmatis,  et  electionem  omnium  fraocoruniy  in  regni  solio 
i^ublimatus  est.  Clausula  dc  Pupini  consecratione  ap.  Bouq. 
llecueil  des  Histor.  torn,  v,  p.  9.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
chief  men  uf  the  nation  had  transferred  the  crown  from  one 
family  to  another,  an  oath  was  exacted  ly^  them,  that  they 
should  maiiitiiin  on  the  throne  the  family  which  they  had  now 
promoted;  ut  Dunquam  de  alterius  iumhis  regeni  m  evo 
praesumant  eligere.  Jbid.  p,  10.  Tliis  oath  the  nation  faith- 
fully observed  during  a  considerable  space  of  time.  The 
posterity  of  Pepin  kept  possession  o^  the  throne ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  dividing  their  dominions  anlopg  their 
children,  princes  were  obliged  to  consult  the  general  asscQibly 
of  the  nation.  Thus  Pepin  himself,  A.  D.  7^3,  appointed  his 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Carlomannus,  to  reign  as  joint  sovereigns; 
but  he  did  this,  una  cum  consensu  FVancorum  et  procerum 
suorum  sen  et  episcoporum,  before  whom  he  laid  the  matter 
in  their  general  assembly.  Conventus  apud  sanctum  Diony- 
sium,  Capitular,  vol.  i,  p.  187.  This  destination  tlie  French 
confirmed  in  a  subsequent  assembly,  which  was  called  upon 
the  death  of  Pepin ;  for,  as  Eginhart  relates,  they  not  only 
appointed  them  kings^  but  by  tlieir  authority  they  regulated 
the  limits  of  their  respective  territories.  Vita  Car.  Magoi 
ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  torn,  v,  p.  90.  In  the  same  manner,  it 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  assemblies  that  any 
dispute  which  arose  amoDg  the  descend^its  of  the  royal 
family  was  determined.  Charlemagne  recognises  this  im- 
portant part  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  cosBrms  it  in  his  charter 
concerning  the  partition  of  his  dominions;  for  he  appoints,  that* 
in  case  of  any  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the 
several  competitors,  he  whom  the  pebpje  shall  choose  shall 
succeed  to  the  crown.     Capitular,  vol.  i,  442. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings  the  assembly  of  the  nation, 
distinguished  by  the  nome  of  Conventus,  Malli,  Placita,  were 
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regularly  assembled  once  a-year  at  leasts  and  frequently  twice 
in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  of  the 
history  of  France  is  the  treatise  of  Hincmarus,  archbishop  of 
KheimSy  de  ordine  Pulatii.  He  died  A.  D.  88^,  only  sixty- 
eight  years  ailer  Charlemagne ;  and  he  relates  in  that  short 
discourse  the  facts  which  were  communicated  to  him  by 
•  Adalhardus,  a  minister  and  confident  of  Charlemagne.  From 
him  wc  learuj  tliat  this  great  monarch  never  failed  to  hold  the 
general  assembly  of  his  subjects  every  year.  In  quo  placito 
generalitas  universorum  majorura,  tarn  clericorum  quam  laico- 
rum,  conveniebat.  Hincm.  oper.  edit,  Sirmondi»  vol.  ii,  c.  29, 
SI  1.  In  these  assemblies,  matters  which  related  to  tlie  general 
safety  and  state  of  the  kingdom  were  always  discussed,  before 
they  .entered  upon  any  private  or  less  important  business.  Ibid. 
c.  33,  p.  213.  His  immediate  successors  imitated  his  example, 
and  transacted  no  affair  of  importance  without  the  advice  o\' 
their  great  counciL 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  the  genius  of  the  French 
government  continued  to  be,  in  a  good  measure,  democraticaL 
The  nobles,  the  dignified  ecclesiastics^  and  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown,  were  not  the  only  members  of  the  national 
counqil;  the  people,  or  the  whole  body  of  freemen,  either 
in  person,  or  by  their  representatives,  had  a  right  to  be  present 
in  it.  Hincmarus^  in  describing  the  manner  of  holding  the 
general  assemblies,  says,  that  if  the  weather  was  favourable, 
they  met  in  the  open  air ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  had  different 
apartments  allotted  to  them;  so  that  the  dignified  clergy 
were  separated  from  the  laity,  and  the  comites  vel  hujus- 
modi  prmcipes  aibimet  honorificabiliter  a  caetera  multitudine 
segregarentur.  Ibi4- c..35y  p.  114.  Agobardus,  archbishoi) 
of  Lyons,  thus  describes  a  national  council  in  the  year  833. 
wherein  he  was  present.  Qui  ubique  conventus  exstitit  ex 
reverendissimis  episcopis,  et  magqificentissimis  viris  illustribus, 
coUegio  quoque  abbatum  et  comitura,  promiscusque  setatis  et 
dignitatis  populo.  The  catera  mulHtudo  of  Hincmarus,  is  the 
same  with  the  povultu  of  Agobardus ;  and  both  describe  the 
inferior  order  or  freemen,  the  same  who  were  afterwards 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  the  third  estate^  and  in 
England  by  the  name  of  commQns.  The  people,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  higher  dignity,  were  admitted  to  a  share 
of  tlie  legislative  power.  Thus,  by  a  law,  A.  D.  803,  it  is 
ordained,  *  that  the  question  shall  be  put  to  the  people  with 
respect  to  every  new  law,  and  if  they  shall  agree  to  it^  they 
shflJl  confirm  it  by  their  signature.'  Capit.  vol.  i^  394.*  There 
are  two  capitularia  which  convey  to  us  a  full  idea  of  the  part 
which  the  people  took  in  the  administration  of  government. 
When  they  felt  the  weight  of  any  grievance,  they  had  a  right 
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to  petition  the  sovereign  for  redress.  One  of  these  petitions^ 
in  which  they  desire  that  ecclesiastics  might  be  exempted 
from  bearing  arms,  and  from  serving  in  person  against  the 
enemy,  is  still  extant.  It.  is  addressed  to  Charlemagrie, 
A.  D.  80^,  and  expressed  in  such  terms  as  could  have  been 
used  only  by  men  conscious  of  liberty,  and  of  the  extensive 
privileges  which  they  possessed.  They  conclude  with  re- 
quiring him  to  grant  their  demand,  if  he  wished  that  they 
should  any  longer  continue  faithful  subjects  to  him.  That 
great  monarch,  instead  of  being  offended  or  surprised  at  the 
boldness  of  their  petition,  received  it  in  a  most  gracious 
manner,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  with  it ;  but, 
sensible  that  he  himself  did  not  possess  legislative  authority, 
he  promises  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  next  general  as- 
sembly, that  such  things  as  were  of  common  concern  to 
all  might  be  there  considered  and  established  by  common 
consent.  Capitul.  tom.  i,  p.  405 — 409.  As  the  people  by 
their  petitions  brought  matters  to  be  proposed  in  the  general 
assembly,  we  learn  from  another  capiUilare  the  form  in  which 
they  were  approved  there,  and  enacted  as  laws.  The  pro- 
positions were  read  aloud,  and  then  the  people  were  required 
to  declare  whether  ^they  assented  to  them  or  not.  They 
signified  their  assent  by  crying  three  times,  *  we  are  satisfied,' 
and  then  the  capitulare  was  confirmed  by  the  subscription 
of  the  monarch,  the  clergy,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  laity. 
Capitul.  tom  i,  p.  627f  A.  D.  822.  It  seems  probable,  from 
a  capitulare  of  Carol  us  Calvus,  A.  D.  851,  that  the  sovereign 
could  not  refuse  his  assent  to  what  was  proposed  and  esta- 
blished by  his  subjects  in  the  general  assembly.  Tit.  ix,  §  6. 
Capitul.  vol.  ii,  p.  47.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quota- 
tions concerning  the  legislative  power  of  the  national  assembly 
of  France  under  the  second  race,  or  concerning  its  right 
to  determine  with  regard  to  peace  and  war.  The  uniform 
style  of  the  capitularia  is  an  abundant  confirmation  of  the 
former.  The  reader  who  desires  any  farther  information  with 
respect  to  the  latter  may  consult  Les  Origines  ou  I'Ancien 
Gouvernement  de  la  France,  &c,  tom.  iii,  p.  87,  &c.  What 
has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  people 
or  their  representatives  into  the  supreme  assembly  merits 
attention,  not  only  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  French 
government,  but  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  a  similar  question  agitated  in  England,  concerning  the 
time  when  the  commons  became  part  of  the  legislative  body 
in  that  kingdom. 
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NOTE  XXXIX.  p.  142. 

That  important  change  which  the  constitution  of  France 
underwent^  when  the  iegisiative  power  was  transferred 
from  the  great  council  of  the  nation  to  the  king,  has  been 
explained  by  the  French  antiquaries  with  less  caie  than  they 
bestow  in  illustrating  other  events  in  their  history.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  endeavoured  with  greater  attention  to  trace 
the  steps  which  led  to  this  memorable  revolution.  I  shall  here 
add  some  particulars  which  tend  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  it.  The  leges  Salicse^  the  leges  Bur^'undiorum^  and 
other  codes  published  by  the  several  tribes  which  settled  in 
Gauly  were  general  laws,  extending  to  every  person,  to  every 
province,  and  district,  where  the  authority  of  those  tribes 
was  acknowledged.  But  they  seem  to  have  become  obsolete; 
and  the  reason  of  their  falling  into  disuse  is  very  obvious. 
Almost  the  whole  property  of  the  nation  wafr  allodial  when 
these  laws  were  framed.  But  when  the  feudal  institutions 
became  general,  and  gave  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
questions  peculiar  to  that  species  of  tenure,  the  ancient  codes 
were  of  no  use  in  deciding  with  regard  to  these,  because  thej 
could  not  contain  regulations  applicable  to  cases  which  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  when  they  were  compiled.  This  con- 
siderable change  in  the  nuture  of  property  made  it  necessary 
to  publish  the  new  regulations  contained  in  the  capitularia* 
Many  of  these,  as  is  evident  from  the  perusal  of  them,  were 
public  laws,  extending  to  the  whole  French  nation,  in  the 
general  assembly  of  which  they  were  enacted.  The  weakness 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  monarchs  of  the  second  race,  and 
the  disorder  into  which  the  nation  was  thrown  by  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Normans,  encouraged  the  barons  to  usurp  an 
independent  power  formerly  unknown  in  France.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  which  they  assumed,  I  have 
formerly  considered.  The  political  union  of  the  kingdom 
was  at  an  end,  its  ancient  constitution  was  dissolved,  and 
only  a  feudal  relation  subsisted  between  the  king  and  his 
vassals.  The  regal  jurisdiction  extended  no  further  than  the 
domains  of  the  crown.  Under  the  last  kings  of  the  second 
race  these  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Under  the  first 
kings  of  the  third  race  they  comprehended  little  more  tlian 
the  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugh  Capet,  which  he  annexed  ta 
the  crown.  Even  with  this  accession  thejr  continued  to  be  of 
small  extent.  Velley,  iiist.  de  France,  torn,  iii,  p.  S2.  Many 
of  the  most  considerable  provinces  in  France  did  not  at  first 
acknowledge  Hugh  Capet  as  a  lawful  monarch.  There  are 
still  extant  several  charters,  gract:ed  during  the  first  years 
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of  his  reigDy  with  this  remarkable  clause  in  the  form  of  da* 
ting  the  charter.  *  Deo  regnante,  rege  expectante,  regnante 
domino  nostro  Jesu  Chris  to,  Francis  autem  contra  jus  regnum 
usurpante  Ugone  rege.^  Bouquet  Recueil,  torn,  x,  p.  544. 
A  monarch  whose  tiUe  was  thus  openly  disputed,  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  assert  the  royal  jurisdiction,  or  to  limit  that  of 
the  barons. 

All  these  circumstances  rendered  it  easy  for  the  barons  to 
usurp  the  rights  of  royalty  within  their  own  territories.  The 
capitularia  became  no  less  obsolete  than  the  ancient  laws; 
local  customs  were  everywhere  introduced^  and  became  the 
sole  rule  by  which  all  civil  transactions  were  conducted,  and 
all  causes  were  tried.  The  wonderful  ignorance  which  be- 
came general  in  France  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
contributed  to  the  introduction  of  customary  law.  Few  per- 
sons^ except  ecclesiastics,  could  read ;  and  as  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  such  illiterate  persons  to  have  recourse  to  writ- 
ten laws,  either  as  their  guide  in  business,  or  their  rule  in  ad- 
ministering justice,  the  customary  law,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  preserved  by  tradition,  universally  prevailed. 

During  this  period,  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation 
seems  not  to  have  been  called,  nor  to  have  once  exerted  its 
legislative  authority.  Local  customs  regulated  and  decided 
every  thing.  A  striking  proof  of  this  occurs  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  French  jurisprudence.  The  last  of  the  capi- 
tularia, collected  by  M.  Biduze,  was  issued  in  the  year  9t21, 
by  Charles  the  Simple.  An  hundred  and  thirty  years  elapsed 
from  that  period  to  the  publication  of  the  first  ordonance  of 
the  kin^s  of  the  third  race,  contained  in  the  great  collection 
of  M.  Lauriere,  and  the  first  ordonance  which  appears  to  be 
an  act  of  legislation  extending  to  the  whole  kingdom^  is  that  of 
Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1 190.  Ordon.  tom.  i,  p.  1. 18.  During 
that  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years,  all 
transactions  were  directed  by  local  customs,  and  no  addition 
was  made  to  the  statutory  law  of  France.  The  ordonanccs, 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  contained  regula- 
tions, the  authority  of  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  king's 
domains. 

Various  instances  occur  of  the  caution  with  which  the  kings 
of  France  ventured  at  first  to  exercise  legislative  authority. 
M.  I'Ab.  de  Mably  produces  an  ordonance  qf  Philip  Augtistus,. 
A.  D.  1206,  concerning  the  Jews,swho,  in  that  age,  were  in 
some  measure  the  property  of  the  lord  in  whose  territories 
they  resided.  But  it  is  rather  a  treaty  of  the  king  with  the 
countess  of  Champagne  and  the  compte  de  Dampierre 
than  an  act  of  royal  power ;  and  the  regulations  in  it  seem  to 
be  established,  not  so  much  by  his  authority,  as  by  their  con- 
sent.    Observat.  sur  i'Hist.  de  France,  ii,  p.  skp.     In  the 
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same  Msnner,  an  ordonance  of  Louis  VIII.  concerDing  tb6 
Jews,  A.  D.  1223»  is  a  contract  betfreen  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  with  respect  to  their  manner  of  treating  that  unhappy 
race  of  men.  Ordon.  torn,  i^  p.  47.  The  Establissemens  of 
St  Loiiisy  though  well  adapted  to  serve  as  general  laws  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  were  not  published  as  such^  but  only  as  a 
complete  code  of  customary  law,  to  be  of  authority  within  the 
kiag^s  domains.  The  wisdom,  the  equity,  and  the  order,  con- 
spicttous  in  Uiat  code  of  St  Louis,  procured  it  a  fiivourable 
reception  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  yeneration  due  to 
the  virtues  aiid  good  intentions  of  its  author,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  that  legislative  authority 
which  the  king  began  to  assume.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  St 
Louis,  the  idea  <^  the  king^s  possessing  supreme  legislative 
^wer  became  common.  If,  says  Beaumanoir,  the  king  makes 
any  establishment  specially  for  his  own  domain,  the  barons 
may  nevertheless  adhere  to  their  ancient  customs ;  but  if  the 
establishment  be  general,  it  shall  be  current  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom ;  and  we  ought  to  believe  that  such  establish* 
ments  are  made  with  mature  deliberation,  and  for  the  general 
goad«  Cout  de  Beauvoisis,  c.  48,  p.  S65.  Though  the  kings 
of  the  third  race  did  not  call  the  general  assemUy  of  the  na* 
tion  during  the  long  period  from  Hugh  Capet  to  Philip  the 
FUr,  yet  they  seetn  to  have  consulted  the  bishops  and  barons 
who  happetiedto  be  present  in  their  oeurt,  with  respect  to 
any  new  law  which  tbey  published.  Examples  of  this  occur, 
Ordon.  touK  i,  p.  S.  and  5.  This  practice  seems  to  have  con* 
tinued  as  lale  as  the  reign  ef  St  Louis,  when  the  legislative 
Authority  of  the  crown  was  well  established.  Ordon.  torn,  i, 
p.  58,  A.  D.  1246*  This  attention  paid  to  the  barons  facili* 
tated  the  kings  acqniring  such  full  possession  of  the  legisla- 
thie  power  bb  enaMed  them  afterwards  to  exercise  it  without 
ohaerving  tliat  fsrmality. 

The  assembliei  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  states 
general,  were  firet  caH^  A.  D.  1802,  and  were  held  occa* 
sionally  from  that  period  to  the  year  l€)4,  since  which  time 
tihey  nsfe  not  been  summoned^-  .These  were  very  different 
from  the  anoiem  assemblies  of  the  French  nation  under  the 
kmgs  of  the  first  and  secotid  race.  There  is  no  point  with 
respect  to  whficli  the  French  antiquaries  are  more .  generally 
agreed,  than  in  raaintaitiing  that  the  states  general  had  no 
suffrage  iti  the  passing  of  laws,  and  possessed  no  propef  legist 
ktive  jurisdicdon.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  French  history 
confirms  this  opMHSon.  The  form  of  proceeding  in  the  stated 
general  was  this*  The  kinff  addressed  himself,  at  opening  the 
meeting,  to  the  whole  bo<fy,  assembled  in  one  place,  and  lakl 
before  them  the  affiurs  on  account  Hf  which  he  tiad  summoned 
,  them«    Theft  the  deputies  of  tetdk  of  the  three  orders,  U 
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nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  the  third  estate,  ^et  apart,  and  pre- 
pared  tiieir  cahieTj  or  memorial,  containing  their  anawer  to 
tlie  propositions  which  had  been  made  to  them,  together  witb 
the  representations  which  they  thought  proper  to  lay  before 
the  king.  Tlicse  answers  and  representations  were  consider- 
ed by  the  king  in  his  council,  and  generally  gave  rise  to  an 
ordonance.  These  ordonances  were  not  addressed  to  the 
three  ea^Utes  iu  coramou.  Sometimes  the  Idng  addressed  an 
ordonance  to  each  ot  ilie  estates  in  particular.  Sometimes  he 
uieiitioned  the  asstMnbly  of  the  three  estates.  Sometimes 
mention  is  made  only  of  the  assembly  of  that  estate  to  which 
ii)c  ordonance  is  addressed.  Sometimes  no  mention  at  all  ia 
made  of  the  assembly  of  estates,  which  suggested  the  proprie- 
ty of  enacting  the  law.  Preface  au  torn,  iii,  des  Ordon.  p.  xx« 
Thus  the  states  general  had  only  the  privilege  of  advismg  and 
remonstrating ;  the  legislative  authority  resided  in  the  king 
alone. 

NOTE  XL.  p.  146. 

If  the  parliament  of  Paris  be  considered  only  as  the  8u« 
preme  court  of  justice,  every  thing  relative  to  its  origin  and 
jurisdiction  is  clear  and  obvious.  It  is  the  ancient  court  oi 
the  king^s  palace,  new  modelled,  rendered  stationary,  and  in« 
vested  with  an  extensive  and  ascertained  jurisdiction.  The 
power  of  this  court,  while  employed  in  this  part  of  its  func- 
tions, is  not  the  object  of  present  consideration.  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  parliament  to  controul  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  authority,  and  its  claim  of  a  right  to  interpose 
with  respect  to  public  affairs,  and  the  political  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  lead  to  inquiries  attended  with  great  difficnJk 
ty.  As  the  officers  and  members  of  the  pacliament  of  Paris 
were  anciently  nominated  by  the  king,  were  paid  by  him, 
and,  on  several  occasions,  were  removed  by  him  at  pleasure 
(Chronic.  Scandaleuse  de  Louis  XI,  chez  les  Mem.  de  Comi- 
nes,  tom.  ii,  p.  51,  edit,  de  M.  Lenglet  de  Fresnoy),  they 
eannotbe  considered  as  representatives  of  the  people,  nor 
could  they  claim  any  share  in  the  legislative  power  as  acting 
in  tlieir  name.  We  must  therefore  search  for  some  other 
source  of  this  high  privilege.  1.  The  parlianMnt  was  origin- 
ally composed  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom* 
The  peers  of  France,  ecclesiastics  of  the  higltest  order,  and 
aoblemen  of  illustrious  birth,  were  members  of  It,  to  whom 
were  added  some  clerks  and  counsellors  learned  in  the  laws.^ 
Pa^quier  Reclierches,  p.  44,  Sec.  Bncyclopedie,  tom.  xii,r 
art.  Parlementf  p.  3,  5.  A  court  thus  constituted,  was  pro- 
perly a  committee  of  the  vtates  general  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Has  composed  of  those  barons  and  fdeki^  whom  the  king^ 
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^  France  were  acctutomttd  to  consult  with  regard  to  every 
act  of  jurisdiction  or  legislative  authority.  It  was  natural^ 
therefore,  during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the 
states  general,  or  durmg  those  periods  when  that  assembly 
was  not  called,  to  consult  the  parliament,  to  lay  matters 
of  public  concern  before  it,  and  to  obtain  its  approbation 
and  concnrrence,  before  any  ordonanoe  was  published  to 
whioh  the  people  were  required  to  conform.  2.  Under 
the  second  race  of  kings,  every  new  law  was  reduced  into 
proper  form  by  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  was  proposed 
by  hina.  to  the  people ;  and  when  enacted,  was  committed  to 
bun  to  be  kept  among  the  public  records,  that  he  might  give 
authentic  copies  of  it  to  all  who  should  demand  them. 
Hincm.  de  Ord.  Palat.  c*  16.  Capitul.  Car.  Calv.  tit.  xiv, 
I  11,  tit.  xxxiii.  The  chancellor  presided  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  at  its  first  institution.  Encyclopedic,  torn,  iii, 
ait.  Chaneelier,  p.  88.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  kmg 
to  continue  to  employ  him  in  his  ancient  functions  of  framing, 
taking  into  his  custody,  and  publishing,  the  ordonances  which 
were  issued.  To  an  ancient  copy  of  the  capitularia  of  Char* 
lemagne,  the  following  words  are  subjoined.  Anno  tertio  de- 
mon tissimi  domini  nostri  Carol i  Augusti,  sub  ipso  anno,  hsee 
&cta  capitula  sunt,  et  consignata  Stephano  comiti,  ut  hsc 
manifesta  &ceret  Parisiis  mallo  publico,  et  ilia  legcre  faoeret 
coram  Scabineis,  quod  ita  et  fecit,  et  omnes  in  uno  con* 
senserunt,  quod  ipsi  voluissent  observare  usque  in  poste- 
rum;  etiam  omnes  Scabinei,  Episcopi,  Abbates,  Comites, 
manu  propria  subter  signaverunt.  Bouquet  Recueil.  torn,  v, 
p.  663.  Mallus  signifies  not  only  the  public  assembly  of  the 
nation,  but  the  court  of  justice  held  by  the  comes,  or  missus 
dominicus.  Scabini  were  the  judges,  or  the  assessors  of  the 
judges  in  that  court.  Here  tlien  seems  to  be  a  very  early  in- 
stance, not  only  of  laws  being  published  in  a  court  of  justice^ 
but  of  their  being  verified  and  confirmed  by  the  subscription 
of  the  judges.  If  this  was  the  common  practice,  it  naturally 
introduced  the  verifying  o£  edicts  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
But  this  conjecture  I  propose  with  that  diffidence  which  I 
have  felt  in  all  my  reasonings  concerning  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  foreign  nations.  3.  This  supreme  court  of  justice 
in  France  was  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  parliament,  the 
name  by  which  the  general  asscmbiy  of  tlie  nation  was  dis- 
tinguished Xowards  the  dose  of  the  second  race  of  kings ;  and 
men,  both  in  reasoning  and  in  conduct,  arc  wonderfully  influj^ 
enced  by  the  similarity  oi  names.  The  preserving  of  the  an- 
cient names  of  the  magistrates  established  while  tne  republi- 
can government  subsisted  in  Rome,  enabled  Augustus  and  hts 
successors  to  assume  new  powers  with  less  observation  and 
greater  easef    The  bestowmg  the  same  name  in  France  upon 

4c2      ^         , 
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two  e^vtitm  irhich  were  exteemely  diiiereirt,  contributBd  not  a 
little  to  confound  their  jurisdiction  and  functions. 

All  thec^  drcuQUieances  concurned  in  kadtog  the  kings  of 
France  to  avoil  themselves  of  the  parlianent  of  FmM,  a*  tha 
instrument  of  leconciUng  the  people  to  the  es^ercise  c£  lep^ 
lative  authority  by  the  cromrn.  The  French^  asouitoaiad  to 
see  all  new  laws  examined  and  autlienaed  befoos  Ibey  wen 
published^  did  not  sufficiently  dasttnguish  between  tiie  efieet 
of  performing  this  in  tJie  national  ammblyy  or  ia  a  caor4  sp^ 
pointed  by  the  king.  But  as  that  court  waa  compoaed  of  f»- 
apeotable  membess^  and  wha  were  well  skiUed  in  the  laws  of 
their  country,  wben  any  new  edict  received  itasaactio%  that 
was  sufficient  to  dispose  the  people  lo  submit  to  ku 

When  the  practice  of  'oerlfyiMg  and  reguUring  the  royal 
edicts  in  the  parliament  of  rairia  became  common*  the  pariia* 
ment  conten/^d  that  this  waa  neceasavy  in  order  to  give  tlwm 
legal  authority.  It  waa  established  as  a  ftindamaatal  maxim 
in  French  jurisprudence,  that  no  law  could  he  published  in. 
any  other  manner ;  that  without  this  fosmalityy  no  edict  or 
ordonancc  pouJd  have  any  efieet ;  thai  the  people  weie  Mt 
bound  to  obey  it,  and  ought  not  to  consider  it  as  an  edict  or 
^donance  until  it  was  verified  in  the  supreme  oosEvt,  sAer  free 
deliberation.  Roche-flavin  des  Paxlemens  de  Ftaaee,  410, 
Gen«  1621,  p.  921.  The  parliament,  at  different  timea,  hati^ 
with  great  fortitude  and  integrity,  opposed  the  will  of  their 
sovereigns,  and^  notwithstanding  their  repealed  and  peieaip* 
tory  requisitions  and  commands*  hath  refused  to  verify  and 
publish  such  edicts  as  it  conceived  to  be  oppressive  to  the 
people,  or  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
lioche-flavin  reckons,  that  between  the  year  15&  and  the 
year  1589,  the  parliament  refused  to  verify  more  than  a  hua* 
dred  edicts  of  the  kings.  Ibid.  92^.  Mimy  inatancea  of  the 
spirit  and  constancy  with  which  the  parliaments  o^  Fraaca 
opposed  pernicious  laws,  and  asserted  their  own  privikgta, 
and  enumerated  by  Limnseus,  in  his  Notilim  B^gni  Francis, 
lib.  i,  c.  9f  P-  224. 

But  the  powers  of  the  parliament  to  maintain  and  defend 
this  privilege,  bore  no  proportbn  to  its  importance,  or  to  die 
courage  with  which  the  members  asserted  it.  When  any  mo- 
narch was  determined  that  an  edict  should  he  carried  into 
execution,  and  found  die  parliament  inflexibly  resetted  nee 
to  verify  or  publish  it,  lie  could  easily  suppfy  this  defect  by 
the  plenitude  of  his  regal  power.  He  repaired  t»  the  paili»* 
ment  in  person,  he  took  possession  of  his  seal  of  justice,  aad 
commanded  the  edict  to  oe  read,  verified,  registered^  and  p^ 
blished,  in  his  presence.  Then,  accordii:^  to  another  maxim 
of  French  law,  the  king  himself  being  present,  nailhae  tha 
parliament,  nor  any  magistrate  whatever,  can  exercisa  anj 
luuthority,  or  perform  any  function.     Adveniente  Principe, 
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;  iMgitlnituf.  Roche-flavin,  ftkL  p.  9S8,  9^9.  Ency- 
dopadie^  lo«u  ix,  art  lit.  de  Juttke^  p.  581.  Roche-flavin 
meationi  aeveral  inalaDces  ^  kings  who  actually  exerted  this 
pfefogiiiive,r  so  filial  to  the  residue  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
tmasmilted  to  the  French  by  their  ancestors.  Pasquier  pro- 
duoes  some  instances  of  the  same  kind.  Rech.  p.  61.  Lim-^ 
SMBus  eaiunerates  many  other  instances,  but  the  length  to 
which  this  Note  has  swelled,  prevenu  me  from  inserting  them 
at  }en^tb»  though  tliey  tend  greatly  to  illustrate  this  import- 
ant artide  in  the  French  history,  p.  245«  Thus  by  an  exer- 
tion of  prerogative^  which,  though  violent,  seems  to  be  con- 
'  stiliitienal,  and  is  jusdiled  by  innumerable  precedents,  all  the 
dR>rts  of  the  parliament  to  limit  and  controul  the  king's  legis* 
laiive  aiHlhority  are  rendered  inefiectua). 

I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  constitution  or  juris- 
diction of  any  parliament  in  France  but  that  of  Paris.  All  of 
them  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  most  ancient  and  re- 
spectable tsibunal,  and  all  my  observations  concerning  it  wilt 
4^y  with  fiiU  force  to  them. 


NOTE  XLI.  p.  150. 

Thb  humiliatiag  posture  in  which  a  great  emperor  implo- 
red absc^utton  is  an  event  to  singukr,  that  the  words  in  which 
Gragoty  himself  describes  it  merit  a  place  here,  and  convey 
a  striking  picture  of  the  arrogance  of^  that  pontiff.  Per  tri* 
dttuas,  ante  portam  castri,  deposito  onmi  regio  cultu,  misera* 
biliter,  utpote  discakeatus  et  lands  indutus,  persistens,  non 
prius  cam  multo  fletu  apostolics  miserationis  auxilmm,  et 
consektionem  iBsplorare  deslitit,  quam  omnes  qui  ibi  aderant, 
et  ad  quoo  rumor  ille  perventt,  ad  tai^m  pietatem,  et  oomr 
passionis  misericordiam  movit,  ut  pro  eo  multis  precibus  el 
lacrimis  intercedentes,,  omnes  quidem  insolitam  nostrae  men- 
tis doritiem  mirarentor ;  nonmnlli  vero  ia  nobis  non  apostolic» 
sedis  gvavitatem,  .sed  quad  tyrannical  feritatb  crudelitatem 
esse  ciamamnjt,  Epist.  Gregor.  ap.  Memorie  della  Cooteowi 
Matilda  da  Fxaa  Mar.  Fiorentini.  Lucca»  1756,  vol.  if  p. 
171. 


NOTE  XLIL  p.  157. 

As  i  have  endeavoured  in  the  history  to  trace  the  vari- 
ous steps  in  the  progress  of  the  constttuticm  of  the  empire^ 
and  to  explain  the  peculiarities  in  its  policy  very  fully,  it 
18  not  ^necessary  to  add  much  by  way  of  illustrarion.  What 
appears  to  be  of  any  hnportance,  I  shall  range  under  distinct 
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1.  With  respect  to  the  pbwer,  jurisdiction,  and  revenue  of 
the  emperors.  A^  veiy  just  idea  of  these  may  be  formed  by 
attending  to  the  view  which  PfefTel  gives  of  the  rights  of  the 
emperors  at  two  different  periods.  The  first  at  the  dose  of 
the  Saxon  race,  A.  D.  10S4.  These,  according  to  his  enu- 
meration, were  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  great  ecclesi* 
astical  benefices  in  Germany,  of  receiving  the  revenues  of 
them  during  the  vacancy  of  mortmain,  or  succeeding  to  the 
effects  of  ecclesiastics  who  died  mtestatc ;  the  right  of  confirm- 
ing or  of  annulling  the  elections  of  the  pope  the  right  of  assem- 
bling councils,  and  of  appointing  them  to  decide  concerning  die 
affairs  of  the  church ;  the  right  of  conferring  the  title  of  king 
upon  their  vassals;  the  right  of  granting  vacant  fiefs;  the  right 
of  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  whether  arising  fram 
the  imperial  domains,  from  imposts  and  tolls,  from  gold  or 
silver  mines,  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews,  or  from  for- 
feitures; the  right  of  governing  Italy  as  its  proper  sovereigns; 
the  right  of  erecting  free  cities,  and  of  establishing  fhirs  in 
them  ;  the  right  of  assembling  the  diets  of  the  empire,  and  of 
fixing  the  time  of  their  duration ;  the  right  of  coining  money, 
and  of  conferring  that  privijege  on  the  states  of  the  empire ; 
the  right  of  administering  both  high  and  low  justice  within 
the  territories  of  the  different  states.  Abreg^,  p.  160.  The 
other  period  is  at  the  extinction  of  the  emperors  of  the 
families  of  Luxemburg  and  Bavaria,  A.  D.  1437.  According 
to  the  same  author,  the  imperial  prerogatives  at  that  time 
were,  the  right  of  conferring  all  dignities  and  titles,  except 
the  privilege  of  being  a  state  of  the  empire ;  the  right  of 

I  preees  jirimar'nBy  or  of  appointing,  once  during  their  reign,  a 
dignitary  in  each  chapter  or  religious  house ;  the  right  of 
granting  dispensations  with  respect  to  the  age  of  minority ; 
the  right  of  erecting  cities,  and  of  conferring  the  privilege  of 
coining  money ;  the  right  of  calling  the  meetings  of  the  diet, 
and  of  presiding  in  them.  Abreg6,  &c.  p.  507.  It  were  easy 
to  shew  that  Mr  Pfeffel  is  well  founded  in  all  these  assertions, 
and  to  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  respectable 
authors.  In  the  one  period,  the  emperors  appear  as  mighty 
sovereigns,  with  extensive  prerogatives ;  in  the  other,  as  the 
heads  of  a  confederacy,  with  very  limited  powers. 

The  revenues  of  the  emperors  decreased  still  more  than 
their  authority.  The  early  emperors,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  Saxon  line,  besides  tlieir  great  patrimonial  or  hereditary 
territories,  possessed  an  extensive  domain  both  in  Italy  and 

Germany,  which  belonged  to  them  as  emperors.  Italy  be- 
longed to  the  emperors  as  their  proper  kingdom,  and  the  re** 
venues  which  they  drew  from  it  .were  very  considerable. 
The  first  alienations  of  the  imperial  revenue  were  made  in 

that  country.     The  Italian  cities  having  acquired  wealth,  and 
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aapiriDg  at  in^pendeneo,  purchased  theif  liberty  from  diffe- 
rent emperoniy  as  I  have  observed.  Note  XV.  The  sums 
which  they  paid^  ahd  the  emperors  with  whom  they  con- 
olttded  these  bargains,  are  mentioned  by  Gasp.  Kiockius  de 
.^cario  Norunb.  1671,  p.  875,  &c.  Charles  IV.  and  his  son 
Wenceslaus,  dissipated  ail  that  remained  of  the  Italian  branch 
of  the  domain.  The  German  domain  lay  chiefly  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  under  the  government  of  the 
coiBits  palatine.  It  is  not  easy  to  mark  out  the  boundaries^ 
or  to  estimate  the  value,  of  this  ancient  domain,  which  hajft 
been  so  loilg  incorporated  with  the  territories  of  different 
princes.  Some  hints  with  respect  to  it  may  be  found  in  the 
glossary  of  Speidelius,  which  he  has  intitled  Speculum  Jari^ 
dico  PhiIologico«politico  Historicum  ObservatioaCuoo,  &c.  No- 
rimb.  1673,  vol.  i,  679,  1045.  A  more  full  account  of  it  is 
given  by  Kiockius  dc  iBrario,  p.  84.  Besides  thisT^e  em- 
perors possessed  considerable  districts  of  land  lying  intermixed 
with  the  estates  of  the  dukes  and  barons.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  visit  these  frequently,  and  drew  from  their  vassals 
in  each  what  was  suj£cient  to  support  their  court  during  the 
time  of  their  residence  among  tnem.  Annalists,  ap»  Struv. 
tom.  i,  61 1.  A  great  part  of  these  detached  poaseasions  were 
seized  by  the  nobles  during  the  long  interregnum,  or  during 
the  wars  occasioned  by  the  contests  between  the  emperors 
and  the  court  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  that  such  en-  ^ 
croachments  were  made  on  the  fixed  or  territorial  property 
of  the  emperors^,  they  were  robbed  almost  entirely  of  their 
casual  revenues;  the  princes  and  barons  appropriating  to 
themselves  taxes  and  duties  of  every  kind,  which  had  usually 
been  paid  to  them.  Pfeffel  Abrege,  p.  374.  The  profuse 
and  inconsiderate  ambition  of  Charles  IV.  squandered  what- 
ever remained  of  the  imperial  revenues  after  so  many  defal- 
cations. He,  in  the  year  1376,  in  order  to  prevail  with  the 
electors  to  choose  his  son  Wenceslaus  king  of  the  Romans, 
promised  each  of  them. a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But 
being  unable  to  j>ay  so  large  a  sam»  and  eager  to  secure .  the 
election  to  his  son,  he  alienated  to  the.  three  ecclesiastical 
electors,  and  to  the  count  palatine,  such  countries  as  still  be- 
longed to  the  imperial  domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  likewise  made  over  to  them  all  the  taxes  and  tolls  then 
tovied  by  the  emperors  in  that  district.  .  Trithemius,  and  th^ 
author  of  the,  chronicle  of  Magdeburg,  enumerate  the  tierri- 
tories  and  taxes  which  were  thus  alienated,  and  represent 
this  as  the  last  and  &tal  blow  to  the .  imperial  authorityt 
Struv^Corp.  vol.  i,  p.  42.7*  From  that  period  the  shreds,  of 
the  ancient  revenues  possessed  by  the  emperors  liave  been  so 
inconsiderable,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Speidelius,  all  that 
they  yield  would  be  so  far  from  defraying  the  expcnce  of 
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fiupporUng  their  household,  tibat  thej  woM  not  f$j  the 
charge  of  maintainiDg.  the  posu  e»td[>lished  in  the  ernpixe. 
Speidelii  Speculain,  &c.  toL  i,  p.  680.  These  funds,  inoon- 
siderable  as  they  were»  continoed  to  decrease.  Granvdle, 
the  minister  of  Charles  V.  asserted,  in  the  year  1546,  in  pre- 
sence of  seversl  of  the  German  princes;  that  his  master  drevr 
no  money  at  all  from  the  empire.  Sleid.  History  of  the  Ra* 
formatiooy  Lend.  1699^  p.  372.  The  same  is  the  case  at 
present  Traits  de  droite  publique  de  rEmpire,  par.  M.  Jm 
Coq.  de  Villerayy  p.  6S.  From  the  reign  of  Charles  IV. 
whom  Maximilian  odled  the  pest  of  the  empire,  the  emperon 
have  depended  entirely  on  their  hereditary  dominions,  as  the 
chief  and  almost  the  only  source  of  their  power,  and  even  of 
their  subsistence. 

2.  The  ancient  mode  of  electmg  the  emperors,  and  th« 
various  changes  which  it  underwent,  require  some  illustra* 
tion.  The  iaiperial  crown  was  originally  attained  by  election, 
as  well  as  those^of  most  monarchies  in  Europe.  An  opinion 
long  prevailed  among  the  antiquaries  and  public  lawyen  of 
Oermany,  that  Uie  riglit  of  choosing  the  emperon  was  vested 
in  the  archbishops  of  Meotz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  duice  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Brandenbmg, 
and  the  count  palatine  of  the  lUiine,  by  an  edict  of  Otho  IIL 
confirmed  by  Gregory  V.  about  the  year  996.  But  the  whole 
tenour  of  history  contradicts  this  opinion.  It  appeals,  that 
from  tlie  earliest  period  ia  the  history  of  Germany,  the  per« 
son  who  was  to  reign  over  all,  was  elected  by  the  sufirage  of 
all.  Thus  Conrad  I.  was  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the 
Franks,  say  some  annalists;  by  all  the  princes  and  chief  oseo, 
say  others ;  by  all  the  nation,  say  others.  See  their  words, 
Btruv.  Corp.  SI  1.  Cenringius  de  Geraian.  Imper.  Repub. 
Acroamato  Sex.  Ebroduni,  1654,  p.  103.  In  the  year  1024, 
posterior  to  the  supposed  regulations  of  Otho  III.  Conrad  IL 
was  elected  by  all  the  chief  men,  and  his  election  was  ap^^ 
proved  and  confirmed  by  the  people.  Struv.  Corp.  SS4# 
At  the  election  of*  Lotharius  il.  A.  D.  1125^  sixty  thousand 
persons  of  all  ranks  were  present.  He  was  named  by  the 
chief  men,  and  their  nomination  was  approved  by  the  people 
Struv.  ibid.  p.  357*  The  Arst  author  who  mentions  the  seveo 
electors  is  Martious  FolonuS|  who  flourished  in  the  reign  ef 
Frederick  IL  wliich  ended  A.  D.  1350.  We  find  lliot  in  lA 
the  ancient  elections  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  prinees  ef 
the  greatest  power  and  authority  were  allowed  by  their  coon* 
trymen  to  name  the  person  whom  they  wished  to  appoint 
emperor,  aud  the  people  approved  or  disspproved  of  thsfir 
nominatien.  This  privilege  of  voting  first  is  called  by  tiM 
German  lawyers  the  right  <^f  prataxation.  Pfe&l  Abteg6f 
p.  916.    This  was  tite  first  origii^of  their  exdusive  rigkic 
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which  the  electors  acquired.  The  electors  possessed  the 
most  extensive  territories  of  any  princes  in  the  empire ;  all  the 
^reat  offices  of  the  state  were  in  their  hands  by  hereditary 
right :  as  soon  as  they  obtained  or  engrossed  so  much  influ- 
ence in  the  election  as  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  prsetaxation^ 
it  was  vain  to  oppose  their  will,  and  it  even  became  unneces- 
sary for  the  inferior  ecclesiastics  and  barons  to  attend,  when 
they  had  no  otiier  function  but  that  of  confirming  the  deed 
of  these  more  powerful  princes  by  their  assent.  During  times 
of  turbulence,  tlie  subordinate  members  of  the  Germanic 
body  could  not  resort  to  the  place  of  election  without  a  re- 
tinue of  armed  vassals,  the  expence  of  which  they  were 
obliged  to  defray  out  of  their  own  revenues;  and  finding 
their  attendance  to  be  unnecessary,  they  were  unwilling  to 
waste  them  to  no  purpose.  The  rights  of  the  seven  electors 
were  supported  by  all  the  descendants  and  allies  of  their 
powerful  families^  who  shared  in  the  splendour  and  influence 
which  they  enjoyed  by  this  distinguishing  privilege.  Pfeffel 
Abreg^,  p.  376,  ''The  seven  electors  were  considei'ed  as  the 
representatives  of  all  the  orders  which  composed  the  highest 
class  of  German  nobility.  There  were  three  archbishops, 
chancellors  of  the  three  great  districts  into  which  the  empire 
was  anciently  divided,  one  king,  one  duke^  one  marquis,  and 
one  count.  All  these  circumstances  contributed  to  render 
the  introduction  of  this  considerable  innovation  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Germanic  body  extremely  easy.  Every  thing 
of  importance,  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  political  state  of 
the  empire,  is  well  illustrated  by  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  an 
Augustinian  monk  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  His  treatise,  if  we  make  some  allowance  for  thaC 
partiality  which  he  expresses  in  favour  o£  the  powers  which 
the  popes  ckiimed  in  the  empire^  has  the  merit  of  being  on^ 
of  the  first  works  in  which  a  controverted  point  in  history  is 
examined  with  critical  precision,  and  with  a  proper  attention 
to  that  evidence  which  is  derived  from  records,  or  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  historians.  It  is  inserted  by  Goldastos 
in  his  Politica  Imperialia,  p.  S. 

As  the  electors  have  engrossed  the  sole  right  of  choosing 
the  emperors,  tliey  have  assumed  likewise  that  of  deposing 
them.  This  high  power  the  electors  have  not  only  presumed 
to  claim,  but  have  ventured,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to 
exercise.  In  the  year  1298,  a  part  of  the  electors  deposed 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  and  substituted  Albert  of  Austria  in  his 
place.  The  reasons  on  which  they  found  their  sentencei 
shew  that  this  deed  flowed  from  factious,  not  from  public- 
spirited  motives.  Struv.  Corp.  vol.  i,  54?0.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  electors  deposed  Wenceslaus,  and 
placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Rupert,  elector 
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palatine.  The  act  of  deposition  is  still  extant  Goldasti 
Constit.  vol.  iy  379.  It  is  pronounced  in  the  name  and  by 
the  autiiority  of  the  electors,  and  confirmed  by  several  pre^ 
lates  and  barons  of  the  empire^  who  were  present.  These 
exertions  of  the  electoral  power  demonstrate  that  the  imperial 
authority  was  sunk  very  low. 

The  other  privileges  of  the  electors,  and  the  rights  of  tlie 
electoral  college,  are  explained  by  the  writers  on  the  public 
law  in  GerniHiny. 

3.  \Vjth  respect  to  the  diets  or  general  assemblies  of  the 
empire,  it  would  be  necessary,  if  my  object  were  to  write  a 
parlicular  history  of  Germany,  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
concerning  the  forms  of  assembling  them,  the  persons  who 
have  right  to  be  present,  their  division  into  several  colleges 
or  benclies,  the  objects  of  their  deliberation,  the  mode  in 
which  they  carry  on  their  debateS'Or  give  their  tuffirages^  and 
the  authority  of  their  decrees  or  recesses.     But  as  my  only 
object  is  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  of  the  German 
empire,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  originally,  the 
diets  of  the  empire  were  exactly  the  same  with  the  assemblies 
oi'  March  and  of  May,  held  by  the  kings  of  France.      They 
met,  at  least,  once  a-year.     Every  freeman  bad  a  right  to  be 
present.     They  were  assemblies,  in  which  a  monarch  delibe- 
rated with  his  subjects  concerning  their  common  interest. 
.Arumeeus  de  Comitiis  Rom.  German.  Imperii,  4to,  Jenie, 
1660,  cap.  7,  No.  20,  &c.     But  when  the  princes,  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  and  barons,  acquired  territorial  and  independent 
jurisdiction,  the  diet  became  an  assembly  of  the  separate 
states,  which  formed  the  confederacy  of  which  the  emperor 
was  head.     While  the  constitution  of  the  empire  remained  in 
its  primitive  form,  attendance  on  the  diets  was  a  duty,  like 
the  other  services  due  from  feudal  subjects  to  their  sovereign, 
which  the  members  were  bound  to  perform  in  person ;  and  if 
any  member  who  had  .a  right  to  be  present  in  the  diet,  ne- 
glected to  attend  in  person,  he  not  only  lost  his  vote,  but  wa» 
liable  to  an  heavy  penalty.     Arumseus  de  Comit  c.  5,  No. 
40.     Whereas,  from  the  time  that  .the  members  of  the  diet 
became  independent  states,  the  right  of  suffirage  was  annexed 
to  the  territory  or  dignity,  not  to  the  person.    The  members, 
if  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  attend  in  person,  might  send 
their  deputies,  as  princes  send  ambassadors,  and  they  were 
entitled  to  exercise  all  the  rights  belonging  to  their  consti- 
tuents.    Ibid.  No.  42,  46,  49.     By  degrees^  and  upon  the 
same  principle  of  considering  the  diet  as  an  assembly  of  in- 
dependent states,  in  which  each  confederate  had  the  right  of 
suffrage,  if  any  member  possessed  more  than  one  of  those 
states  or  characters  which  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the  diet,  he  waa 
allowed  a  proportional  number  of  suffrages.     P&ffel  Abreg^ 
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622.  From  the  same  cause  the  imperial  cities,  as  soon  as 
they  became  free,  and  acquired  supreme  and  independent 
Jurisdiction  within  their  own  territories,  were  received  as 
members  of  the  diet.  The  powers  of  the  diet  extend  to 
every  thing  relative  to  the  common  concern  of  the  Germanic 
body,  or  that  can  interest  or  affect  it  as  a  confederacy.  The 
^iet  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  interior  administration  in  the 
di£ferent  states,  unless  that  happens  to  disturb  or  threaten  the 
genera]  safety. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  imperial  chamber,  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  has  been  the  great  source  of  order  and  tranquillity 
in  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  court  was 
Instituted  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  occasioned 
by  private  wars  in  Germany.  I  have  already  traced  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  practice,  and  pointed  out  its  pernicious 
leffects  as  fully  as  their  extensive  influence  during  the  middle 
ages  required.  In  Germany,  private  wars  seem  to  have  been 
more  frequent,  and  productive  of  worse  consequences,  than 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  There  are  obvious  reasons 
for  this.  The  nobility  of  Germany  were  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  the  causes  of  their  dissension  multiplied  in  propor- 
tion. The  territorial  jurisdiction  which  the  German  nobles 
acquired,  was  more  complete  than  that  possessed  by  their 
order  in  other  nations.  They  became,  in  reality,  independent 
powers,  and  they  claimed  all  the  privileges  of  that  character. 
The  long  interregnum  from  A.  D.  1256,  to  A.  D.  1273,  ac- 
customed them  to  an  uncontrouled  licence,  and  led  them  to 
forget  that  subordination  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  main 
tain  public  tranquillity.  At  the  time  when  the  other  monarchs 
of  Europe  besan  to  acquire  such  an  increase  of  power  and 
revenues  as  a£ied  new  vigour  to  their  government,  the  au- 
thority  and.  re  venues  of  the  emperors  continued  gradually  to 
decline.  The  diets  of  the  empire,  which  alone  had  authority 
to  judge  between  such  mighty  barons,  and  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions,  met  very  seldom.  Conring.  Acroamata,  p.  2S4. 
The  diets,  when  they  did  assemble,  were  often  composed  of 
several  thousand  members;  Chronic.  Constat,  ap  Struv.  Corp. 
i,  p.  5469  and  were  tumultuary  assemblies,  ill  qualified  to  de- 
cide concerning  any  question  of  right.  The  session  of  the 
diets  continued  only  t^o  or  three  days ;  Pfeff'el  Abreg^,  p. 
^44. ;  so  that  they  had  no  time  to  hear  or  discuss  any  cause 
that  was  in  the  smallest  degree  intricate.  Thus  Germany 
was  left,  in  some  measure,  without  any  court  of  judicature 
capable  of  deciding  the  contests  between  its  more  poweriul 
members,  or  of  repressing  the  evils  occasioned  by  their  private 
wars. 

All  the  expedients  which  were  employed  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  in  order  to  restrain  this  practice,  and  which  I 
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Iric;  ^iTM*/^^  of  (jfirBiSLBj  mto  Taric  j§  circief,  wtjc«k  i  i 
tkrfied  m  that  Ncte,  were  foacd  Iikewse  iE«c£caccc.  As  a 
ia«t  fitr^ijf  t}^  Geriiwia  (uui  recoone  to  arbiter?,  wtcoi 
l>i^:y  c^it-A  auttTf^a,  Tht  barirns  a&d  states  in  liif  crrct  parts 
of  (ferrnaor  joined  in  comreDtioi^  by  which  ther  bccnJ  tLem- 
iW')v#^  tA  refer  aJi  cf^nuowenie*  thM  might  arise  between  tikm 
ti#  th«;  fiirt/rnfiination  of  austrega,  and  to  submit  to  their  sen- 
t<'fic<;ft  as  fii:;iL  These  arbitcrrs  are  named  sooHrtiiBes  in  the 
treaty  of  contentions  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  Lodevi^ 
iUUmuB  ManuNcr.  <Mnnis  am,  toL  ii,  212;  sometimes  they 
f^i:re  chonen  by  mntoal  consent^  upon  occasion  of  anj  content 
that  aroM' ;  sometimes  thej  were  appointed  by  neotnl  per- 
sons ;  and  nometiroes  the  choice  was  left  to  be  decided  by 
lot.  Uatt.  de  Pace  publica  imperii,  lib.  i,  cap.  27,  No.  60, 
Sf(%  HfMriih'lius  .Speculum,  ^c.  toc.  ausirrg,  p.  95.  Upon 
th'f  introduction  of  this  practice,  the  public  tribunals  of 
jimtici*  became  in  a  great  measure  useless,  and  were  almost 
entirely  deserted. 

in  order  to  re*cstabHsh  the  autliority  of  goyemmeiit,  Maxi- 
miliun  I.  inHtitutcd  the  imperial  chamber  at  the  period  wbidi 
1  havo  mentioned.  This  tribunal  consisted  originally  of  a 
pn^nidunt,  ivho  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  and 
of  nixtcen  judges.  The  president  was  appointed  by  the  em« 
prror,  and  the  judges,  partly  by  him,  and  partly  by  the  states, 
according  to  forms  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe.  A 
Muui  was  imposed,  with  their  own  consent,  on  the  states  of 
the  empire,  lor  paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  officers 
in  this  court.  The  im])criol  chamber  was  est&lished  first  at 
I'Vonelbrt  on  the  Maine.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  it 
was  removed  to  Spires,  and  continued  in  that  city  above  a 
century  and  a  halt!  It  is  now  fixed  at  Wetzlar.  This  court 
takes  cognisuncu  of  all  questions  concerning  civil  right  be* 
tweeu  the  states  of  the  empire,  and  passes  judgment  in  tbe 
iMHt  resort,  and  witliout  appeal.  To  it  beloi^  likewise  the 
|)fiviU  ge  of  judging  in  criminal  causes,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 
rfellci  Abn^go,  5()0. 

All  enures  rt*lating  to  points  of  feudal  right  or  jurisdIctioB, 
logt  ther  with  such  as  respect  the  territories  which  bokl  of 
the  empire  in  It.nly,  belong  properly  to  the  jurisilictioo  of  tlie 
luiiie  eouni  il.  This  tribunal  was  formed  upon  the  model  of 
the  4)ncu nt  conn  of  tlie  palace,  instituted  by  the  en^serofs  of 
Itrintanv.  it  depended  not  upon  tbe  states  of  the  enipvr, 
I  iU  u|\«m  the  emfHTor,  he  having  the  right  of  appointinc  al 
p\\Hsiuv  :)ll  the  judges  of  whom  it  is  composed.  AtaTJmiiiaa, 
u  iM\icT  to  procure  soow  compcMation  tor  the  dTm^T*5*^n  oft" 
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his  authority,  'by  the  powers  vested  in  the  imperial  cliamber, 
preyailed  on  the  diet,  A.  D.  IBiQ^Xo  give  its  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Auiic  Council.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  a  great  object  of  policy  in  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction,  and  support  the  authority  of  the 
aullc  council^  and  to  circumscribe  and  weaken  those  of  the 
imperial  chamber.  The  tedious  forms  and  dilatory  proceed- 
ings of  the  imperial  chamber  have  furnished  the  emperors 
with  pietexts  for  doing  so.  Lites  Spiwx,  according  to  the 
witticism  of  a  German  lawyer^  spirant,  sed  nunquam  exspirant. 
Such  delays  are  unavoidable  in  a  court  composed  of  members 
named  by  many  diiferent  states,  jealous  of  each  other; 
whereas  the  judges  of  the  aulic  council,  depending  upon^one 
master,  and  being  responsible  to  him  alone,  are  more  vigorous 
xmd  decisive.  Puffendorf^  de  Statu  Imper.  German,  cap.  v, 
§  20.     Pfeffel  Abreg^,  p.  581. 


NOTE  XLllI.  p.  160. 

The  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment is  conformable  to  the  accounts  of  the  most  intellig^t 
travellers  who  have  visited  that  empire.  The  count  de 
Marsigli,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  military  state  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  ch.  vi,  and  the  author  of  Observations  on 
the  religion,  laws,  government,  and  manners  of  the  Turks, 
published  at  London  1768,  vol.  i,  p.  81,  differ  from  other 
writers  who  have  described  the  political  constitution  of  that 
powerful  monarchy.  As  they  had  opportunity,  during  their 
long  residence  in  Turkey,  to  observe  the  order  and  justice 
conspicuous  in  several  departments  of  administration,  they 
seem  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  should  be  denominated  a 
despotism.  But,  when  the  form  of  government  in  any  country 
is  represented  to  be  despotic,  this  does  not  suppose  that  the 
power  of  the  monarch  is  continually  exerted  in  acts  of  violence, 
injustice,  .and  cruelty.  Under  p^itical  constitutions  of  every 
species,  unless  when  some  frantic  tyrant  happens  to  hold  the 
sceptre,  the  ordidary  administration  of  government  must  be 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  if  not  active  in 
promoting  the  weFare  of  the  people,  cannot  certainly  have 
their  destruction  for  its  object.  A  state,  in  which  the  uove- 
vereign  possesses  the  absolute  command  of  a  vast  military 
force,  together  with  the  disposal  of  an  extensive  revenue ; 
in  which  tlie  people  have  no  privileges,  and  no  part,  either 
immediate  or  remote,  in  kgislation ;  in  which  there  is  no  body 
of  hereditary  nobility,  jealous  of  their  own  rights  and  distinc- 
tions, to  stand  as  an  intermediate  order  between  the  prince 
and  the  people,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  name  but  thai 
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of  a  despotism.  The  restraints,  however^  which  I  have  men* 
tioned,  arising  from  the  captculy^  and  from  religion,  are 
powerful;  but  they  are  not  such  as  change  the  nature  or 
denomination  of  the  government.  When  a  despotic  prince 
employs  an  armed  force  to  support  his  authority,  he  commits 
the  supreme  power  to  their  hands.  The  praetorian  bands  in 
Rome  dethroned^  murdered^  and  exalted  their  princes  in  the 
same  wanton  manner  with  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte  at  Con- 
stantinople. But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Roman  emperors 
have  been  considered  by  all  political  writers  as  possessing 
despotic  power. 

The  author  of  Observations  on  the  religion,  law,  govern- 
ment, and  manners  of  the  Turks,  in  a  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  work,  hath  made  some  remarks  on  what  is 
contained  in  this  note,  and  in  that  part  of  the  text  to  which 
it  refers.  It  is  with  diffidence  I  set  my  opinion  in  opposition 
to  that  of  a  person  who  has  observed  the  government  of  the 
Turks  with  attention,  and  has  described  it  with  abilities.  But 
after  a  careful  review  of  the  subject,  to  roe  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment still  appears  of  sudi  a  species  as  can  be  ranged  in 
no  class  but  that  to  which  political  writers  have  given  the 
name  of  despotism.  There  is  not  in  Turkey  any  constitutional 
restraint  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  any  barrier  to 
circumscribe  the  exercise' of  his  power  but  the  two  which  I 
have  mentioned ;  one  afforded  by  religion,  the  principle  upon 
which  the  authority  of  the  sultan  is  founded ;  the  other  by  the 
sirmy,  the  instrument  which  he  must  employ  to  maintain  his 
power.  The  author  represents  the  ulema^  or  body  of  the 
law,  as  an  intermediate  order  between  the  monarch  and  the 
people.  Pref.  p.  30.  But,  whatever  restraint  the  authori^ 
of  the  ulenia  xnaj  impose  upon  the  sovereign,  is  derived  from 
religion.  The  motdahsj  out  of  whom  the  mufti  and  other 
chief  officers  of  the  law  must  be  chosen,  are  ecclesiastics.  It 
IS  as  interpreters  of  the  koran  or  divine  will  that  they  are 
•bjects  of  veneration.  The  check,  then,  which  they  give  to 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  is  not  difterent  from  one  of 
those  of  which  I  took  notice.  Indeed,  this  restraint  cannot 
be  very  considerable.  The  mufti  who  vS  the  head  of  the 
order,  as  well  as  every  inferior  officer  of  law,  is  named  by  the 
sultan,  and  is  removeable  at  his  pleasure.  The  strange  means 
employed  by  the  ulema  in  1746  to  obtain  the  dismission  of  a 
minister  whom  they  hated,  is  a  manifest  proof  that  they  possess 
but  little  constitutional  authority  which  can  serve  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Observat.  p.  92.  of  2d  ediL 
If  the  author's  idea  be  just,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  bodtf 
of  the  law  should  have  no  metliod  of  remonstrating  against 
the  errors  of  administration  but  by  setting  fire  to  the  ca» 
pital. 
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The  ftuthor  seems  to  consider  the  capicul^,  or  soldiery  of 
the  Porte,  neither  as  formidable  instruments  of  the  sultan's 
power,  nor  as  any  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  it.  His 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are>  that  th6  number  of  the  capiculy 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  troops  which  compose 
the  Turkish  armies,  and  that  in  time  of  peace  they  are 
undisciplined.  Pref.  Sd  edit.  p.  23,  &c.  But  the  troops 
stationed  in  a  capital,  though  their  number  be  not  great, 
are  always  masters  of  the  sovereign's  person  and  power.  The 
praetorian  bands  bore  no  proportion  to  the  legionary  troops  in 
the  frontier  provinces.  The  soldiery  of  tlie  Porte  ar^  more 
numerous,  and  must  possess  power  of  the  same  kind  and  be 
equally  formidable,  sometimes  to  the  sovereign,  and  oftener 
to  the  people.  However  much  the  discipline  of  the  janizaries 
may  be  neglected  at  present,  it  certainly  was  not  so  in  that 
age  to  which  alone  my  description  of  the  Turkish  government 
applies.  The  author  observes^  Pref.  p.  29,  that  the  janizaries 
never  deposed  any  sultan  of  themselves,  but  that  some  form 
of  law,  true  or  faJse^  tias  been  observed ;  and  that  either  the 
.  mufti,  or  some  other  minister  of  religion,  has  announced  to 
the  unhappy  prince  the  law  which  renders  him  unworthy  of 
the  throne.  Observ.  p>  IDS.  This  will  always  happen.  In 
every  revolution,  though  brought  about  by  military  power, 
the  deeds  of  the  soldiery  must  be  Confirmed  and  carried  into 
execution  with  the  civil  and  religious  formalities  peculiar  to 
the  conatitution. 

This  addition  to  the  note  may  serve  as  a  further  illustration 
of  my  own  sentiments,  but  is  not  made  with  an  intention  of 
entering  into  any  controversy  with  the  author  of  Observations^ 
&c,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  obliging  terms  in  which 
he  has  expressed  his  remarks  upon  what  I  had  advanced. 
Happy  were  it  for  such  as  venture  to  communicate  their 
opinions  to  the  worlds  if  every  animadversion  upon  them 
were  conveyed  with  the  same  candid  and  liberal  spirit.  Jti 
one  particular,  however,  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended 
what  I  meant>  Pref.  p.  17.  I  certainly  did  not  mention  his  or 
Count  Marsigli^s  long  residence  in  Turkey  as  a  circumstance 
which  should  detract  from  the  weight  of  their  authority.  I 
took  notice  of  it,  in  justice  to  my  readers,  that  they  might 
receive  my  opinion  with  distrust,  as  it  differed  from  tliat  of 
persons  whose  means  of  information  were  so  far  superior  to 
mine. 


NOTE  XLIV.  p.  161. 

The  institution,  the  discipline,  and  privileges  of  the  janiza- 
zaries  are  described  by  all  the  authors  who  give  any  account 
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of  the  Turkish  government.  The  manner  in  which  enthusiasm 
was  employed  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  courage^  is  thus 
related  by  Prince  Cantemir.  *  When  Amurath  I.  had  formed 
them  into  a  body,  he  sent  them  to  Haji  Bektash,  a  Turkish 
saint,  famous  for  his  miracles  and  prophecies^  desiring  him  to 
bestow  on  them  a  banner,  to  pray  to  God  for  their  success, 
and  to  give  them  a  name.  The  saint,  when  they  appeared 
in  his  presence,  put  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  npon  one  of 
their  heads,  and  said.  Let  them  be  called  Yengickeri  ;  let 
their  countenance  be  ever  bright,  their  hands  victorious, 
their  sword  keen ;  let  their  spear  always  hang  over  the  heads 
of  their  enemies;  and  wherever  they  go,  may  they. return 
with  a  shining  face.^  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  38» 
The  number  of  janizaries  at  the  first  institution  of  the  body 
was  not  considerable.  Under  Solyman,  in  the  year  1521, 
they  amounted  to  twelve  thousand.  Since  that  time  their 
number  has  greatly  increased.  Marsigli,  Etat,  &c,  ch.  16, 
p.  68.  Though  Solyman  possessed  such  abilities  and  authority 
as  to  restrain  this  formidable  body  within  the  bounds  of 
obedience,  yet  its  tendency  to  limit  the  power  of  the  sultans 
was,  even  in  that  age,  foreseen  by  sagacious  observers. 
Nicolas  Daulphinois,  who  accompanied  M.  D'Anunon,  am- 
bassador from  Henry  II.  of  France  to  Solyman,  published  an 
account  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  describes  and  celebrates 
the  discipline  of  the  janizaries,  but  at  the  same  time  predicts, 
that  they  would  one  day  become  fonnidable  to  their  masters, 
and  act  the  same  part  at  Constantinople  as  the  praetorian  bands 
Ivad  done  at  Rome.  Collection  of  Voyages  from  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  library,  vol.  i,  p.  599. 


NOTEXLV.  p.  163. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  to  whom  the  Turkish  historians 
have  given  the  sirname  of  Canuniy  or  Tnstituter  of  Rules,  Grst 
brought  the  finances  and  military  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
empire  into  a  regular  form.  He  divided  the  military  force 
into  the  capiculjj  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  which  was  properly 
the  standing  army,  and  scrratacul^y  ox  soldiers  appointed  to 
guard  the  frontiers.  The  chief  strength  of  the  latter  consisted 
of  those  who  held  timariots  and  ziams.  These  were  portions 
of  land  granted  to  certain  persons  for  life,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  military  fiefs  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
in  return  for  wliicli  military  service  was  performed.  Solyman, 
in  his  Cavu-Xamfy  or  book  of  refjuiations,  fixed  with  great 
accuracy  the  extent  of  these  lands  in  each  province  of  hi? 
empire,  appointed  the  precise  number  of  soldiers  each  person 
who  held  a  timariot  or  a  ziam  should  bring  into  the  iield,  and 
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established  the  pay  which  they  should  receive  while  engaged 
in  service.  Count  Marsigli  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  have  given 
extracts  from  this  book  of  regulations,  and  it  appears,  that 
the  ordinary  establishment  of  the  Turkish  army  exceeded 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  Whea  these  were 
added  to  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  they  formed  a  military 
power  greatly  superior  to  what  any  Christian  Ptate  could 
command  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Marsigh',  Etat  Militaire, 
&c.  p.  136.  Rycaut's  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  b.  iii. 
eh.  2,  As  Solyman^  during  his  actj^  reign,  was  engaged  so 
constantly  in  war  that  his  troops  wr4 always  in  the  field,  the 
serratacuh/  became  almost  equal  tcTtne  janizaries  themselves 
in  discipline  and  valour. 

It  is  not  surprising  then^  that  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth 
century  should  represent  the  Turks  as  far  superior  to  the 
Christians  both  in  the  knowledge  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  war.  Guicciardini  informs  us^  that  the  Italians  learned 
the  art  of  fortifying  towns  from  the  Turks.  Histor.  lib.  15. 
p.  266.  Busbequlus,  who  was  ambassador  from  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  to  Solyman,  and  who  had  opportunity  to  observe 
the  state  both  of  the  Christian  and  Turkish  armies,  published 
a  discourse  concerning  tlie  best  manner  of  carrying  on  war 
against  the  Turks,  in  which  he  points  out  at  great  length  the 
immense  advantages  which  the  infidels  possessed  with  respect 
to  discipline  and  military  improvements  of  every  kind. 
Busbequii  opera,  edit.  Elzevir,  p.  393,  &c.  The  testimony 
of  other  authors  might  be  added,  if  the  matter  were  in  any 
degree  doubtful. 

Before  I  conclude  these  proofs  and  illustrations,  I  ought  to 
explain  the  reason  of  two  omissions  in  them  ;  one  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  on  my  own  account,  the  othc  *  to 
obviate  an  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work.  > 

In  all  my  inquiries  and  disquisitions  concerning  the  progress 
of  government,  manners,  literature,  and  commerce,  during 
the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  in  my  delineations  of  the  political 
constitution  of  the  different  states  of  Europe  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  centur}',  I  liave  not  once  mentioned  M.  de 
Voltaire,  who,  in  his  Essai/  sur  VHistoire  generate,  has  re- 
viewed the  same  period,  and  has  treated  of  all  these  subjects. 
This  does  not  proceed  from  inattention  to  the  works  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  whose  geniu^,  no  less  enterprising  than 
universal,  has  attempted  almost- every  different  species  of 
literary  composition.  In  many  of  these  he  excels.  In  all, 
if  he  had  lefl  religion  untouched,  he  is  instructive  and 
agreeable*  But,  as  he  seldom  imitates  the  example  of  modem 
historians,  in  citing  the  authors  from  whom  they  derived  their 
information,  I  could  not,  with  propriety,  appeal  to  his  autho- 
rity in  confirmation  of  any  doubtfal  or  unknown  fkcU  I  have 
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often,  however,  followed  him  as  my  guide  in  these  researches ; 
and  he  has  not  only  pointed  out  the  facts  with  respect  to 
which  it  was  of  importance  to  inquire,  but  the  bonclusions 
which  it  was  proper  to  draw  from  them.  If  he  had,  at  the 
same  time,  mentioned  the  books  which  relate  these  particu- 
lars, a  great  part  of  my  labour  would  have  been  unnecessary, 
and  many  of  his  readers,  who  now  consider  him  only  as  an 
entertaining  and  lively  writer,  woufd  find  that  he  is  a  learned 
and  well-informed  historian. 

As  to  the  other  omission^  every  intelligent  reader  must 
have  observed,  that  I  ld|||Lnot  entered,  either  in  the  hi  ori- 
cal  part  of  this  volume,^Own  the  proofs«nd  illustrations,  into 
the  same  detail  with  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  British  kingdoms,  as  concerning  those  of  die  other 
European  nations.  As  the  capital  facts  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  government  and  manners  in  their  own  country 
are  known  to  paost  of  my  readers,  such  a  detail  appeared  to 
me  to  be  less  essential.  Such  facts  and  observations,  how- 
ever, as  were  necessary  towards  completing  my  design  in  this 
pact  of  the  work,  I  have  mentioned  under  the  different  ar- 
ticles which  arc  the  subjects  of  my  disquisitions.  The  state 
of  government,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  having  beea 
nearlv  the  same  during  several  ages,  nothing  can  tend  more 
to  iimstrate  the -progress  of  the  English  constitution,  than  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdoms 
on  the  continent.  This  source  of  information  has  been  too 
much  neglected  by  the  English  antiquaries  and  lawyers. 
Filled  with  admiration  of  that  happy  constitution  now  esta- 
blished in  Great  Britain,  they  have  been  more  attentive  to  its 
forms  and  principles  than  to  the  condition  and  ideas  of  re« 
mote  times,  which,  in  almost  every  particular,  differ  from  the 
present.  While  engaged  in  perusing  the  laws,  charters,  and 
early  historians,  of  the  continental  kingdoms,  I  have  often 
been  led  to  think  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  progress  ofc* 
English  jurisprudence  and  policy,  by  a  comparison  with  those 
.  of  other  kingdoms  in  a  similar  situation,  would  be  of  great 
utihty,  and  might  throw  much  light  on  some  points  which 
are  now  obscure,  and  decide  others  which  have  been  long 
controverted.  •  / 
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